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PREFACE 


This work claims the ttmsideration of the historian of the culture 
of Asia^of tiia Banscrit plplologist and of the general philosopher. 

It the last of a series of three works destined to elucidate what 
is perhaps the most powerful movement of ideas in the history of 
Asia, a movement which, originating in the VI century BC, in the 
valley of Hindustan, gradually extended its sway over almost the 
whole of the continent of Asia, as well as over the islands of Japan 
and of the Indian archipelago. These works are thus concerned about 
the history of the ruling ideas of Asia, Central and Eastern.^ 

It also claims the consideration of the Sanscritist, because it is 
exclusively founded on original works belonging to the lustra class; 
these are Indian scholarly compositions, written in that speciiic scicii' 
tific Sanscrit style, where the argument is formulated in a quite spe- 
cial terminology and put in the form of laconic rules; its explanation 
and development are contained in numerous commentaries and sub- 
commentaries. To elucidate this quite definite and very precise termi- 
nology is the aim of a series of analytical translations collecti'd in the 
second volume.® 

1 A systematicdl review of the iull extent of that ] \ mature ^hich under tin* 
geneial name of the «Law of the Buddha*) migrated froii* India into the noithern 
countries, compiled by the celebrated Tibetan sa\ant Bu-stoii Kinpoclic, is now 
made accessible to European scholars in a masterly transl.ition by E. Obt'rmi 1 Icr, 
cp. his History of Buddhism by B ust on (Heidelberg, 19:U) T he ruling idi hs of 
all this enormous bulk of learning are 1) a monistic metaphysics and 2) a lo- 
gic. The mfitupliysical patt will he fully elucidated in a series of works of 
which the general plan has been indicated in the h'h'odurtioii to our edition 
of the AbBisamaJralaiik.ira (Bihl. Buddli XXMII). In lealization of this plan 
E. Obermill,er has already issued two works, ’'The Sublime Scienct 
being a tra^slatiou of Asaiiga’a T'ttara-tantra (Acta Orient.^ and i.^) The 
Doctrine ef Prajna-pnramit.i according to the Abhisama) ilankaia 
and its commentaries (A. 0. 1932; The plaee which L(*gic {tshad-ma) occu- 
pies in the whole purview of Buddhist iiteiatun is indicated by Buston in hi 
History, cp. p. 46—46, vol. I of the translation 

2 In order to facilitate the veritication of our analysis we quote the original 
term in a note. By utilizing the index ol Sanscrit and Tibetan words appended lo 
the second volume the contexts will be found, on which the interpretation ol t. e 
term is based. 
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In addressing itself to the philosopher this work claims his consi- 
deration of a system of logic which is not familiar to him. It is a lo- 
gic, but it is not Aristotelian. It is epistemolo^kal, but not Kantian. 

There is a widely spread prejudice that positive philosophy is to be 
found only in Europe. It is also a prejudice that Aristotle’s treatment 
of logic was final; that having had in this %ld no predecessor, he also 
has had no need of a continuator. This bull prejudice tRms to be on 
the wane. There is as yet no agreed opinion on what the future logic 
will be, but there is a general dissatisfaction with what it at present is. 
We are on the eve of a reform. The consideration at this juncture of 
the independent and altogether different way in which the problems 
of logic, formal as well as epistemological, have been tackled by 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti will possibly be found of some importance. 

The philosopher in thus considering and comparing two different 
logics will perceive that there are such problems which the human 
mind naturally encounters on his way as soon as he begins to deal 
with truth and error. Such are, e. g., the problems of the essence of 
a judgment, of inference and of syllogism; the problems of the 
categories and of relations; of the synthetical and analytical judj- 
ments; of infinity, infinite divisibility, of the antinomies and of the 
dialectical structure of the understanding. From under the cover of an 
exotic terminology he will discern features which he is accustomed to 
see differently treated, .differently arranged, assigned different places 
in the system and put into quite different contexts. The philosopher, 
if he becomes conversant with the style of Sanscrit compositions, 
will be tempted not only to interpret Indian ideas in European terms, 
but also to try the converse operation and to interpret European ideas 
in Indian terms. 

My main obiect has been to point out these analogies, but not to 
produce any estimate of the comparative value of both logics. On this 
point I would prefer first to hear the opinion of the professional phi- 
losopher who in this special department of knowledge has infinitely 
mpre experience than I may claim to possess. I would be amply satis- 
fied if I only su "ecd to arouse his attention and through him to 
introduce Indian positive philosophers into the community of their 
European brotherhood. 



Introduction. 


§ 1. Buddhist Logic what. 

Under Buddhist Logic we understand a system of logic and epistemo- 
logy created in India in the VI— Vllth century A. I), by two great lustres 
of Buddhist science, the Masters Dignaga and Dharmakirti. 
The vory insufficiently known Buddhist logical literature which pre- 
pared their creation and the enormous literature of commentaries which 
followed it in all northern Buddhist countries must be referred to the 
same class of writings. It contains, first of all, a doctrine on the lorms of 
syllogism^ and for that reason alone deserves the name of logic. 
A theory on the essence of judgment,* on the import of names * and 
on inference* is a natural corollary of the theory of syllogism just «s 
it is in India in Europe. 

But the logic of the Buddhists contains more. It contains also 
a theory of sense perception or, more precisely, c theory on the part, 
of pure sensation * in the whole content of our knowledge, a theory 
on the reliability of our knowledge * and on the reality of the external 
world as cognized by us in sensations and images.^ These problems 
are usually treated under the heading of epistemology. Therefore we 
may be justified in calling the Buddhist system a system of epistemi- 
logical logic. It starts with a theory of sensation as the most indubi- 
table voucher for the existence of an external world. It then proceed ' 
to a theory of a coordination® between that external world and the repn- 

^ parartha^anumana, 

^ ttdhyavasaya = niScaya = vtkalpa. 

^ apoha-vada. 

* Bvarfha-ammSna. 
s nirtikedpaka-pratyakta. 

** pratnanya-vada, 

' baftya-artAo-anumeyatw-eada. 

8 sSrSpya. 
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scntation of it as constructed by our understanding in images and con- 
cepts. Next comes a theory of judgment, of infereiMS and of syllogism. 
Finally a theory on the art of conducting philosophic disputations in 
public^ is appended. It thus embraces the whole area of human 
knowledge, beginning with rudimentary sensation and ending with the 
complicated apparatus of a public debate* 

The Buddhists themselves call this tjpr soei^ doctrine of 
logical reasons ‘ or a doctrine of the sources of nght knowledge ^ 
or, simply, an investigation of right knowledge.* It is a doctrine of 
truth and error. 

In the intention of its promoters the system had apparently no 
special connection with Buddhism as a religion, i. e., as the teaching 
of a path towards Salvation. It claims to be the natural and general 
logic of the human understanding.’^ However, it claims also to be 
critical. Entities whose existence is not sufficiently warranted by the 
laws of logic are mercilessly repudiated, and in this point Buddhist 
logic only keeps faithful to the ideas with which Buddhism started. 
It then denied a God, it denied the Soul, it denied Eternity. It admit- 
ted nothing but the transient fiow of evanescent events and their 
final eternal quiescence in Nirvapa. Reality according to Buddhists is 
kinetic, not static, but logic, on the other hand, imagines a reality 
stabilized in concepts and names. The ultimate aim ofBuddhist logic 
is to explain the relation between a moving reality and the static con- 
structions of thought.* * It is opposed to the logic of the Realists, the 
logic of the schools of Nyaya, Vaik'sika and Mimamsa for whom reality 
is static and adequate to the concepts of our knowledge. By the cham- 
pions of all other established religions in India the Buddhists were 
generally regarded as arrogant nihilists, and they, in their turn, 
called their opponents « outsiders and k pagans ».^ In that sense only 
IS the logical doctrine created by the Buddhists a Buddhist logic. 


1 iada-vxdh\ eodana-prahiTana. 

* hetu-vidya, 

3 pramana-\ idyd. 

4 samyag-jfiana-iyuipddana. 

laukika-itdyd, cp. Madhy vrtti, p. 68. 14, and my Nirvana, p. 140. 

^ Gp. TSP, p. 21 —na kracid arthe paramarthato nvaksa anvaytno 
^rthasya ahhdvdt , . . (sartesu iti pcdcsesu samdnam dusanam). 

7 bdhya = phyt-rohpa. 

« firthika 
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§ 2. The place op Logic in the his ioby op Buddhism. 

Buddhist logic Mi its place in the history of Buddhism in India, 
and it has also its place in the general history of Indian logic and 
philosophy. In the broad field of Indian logic it constitutes an inter- 
mediate Buddhist period, while in the domam of Buddhist philosophy 
logic constitninia , remar|Mible feature of the third, concluding pliase 
of Indian >Buddh%L* 

The history of Buddhism in India may be divided, and is divided 
by the Buddhists themselves, into three periods* which they call 
the three « Swingings of the Wheel of the Law».® During all of them 
Buddhism remains faithful to its central conception of a dynamic 
impersonal flow of existence. But twice in its history — in the 1st and 
in the V th centuries A. D. — the interpretation of that principle was 
radically changed, so that every period has its own new central con- 
ception Bnughly speaking, if we reckon, beginning with 500 B. C., 
ir>00 yeai's of an actual existence of Buddhism in the land of its birth, 
this duration is equally distributed into three periods, each having n 
duration of about 500 years. 

Let us briefly recall the results of two previous works devoted 
to the first and the second period.* The present work, devoted to its 
third and concluding period, must be regarded as their continuation. 

§ 3. Fibst I’sriod op Buddhist philosophy. 

At the time of Buddha India wa^- seething with philosophic spe- 
culation and thirsty of the ideal of Final Deliverance. Buddhism started 
with a very minute analysis of the human Personality,® into the 
elements ® of which it ig composed. The leading idea of this analysis 
was a moral one. The elements of a personality were, first of all. 


1 dntya-dharma*eakra^pravartana, 

s The orthodox point of view is that Buddha hiunelf made three different 
statements of his doctrine, one for simple men, another for men of middle capa- 
cities and a final one for acute minds. But this is evidently an afterthought. 

3 tricakra = hkhor-lo-gsum, 

^ The Central Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the 
word « D harm a London, 1923 (B. A. S.) and 'I ho Conception ofBuddliist 
Nirvana, Leningrad, 1927 (Ac. of Sciences). 

** pudgala. 

* dharma. 
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divided into good and bad,^ purifying and defiling,* propitious to 
salvation and avenge* to it The -whole doctrine was called a 
doctrine of defilement and purification.^ Salvsation was imagined and 
cherished as a state of absolute quiescence.' Therefore life, ordinary 
life,* was considered as a condition of degradation and misery.'' Thus 
the purifying elements were those moral features, or forces, that led 
to quiescence, the defiling ones those thljk led to, encouraged,* 
the turmoil of life. Apart of these two ^feuaes of conflicting elements, 
some general, neutral, fundamental* elements were also found at 
the bottom of every mental life, but nothing in the shape of a com- 
mon receptacle of them could be detected: hence no Ego, no Soul,'® 
no Personality." The so called personality consists of a congeries of 
ever changing elements, of a flow '* of them, without any perdurable 
and stable element at all. 

This is the first mainf eature of early Buddhism, its Soul-denial. The 
No-Soul theory'® is another name for Buddhism. 

The external world " was also analysed in its component elements. 
It was the dependent part of the personality, its sense-data. There 
were other systems of philosophy which preceded Buddhism and which 
envisaged the sense-data as changing manifestations of a compact, 
substantial and eternal principle, the Matter." Buddhism brushed this 
principle away and the physical elements became just as changing, 
impermanent'* and flowing, as the mental were found to be. Tliis 
constitutes the second' characteristic feature of early Buddhism: no 
Matter, no Substance,'* only separate elements,” momentary flashes of 

1 sdsrava-anasraia, 

2 samldeha-vydmddraka. 

' Tcuicda-dLuSala, 

4: sdnikle^a-tydiaddniko dharmah. 

5 mrodha = Sdnti = nirvana, 

^ samsdra 
dulikha ^ hamsui a 

8 anuSaya = duhlha^posaka. 

2 citta-maha-hhumild dharmah, 
anJaima^vada 

11 pudgado ndsti = andtmatva = natrdtmya pudgakt-Sunyatd, 

12 samsldra-pravdha, 

13 hdhya*dyatana = nsaya, incl everything external to the bix indrtyas,. 

14 pradhdna ~ pi akrtt 

15 aniti(a, 

10 na himcit sthayi 

17 sarvam prthak 
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efficient energy witbont any substance in them, perpetual becoming, a 
flov of existential moments. 

However, instead Of tbe abandoned principles of a Soul and of a 
Matter, sometbing must have come to replace them and to explain how 
the separate elements ff the process of becoming arc holding together, 
so as to produce the iUnsion cda stable material world and of perdurable 
personalities livh;^ in it were in fact substituted by causal laws,^ 
laws of physical and morn^iusation. The flow of the evanescent 
elements was not a baphanard’ process. Every clement, although 
appearing for a moment was a ndependently originating element».^ 
According to the formula «this being, that arises it appeared in 
conformity with strict causal laws. The idea of moral causation, or 
retribution, the main interest of the system, was thus receiving a broad 
philosophic foundation in a general theory of Causality. This is the third 
characteristic feature of early Buddhism. It is a theory of Causation. 

\ further feature consists in the fact that the elements of existence 
were regarded as something more similar to energies^ than to sub- 
stantial elements. The mental elements^ were naturally moral, immo- 
ral ^ neutral forces. The elements of matter were imagined as 
something capable to appear as if it were matter, rather than matter 
in itself. Since the energies never worked in isolation, but always in 
mutual interdependence according to causal laws, they were called 
« synergies)) or cooperators.® 

Thus it is that the analysis of early Buddhism discovered a world 
consisting of a flow of innumerable particulars, coi sisting on the one 
side of what we see, what we hear, what we smell, what we taste 
and what we touch;® and on the other side — of simple awareness^® 
accompanied by feelings, ideas, volitions, whether good volitions or 
bad ones, but no Soul, no God and no Matter, nothing endurable and 
substantial in general. 

1 hetu-pratj/aya~t>yavasthS. 

2 adkitya-samtUpnda, 

3 pratitya-samutpanna. 

* atmtn sati idem bhamti. 

•’> t tpaka-hetu = karma. 

^ tamskara = $amskrta-dharma. 

' atta^aitta. 

'' samhknra. 

rupa-iobda-iiandha-rasa-sprastavya-aiiatanam 

1® cilta — numti'. — vyRdna. 

1' tedana-',atn}ila-i,am\lara 
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However, this flow of interconnected elements in which there were 
no real personalities was steering towards a definite aim. The steers- 
men were not personalities or souls, but ciwsal laws. The port of 
destination was Salvation in the sense of eternal Quiescence of every 
vestige of life,^ the ab.solutely inactive condition of the Universe, 
wliere all elements or all » synergies » wilHloo^e there force of energy 
and will become eternally quiescent ^e analysis into elements^ 
and energies had no other aim than to Investigate the conditions of 
their activity, to devise a method’ of reducing and stopping^ that 
activity, and so to approach and enter into the state of absolute 
Quiescence, or Nirvaijia. The ontological analysis was carried in order 
to clear the ground for a theory of the Path towards Moral Perfection 
and Final Deliverance, to the perfection of the Saint’ and to the 
absolute condition of a Buddha. In this we have a further feature of 
Buddhism, a feature which it shares with all other Indian philosophic 
systems, with the only exception of the extreme Materialists. It is a 
doctrine of Salvation. In the teaching of a path towards this goal the 
Buddhists had predecessors in early Indian mysticism.® All' India was 
divided at the time of Buddha in opponents and supporters of mysti- 
cism, in the followers of the Brahmans and those who followed the 
Shramans, in, so to speak, an open High Church and in popular sects 
strongly inclined to mysticism. The main idea of this mysticism con- 
sisted in "the belief that through practice of concentrated meditation 
a erudition of trance could be attained which conferred upon the medi- 
tator extraordinary powers and converted him into a supcrman.Buddhisra 
adapted this teaching to its ontology. Transic meditation became the 
ultimate member of the Path towards Quiescence, the special means 
through which, first of all, wrong views and evil inclinations could be 
eradicated, and then the highest mystic worlds could be reached. The 
superman, the Yogi, became the Saint,® the man or, more jirccisely, the 
assemblage of elements, where the clement of Immaculate Wisdom* 


1 nirodha = nirvdim. 

3 dharma-pravicaya. 

•* mdrga, 
whdnn-prahdna 
^ dry a, 
rt yoga. 

7 dhydna -= snmddhi yoga. 

8 drya — arhat = yogtn. 

3 prajfld amnia 
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becomes the central and predominant principle of a holy life. This 
gives us the last feature of primitive Buddhism. It is a doctrine of 
the Saint. 

Accordingly the whole doctrine is summarized in the formula of 
the so called four « truths » or four principles of the Saint, ^ viz. 
1) life is a disquieting Struggle, 2) its "rigin are evil passions, 3) eter- 
nal Quiescence is the final goal and 4) there is a Path where all the 
energies cooperating in the ^Uijrmation of lif(' become gradually extinct. 

These are the main ideas of Buddhism during the first period of 
its history, the first ('Swinging of the Wheel of the Law»>. It can 
hardly be said to represent a religion. Its more religious side, the 
teaching of a path, is utterly human. Man reaches salvation by his 
own eifort, through moral and intellectual perfection. Nor was there, 
for ought wo know, very much of a worship in the Buddhism of that 
time. The community consisted of recluses possessing neither family, nor 
property, assembling twice a month for open confession of their sins 
and engaged in the practice of austerity, meditation and philosophic 
discussions. 

The Buddhism was divided, after Asoka, of this period in 1 h schools on 
points of minor importance. The acceptance of a shadowy, semi-real perso- 
nality by the school of the Vatslputriy.is was the only important 
departure from the original scheme of that philosophy. 

§ 4. Second period op Buddhist Phidosophy. 

At the verge of the fifth century of its hist»)ry a radical change 
supervened in Buddhism, in its philosophy and u. its character as a 
religion. It •forsook the ideal of a human Buddha who disappears 
completely in a lifeless Nirvana and replaced it by the ideal of a 
divine Buddha enthroned in a Nirvana full of life. It forsook the ego- 
istic ideal of a personal Salvation and replaced it by the Universal 
Salvation of every life. It *changed at the same time its philosophy 
from a radical Pluralism into as radical a Moni^-in. This change seems 
to have been contemporaneous with a development in the brahmanic 
religions of 'India where at the same epoch the great national Gods, 
Shiva and Vishnu, began to be worshijiped and established on the 
background of a monistic philosophy. 

The fundamental philosophic conception with which the new 
Buddhism started was the idea of a real, genuine, ultimate existence, 

I catvfiri arya-satyam — aryaaya buddhasya tatUdm 
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or ulttmate reality, a reality shorn of all relations, reality in itself, 
independent, unrelated reality.^ Since all the physical and mental 
elements established by the pluralism of earljp Buddhism were admit- 
tedly interrelated elements,’ or cooperating wees,’ none of them could 
be viewed as ultimately real. They were inrarrelated, dependent and 
therefore unreal.* Nothing short ofthe i^ol||f of Aese elements, the whole 
of the wholes, the Universe itself viented^ a Unity* ns the unique real 
Substance, could be admitted as ultirndHl^ reaL This whole assemblage 
of elements,’ this Elementness’ as a Untity, was then identified with 
Buddha’s (.'osniical Body, with his aspect as.,tiie unique substance of the 
Universe.’ The elements * established in the previous period, their classi- 
fications into five groups,’ twelve bases of our cognition^’ and eigh- 
teen component parts of individual lives were not totally repudiated, 
hut allowed only a shadowy existence as elements not real in them- 
selves, elements « devoid » of any ultimate reality.” In the former 
period all personalities, all enduring substances. Souls' and Matter 
were denied ultimate reality. In the new Buddhism their elements, the 
sense data and the fundamental data of consciousness, nay even all 
moral forces,” followed the Souls in a process of dialectical destruc- 
tion. The early doctrine receives the name of a No-Soul and No- 
Substance doctrine.’* The new Buddhism receives the name of a 
No-Elements doctrine,” a doctrine of the relativity and consequent 

^ atiapehsah svabJtSimh -= sarva^dharma^Sunyata. 

2 samsJerta-dharma. 

^ aamskdra. 

4 paraspara-apeksa •= iiinya. = svdbhdva-Sunya. 

^ dharma-kdya = dharma~rd§%. 

® dharmata. 

7 Dharma-kdya = Buddha. 

^ dharma. 

* skandha (5) 
dyatann (12). 
dtidtu (18) 

13 svabhdva-kunya, 

13 citta-samprayukta-samskdra. \ 

1 ^ aridtma-vdu a -=nih -svabhai a-rdda = pudgaUi-nairdUnya -r^pudgala-Sunyai a. 
dharina-navdimya = dharma^Sunyatd — svahhdra-Sunyatd r=zparaspara- 
apeksald, OT iitnigntd ]5y tlie references collected in my Nirvana, p. 43 n. 1. 

it has been bufticiently establibhed that .ianyatd does not mean abhdra simply, 
but itaretara-ahhdva = paraspara-apeksatd^ which is want of tdtimatc reality 
(■= aparinispanimid) or Relativity. The opponents called it abhdra, cp. N}aya- 
sOtra, I 1.34, (cp W. Ruben. Die NyayasOtras, An. 260 ). M-r. P'. Obermillcr 
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unreality of all elementary data into which existence has been ana- 
lysed. 

This is the first ootstanding feature of the new Buddhism, it 
denies the ultimate reality of the elements accepted as real in early 
Buddhism. 

The doctrine of ^usality,'^usality as functional interdependence 
of every element others, ‘ not as production of some- 

thing out 6f other thin{^* this doctrine so characteristic of Buddhism 
from its beginning, is not only retained in the new Buddhism, but it 
is declared to be the foundation-stone of the whole edifice.^ However, 
its meaning is slightly changed. In primitive Buddhism all elements 
are interdependent and real, in the new Buddhism, in accor- 
dance with the new definition of reality, they are unreal because 
interdependent.* Of the principle of ((Interdependent 
Origination!) the first part is emphasized, the second is dropped 
altogether. From the point of view of ultimate reality the universe 
is one motionless whole where nothing originates and nothing disap- 
pears. Neither does something originate out of the same stuff, as the 
Sankhyas think, nor do the things originate from other things as the 
Vaise^ikas maintain, nor do the elements flash into existence for a 
moment only as the early Buddhists think. There is no origination alto- 
gether.® This is the second feature of the new Buddhism, it repudiates 
real causality altogether by merging reality in one motionless Whole. 

However, the new Buddhism did not repudiate; the reality of the 
empirical world absolutely, it only maintained t]«!it the empirical 
reality was not the ultimate one. There were thus two realities, one 
on the surface® the other under the surface.’ One is the illusive 
aspect of reality, the other is reality as it ultimately is. These tw'o reali- 
ties or ((two truths » superseded in the new Buddhism the «four truths >' 
of the early doctrine. 

calls m; attention to the foilowinir eloquent passaxe from Ilarilihadra’ii Abhisa- 

Xlankaraloka, (MinayefiF IdSS f. 71®. 7 — 0) — dharmasya dharmena iunya- 
tvSt sarvu-dharma-Sunyaia, sarva-dharmanam &amalHa-iii,um»iHa-rdSer ttarttam- 
peksatvena avabhava-apAtinUpannalKat 

1 praiitya-aamutpada. 

^ na Sfabhaeata utpddah. 

S Cp. the initial verses of Miidhjamika-karik.is and ofTS. 

♦ Cp. my Nirvana, p. 41. 

s Cp. ibid. p. 40 u. 2. 

(■ sfimrrti-satya. 

• samvrta-satya = paramdrtka-aat la 
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A further feature of the new Buddhism was the doctrine of com- 
plete equipollency between the empiricivl world and the Absolute, 
between Sainsara and NirTupa.^ All clemei^ts which were in early 
Buddhism dormant only in Ntrvapa, but active energies in ordinary 
life, were declared to be eternally dormant, thjilr activity only an illusion. 
Since the em))irical world is thus bnly an ilhisory appearance 
under which the Absolute manifests itself to the limited comprehen- 
sion of ordinary men, there is at the bottom no substantial diffe- 
rence between them. The Absolute, or Nirvana, is nothing but the 
world viewed mi specie aeternitatis. Nor can this aspect of the abso- 
lutely Real be cognized through the ordinary means of empirical 
cognition. The methods and results of discursive thought are there- 
fore condemned as quite useless for the cognition of the Absolute. 
Therefore all logic as well as all constructions of early Buddhism, its 
Buddhology, its Nirviipa, its four truths etc. arc unflinchingly con- 
demned as spurious and contradictory constructions.® The only source 
of true knowledge is- the mystic intuition of the Saint and the reve- 
lation of the new Buddhist Scriptures, in which the monistic view 
of the universe is the unique subject. This is a further outstan- 
ding feature of the new Buddhism, its merciless condemnation of all 
logic, and the predominance given to mysticism and -revelation. 

Subsequently a school of more moderate tendencies broke off from 
the main stock of these Relativists, the so called Svatantrika school 
It admitted some logic for the argumentative defense of its stand- 
jioint which nevertheless consisted in a dialectical destruction of all 
the fundamental principles on which cognition is based. 

The I’atli towards Salvation was changed into the Grand Vehicle 
in that sense that the ideal of the former period, of the Small Vehicle, 
was declared to be egoistic, and another ideal, not personal Salvation, 
but the Salvation of mankind, nay of all the Universe of the living 
creature'', was declared to harmonise with the monistic tendency of 
speculation. The empirical world was allowed a shadow of reality only 
in that simse that as a field for the pra^ise 6f transcendental altru- 
istic virtues,® of the Universal Love,* it was a preparation for the 
realisation of the Absolute-' The- Immaculate Wisdom which was 

I Cp. ibid , p. 205. 

* Ibid , p. 1 S3 
3 paramita 
*■ maha-larunS 
5 nirvana, = dharma-lcSya. 
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one of tlie elements of thi' Saint, became now, under the name of the 
Climax of Wisdom,^ identified with one aspect of Buddha’s Cosmical 
Body,* his other aspect being the world sub specie aeternitatis? 
Buddha ceased to be human. Under the name of bis Body of Highest 
Bliss * he became a real God. He however was not the Creator of the 
World. This feature the new buddhology retained from the preceding 
period. He was sttft subject jto the law of causation or, according to 
the new interpretation, to illusion.* Only the Cosmical Body, in its 
twofold aspect,^ was beyond illnsion and causation. Buddhism in this 
period becomes a religion, a High Church, .hist as Hinduism it gives 
expression to an esoteric Pantheism behind a kind of exoteric Toly- 
theism. For its forms of worship it made borrowings in the current, 
thaumaturgic, so called «tantristic», rites. For the sculptural realisation 
of its ideals it made use, at the beginning, of the mastership of Creek 
artists. 

Sucu W‘"re the deep changes which supervened in Buddhism in the 
second period of its history. 

The new or High Church did not mean, however, an exclusion from 
the former or Low Church. The theory was developped that every man, 
according to his natural inclination, according to the (iseed»® ol 
Buddhahood which is in his heart, will either choose the Grand Vehicle 
or the Small one as a the proper means for his Salvation. Both chur- 
ches continued to live under the roof of the same monasteries. 

§ 5. The 'ihibd pekiod .ip Budiuiist .'.illiOSophy. 

After another quinquentenary, at the verge of the first millennium 
of the history of Buddhism in India, a luitlier important change 
supervened in the orientation of its pliilosophy. The following 
development became contemporaneous with the golden age of 
Indian civilization, when a great part of India wis united unde r the 
prosperous rule of the national dynasty of the Gujitas. Arts and 
sciences flourished and the Buddhists took r i>'’ominent pait in tins 
revival. The new dircctioij' wa* finally guen to Buddhist philosophy 

^ pTfijfid-pnmniiia 
* jfldna-l'dya, 

‘ svabhdia^lcdyn. 

^ sambhoga-ldya. 

there ia in the Bambhnga-hdya «r littic rel.c of duhlha-satya » 
t* htja ~ prakrO-Uhmn gotram. 
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by two great men, natives of Peshaver, the brothers Saint A sang a 
and Master Vasubandhu. Evidently in accordance with the spirit 
of the new age, the condenmation of all logic which characterized the 
])receding period, was forsaken, and Baddhi^ began to take a very 
keen interest in logical problems. This is tlM|^ outstanding feature 
of that period, a keen interest in logic, whwlgnards the end of the 
period becomes overwhelming and supehtodp all flle^ormer theoretical 
part of Buddhism. 

The storting point of the new*depa|4are seems to have been 
something in the kind of an Indian „Cogiit, ergo sum**. nWe cannot 
deny the validity of Introspection, the ^Iddhists now declared, as 
against the school of total Ulusionism, because, if we deny introspection, 
we must deny con&ciousness itself, the whole universe will then be 
reduced to the condition of absolute cecity ». «If we do not really 
know that we cognize a patch of blue, we will never cognize the blue 
itself. Therefore introspection must be admitted as a valid source of 
knowledge ». The problem of Introspection afterwards divided all India 
as well as the Buddhists into two camps, its advocates and its oppo- 
nents,‘ but originally the theory, seems to have been directed against 
the extreme skepticism of the Madhyamikas. It constitutes the second 
feature of Buddhist philosophy in its third period. 

A further feature, a feature which gave its stump to the whole 
period, consists in the fact that the skepticism of the preceding period 
was fully maintained, regarding the existence of an external world. Bud- 
dhism became idealistic. It maintained that ail existence is necessarily 
mental * and that our ideas have no support in a corresponding external 
reality.^ However, not all ideas were admitted as equally real; degrees 
of reality were established. Ideas were divided in absolutely fanciful,^ 
relatively real and absolutely real.^ The second and the third cate- 


1 SDS idves tbe formulation OTidently from Pr. viniicaya, cp. NE., p. 261. 
Expressed more precisely the Indian formula would he — cogitantan me sentio, 
ne sit eaeeus mundus <mnis=:svasamvedarum angxkaryam, at^atha jjagad-andhyam 
prasoQyeUi. Prof. Sylrain L£ti has already compared tbe m>a-sa^vedana to tbe 
eogtio ergo sum, cp. MahSyXna-BjitrXlankXra, II, p. 20. 

2 Cp. Tol. II, p. 29 n. 4. 

3 vyAana-matra-vado = sems-tsam-pa. 

* mralatnbana-iSda. 

5 parikdlpita 
2 para-tantra 
7 pari-ntspanna 
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gory were considered as real. Two realities were admitted, the relati- 
vely and the absolutely real, whereas, in the preceding period, all 
ideas were declared to be unreal,^ because they were relative.* This 
is the third feature of tiie last phase of Buddhist philosophy, it became 
a system of Idealism^ 

Finally, a prmjnMit.. fixture of the new Buddhism is also its 
theory of a « store-house' ^DSciousness»,* a theory which is pre- 
dominant in the first of the period and dropped towards its 
end. There being no ex^jjpar world and no cognition apprehending 
it, but only a cognition ^ich is introspective, which apprehends, so 
to say, its own self, the Universe, the real world, was assumed to 
consist of an infinity of possible ideas which lay dormant in a << store- 
house » of consciousness. Beality becomes then cogitability, and the 
Universe is only the maximu m of compossible reality. A Biotic Force ^ 
was assumed as a necessary complement to the stored consciousness, 
a lurce which pushes into efficient existence the series of facts con- 
stituting actual reality. Just as the rationalists in Europe assumed 
that an infinity of possible things are included in God’s Intellect and 
that he chooses and gives reality to those of them which together 
constitute the maximum of compossible reality, just so was it in 
Buddhism, with that difierence that God’s Intellect was replaced by 
a «store-house consciousness)!® and his will by a Biotic Force. This is 
the last outstanding feature of the concluding phase of Buddhist 
philosophy. 

Just as the two preceding peiiods it is divide' i in an extreme, and 
a moderate ® school. The latter, as will appear in the sequel of this 
work, dropped the extreme idealism of the beginning ’’ and assumed 
a critical or transcendental idealism. Jt also dropped the theory of a 
>< store house consciousness », as being nothing but a Soul in disguise. 

As a religion Buddhism remained in this period much the same 
as it has been in the preceding one. Some changes were introduced 
in the theory of Nirvana, of the Buddha and of the Absolute in order 
to bring it,' in line with the idealistic principles of the system. The 

1 Sunya, 

2 paraspara-apel’sa, 

3 alaya-vijnana. 

^ anaduvasana. 

^ dgama-anv sarin, 

® nydya-rddin, 

Cp. below, vol. IT, p- 329 n. 
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greatest raeu of this period seem to have been free thinkers. The 
elucidation of their system of philosophy is the object of the present 
•work. 
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§ 6. The place op Buddhist Logic in ^he history of Indian 

Philosophy. 

Such was the state pf affairs which the first Buddhist lojTiciaus have 
found in their own Bu^kihist home when they first took up the study 
of lof^ic. They found ISiere .three different systems. But in the wider 
purview of All India the Variety of philosophic opinion was still 
greater. It was really infinite. However, out of all this infinite variety 
seven philosophic systems seem to have exercised some traceable, 
cither positive or negative, influence upon the formation of the diffe- 
rent phases of Buddhist philosopliy.^ They were, 1 ) the Materialists, 
(Carvaka-Barhaspatya), 2) the Jains with their doctrine (»f universal 
animation, 3) the evolutionism of Sankhya, 4) the niysticisiii of Yoga, 
5) the Monism of Aupanisada-Vedanta, 6) the realism of Ine ortodox 
Mrmamsakas and 7) the realism of Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

1) The Materialists. 

The Indian Materialists ^ denied the existence of any spiritual sub- 
stances, as all Materialists indeed are doing. Therefore no Soul, no 
God. The spirit only a product of certain material stiilfs, just as wini‘- 
spirit is the product ot lerraentation.'^ They therefore, first of all, 
admitted of no other source of our knowledge than sense-perception.'^ 
Knowledge consists for them, so to speak, in physiological reflexes. 

They, next to that, denied every established order in the LiuivfT^c, 
other than a haphazard order. They admitted ot r > a priori^ lunding, 
eternal moral law, «The stick»), they maintained, . e. the p(*ual code 
is the law. They therefore denied retribution, other than a haphazard 
retribution from the wordly power. To speak Indian, they denied tin* 
law of lairma. It is a noticeable fact that materialism was fostered and 
studied in India especially in schooB of political thought.'^ Political 

I Those systems are alone taken into account wliit h have Riirvi^ed in litoraturc. 
Tlie intiuence of those couti'mporaries of Buddha whose work has not Burvi\fnl 
must Lave been still stron^jjer. On the influence of ili nve lieretical teaclicia on 
.lainism and Buddhism cp. the very interesting records collected hy I'.. C. I. aw, 
Historical (ileanings, pp. iil tV (t alcutta, l‘'*J2). 

* Madhava’s account in SDS remains dll now our chief source IV the know- 
ledge of the arguments of Indian Materialism, Considerable addition tf* it has tiec'n 
recently done by prof. J. Tueci. Professor M. Tubiansky is at pres(Mit engaged in 
a work of collecting information on this subject from Tibetan sources. 

3 SDS, p. 7. 

Ibid., p. 3. 

Such as the Hirhaspatyas, the Ausauasas, etc. 
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men, having thus freed their conscience from every moral tie, preached 
a businesslike macchiavelism in politics. They supported the establi- 
shed order and the religion upon which it was founded, without caring 
to be religious themselves ^ But not only ^ materialism flourish, 
so to speak, among the governing class of the UMU society, it also had 
its votaries among the popular circles. From am^lfthe six successful 
popular preachers who were wandering thros||^ 'the tillages of Hin- 
dustan during the life-time of Buddha, two at least were materialists. 

A further feature of Indian materialism, vroich is hat a consequence 
of the foregoing one, is that it denied evei^j^igher aim in life other 
than personal interest. The idea of a self-sacrifice, of a sacrifice of one’s 
interests and even of one’s life for a higher aim, this so prominent 
a feature of Buddhism, seemed ridiculous to them. To speak Indian, 
tliey denied Nirvai.ia. «Your death is your Nirvaijia»- they maintained,* 
there is no other 1 

In the denial of a Soul and of a God Buddhism fell in line with the 
Materialists. It diverged from them in maintaining Karma and Nii^pa. 

2) Jainism. 

In Jainism, on the other hand, the Buddhists met with a very 
developped theory of moral defilement and purification,* and a theory of 
spiritual existence extended even to plants and to inanimate, nonorganic 
things which wore also supposed to possess Souls. But the Souls in 
Jainism were serai-material substances, coextensive with the body, and 
subject to growth in size together with the growth of the body. Moral 
impurity was imagined as an influx of a subtle filthy stuff through 
the pores of the skm luto the interior of the Soul.* The Soul was then 
filled with this stuff as a bag with sand. Moral progress was explained 
as a shutting up of the openings for the filthy matter to stream in, 
and as the ultimate purification and elevation of the saintly Soul to a 
final Nirvapa in those higliest spheres which are the limit of every 
movement.® Thus the moral law represents in Jainism a hypostasized 
super-realism. To speak Indian, the Icarma of the Jains is matter.* 

1 ( p. Kaiitaliya, I, 39—40 

s SDS., p. 7. 

3 JainiBm can, like Buddhism, claim to be a satnkleia-vyavcidantko dharnuihfi. e., 
a moral preaching 

t Gp. the excel lent exposition of the Jaina doctrine of Karma in Prof. H. v. 6 1 a- 
senapp’s work, devoted to this subject. 

$ Where the clement dharma ceases and the element adhartna begins. 

0 karvKf paudgaMam. 
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Between these two opposed outlooks Buddhism steered along 
what it itself called the Middle Path. It denied a substantial Soul and 
a God. It retained mental phenomena and it sa\e(l Karma and Nir- 
vana, but in clearing them of every tinge of super-realism. 

The ontology ot0^e> Jains contains likewise many traits of 
similarity with The starting pednt of both systems is the 

same, it consists in a decislK^ opposition to the monism of the Aranyakas 
and Upanishads,^ where real Being is assumed as one eternal substance 
without beginning, changCt or end. The Jains answered, just as the 
Buddhists, that Being is «<Joine(l to ])roduction, continuation and de- 
struction »».^ The systems of that time were divided in India in « radical » 
and « non-radical I) oncs.^ They maintained eitlier tliat every thing 
was eternal in its essence, change only {ijiparent, or they maintained 
that every thing was moving, stability only apparent. To this « radical 
class belonged Vedanta and Sankhya on the one side, lUiddhism on 
the oth':r. The second class admitted a permanent substance with real 
changing qualities. Jainism, the old Yoga school* and the Vaisesikas 
or tneir forruniiers adhered to this jirinciple. Since Jainism is consi- 
derably older than the origin of Buddhism,^ its leadership in the oppo- 
sition against monistic ideas is plausible. For the defense of their 
intermediate position the Jains developped a curious dialectical method,® 
according to which existence and non-existence were inherent in every 
object, therefore any jiredicate could be partly true and partly false. 
Even the predicate of being « inexpressible could be asserted as weP 
as denied of every thing at the same time. This method looks 
like an answer to the Madhyaniika method of irooving the «iiiex- 
pressible»' cliaracter^ of absolute reality by reducing its every pos- 
sible predicates ad absurdura and thus reducing empirical reality 
to a mirage. 

3) The Sankhya system. 

The Sankhya system of philosophy marks a considerable progress 
ill the history of Indian speculation. It could not but influence all 


1 Cp. H. Jacobi, ERK, ait. JainisTii, 

® el’avta-nnekdnta, cp. NS IV. 1, 25, 2U. 

** Svayambhuva-yoga cp NK.,p 
^ Cp. II. Jacobi, loc. cit. 

5 sydd-vdda 

® amrracamya-avdktavya, 

7 anabhilapya^anirvacnmya-iUnya, 

hicLuibatsIty, I 2 
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other Indian circles, whether in the pale of brahmanism or outside it. 
When the Buddhists, from their critical standpoint, attack brahma- 
nical speculation, they, in the later period, especially direct their 
destructive critique against the idea of a God like Vishnu and of a 
substantive Matter like thu of the atheistic Sankhyas.^ In its classi- 
cal form* the Sankhya system assumed the existence of a plurality 
of individual Souls on the one side, and of a unique, eternal, perva- 
sive and substantial Matter^ on the other. This Matter is supposed 
to begin by an undifferentiated condition* of equipoise and rest. 
Then an evohitionary pr(»cess® is started. Matter is then never at rest, 
always changing, changing every minute,* but finally it again reverts 
to a condition of rest and equipoise. Tliis Matter embraces not only 
the human body, bu^ all our mental states as well, they are given 
a materialistic origin and essence.’ The Souls represent only a pure, 
unchanging light whicli illumines the evolutionary process and the 
process of thought-reflexes as widl. The connection between this always 
changing Matt(*r and the perfectly motionless Spirit is a very feeble 
point oi the system. The Buddhists destroyed and ridiculed this arti- 
ficially constructed connection.® The beginning and the end of the 
evolutionary process remains also unexplicable, the explanation given 
is very week. But tlie idea of an eternal Matter which is never 
at rest, always evolving from (uic form into another, is a veiy 
strong point of the system, and it does credit to the philosophers 
of that school, that they at so early a date in the history of human 
thought so clearly f(»rmulate(l the idea of an eternal Matter whicli is 
never at rest. 

The Buddhists in this point corni* very near to the Sankhyas. They 
also were teaching that whatsoever exists is never at lest, and, there- 
fore, they were constantly on guard® not to loose sight of the 


1 xsimra-prndhanMi, cp, TSP, p. II, 131, Tfitp , p. 338, 14. 
laitscaily form, as recorded by GarakalV. 1, when pradh ina and brah- 
man were the same entity, tbe parallelism >\ith Buddhism is still 4 ?reJit( r, 
op. especially IV. 1. 14 where thi doctrine of sdrujiya is mentioned 
^ jjradhfirift 
* avyakta 
^ parinama 

® pratihsawt-pnrtndma. 

’ jadn. 

® Cp. NB find NHT transl. below, vol If, pp. 203 S 
® Cp. AKB., \ jf) ff., and ( <’ , p. PO 
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fundamental difference between boih systems, since this characteristic 
feature brought both systems very close together. There is between 
them an ascertainable reciprocal influence in the attempts to grapple 
with the idea of instantaneous being.^ We shall revert to this 
point when analysing the Buddhist tlumry of a Universal Flux 
of Being. But we mention already ikav that the Buddhists denied 
the existence of a snhstaatial matter altogether. Movement consists 
for them of moments, it Js a staccato movement, momentary flaches 
cf a stream of energy. For the Sankhyas movement is compact, it is a 
legato movement, the momentary changes are changes of a fluctuating 
substancial stuff with which they are identical. « Everything is 
evanescentM,^ says the Buddhist, because there is no stuff. « Everything 
is persistent M,’ says the Sankhya, because although never at lest, it 
represents fun<lamcntally one and the same stuff.^ 

Both systems share in common a tendency to push tfi*» analysis of 
Existence up to its minutest, last clemf'nts which are imagined as 
absolute qualities, or things possessing only one unique quality. They 
are called « qualities*) (guna-dharma) in both systems in the sense of 
absolute qualities, a kind of atomic, or intra-atomic, energies of which 
the empiricah things are composed. Botl) systems, therefore, agree in 
denyingtheobjectivere ility of the categoiies of Substance and Quality,’’ 
and of the relation of Inherence uniting them. There is in Sankhya 
philosophy no sejiarate existence of qualities. What we call quality i^ 
but a particular manifestation of a subtle entity. To every new unit 
of quality corresponds a subtle (lunntmn of matter which is called guna 
^quality)), but represents a ^ul)tle substantive eni.ry. The same applies 
to early Buddhism where all qualities are substantive® or, more 
precisely, dynamic entities, although they are also called dharmas 
<« qualities ». 


1 Cp. CC. p. 42 ff. 

2 asarvam anityamn, cp. NS, IV. 1. 25 ff 

Ksarvam nityamn, rp. ibid., IV. 1 29 ff, nc. * .thstandiug this distinction 
both systems are advocates of IcsanikaUa. 

^ The result and the cause are the me stuff — sat-Tcarya-vada 

^ Cp. S. N. Dasgupta, Histoiy, I, pp. 213—4; he compares the gunas of the 
Sankhya system with the « Reals » of Herbart, which comparison is, in my opinion, 
very much to the point The gunas, as well as the dharmas, are in fact « Binge rrnt 
aVsolut einfacher Qualitat)). 

® Cp. Yasomitra’s remark: vidyamdnam dravyam (CC., p. 20 n.), hut 
•dravyam is here ksanikamy a « non -subsisting substance ». 
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The Sankhya system can thus be regarded as the first serious step 
that the Indian speculation took against naive realism. It became the 
ally of Buddhism in its fight with extreme realistic systems. 

4) The Yoga sySte*®. 

The yoga practices of concentrated meditfll^ were a very popular 
feature of religious life in ancient India and^^l systons of philosophy, 
with the only exception of the Mimamsaka8,-.^d of course of the Mate- 
rialists, were obliged to adapt their theoEHhl $o as to afford some 
opportunity for the entrance of mysticism. Sltoe scholars have exager- 
ated the importance of those features which Buddhism shares in com- 
mon with the different schools of Yoga philosophy. The practical side 
of both these systems, the practice of austerities and of transic medi- 
tation, their moral teachings, the theory of karma, of the defiling and 
purifying moral forces arc indeed in many points similar, but this 
similarity extends to the .Tains and many other systems. The ontology 
of the Batanjala-yoga school is borrowed almost entirely from the 
Sankhya. But the old Yoga school, the Svayambhuva-yoga,’ admitted 
the existence of a permanent matter alongside with its impermanent 
but real, qualities; it admitted the reality of a suhstance-to-quality 
relation and, evidently, all the consequences which tjjis fundamental 
principle must have had for its ontology, psychology and theology. It 
enabled the Yogas to be, without contradiction, the champions of mono- 
theism in ancient India. They believed in a personal, allmighty, omni- 
scient and commi.serative Hod. This feature alone separates them deci- 
dedly from not only the Buddhists, but equaly from the atheistic 
Sankhyas.* As a « non-radical system the old genuine Yoga school 
could have but little in common with these two « radical schools. 
But its practical mysticism and its theory of karma constitutes the 
common stock of the great majorit) of Indian systems. Even the later 
Buddhist logicians, notwithstanding all their aversion to uncritical 


1 These Svayamhliuva Yogins were not at all sat- karya-vadins, or they were 
it only model utely {at fldntntah), in a mrabure in which all rcalistb ran be so dip^ign- 
nted. Cp. NK. p. 32 and Tatp., 428. 20 There ib no necessity at all to surmise 
that the Yogas mentioned by V.itsy.iyana ad NS, I, I, 20 were I'.itafijala Yo^s 
as Mr. K. Chattopadhy aya, JRAS, 1927, p 854 ft' evidently assumes. * 

9 On all the contradictiona which arise to the P-itaiyalaa by assuming a perso- 
nal God cp. Tux( n. Yoga, p. 62 ff. 

3 an-elSnta 
* ekSnia. 
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methods of thought, were nevertheless obliged to leave a loop-hole for 
the entrance of full mysticism and thus to support the religious theory 
of a Saint and of a Buddha. This loop-hole was a kind of intelligible 
intuition^ which was described as a gift to contemplate directly, as if 
present before the sensep,th9t condition of the Universe which, abstractly 
and vaguely, appeare44|i8 a necessary consequence of logic to the philo- 
sopher. In later, idealiiftic fiaddhism this mystic intuition of a rational 
construction ^ was the chief remainder of the old mysticism. In early 
Buddhism it was the last and most powerful stage in the path towards 
salvation and was destined ^ achieve supernatural results. 

5) The Vedanta. 

The interrelations between Buddhism and Vedanta, their mutual 
influences, their mutual attractions and repulsions at different times 
of their parallel development, is one of the most interesting chapters 
of tne history of Indian philosophy; it deserves a special study. As 
has been just stated. Buddhism was somelimes obliged carefully to 
observe the line of demarcation separating it from the Sankhya and Yoga 
systeras,in order not to be confounded with them. But,as regards Vedanta, 
it really did sometimes fall in line witn it, so as to leave no substantial 
difference, except the difference in phrasing and terminology. In the 
first period Buddhist philosophy represents the contradictorily opposed 
part to the philosophy of the Ujianishads. Just as the latter declares 
that the Universe represents a real Unity, that it is One-without-a- 
Second, that subject and object, the Ego and the V ' rid, the individual 
Soul and the Soul of (he Universe, coalesce in the same Unity, — just 
so does Buddhism emphatically declare that there is no real unity at 
all, every thing is discrete, it is splitt in an infinity of minutest elements, 
the Individual represents a congeries of physical and mental elements 
without a real Soul behind them, and the external world an assemblage 
of impermanent elements without any abiding stuff behind. But ii< the 
second period, as already mentioned, that (Jausality which is the only 
link between the separate elements becomes hypostasized. it becomes 
the Uttifiue Substance of the Universe in which all the separate elements 
of the former period are merged anu oecorae "Void>i of any realit v in 
thefcsejves. 'I'he spirit of a revolt against Monism, after ha\ing 
produced a most interesting system of extreme Pluralism, did not 


1 yogi-pratyaksa, cp. my Nirvana, p. ifi ff. 

2 bhuta-artha, cp. NIVI, p. 11. 17. 
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survive, it could not destroy Indian Monism which remained unshaken, 
so deeply was it rooted in its brahminical stongbolds. On the contrary, 
Monism took the offensive and finally established itself triumphantly 
in the very heart of a new Buddhism. Transjplanted upon a fresh soil 
the old Monism produced a powerful growth of various systems. In 
the schools of N agarjuna and Deva it' a dialectical found- 

ation, in the way of a dialectical destructio^f all other systems. In 
the schools of Asanga and Vasuban«l|^ it became established 
dogmatically, as a system of Idealism, a^J^nally, in the schools of 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti it was estnlpdied critically, upon a 
system of epistemology and logic. This exhuberant growth of argument- 
ative defense could not but influence, in its turn, the old monistic 
circles and we see Gaudapada founding a new school of Vedanta and 
directly confessing his follovrship of Buddhism.^ This feeling of just 
acknowledgment was superseded, in the person of Sankara-acarya, 
by a spirit of sectarian animosity and even extreme hatred. But 
nevertheless we find, later on, in the same school a man like Srlhar^a^ 
liberally acknowledging that there is but an insignificant divergence 
between his views and those of the Madhyamikas. 

Thus it is that Buddhism and Vedanta appear in the history 
of Indian philosophy as mutually indebted parties. 

6) The Mimamsa. 

The Mimamsakas were the most orthodox theologists of the old 
brahmanical sacrificial religion. They were averse to any other kind of 
speculation than that attaining to sacrifice. The Scripture, Veda, was 
for them nothing but an assemblage of about 70 commands^ enjoining 
sacrifice and establishing the kind of reward^ that was produced by 
them. No religious emotion and no moral elevation in that religion, 
all is founded on the principle: pay the brahmin bis fee and you will 
have the reward. However, they were driven by necessity to defend this 
businesslike religion, and for strengthening the authority of the Veda 
they imagined the theory of eternal sounds of speech. The ABC® of 

1 Cp. Maudukyop. karikii, IV; <p. S.N. Dasgnpta, History, v. I, p. 422 tf 
s Cp. Kbaiidana>Kbaada-Kb.tdy a, pp. 19 and 29 (Cbowkb). — Mddhya- 
m€cddt-i3g-vyainhdr5nam svariipdpaldj>o na Sakyata iti. 
s utpatti-miihi. 

* phala-vidht. 

4 gakarddx. 
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which our speech coDsists were, according to this theory, not sounds 
as otli(»r sounds and noises are.^ They were substances sui generis^ 
eternal and ubiquitous, but imperceptible to ordinary men otherwise 
than ill occasional manifestations. Just as light does not produce, but 
only makes manifest the ^bjecl^ upon which it falls, just so our articulation 
only makes manifest, bii| not produce the sounds of Veda. This 
absurd idea, assailed b|^^^l^her orthodox and unorthodox schools, the 
Miinamsakas defend by fu'guments and sophisms of extraordinary 
dialectical subtlety** It iit|q)jiljbDitly exhausted all their speculative wits, 
for in all other problei|$l th% maintained the most rh^cidedl y realistic, 
anti-metaphysical, negative position. No God Creator, no Omniscient 
Being, no Saints, no mysticism whatsoever, the world as it appears to 
our senses and nothing more. Therefore, no innate ideas, no constructive 
cognition, no images, no introspection, a bare consciousness,^ a tabula 
rasa of sensitivity and memory, which registers and jireserves all external 
experi.- /'ng. The same spirit of super-realism which manifests itself in 
the theory of eternal articulate sounds, appears also in the theory of 
computed rewards. Every partial act of which a complicated sacrifice 
consists produces a partial result^ the results are then added together 
and produce as a combined reward,^ that result which was aimed at by 
the sacrifice. In their realism and their logic the Mimamsakas were 
hardly distinguishable from the realistic Nyaya-Vaisesika school, but 
the problem of eternal articulate sounds was the point at issue between 
them. Their most decided opponents were th(‘ Buddhists. There is hardly 
a single point in philosophy in whijb both these 'vstems would not 
represent the one just the reverse of the other. 

All these systems of philosophy, however different they be in their 
ontology, had this feature in common, that their theory of cognition 
remained, generally speaking, in the phase of naive realism. Even 
Vedanta, notwithstanding all its spirituali.stic monism, admitted, on 
the empirical plane, a realistic theory of the origin of our knowledge. 
We find the sanie ray of light travelling towards the object, seizing 
iLs form and carrying it back to the Soul of th^ Individual. The fact 
that this ray of light, this object and this individual Soul are hut one 


^ Lor the liliTi imani sakas dhmn is t!i»‘ guna of jubt ab with 

the Vaisesikas, but tarna is a substance, dimyn^ and it is mtya 
2 ni^akdram vtjfldnam, 

^ bhdga-apurva 

^ iamdhdra-apuriay cp. on apuna (ioldatilckers’s Dictioiiaiy. 
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and the same entity does not disturb the realistic habits of thought 
of these philosophers. 

The theory of this realistic epistemology was elaborated and 
defended in the school of Nyaya-VaiSe§ika. 

7) The Nyaya-Vai§e?iKa system. 

Buddhist logic was created in a spirit ^ a decisive opposition to 
the logic of these Realists, and, since in thij^ course of our investigation 
we shall have often to refer to their systaipii, it will not be amiss to 
dwell here on its leading principles. 

The Indian Realists maintain that the external world is cognized 
by us in its genuine reality. There are no innate ideas ^ and no 
a priori principles.^ Everything comes into the cognizing individual 
from without. All cognitions are experiences conducted by the appa- 
ratus of our senses® into the cognizing Soul, where they are sifted, 
ordered* and preser\ed as traces of former experiences. These dor- 
mant traces® are capable under favourable circumstances of being 
aroused and of producing recollections, which being mixed up with new 
experiences create qualified percepts.® Consciousness is pure conscious- 
ness,’ it does not contain any images, but it contemplates, or illumi- 
nes, external reality directly, by the light of cogqjtion. It sheds a 
pure light of consciousness upon objects lying in the ken. The sense 
of vision is a ray of light which reaches the object,® sei/ies its form 
and communicates it to the cognizing Soul. There are no images lying 
between external reality and its cognition. Cognition is therefore not 
introspective,® it does not apprehend images, but it apprehends 
external reality, reality it.self. Self-consciousness is explained as an 
inferential cognition of the presence of knowledge in oneself or by 
a subsequent step in the act of perception.’’ The structure of the 


1 mraldram vt)minam. 

^ prdficah praiy<iy(ihy na praiyafienh, NK p 267. 

trtvidha-hannikarsa. 

^ samakahia 

satnslara — f^mrti-jantika-bdmaiju 
® satikalpahim pratyalsam 

7 nirdkdram vtjndnam. 

8 prdpya-l aritJ 

8 svasamvedamm ndsft 
jfldtatn-vaidtj cp. NK, p. 267 12 
11 anu^vyavasayn. 
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external world corresponds adequately tc what is found in our cognition 
and in the categories of our language. It consists of substances and 
sensible qualities which can be picked up by our sense faculties. The 
qualities are inherent in real substances. All motions are likewise 
realities per se, inherent in eqrrcsponding substances. Universals are 
also external realities« teaUities connected with particular things in 
which they reside Xf a specwl relation called inherence. This relation 
of Inherence is hypostasised'iuid is also a special external reality. All 
other relations are cntem in the catalogue of Being under the head 
of qualities, but Inherence is a « meaning)*’ which is nevertheless an 
external reality different from the things related. This makes together 
six categories of Being: Substances, Qualitie.s. Motions, Universals, 
Particulars and Inherence, to which a seventh category has been 
added later on in the shape of « non-existence »,* also a real •< meaning » 
acce'«‘’ib’'' to perception by the senses through a special contact. 
Causality is creative, that is to say, material causes* and efficient 
•cau.ses * combine in the creation of a new reality which represents a 
now whole,* a thing which did not previously exist,* notwithstanding 
the enduring presence of its matter, 't’he whole is another real entity 
different from the paits of which it is composed. This entire structure of 
the external world, its relations and causality — all is cognizable through 
the senses. The intellect,’ or the reason, is a quality produced in the 
Soul by S]iecial agencies, it is not the ''oul’s essence. Through inferences it 
cognizes the same objects which have b< - n cognizeu » TOugh the senses, 
but cognizes them with a higher degree of clcarnesi and distinctness. 
The whole system represents nothing but the principle of realism con- 
sequently applied. If substances an* real, the universals residing in 
them are also real and their relation" are external realities as well. 
If all this is real, it must be equally amenable to sense-perception. 
The principle is laid down that the sense faculty which apprehends 
the presence of an object in the ken also apprehends its inherent 


1 padartha. 

abhdva — ahhdva indriyena grhyaU^ » '1 ar ka-bhfiija, p. 30; tlio same 
admitted by old Sankbya, cp (’akrapani ad Caraka, lA 1.128; it in a 'I'liesya- 
viSei^fina-hh~iva~8anmlar.<ia. 

3 samavdyx-kdrana. 

4 mmitta-ldrana. 

5 avayavin. 

6 fisat^ldryam = pun am asat Idryam -= punam asad avayavi, 

7 huddhi. 
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universals and relations and the occasional non-existencc, or absence, 
of the object as well.' 

The theory of inference and the form of the syllogism were in the 
i-ealistic systems in iull agreement with t)|Miir fundamental wholesale 
realism. No a priori notions, no necessa^ '^ths, no necessity in de- 
ductions. Every deduction founded on fom^BnlKlperience, all knowledge 
casual. All invariable concomitance, being a ^suU of former experience, 
reaches only so far as experience gott^'iXhere is no necessary 
a priori connection between the logical re4N|H and its consequence.* 
Therefore all invariable concomitance is established on experience, 
on sense-knowledge. It is established as a summary * of that experience. 

The syllogism is five-membered. It is a deductive step from a parti- 
cular case to another particular case. Therefore the example plays the 
part of .a separate member. The general rule,* of which the example 
ought to be an illustration, is included in the example as its subordi- 
nate jiart. The syllogism has five members because it is inductive- 
deductive. The members are: thesis, reason, example (including major 
premise), application (= minor premise), and conclusion (— thesis), e.g.: 

1. Thesis. The mountain has fire. 

2. Reason. Because it has smoke. 

3. Example. As in the kitchen: wheresoever smoke, there also fire. 

4. Application. The mountain has smoke. 

5. Conclusion. The mountain has tire. 

At a lat. T date the Mniiamsakas, probably under the influence of 
the Buddhist critique, made the concession that either the first three 
members or the last three were sufficient to establish the conclusion. 
In the last three, if we drop the example, we will have a strictly 
Aristotelian svllogism, its first figure. 

Beside a theory of sense-perception and a theory of the syllogism 
with its corollary, a theory of logical fallacies, the text books of 
early Nyaya contain a detailed code of rules for carrying on disputa- 
tions, i. e., a teaching of dialectics. 

The schoo' of Nyaya had ali’eady a developed logic when 
the Buddhists began to manifest a keen interest in logii^l pro- 


^ yena indrtytna vastu grhyate, Una fat- samarcta-guna-l-riyu-sSmanyadi 
grhyate^ tad-abhdrai ca, ibid 

* yogyatd-fnmbandhah = svabhnva-sambandhah. 
iipa-gamhurena 

* rySpti. 
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blems. The Buddhist doctrine then came to graft itself on the early 
pre-lUiddistic stock. But then a clash supervened at once between two 
utterly incompatible outlooks. The brahmanical logic was formal and 
built up on a foundation of naive realism. The Buddhists at that time 
became critical idealists ami their interest in logic was not formal, but 
philosophic, i. e., episteffl^lojd^l. A reform of logic became indispensable. 
It was achieved by Pi%n^a. 

§ 7. JBuijDBaiT Logic refore Dignaga.^ 

The fundamental i|r^tise of the Nyaya schnul, the aphorisms 
composed by G o t a m a, contains, loosely mixed up together, rub s 
of conducting disputations and a manual of logic. Its logical part, 
the part devoted to inference and syllogism, is comparatively insigni- 
ficant. The system of realistic ontology was contained in the aphorisms 
of the sister school of the Vaisesikas. The major part of the first 
tres»^l‘ is occupied by describing the different inethoiK of carrying 
on a i^ublic debate. The hona fide^ and mala fidc'^ arguineiit are 
described, the cavilling,^ tho futile answers,® logical fallacies*’* and 
finally all the cases are mentioned where the d(‘bater must be pro- 
nounced by the umpire to have lost the contest.’ It is onlj in the 
reformed new brahmanical logic, the logic which emerged fnun the 
struggle with Buddhism, that this part is dropped altogether and 
the theory of syllogism begins to play the central part. 

The date of origin of the Nyaya-aphorisms is not known with 
anything like precision.''’ In its syd unatic form *he Nyaya system is 

1 Cp. on this subject the excellent article of Piof. J. Tncci, JHAS. July 1929. 
p. 4ol tf. It is full of information regarding the logical paris of Asanga’a and other 
works. Ilis information on the conknts of the Tark.i-s."iatra fragments however 
does not agree with the information collected by A. Vostrikov and B. Vassiliev. 

2 vdda, 
chala. 

* vitatjda, 
jati. 

hetr-dhhdsa 

' idgraha-sihdna. 

Oa the pre-hibtory of the Nyaya bj em cp II. Jacobi, Zur Frubgcschichte 
der ind. Phil. (Preiiss. Ak., 1911) and S. C. Vidyabhugana, History of Indiin 
Logic, pp. 1 — 60. On the probable date of tho Ny.iya-siitias of Gotama- Ak-npnda 
cp. IT Jacobi JAOS, 1911, p. 29, H. Ui, The Vaifc.e;ika Philosoph>. p 16 (K.VS), 
L. Snali, Filoaotia Indiana, p. 14, Ruben, I>ie Nyaya-siitras. p XII, 
S. N. Da sgupta, History, v. I, p. 277 li and my Krkenntnisbiheorie u Logik, 
Anhangll (Munch r., 1924). 
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later than the other Indian classical systems. Bat in the form of some 
manual on the art of debate it is not improbable that it existed at 
a considerably earlier date. The Buddhist schools of the Hmayana have 
not preserved any manual of that sort, but it is highly probable that 
they must have existed. The opening debate of the Katha-vatthu 
on the reality of a Soul is conducted with so hi^ a degree of artificiality 
and every kind of dialectical devices that <jl suggests the probable 
existence of special manuals in which the art of debate was taught.^ 
Syllogistic formulation of the thesis is quite unknown at that time, 
but dialectical tricks of every kind abound. 

The oldest Buddhist compositions on the art of debate that have 
reached us in Tibetan translations are two tracts by N a g a r j u n a, 
the «Rcpudiation of Contests))^ and the nDialcctical 
splitting (of every thesis)* **.® Both contain the exposition 
and the vindication of that unique method of conducting a debate which 
consists in proving nothing positive, but in applying the test of relativity 
to every positive thesis of the opponent and thus destroying it dialecti- 
cally. There is indeed absolutely nothing which would not be relative 
in some respect, and therefore everything can be denied ultimate reality 
when its dialectical nature is disclosed. The first of these tracts 
mentions the four methods of proof current in the N^aya school and 
the second quotes the initial aphorism of Go tarn a in which the 
16 topics to be examined in the treatise are enumerated. By applying 
his critical axe of relativity Nagarjuna establishes that alt the 16 topics 
are relational and therefore ultimately unreal. These facts allow us to 
assume that the fundamental treatise of the Nyaya school probably 
existed in some form or other at the time of Nagarjuna. They also 
encourage the hypothesis that similar tracts might have been in 
existence already among the early schools of the Hmayana, and that 
Nagarjuna was jirobably not the first Buddhist to have composed them. 
Be that as the case may be, Nagarjuna at any rate either introduced 


* This 18 also th 8 opinion of M-rsC. A. F. Rhys Davids, art. Logic (Buddhist) 
in ERE., cp. Vidyabhusana, History pp. 225 — 250 on the traces of logical 
works in the Pali canonical literature and, pp. 157 — 163, in .Tama canonical lit. 

S Vigraha-vyavartinl, cp. Taiyur, v tsa, quoted several times by Can- 
draklrti. Kumnary by YidyXbbusava, op. cit., p. 250. 

3 Vaidalya-sutra and prakaraua, ibid. The 16 padarthas are examined 
in the prakarana; the work is also called pramana-vihethana and pramana- 
Tidhvaipsana, cp. Vidyabhusana, op. cit. p. 257. A third work of Nagarjuoa — 
cp. ibid. — is probably spurious. 
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or followed the habit of Buddhist writers to treat dialectics in special, 
separate manuals. From that time we see that every author of some 
renoun composes his own manual of dialectics containing instructions 
for carrying on public disputations. 

During the centuries that followed, the Buddhists made no pro- 
gress in logic. And this is quite natural. IIow could it have been otherwise 
as long as Nagarjuna’s ideas held the sway? For the cognition of the 
Absolute all logic Was condemned. For ])ractical aims in the empirical 
domain the realistic logic of the Nai\ayiks was admitted as quite 
sufficient.^ The necessity of its critique and improvement did not yet 
dawn upon the Buddhists of that time. But with the advent of a new 
age, when Nagarjuna’s standpoint of extreme relativism was forsaken, 
the brothers A sang a and Vasubandhu took up the study of 
Nyaya logic and the work of its adaptation to the idealistic foundations 
of their philosophy. 

Asaiiga was probably the first Buddhist writer who introduced the 
theory of the five-membered syllogism of the Naiyayiks into the practice 
of Buddhist circles. He also established a tauly of rules on the art of 
debate, not materially different from the rules prescribed in the Xyaja 
school. He does not seem to have been very original in the domain of 
logic and dialectics.^ 

Vasubandhu was a reno\Mied teacher ol logic He himself composed 
three logical treatises. They ha\#* not been translated into Tibetan, 
but an incomplete Chinese translation of one of *bem exists.'* Its title 

1 The relation between (lOtama and Nagarjima seems to be of the sort 
that obtains between Jaimini and Badarayana, who m .tualJy quote one another, 
cp. VidyabhuBaua, op. ciL, p 46 — 47. TLe term vitandu^ in NS. 1. 1. 1, moreover, 
we probably must understand as meaning nothing than the Madhyamika- 
prasangika method of discussion; sriharsa, Kbaud, loc. cit,, uses tlie term 
laitandiha as a synonym ot Madhyamika. It follows that the Naiyayika and 
MadhyM,nika schools are evidently much older thanGotama and Niigarjuna. 

2 Cp. Vidyabhusana, History, pp. 203—266. 1 he Saptadasa-bhumi- 
biistra is ascribed by him to Maitreya Cp. J. Tucei • >». cit. 

2 On this pprolexing problem cp. Sugiura, op. cit. p. 32; Yidy abb Ilsana, 
op. cit., p. 267 ; Iyengar JBORS, XU, pp ’ifl? — 91, and IITQ., vol. V, pp. 81 — 86; 
13 Keith, IHQ., vol. IV, pp. J21— 227; J. Tuici, JIIAS., 1928, p. 368, 1929’ 
p 451 and IH(J, vol. IV, p. 630. Tu cc i thbiks that the Tarka^istra has nothing to do 
with Vadavidhi. But in a paper read at a meeting of the Buddhist Research Insti- 
tution at Leningrad (shortly to appear in the press) M-r Boris Vassiliev has 
established that citTarka-sastra)) was originally a work on the « science of logic» 
(ju^shih-lun-tarka-Sdstra) in three \olumeh, in its present condition it repre- 
sents one volume of collected fragments. M-r Audi ew Vostrikov, in another 
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Vada-^idhi means «the art of disputation »< To judge bj the 
extant part it very closely agrees with the fundamental textbook of 
the Naiyayiks. The crucial points, the definitions of sense-perception, 
of inference, and of a sound thesis are not to be found in the preserved 
part of the Chinese translation, but they wre quoted by Dignaga.’ 
The definition of sense-perception states tiudrhy sense-perception that 
knowledge is understood v»hich comes «froal the object itself».® By 
this emphasis of « itself » the ultimately real dbject, the efficient reality 
of the thing, is understood. It is distingM^ed from the object as 
constructed iri an image, such an object bci^ only contingently real.® 
The definition, although in its phrasing very slightly different from 
that which is current in the Nyaya school,^ is nevertheless quite 
Ihiddhistic. Dign.iga however criticizes it as incorrectly expressed and 
adds a remark that this definition ''does not belong to Master Vasu- 
handhu». This remark has puzzled all subsequent interpretation. 
Jincndrabnddhi in his Vi?alamalavati® thinks it means 
that the definition is not what Vasubandhu would have said in his rijier 
years when his critical faculties attained full development, i. e., that it 
was composed while he was yet a Vaibhasika. Rgyal-tshab* 
thinks that the definition might be intei preted as implying the reality 
of the atoms of which the thing is composed and this does not agree 
with the radical idealism of Vasubandhu. The remark of Dign.iga 
would thus mean that the definition is not what Vasubandhu ought to 
have said from the standpoint of consequent idealism. In another work 
^ <1 d a - v i d h a D a — a tith' meaning the same, but slightly different 
in form - - Vasubandhu is supposed to have corrected his formulations. 
The definition of seiisc-percoption, in any case, has pas>ed over into 
many brahmaiiical works on logic’ where it is ascribed to Vasubandhu 


paper read at the same meetiog, establishes i) that tho ju-shih4un collection 
contains at present fragments of two or tliree different works, one of them 
is the V.idavidhi of Vasubandhu, and 2) that Vasubandhu wro*e throe 
difi’erent woiks on logic called the Vada-vidlii, the Vada-vidba na, and the 
Yada-hrdaya, the second work being an emendation of the first. 

1 Pr. Sarnucf I. 15, etc. 

Cp. the comment of Vacaspati, Tatp , p. 99 flf. 

3 samvrtti’Sat 

+ taio' rthtul utpannam ■= nrthendnya-sanniknrsa-utpnnnam, ibid. 

5 Tanjur, M.lo, v. 115. 

** In his comm^'iit on Pr. Samucc, TBhad-ma-btiis-dar-lik, f. 20. a 5 ff. 

7 N. viirt. p 12, Tatp., p. 99, Pansuddlii, p. 640—050. Prof. B. Keith 
tbinks that this definition does not betray in Vasubandhu a sharp logician (?), 
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and criticized as such. The syllogism with which Vasubandhu operates 
is th(‘ five-membered syllogism of the Nyaya school, although, as appears 
from a passage in the supplement to the A b h i d h a r m a - k o s a, he 
sometimes makes use of the abridged, tliree-niembered form.^ The 
three aspects of the logical reason, this Buddhist method of formulating 
invariable concomitance, appears already in the treatise of Vasu- 
bandhu. The classification of reasons and fallacies is different from 
the one accepted ii^ the Nyfiya school and agrees in priciple with th(' 
one introduced by Dignji^ and develo|ied by Dharmakirti. If we add 
that the definition of sense-perception as pure sensation which iS so 
characteristic a feature of Dignaga’s system is already found in a work 
of Asanga,^ we cannot escape the conclusion that the great logical 
reform ol Dignaga and Dharmakirti was prepared by an adajitatory 
work of the realistic and formal Myaya logic to the requirements 
of an idealistic system, this adapt atory work being begun in the looL^ 
of A..aiig<f and Vasubandhu, perhaps even much earlier. 

§ 8. The life of Dionaga. 

The lives of Dignaga and Dharmakirti, as reconled by 
the Tibetan historians Tar an at ha, Bu-ston and others, are so 
full of quite incredible mythological details that it becomes a diffi- 
cult task to extract some genus of truth out of them. TIkom^ aie 
however facts which with great probability must be assumed ns correct. 
This refers, first of all, to the lineage of teachers, their caste and plac(‘ 
of birth. V a s u 1) a n d h u was the teacher of 1) i g n a g a, but lie wa.'^ 
probably an old and celebrated man when Dignaga came to attend to 
his lessons. Dharmakirti was not the direct pupil of Dig n a g a. 
There is an intermediate teacher between them in the person of 
Isvarascna who was a pupil of Dignaga and the teacher of 
Dharmakirti. Isvarasena has left no trace in tlie literary history (ff 
his school, although he is quoted by Dharmakirti vrho accuses him of 
having misunderstood Dignaga. We have thus the following lineage of 
teachers — V a s ii b a lul h u - 1) i g n n g a I s v •. r a s e n a I) h a r in a - 
kirti.^ Since Dharmakirti flourished in the middle of the 

cp. IHQ, vol. IV. All the implicatioas of the laconic expression have evidently 
escaped his attentioa. 

1 Cp. my Soul Theory of the Buddhists, p. 0r)2. 

2 Tucci, in the IHQ, vol. IV, p. 550. In Uttara -tantra, IV. 80 the » analy- 
tical » reason {srahhdra-hetu) is already used. 

3 Cp. TaranathaM History. 
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VII century A. D., V a s u b a n d h ii could not have lived earlier than the 
close of the IV century.^ 

Both D i g n a g a and Dharmakirti were natives of Southern 
India and born from brahmin parents. Dignaga was born in the 
neighbourhood of K a h c i. He was at an early age converted to Bud- 
dhism by a teacher of the Vatsiputnya sect- and took the vows from 
him. This sect admitted the existence of a real personality as some- 
thing different from the elements of which it is composed. Dignaga 
dissented on this point with his teacher and left the monastery.^ He 
then travelled to the north in order to continue his studies in Magadha 
under Vasubandhu whose fame at that time must have been very 
great. Among the great names of later Buddhism the name of Vasu- 
bandhu occupies an exceptional portion, he is the greatest among the 
great. He is the only master who is given the title of the Second 
Buddha. Ilis teaching was encyclopaedic, embracing all the sciences 
cultivated in India at his time. He had a great many pupils, but four 
of them attained celebrity. They became « independent scholars i. e., 
they freed themselves from the influence of their teacher and advanced 
further on, each in the special branch of his studies. These were the 
master Sthiramati — in the knowledge of the systems of the early 
1 8 schools {abhidharma\ the saint Vimuktasena — in monistic philo- 
sophy {prajM-pdramiid), the master G u n a p r a b h a — in the system 
of discipline (vinayd) and master Dignaga in logic (pramana). The 
works of all these savants are preserved in Tibetan translations. 
Dignaga seem ■» to have dissented with his teacher on logical questions 


1 M Noel J‘vri, in his excellent paper on the date of Vasubandhu, arrives 
at an earlier date, but this apparently reposes on a confusion (»f the great A'^asu- 
bandhu with another author ui the same name, Yrddhiicarya -A^asubandhu, 
quoted in the AK. and also called bodhisattva Yasu, the author of ^ata- 
sastra, who was a century earlier. The opinion of Y. Smith, Early History, 
p. 328 (3d ed.) is founded on the same confusion. 

2 The learned translator of Maiii-mekhalai thinks that the Buddhists of 
the country of Kaiic may have studied logic before Dignilga. Since the sect of 
the YatsTputri) as has some affinities with the A aisesikas, cp. Kamalaslla, 
p. 132. 6, this 18 not improbable. The theory of two pramanas and the definition 
iii pratydksa as miiikalpdka certainly have existed Jong before Dignaga in some 
IlTnayUna or Mahiyana schools. Dignaga gave to these formulas a new signiti- 
cation, hut he himsdf quotes in support of them a passage from the abhidharma 
of the Sarvastivadins 

8 ran-las-mkhas-pa = svaiantra^pft^dita. 
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just as he dissented with his first teacher on the problem of a real 
personality.^ 

To the time of his apprenticeship probably belong two early works, 
two manuals for the use of students. One of them is a condensed 
summary of the capital work of his teacher under the title of 
Abhidharmakosa-marma-pradlp a.® The other contains a 
breef summary {pi't^ariha) in mnemonic verse of all the topics contained 
in the A s t a - s a h a s r i k a - p r a j n a - p a r a m i t a - s u t r a."* The first 
is a manual for the class of early Buddhist philosophy (ahhidhirma), 
the second a manual for £lie class of monistic philosoi)liy {pdramita), I'he 
remaining works of Dignaga are all devoted to logic.^ He at first 
exposed his ideas in a series of short tracts some of which arc 
preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations '’ ami then condensed 
them in a great oeuvr e d'ensemhley the P r a m a u a - s a m u c c a y a, in 
CchaptiTs of mnemonic verse with the authors own commentary. 1'he 
commentary however is very laconic and evidently intended as a guide 
for me teacher. Without the \ery detailed, thorough-going and clear 
commentary of J i nen d r a bud d h i ® it hardly eould be understood. 
All the previous shoit tracts on logic were brought to unity in tins 
great work. 

The life of Dignaga aft('r he had fimshi‘d his studies was spent 
in the usual way, just as the life of (*very celebrated teacher at that 
tune in India. lie won Ins fiinu' of a powerful logician in a famous 
debate with a brahmin suniained Sudurjaya at the Nalanda monastery. 
After that he travelled from mcmastery to monaj-tery, occasionally 


1 Jlis remark on Vasiibandhu’s deliiiition of sense-perception, referred to 
above, is perhaps a polite >\ay of expresbiiig the fart that he disagreed with his 
teacher. 

2 Taujur, Mdo, v. LXX. 

» Taiyur, Mdo, v. XIV. 

^ I'hese are Alambana-pariksa, Trik.il a-pariksa, Iletii-cakra- 
samarthana (Jleru-cakra-hainaru?), Nyayamukha (--= Nya ya-d vara) and 
Prania na-samuccay a with vrtti. 

It is remarkable that his chief work, Prama na-samucca ya, has remained 
unknown in China and Japan. It has been ''eplaced by Nyaya-pravefia, a work 
by Sankara- sva min, on whose authorship ^p. M.Tubianski, On the authorship 
of Nyaya-praves.i and Tucci, op. ( it.j M-r Uoris Vassili e v in his paper mentioned 
abo\o establishes that the ('hincse logicians knew abmt Pram^a-samuccaya only 
from hear- say. 

“ Called Visal7imalaviiti, cp. Tanjur, Mdo, v. 115. A specimen of it is trans- 
lated in Appendix IV. 

btclierhatsk} , 1 3 
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fixin" his residence in one of them. There he was teaching, coinpo.s- 
ing his work's, partaking in public disputations. Such disputations 
were an outstanding feature of i)ublic life in ancient India. They 
often were arranged with great pomp, in the presence of the king, of 
his court and a great attendance of monks and laymen. The existence 
and prosj)erjty of the monastery were at stake. The authorized winner 
received the support of the king and of his government for his com- 
munity, converts were made and new monasteries were founded. Even 
now in Tibet and Mongolia every celebrate teacher is the founder 
of one or sc'eral monasteries, every monastery is a seat of intense 
learning and sometimes great scholarship. 

Dignuga by the celebrity he won in disputations has been 
one of the most powerful propagators of Buddhism. He is credited 
with having achieved the «conquest of the world«.^ Just as an uni- 
versal monarch brings under his sway all India, so is the successful 
winner of disputations the propagator of his creed over the whole of 
the continent of India. Cashmere seems to have been the only part of 
India where he has not been, but he was visited by representatives of 
that country who later on founded schools there. These .schools carried 
on the study of his works and produced several celebrated logicians. 


§ 9. The life op Ddarmakibti. 

Dharmakirti was born in the South, in Trimalaya(TirumallaV) 
in a brahmin family and received a brahmanical education. He then 
became interested in Buddhism and adhered at first as a lay member to 
the church. Wishing to receive instruction from a direct pupil of Vasu- 
bandhu he arrived at Nalandii, the celebrated seat of learning where 
Oharmapala, a pupil of Vasubandhu, was still living, although very 
old. From him he took the vow*.. His interest for logical problems 
being aroused and Dignaga no more living, he directed bis steps to- 
wards Isvarasena, a direct pupil of the great logician. He.soon sur- 
passed his master in the understanding of Dignaga’s sy^tsb. Isva- 
rasena is reported to have conceded that Dharmakirti underftood Dig- 
naga better than he could do it himself. With the assent of 'his teacher 
Dharmakirti then began the composition of a great work in mnemoni^ 
verse containing a thorough and enlarged commentary on tke chief 
work of Dign.iga. 

The remaining of his life was .spent, as usual, in the composi- 
tion of works, teaching, public discussions and active propaganda. 

I dig^vijaya 
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He died in Ealinga in a monastery founded by him, surrounded by his 
pupils. 

Notwithstanding the great scope and success of his propaganda he 
could only retard, but not stop the process of decay which befell 
Buddhism on its native soil. Buddhism in India was doomed. The 
most talented propagandist could not change the run of history. The 
time of Kumarila and Sankara-acarya, the great champions 
of brahmanical revival and opponents of Buddhism, was approaching. 
Tradition represents Dlharmakirti as having combated them in public 
disputations and having been victorious. But this is only an after- 
thought and a pious desire on the part of his followers. At the same 
time it is an indirect confession that these great brahmin teachers had 
met with no Dharmakirti to oppose them. What might have been the 
deeper causes of the decline of Buddhism in India proper and its 
survival in the border lands, we never perhaps will sufficiently know, 
but historians are unanimous in telling us that Buddhism at the 
time of Dharmakirti was not on the ascendency, it was not flourishing 
in the same degree as at the time of the ])rothers Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu. The popular masses began to d(‘turn their face from that 
philosophic, critical and pessimistic religion, and reverted to the 
worship of the great brahmin gods. Buddhism was beginning its 
migration to the north where it found a new home in Tibet, Mongolia 
and other countries. 

Dharmakirti seems to have had a forboding of the ill fate of his 
religion in India. He was also grieved by the absence of pupils who 
could fully understand his system and to whom ^he continuation of 
bis work could have been entrusted. Just as Dignaga had no famous 
pupil, but his continuator emerged a generation later, so was it that 
Dharmakirti^s real continuator emerged a generation later in the per- 
son ofDharmottara. His direct pupil Devendrabuddhi was 
a devoted and painstaiking follower, but his mental gifts were in- 
adequatj^to the task of fully grasping all the implications of Dignaga's 
and his‘'*pwn system of transcendental epistemology. Some verses of 
him in ^which he gives vent to his deepest feciiogs betray this pessi- 
jtnistic mentality. 

Tim second introductory stanza of his great work is supposed to 
have Jfeen added later, as an answer to his critics. He there says, 
« Mankind arc mostly addicted to platitudes, they don't go in for 
finesse. Not enough that they do not care at all for deep sayings, they 
ar filled with hatred and with the filth of envy. Therefore neither do 

3 * 
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I care to write for their benefit However, my heart has found satis- 
faction in this (my work), because through it my love for profound 
and long meditation over (every) well spoken word has been gratified)*. 

And in the last but one stanza of the same work be again says, 
«My work will find no one in this world who would be adequate easily 
to grasp its deep sayings. It will be absorbed by, and perish in, my 
own person, just as a river ^ (which is absorbed and lost) in the 
ocean. Those who are endowed with no inconsiderable force of reason, 
even they cannot fathom its depth I Those who are endowed with 
exceptional intrepidity of thought, even they cannot perceive its 
highest truth 

Another stanza i^ found in anthologies and hypothetically ascri- 
bed to Dharmakirti, because it is to the same efifect The poet compa- 
res his work with a beauty which can find no adequate bridegroom. 
«What was the creator thinking about wh(‘n he created the bodily 
frame of this beautyl He has lavishly spent the beaucy-stuff! He has 
not spared the labor! He has engendered a mental fire in the hearts 
of people who (theretofore) were living placidly! And she herself is also 
wretchedly unhappy, since she never will find a tianc6 to match herl» 

In his personal character Dharmakiiti is reported to have been 
very proud and self-reliant, full of contempt for ordinary mankind 
and sham schedarship.'* Taranatha tells us that when he finislied his 
great work, he Hho\Aed it to the paiidits, but he met with no appre- 
ciation and no good will. He ])itterly complained of their slow wits 
and their envy. His enemies, it is reported, then tied up the leaves 
of his work to the tail of a dog and let him run through the streets 
where the leaves became scattered. But Dharmakirti said, «just as 
this dog runs thr(mgh all streets, so will iny work be spread in all 
the world ». 


1 The Tib. trausbition points rather to the reading sand iva instead of faya iva. 
i*'Ihe sle,yi which Abhiiiavagupta finds in those words seems not to have 
been in the intention of the author. '1 he commentators do not mention it. Cp. 
Dhvjiny .1 1 oka comment, p. i217 According to Yamari’s intei pretation the word 
analjja'dht-i>(dUbhiJt must he analysed m a-dhi- and alpa-dhl-l^akiibbili. The 
meaning wouhJ la .« How can its depth he fathomed by men who either have little or 
no understanding nt allVn and this would refer to the incapacity of Bevendrabiiddhi. 

Cp. Anaudavardhana's words in Dll vanyaloka, p. 217. A verse in which 
Dharmakirti boasts to have surpassed Candragomin in the knowledge of gram- 
mar and Sura in poetry is reported by Taranatha and is found engraved in 
Barabudur, cp. Krom, p. 756. 
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§ 10. The works op DharmakTrti. 

Dharmaklrti has written 7 logical works, the celebrated 
uSeveii treatises)) which have become the fiindament<al works 
(miila) for the study of logic by the Buddhists in Tibet and have super- 
seded thf^ work of Dignaga, although they originally were devised as 
a detailed commentary on the latter. Among the s(‘ven works one, the 
P r a m a 11 a - V a r t i k a, is the chief one, containing the body of th(' 
system; the remainiugj^ six are subsidiary, its ‘'Six feeto.i The num- 
ber seven is suggestive, because the abhidharina of the Sarvasti- 
vadins also consisted of seven works, a principal one and its «si\ 
feet)). Evidently Dharnukirti thought tliat the study of logic and 
epistemology has to replace* the ancient idiilosophy of early Buddhism. 
The Pramaii a- vartika consists of four chapters dealing with in- 
ference, validity of knowledge, sen'^e-per^‘eption and syllogism re- 
spectively. It is \Nrilten in mnemonic verse and contains about 2(j()() stan- 
zas iw\t work P r a iii an a - v i n i s c a y a is an abridgment f>f the 
first. It is written in stanzas and prose- More than the half of the 
stanzas are borrowed from the principal vork. The N y a y a - b i n d u 
is a further abridgment of thi same sul)j(^c<. Both last works are in 
three chapters devoted to smise-pe^Toption, inference and syllogism 
respectively. The remaining four works an devoted to special pro- 
blems. Hetubiudii a short classitication of logical reasons, 
Sambandha-par 1 k>a — an e\amin:itK)n of the problem of rela- 
tions — a short tract in stan/as w.tli the aiithor's own toniment, Cotla- 
n a - p r a k a ra n a — a treatise on Wu ait of carr mg on disputations 
and S an t an an t ar a-s i d (1 h 1 - a treatise on the reality of other 
minds, directed against Solipsism. With the exception of the N yaya- 
b in dll all other w^ork'. are not yet recovered in their Sanscrit orim- 
iial, but they are available in Tiliet.iu translations, embodied in the 
Tanjur. 'Fhe Tibetan collection contains some oilier works ascribed to 
Dharmaklrti, viz. a (ollection ol verse, comments nn s u r a's ,1 a 1 a k .i- 
mala and on the \ ina} a-sutra, but whether tli(‘y really Indong 
to him is not siin*.^ 


1 V^or(lini» to another iiiterpretatiou he thne lirst \\oiXs are tlu* Ixxh, ihe 
remaining tour the tcet, ( p. Pu'jton, Hi'i^oiy 

2 lie is also FJ^ported b) 'I ir.initln 'o lnv« vMtten .i woiK on tantriK nlnil 
and tl i tautrist^ of ,lavi nxkoiifd him as i l( ac In i < f llitii 'scImioI liiit jH«d)a!)l> 
this was only then belief sprung up tioii the desiie to h:i\e ,i n lebi ited niuie 
•imoug their own school The work i-- found iii llu' I in)ui 
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§ 11 . The order of the chapters in Pbamana-vartika. 

Dharmakirti had the time to write a commentary only upon 
the mnemonic stanzas of the first chapter of his great work, the 
chapter on inference. The task of writing comments upon the stanzas 
of the remaining three chapters he entrusted to his pupil Devon- 
drabuddhi. However the latter could not acquit himself of the 
task to the full satisfaction of his teacher. Taranatha reports that 
twice his attempts were condemned and only the third had met with 
a half-way approval, Dharmakirti then said that all the implications of 
the text were not disclosed by Devendrabuddhi, but its facie 
meaning was rendered correctly.^ 

The order of the chapters in the I* r a m a ii a - v a r t i k a makes 
a strange impression. Whereas the order in both the abridged trea- 
tises, in [* r a m a 11 a - v i n i s c a y a and N y a y a b i n d u, is a natural 
one — perception comes first and is followed by inference and syl- 
logism — an order moreover agreeing with Dignaga, who also begins by 
perception and inference, — the order in Praraana-vartika is an inverted 
one. It begins with inference, goes over to the validity of knowledge, 
then comes back to sense-perception which is followed by syllogism at 
tlie close. Tlic natural order would have been to begin with the chapter 
upon the validity of knowledge and then to go over to perception, 
inference and syllogism. This is much more so because the whole 
chapter on the validity of knowledge is supposed to contain only a 
comment upon the initial stanza of Dignaga’s work. This stanza 
contains a salutation to Buddha, wlio along with the usual titles is 
here given the title of « Embodied Logic»> (pramana-hhida),^ The whole 
of Mahayanistic Buddhology, all the proofs of tlie existence of an 
absolute, Omniscient Being are discussed under that head. 

We would naturally expect the work to begin with this chapter 
upon the validity of knowledge and the existence of an Omniscient 
Being, and then to turn to a discussion of perception, inference and 
syllogism, because* this order is required by the subject-matter itself, 
and is observed in all other logical treatises throughout the whole of 
Buddhist and bralimanical logic. 'Fo begin with inference, to place the 
chapter on the validity of knowledge between inference and perception, 
to deal with ‘'ense-perception un the third place and to separate infe- 


1 Cp. Taiaii aha*8 History. 

^ prawdna-hhutaya jagad-dhitan^nt , vie cp. Dutt, Nyay.i-pravesa, Iiitrod. 
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rence from syllogism by two other chapters, is against all habits of 
Indian philosophy and against the nature of the problems discussed. 

This very strange circumstance did not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of Indian and Tibetan logicians who commented upon the work 
of Dliarmakirti, and a great strife arose among thcmi around tliis 
problem of the order of the chapters in Pianiana-vartika. The argu- 
ments for changing the order into a natural (Uie or for keeping to 
the traditional order have recently been oxamined by Mr A. Vostri- 
kov. We take from his pap(T’ the hdlowing details. The main argu- 
ment for maintaining th(j traditional order is the fact that Deveii- 
drabuddhi, the immediate pupil of Dharmakirti, supjjorted it, and that 
Dliarmakirti had himself written a comment onlv on the chapter on 
inference. It is natural to assume that lie ht'gan by writing the com- 
mentary on tli(‘ first chajiter, and was pn^viuitod by death to continue 
the work of commenting on tin* remaining cliapteis. A furthiT notable 
fact i^’ tliat the chapter on Huddhology, tlie religion^ part, i^ not only 
‘dropped in all the other treatie.s, but Dhannakirti most (Mii|)hati(ally 
and clearly expresses his opinion to th(‘ effect that tlui absolute 
omniscient Huddha is a midaphvMeal (mtity, something beyond lime^ 
space and experience, and that therefore, our logical knowh'dge being 
limited to experience, we c«in neitlior think tk/F speak out anything 
definite about him,” w( can neither assi rt nor dvwy his existence. 
Since the chajiter on liuddhology in the natural run mu^t have becui 
the earliest work of Dharinakiiti, begun at the time when h(‘ was 
studying under Isvaraseiia, Mr A. Vostrikov ao.mits a change in the 
later development of liis ideas, a change, if not in P.: religious convic- 
tions, but in the method.s adoptj‘d by him. lihaririakirti then, at liis 
ripcT age, abandom'd the idea of (ommenting ujion the first chapter, 
(‘iitriisted the chapter on pmeption to Devendrabudilhi and wrote the 
chapter cm inference, as the most diificnit om*, himself. 

12. TijK PHlLO'.uOIC Mi SdlOOIi OF I OMMENTA'I OHS. 

Ik; that as tlie case may h(‘, Dh/irinakirt; .. logical works became 
the starting point of an enormous amount of commenting literature. 
The works pres(‘rv(*(l in Tibetan 'ansl.itions may be divided in 
three groups, according to the loading priiieijib's by which the* w'ork 

^ liis paj)(*r lia^ been rojitl in .i nic*(tii^ of tUe Institution lor iJudtlli.st 
Hcseaich fit Leningrad and will soon appear in the press. 

" Cp. the closing pu-.'-jigc ol Sa ri tii n.iiit iiiihiddlii, and Nil, III. 07. 
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of interpretation was Ruidod. Devendrabiiddhi initiated the school which 
can be termed the school of direct meaninp:. It is, so to speak, a school of 
« philological)) interpretation. It aimed at exactly rendering the direct 
meaning of the commented text without loosing oneself in its deeper 
impliccitions. To this school belonged, after Devendrabuddhi, his pupil 
and follower S a k y a b u d d h i whose work is extant in Tib(*taii,^ and 
probably also P r a b h a b u d d h i whose work is lost. They all com- 
mented oil Pramana*vartika, leaving Pramana-viniscaya and Nyaya- 
bindu unnoticed. Commentaries on these latter works were written by 
Viiiitadi va who followed in his works the same method of simpli- 
city and literalism. Among the Tibetan authors K h a i - d u b, the pupil 
of Tsoii-khapa, must be referred to this school as its continuator 
in Tibet.^ 

§13. ThK Ca^HMEUE ok TUTILOSOJ'HIC SCHOOL OF COMMENTATOKS. 

The next two schools of commentators are not content ^Mth 
establishing the direct meaning of Dharmakirti’s text, they strive to 
investigate its more profound philosophy. The second school can be 
termed the Cashjnenan school, according to the country of its mam 
activity, and the critical school, according to its main tendency in 
philosophy. According to that school th(‘ lluddha as-^ personification 
of Absolute Existence and Absolute knowledge, the Mahayanistic 
Puddha, is a meta])hysical entity, and therefore uncognizable for us, 
neither in the way of an attirmation nor in the way of a denial.* 
Pramaua-vartika In nothing but a detailed comment on Dignaga's 
I'ramana-samuccaya which is a purely logical treatise. The initial 
salutatory verse of the latter mentions, it is true, the great qualities 
of the Maha}anistic Uuddlia and identifies him witli pure Logic, but 
this is only a conviuitional expression of reverential feelings, it has no 
theoretical importance, 'llie aim of the school is to disclose the deep 
philosophic contents of the system of Digiiaga and Dharmakirti, regard- 
ing it as a critical system of logic and epistemology. The school aims 
at develoiiment. improvement and perfcctni‘ss of the system. 

The founder of the school was D h a r m o 1 1 a r a, its seat ( 'ashmere, 
its active iiiembtTs were often brahmins. Dharmottara is held in high 

1 Tanjiii, M 1m, ^ol. 97 and 9s 

2 Khai-diil) (Mkhas-grub) has written a detailed coinmentaiy on Pram ma- 
vartika in two volumes (800 folios) and two minor independent works on logic 

** deSa-kala-sinbhdva-vipraJcrsifi, cp NH. HI. 97. 
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cstccTn by the Tibetans and reputed as being very acute. Althougli 
not a direct pupil of Dharmakirti lie was the sort of pupil the great 
master was wanting, for he not only accompanied his comments by 
weighty considerations of his own, but had also independent views 
and successful new formulations on important topics. Taranatha does 
not contain his biography, probably because the field of his activity 
was Cashmere. He was not, however, a native of that country. He was 
invited to visit it by the king J a y a p i d a when the latter saw in a 
dream that a <«sun was rising in the West»>, as the Cashmerian chronicle 
reports. This must have hajipened round the year 800 A. D.^ Dharmottara 
must have been by this time a celebrated man. Vacaspatiniisra living in 
the IX tb century quotes him several times.^ 

He (lid not comment upon Ib*amana-vartika, the chi(‘f and first 
work of Dharmakirti, hut h(‘ wrote detaili'd commentaries on the 
Pramana-viniscaya and Njaya-bindu, th(‘ fiist being called his (In^at 
Commeiu, ihc second — his Small Coniinent,'^ Whether he at all had 
•the intention of commenting upon the Pratnana-vartika is uncertain, 
'riie order of the chapters in this treatise is not discussed by him. 
He vehemently attacks Vinitadeva his predecessor in the work of 
commenting upon the Nyaya-bindu and a follower of the first school, 
tlie school of literal interpretation. Beside'^ these two works Dhar- 
moltara composed four other minor works m special problems of logic 
and epistemology.* 

The celebrated ( ashiiKTian writer on the art of ]K»etry, the brah- 
min A nan da Yard hail a compo ed a suhcmmineioary (rivrtti) on 
Dharmottara’s I'raniana-viniscaya-tik.i. This work has not yet been 
recovered.*’ 


1 Cp. R jijata nmirnii, IV. 408 — «lle ^tlie King) ileemcd it a favourable 
riiTuuiBtaDce tliat tlic teacher l>h armottara h:nl arrived iu the land, because 
he then saw in a dream that a Him had riiiseu in the West (of India)!). 'I’he iraus- 
lation of this stanza by s’r A Stein irnist be fonected, since the fact that aca- 
rija dharmottara is a proper name has t scaped his . ttenfb MIowing a correction 
of about 20 years in the traditional chronology of the (Jaslimere chnuiiclo we will 
be about the year ftOO A. 1). for the time wb'^ri Dharmottara came to live and 
teach in that country. 

2 Tatp., p. loy, 139. 

'I’anjur, Mdo, vol. 109 and 11(». 

4 I’ra nana- pan k Apoha-prakar'iiui, I’ara'.oka-aiddhi, K^aua- 
hhangii-siddhi, all in the 'I’anjur, Mdo, vol 11 ‘2. 

^ It seems Irom the pastage of A bbinavagiieta st oinmentary oiiDhvanyaloka, 
p. 233 (ed. Kavyamala) . at Auandavardban}i had wiittcn a Pramana-viuis- 
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Another subcommentarj on the same work has been written bj the 
Cashmerian brahmin J fi a n a § r Its Tibetan translation is preserved 
in the Tanjur collection. And finally the brahmin Sankarananda, 
surnamed the GreatBrahmin, undertook to comment on PramSpa- 
vartika in a comprehensive work (tika) conceived on a very large scale. 
Unfortunately he did not finish it The extant part contains only the 
comment on the first chapter (in the traditional order) and even that is 
not quite finished. It nevertheless fills up, in Its Tibetan translation* 
an enormous volume of the Tanjur.® The whole work would have filled 
no less than four volumes, just as the comprehensive work of Y a m a r i 
belonging to the third school of commentators. 

Among the Tibetan authors Tson-khapa’s pupil Rgyal- 
t s h a b has some affinities with this school and can be reckoned as 
its Tibetan continuator. Ho has made logic his special study and has 
commented on almost all works of Dignaga and Dharmakirti.® 

§ 14 . The third or religious school op coitmentators. 

Just as the former one, this school strived to disclose the profound 
meaning of Dharmakirti's works and to reveal their concealed ultimate 
tendency. It also treated the representatives of the first school, the 
school of direct meaning, with great contempt. However, both schools 


caja-tika-?i vrtti, a subcommentary on Dharmottara^s comment on Dhar- 
makirti’s rramana-viniscayaf and that he barcastically gaye to bis work the 
title of «Dharmottamti». 'Jhai is the only way to understand the passage 
without much emendation, otherwise we must read dhrirmottarSyam, cp. G. Buhler, 
Cashmer Keport, p. 65 ff., U. Jacobi, p 144 of the reprint of his translation of 
Dhyauy&loka, and my « Theory of Cognition of the later Buddhists » (Russian 
< dition, ISt. Petersburg, p \XX V n. 2) 

1 This author is usually quoted as Jhaiiasn, < p. SDS p. 26 (Pooua, 1924), 
Pari sudd hi, p. 713, but there are two authors whi^'h can thus be quoted, 
JfianaSribhadra and JuTinasrimitra. Cp. S. Vidy.ibhu&ana, History, p 341 ff. 
Taranatha, p. 108 mentions only Juanasriraiti a who lived during the reign of 
Nayap9.1a. 

a Tanjur, Mdo, vol. Pe. 

9 Great commentaries, (til -cAen) by him exist on Pi amana-samuccaya, 
Pramana-yartika, PramTina- viniSco ya, Nyaya-bindu and Sambandha* 
parike a, copies in the Miis As. Petr I pou the relation between the two pupils 
of Tsofi-khapa, Khai-dub and Rgyal-tbsab in their way of commenting upon 
PramlMia-ySrtika, cp. Loli-dol (KloII-idol) lama's Gtan- tshigs-rig-pai miii- 
gi roams-graOs^f 2^*a (A. Vostrikov). 
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differed radically in the definition of what for them was the central 
part and the ultimate aim of the system. The aim of Prama^a-vSTtika, 
according to this school, was not at all to comment upon DignSga's 
PramEpa-samuccaya, which work was a purely logical treatise, but to 
comment upon the whole of the Mabuy^a Scripture which establishes 
the existence, the omniscience and other properties of the Buddha, of 
his so called Gosmical Body,^ in its twofold aspect of Absolute 
Existence ’ and Absolute Knowledge.’ All the critical and logical 
part of the system has for this school no other aim than to clear up 
the ground for a new and purified metaphysical doctrine. The central, 
most important part of all the works of Dbarmakirti is contained, 
according to this school, in the second chapter (in the traditional order), 
of Pramapa-vartika, the chapter dealing with the validity of our 
knowledge and, on that occasion, with religious problems, which for 
the Buddhist are the problems of Buddhology. 

The founder of the school was Prajfiakara Gupta, apparently 
a native of Bengal. His life is not recounted by TSranatha, hut he 
mentions that he was a lay member of the Buddhist community 
and lived under king Mahapala (V Nayapala), successor to kingMahlpala, 
of the Pal dynasty. This would bring his life into the XItl» century 
A. D. However this can hardly be correct, because his work is quoted 
by Udayana-acarya living in the Xth century.^ lie may possibly 
have been a contemporary of the latter. He commented upon the 
2 — 4 chapters of Pramapa-vartika leaving alone the first chapter (in 
the traditional order) as commented by the authei himself. The work 
tills up, in its Tibetan translation, two large volumes of the Tanjur, 
the comment on the second chaiiter fills alone a whole volume. The work 
is not given the usual title of a comment (fiZ’d), but is called an « orna- 
ment » {alanlcUra), and the author is more known and quoted under 
the name of the « Master of the Ornamcnt».’ By ^lis title he wished 
to intimate that a real comment woidd require much more space and 
would also require from the students such evtraordinary power of conipre- 
licnsion as is very seldom to be found. lie tlnuefore composes a short 
« ornamentation •> in order to elicit the salient points of the doctrine 


1 dharma-kai/n 

* svabhdva^hlya -= fio-bo-ilidsku. 

* jhdna-ldya -=. ye-iies-sJcu. 

Pai ibiiddhi, p. 730. 

Tgyan-mkhan‘po -= alanlam-Hf ttdhtlyn 
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for the less gifted humanity. He vehemently assails Devendrabuddhi 
and his method of examining only the direct meaning. He calls him 
a fool. 

The followers of Prajnakara Gupta can be divided in three 
sub-schools of which the exponents were Jina, Ravi Gupta and 
Yam Sri respectively. Jina^ is the most decided ahd spirited follower 
of Priyfiakara Gupta and developer of his ideas. The genuine order of 
the chapters in Pramapa-vSrtika is, according to him, the following one. 
The first chapter deals with the validity of knowledge, including Bud- 
dhology. It IS followed by an investigation of sense perception, of 
inference and of syllogism occupying the 2<i, 3d and 4 th chapters. 
This clear and natural order has been misunderstood and inverted by 
the simpleton Devendrabuddhi, who has been misled by the circum- 
stance that Dharmakirti himself had had the time to write only the com- 
ment upon the stanzas of the third chapter which he, for some reason 
or other, probably because it is the most difficult one, had choosen to 
comment himself in his old age, not feeling himself capable of accom- 
plishing the whole task. Jina accuses Ravi Gupta of having misunder- 
stood bis master. 

Ravi Gupta was the direct personal pupil of Prajnakara 
Gupta. The field of his activity, however, seems to have been 
Cashmere where he lived probably contemporaneously* with JfiSnain.’ 
He is the exponent jof a more moderate tendency than Jina. The 
genuine order of the chapters in Pramapa-vurtika is, according to him, 
the one accepted by Devendrabuddhi. Although the latter, in his 
opinion, was not a very bright man, but nevertheless he was not the 
fool to confound the order of chapters in the chief work of his teacher. 
The aim of Dharmakirti was, in his opinion, the establishment 
of a philosophical basis for the Mahtiyana as a religion, and only 
partially also to comment upon the logical system of Dignaga. 

The exponent of the third branch of Prajnakara Gupta’s 
school was Yamari.® He was the direct pupil of the Cashmerian 


1 Not mt utionea by TaranathOi his name in Tibetan rgyal-ta-can suggests a 
Sanskrit original like jetavan. Being later than Ravi Gupta, tlie ,|>iipi] of 
Prfyulkara Gupta, lie must-have lived the Xlth century A. I). 

* S. Vidyabhusana, History, p. 322, bas confounded this Bavi Gupta with 
another author of that name who lived in the Vllth century, cp. Taranatha, 
p. 113 and 130 

8 According to Taranatha, p. 177 (text) he seems to have been a lay-man and 
a mystic (tantrist). 
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Jfianasri, but the field of his activity seems to have been Bengal. 
According to TarSnStha he lived contemporaneously with the great 
brahmin SankarSnanda, the final exponent of the Cashmere school, 
under king Nayapala of the Pal dynasty.^ This would bring both 
these authors into the XI th century A. D. The conciliatory tendency 
of Ravi Gupta is still more prominent with Yam ar i. His work is full 
of acute polemics against Jina whom he accuses of having misunder- 
stood the work of PrajfiSkara Gu)ita. Yamari also thinks that Deven- 
drabuddhi being the personal direct pupil of Dharmakirti could not 
have confounded such a fundamental thing as the order of the 
chapters in the Pramapa-vurtika. 

The work of Yainuri contains a commentary on all the three 
chapters of Prajfiakara Gupta’s work. It fills up four great volumes in 
the Tibetan Tanjur and was evidently conceived on the same compre- 
hensive scale as the commentary of his contemporary, the last expo- 
nent of the Cashmerian school, the brahmin Sankai ananda. 

It makes a strange impression that all the authors of this third 
school of commentators were laymen and apparently followers of 
tantric rites. 

This school, for ought we know, has had no special continuation 
in Tibet According to a tradition current among the paijdits of 
Tibet, Prajnakara Gupta interpreted Pramupa-vartika from the stand- 
point of the extreme Relativists, of the Msdhyamika-Prusangika school. 
Candrakirti, the great champion of that school, rejected DignSga’s 
reform altogether and preferred the realistic logic .>f the brahmanical 
school of Nyaya, but Prajiiukara Gupta deemed it possible to accept 
the reform of Dignaga with the same proviso as Candrakirti, viz, 
that the absolute cannot be cognized by logical methods altogether. 

Such is also the po.sition ofSantirakpita and Kamalasila. 
Although they studied tlie system of Dignaga and made a brilliant 
exposition of it, they were Madhyamikas and religious men at heart. 
This clearly appears from their other writings. They belong to the 
mixt school of Madhyamika-Yogacaras or Mfidhyamika-Svatantrikas. 

^ passage lu Taranatba’s Ilistoiy, p. 188 text, wLicL has been interpreted 
by Wassilieff, p. 289, as meaning that quotations from Sankaraiianda have 
found their way into the text of Dharmottara, and just in the same way by Schief- 
ner (I ), means «as to the fact that passages from Aonkarananda arc found iu the text 
of the commentator Dharmottaro, it is clear that this is a mistake, produced by 
the circumstance that these passages were inserted as marginal notes in the copy 
belonging to the translator Gsham-phan-bzan-po ». 
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A position quite apart is occupied by the Tibetan school founded 
by Sa-skya-paodita,' This author maintained that logic is an 
utterly profane science, containing nothing Buddhistic at all, just as 
medicine or mathematics are. The celebrated historian Bu-ston 
Kin-pochc shares in the-same opinion. But the now predominant 
Gelugspa sect rejects these views and acknowledges in Dharmakirti’s 
logic a sure foundation of Buddhism as a religion. 

The following table shows crearly the interconnection of the diffe- 
rent schools of interpretation of the PramSpa-vSrtika. 

TABLE 

SUOWIMQ THE_ CONNECTION BETWEEN THL SEVEN COMMENTARIES AND SUO-COMMENTA- 
EIKS OF PRAMANA-YARTIKA PfVB OF THEM DO NOj, COMMENT UPON ITS FIRbT CHAPTER. 


school (« philologicl » school) 
Fram&na-vartika. 

Chapters. I. SvarthanumUna. ILPrlmUnya-vada. III. Pratyak 9 a. W . PararthHnumana 
Comments. Auto-commentary. Commentary by Devundrabuddhi. 
Commentary by SSkya-buddhi 

To this school we must refer also Vinitadeva who this not commented 
upon Pramana-vartika, but upon other works of Dharmakirti. 

Among the Tibetan authors K h a i - d u h (Mkhas-gruh) belongs to this school. 

2^ school ((Titical ecliool of Cashmere) 

Pramana-vlirtika 

Chapters. 1. Svaithnnumana 11. Pramanyn. III. Pratyaksa. IV. ParrirthSnumana 

CommentarieB Auto-commentary 

Sub-commoutary by Paaijit 
Sankaran.inda (uuilaished). 

Tibetan Commentary by Ilt^yal-tsh ib. 

To this school belongs Dhaimottara, ^\lio has common ted upon Pramiina- 
viiii.^caya and Nv.iya-binda, and Jfiiluasr! (hhadra) who has commented upon the 
first of these woiks They have not comnioiited upon Pramaiia-vnrtika. 

^ Kun-dgah -rgyal-mthsani the fifth of the grand lamas of Sa-skya 
pSndu-hhumt) monastery. 
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3*^ school (religious school of Bengal). 
PramUna-vSirtika. 


Chapters. I. Svftrthanumaud. II. Pramaaya III. Pratyak^a. IV. Pararth5numana. 


Commentaries. Auto-commentary. 


Pramana-vartika-alankara 
by Prajfiakara Gupta 



Sub-commentary by Ynmari, 
the pupil of Jnaiiasri. 


The school, as far as known, had no continuation in Tibet. 

NB. The arrowed lines indicate against whom the attacks are direeted. 


5} 15. PosT-BunDrasT Logic and the btruoglk between 
Realism and Nominalism in India. 

The hifih tide ol the Ruddhist sway in Indian philosophy lasted, as 
already mentioned, for about three centuries and constituted an inter- 
mezzo after which philosophy continued its historical life in India in the 
absence of any Ruddhist opposition. Althoufth the retired Buddhists 
were living close by, on tlio other side of the Himalaya, and Buddhist 
influence engendered in this new home a great literary activity, 
nevertheless the intercourse between the two countries was scarce 
and the atmosphere for mutual understanding unpropitious. India 
remains the Holy Land for the Tibetans, but only bygone India, 
the Buddhist India The new, non-Buddliist India is quite a stranger 
to Tibetans and they seem to know nothing of vhat is going on there. 

But although victors in tlic battle with Buddhism, the brahinanical 
schools of philosophy emerged froiii the struggle in a considerably 
changed condition and some of them '•uflered so mucli that their survival 
was very short lived. The Materialist'' seem to liave disappeared as 
a separate school simultaneously with Ruddhisiii. The Mirniimsakas after 
having been reformed by I’rabhakara disappeared together with the old 
sacrificial religion. The Sankhyas, after a reform which brought them 
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in the pale of Vedanta, ceased to exist as a separate school. Two 
schools only survived finally, although in a shape considerably modified 
by Buddhist influence, Vedanta as a monistic system and as the found- 
ation of many popular religions, and the amalgamated Nyaya-Vaise§ika 
as a school of ultra-realiitic logic. This corresponds to the condi- 
tions prevailing in Tibet and Mongolia. We find there reigning the 
monistic system of the Madhyamikas which is also the foundation of 
the popular religion and, on the other hand, Dhannakirti’s system 
of logic. 

During its long life the school of Nyaya always defended the same 
principle of consequent realism. But its adversaries came from diffe- 
rent quarters. Having begun as a naive realism and a formal logic it 
soon was obliged to cross arms with Sankliya and Buddhism. From 
the to the century it fought with the school of Buddhist 
logicians who were nominalists and the most decided opponents 
of realism. 

As indicated above, two independent schools were in India 
the champions of a most radical Realism. For them not only Uni- 
versals, but all relations were real things, or real « meanings »»,^ 
having objective reality and validity. They were the Nyaya- 
Vaige§ika school on • the one hand and the Mimamsaka school 
on the other. Their opponents were the Sankhya system and the 
Hmayana Buddhist? at the beginning, the Mahayana Buddhists 
and Vedanta in the sequeL These schools assailed Realism and vindica- 
ted a kind of Nominalism which denied the objective reality of the 
Universals and of the category of Inherence. The effect of the nomina- 
listic critique was not the same in both these schools. The Re- 
alism of the Nyaya-VaiSe§ika school made no concessions at all to 
the assailing Buddhists. On the contrary it hardened its realistic 
position and did not yield a bit to Buddhist influence. Driven 
by the powerful logic of their opponents these realists retreated 
into the remotest recesses of consequent realism, into its quite 
absurd, but logically unavoidable, consequences. They thus with 
perfect bona fide^ reduced realism ad absurdum. They demonstrated 
practically that whosoever resolves to remain a realist to the •end, 
must unavoidably people the universe with such a wealth of objective 
realities that life in such a realistic home must become quite uncomfor- 
table. Time, Space, the Cosmical Ether, the Supreme Soul, all individual 


1 padartha. 
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Souls, all Universals, the category of Inherence are ubiquitous external 
realities. The category of Non-existence, all motions, all relations and 
qualities, the primary ones, like magnitude etc., and the secondary ones, 
like the sensible qualities of objects, nay even the relations of rela- 
tions — all are external realities par se, apart from the substances in 
which they inhere. The more these theories were assailed by the Bud- 
dhists, the more obstinately were they defended by the NaiySyiks. 
If relations are objective realities per se, why should Inherence also not 
be a reality? If it is a reality, why should it not be a unique and 
ubiquitous force,^ everywhere ready at hand to achieve the trick of 
uniting substances with qualities? This process of stiffening of the re- 
alistic point of view did set in as soon as the war with the first Bud- 
dhist logicians began.’ 

During this period the Nyaya school produced two remarkable men, 
the authors of a commentary and a sub-commentary on the fundamental 
aphorisms of Got a ma Aksapada. Thefirstofthem, Vatsyayana 
Paksilasvamin, possibly a contemporary of Dignaga, does not 
materially deviate from the traditional interpretation of the aphorisms 
He simply lays down in a concise comment the interpretations which 
were current and orally transmitted in the school from the time of its 
reputed founder.’ This comment was it dhiefly which furnished Dignaga 
the material for his attacks on realism. The second prominent writer 
of that period, a possible elder contemporary of Dharmakirti, was the 
BhSradv^a brahmin Uddyotakara. In his sub-commentary he 
defends YStsyayana and vehemently attacks DignEra. This is a writer 
imbibed with a strong fighting temper and most voluble style. He 
does not mind at all to distort the opinion of his adversary and to 
answer him by some bluffing sophistry. His aim was not to introduce 
any changes in the system, but he is responsible for some traits 


1 Cp. FraSaiitapada on samavaya. 

’ There is one point however, in which the Naiy&jiks went through a develop- 
ment offering some analogy with the Buddhist evolution They forsook, just as the 
Buddhists, their former ideal of a lifeless, materialistie NirvXpa, and replaced it, 
not by a pantheistic one, like the Buddhistv but by a theistic eternity. This Nirvapa 
consists in an eternal and silent contempla.ive devotion to the Allmighty, sjtara- 
pranid^na, a condition analogous to the one so eloquently described by some 
European mystics, as, e. g., M. de Tillemont, one of the Mr. de Port Royal. 

3 Dr. W. Ruben in his work «Die }lydya-Butraa» has however made an 
attempt to find out material differences between the philosophies of Gotama and 
Vstsyilyana, cp. my review of this book in OLZ, 1929, /£ 11. 

Stcherbatsky, I 4 
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of super-realism ^ to which he resorted in polemical ardour and which 
after him remained in the system. 

To the same period must be referred the Vai§e.sika philosopher 
PraSastapada. He probably must have been an elder contem- 
porary of Dignaga. In his ontology he remains thoroughly realistic, 
but his logic is strongly influenced by Buddhists.* 

In the IX*'’ century the school of Naiyayiks produced in the person 
of Vacaspat i-m i § r a a man who is ])erhaps the most distinguished 
among the scholarly philosophers of brahmanic India. His knowledge 
is overwhelming, hit- information always first-hand, his exposition, even 
of the most difficult and abstruse theories, very lucid, his impartiality 
exemplary. He is not a creator of new philosophic theories. But he is an 
historian of philosopliy imbibed with a true scientific spirit. One of his 
first works the Nyaya-kapika and his latest and ripest great 
work Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika are almost entirely 
devoted to the exposition and refutation of Buddhist theories." 

His commentator and follower Udayana-acarya is also mainly 
occupied in several works with the refutation of Buddhism. 

These two authors close at the end of the X*'' century A. 1). the 
ancient period of the Nyaya school, the period of its struggle with 
Buddhism. 

The creator of the new school of N\aya logic, in that shape in 
which it emerged from the struggle with Buddhism, was GangeSa- 
upadhyaya. His great work theTattva-cintamapi is analytical 
in its arrangement, following the example of D i g n a g a and Dharma- 
k I r t i. The old loose order of the aphorisms of Gotama is abandoned. 
The instructions in the art of debate arc dropped. The main subject 
is logic. The adversary instead of the disappeared Buddhists is here 
very often Prabhakara and his followers. 

The second school which professed realism and supported it by a 
realistic logic, the school of the Mimamsakas, did not make proof of 
the same adamantine fidelity to realistic principles as the first Under 
the influence of the Buddhist attacks it became split into two schools, 
one of wliich made very important concessions to the Buddhist point 


1 E. g. tlie theory of a contact (samt^ari’a) between an absent thing and the 
Bense organ — ahhava tndriyena grhyate 

> Cp my Pfrkeniitnisstbeorie der liuddhisten. Appendix II (MUnrben, 19H) 
s Cp. on him Gar be, Der Mondsihein, introd., and my article in Prof. TI 
Jacobi’s Festschiift. 
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of view. These concessions did not go all the length of admitting the 
ideality, or nominality, of the Universals and denying the category of 
Inherence, but on a series of very important points they held back 
from the ultra-realism of the NaiySyiks. The founder of the school 
was Prabhakara, a pupil of the celebrated MlmSmsaka teacher and 
antagonist of Buddhism Kumarila-bhatta. 

The chief work of Kumarila, the § 1 o k a v a r t i k a, is an enormous 
composition of about 3500 stanzas entirely filled with a polemic against 
Buddhism. The information to be gathered from this work about the 
teachings of Buddhist logicians is, however, scanty and very often unclear. 
The author is an ardent controversialist and cares much more for brilliant 
repartees and witty retorts, than for impartial quotation of his enemy’s 
opinions. His commentator Parthasarathi-miSra very often 
fills up the gaps. He is also the author of an independent treatise, 
^astra-dlpika, devoted mainly to the refutation of Buddhism.^ 

P r o b h a k a r a^ is a real bastard son of Buddhism. Although a pupil 
of Kumarila and belonging to the same school, he revolted against 
the super-realism of his master and deviated from him in the direction 
of more natural views. According to Kumarila, time, space, the 
cosmic aether, motion and non-existence were perceived by the senses. 
Prabhakara denied this. The perception of non-existence,^ according 
to him, was simply the perception of an empty place. In this point 
he fell in line with the Buddhists. He also agreed with them 
in the most important problem of illusion as due to a non-perception 
of difference.^ He admitted introspection * as an essential character of 
all consciousness. He admitted the fundamental unity of subject, object 
and the act of cognition^ and many others details in which he 
opposed his master, agreed with Buddhists, and ihus was led to found 
a new branch of the reali'-tic school of Mimamsaka theologians. The 
logicians of the Nyaya school sided with the old Mimamsakas and 
combated the followers of Prabhakara. The next centuries witnessed 
the decline and extinction of both the schools of Mimamsakas. But 
a new and powerful adversary to realism arose in the shape 

1 On Prabhakara cp. bis Paur upodartha (Cbowkhambal, P.irtha- 
shrathi-misra’s ^astradipikii pofsim, i e article ofG. JhS in Indian Tbou^'ht, 
and my article in Prof. H. Jacobi’s Festschrift. 

3 anupalabdhi 
^ bheda-agraha ■=: akhyati. 

^ na-samvedana. 

'■* tri-puli •■^pramatr-pramana-prameya. 


i* 
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of reformed Vedanta with all its ramifications. One of the most typical 
agressors against realism from this side is the celebrated §riharija. 
In his Khapdana-khauda-khadya he openly confesses that iii his 
fight against realism he is at one with the Madhyamika Buddhists, a 
circumstance wliich Sankara-acarya carefully tried to dissimulate. 
§nhar§a maintains that «the essence of what the Madhayamikas 
and other (Mahiiyanists) niaintain it is impossible to reject ».^ 

After the disparition of Buddhism the schools were suspiciously 
accusing one another of having yielded to Buddhist influences. The 
Yed&ntins accused the Vaise$ikas of being Buddhists in disguise,* 
because that school admitted the momentary character of some enti- 
ties, like motion, sound, thought etc. In their turn the VaiSesikas 
accused the Vedhntins of denying, like the Buddhists, the ultimate 
reality of the external world. Prabhukara was generally accused 
of being a « friend of Buddhists »* etc. etc. 

When the followers of Gangesa-upadhyaya migrated from Dur- 
bhanga to Bengal and established their home in Nuddea, the fighting 
spirit of olden times seems to have given way to a more placid atti- 
tude. The new school concentrated all their attention on the problems 
of syllogism and was chiefly engaged in finding new and exceedingly 
subtle definitions of every detail of the syllogistic process. Logic in 
India rebecame what it essentially was at the aturt, a system of for- 
mal logic. 

Thus the history of logic in India represents a development of 
more than 2000 years with a brilliant Buddhist intermemi of more 
than 300 years and with a continual war against all sort of adver- 
saries. 


§ 1 6. Buddhist logic in China and Japan. 

Pre-buddhistic ancient ('hiria possessed an original, very primitive 
teaching regarding some logical problems,^ but it appai<eQtly did not 
enjoy great popularity, and is in no way coimectcd with the Buddhist 
logic introduced at a Liter date by Buddhist missionaries andljBhdms. 

1 Cp. aliove p 22, u. 2. 

2 pracehnnna-hauddha. 

2 bauddka-bnndhuJi 

Cp. Hu-rhih, The development ot the logical method in ancient China, 
Shanghai, 1922, and M. H. Maspero’s article in T’onng-Pao, 1927, Notes snr la 
logtque de Mo-tsen et son 4cole. 
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This new logic was imported from India twice, the first time in the 
century A. D. by the Indian missionary ParamSrtha, the second 
time by the Chinese pilgrim Hsuen Tsang in the V1P'‘ century. 
Paramartha imported and translated three works ascribed to Vasu- 
bandhu, viz Ju-shih-lun (=tarka-§astra), Fan-chih-lun (=pa- 
riprccha-Sastra?) and To-fu-lun (=nigraha-sth3na-SSstra).' 
They were entered into theTripi^aka collection as three separate items.* 
The collection contained at that time three further fasciculi of com- 
mentary upon these works, compiled by the same Paramartha. The entries 
in later catalogues of the Tripitaka suggest that these three works 
in three fasciculi gradually dwindled away into one work in one fasci- 
culus, and the commentaries became lost altogether. But this single 
fasciculus, although bearing the title of Ju-shih-lun (tarka-SSstra), con- 
tains mere fragments, most probably from all the three works. 

We moreover can gather from the Chinese commentaries upon the 
translations of Nyaya-mukha and NySya-praveSa compiled by the 
pupils of Hsuen Tsang that they knew three logical works of Vasu- 
bandhu, named Lun-kwei (=Vada-vidhi),* Lun-shih (=Vada- 
vidhSna) andLun-hsin (— Y3da-h|'daya'). Some fragments of these 
works have apparently been preserved in the fasciculus which at pre- 
sent is entered in the catalogue of the Tripitaka under the title of Jii- 
shih-lun (=Tarkapgastra). 

To the same period must be referred the translations of the logical 
parts of Asanga’s works.* 

This first importation of logic had apparently xut consequences. It 
did not produce any indigenous logical literature, neither in the shape 
of commentaries, nor in the shape of original works.® The fact that it 
gradually dwindled away into one single fasciculus, and that this single 
fasciculus which is preser\’ed up to the present day consists of mere 
fragments, clearly shows that the work has been neglected. 

T3le second introduction of logic into China and ^m that country 
into ilapan is due to Hsuen Tsang.® On his return from India he 
broi^htr^ith him and translated two logical w<'rks, the one is the 


IT/p. Boris Vassiliev, op, cit. 

8 Cp. the Chuiig-chmg-mu’la catalogue, Buniu 1608 and Li-tai-‘5au- 

pao-chi, ibid , 1604. 

8 But not V ada-vidheiua as assumed by Tucci 
* Cp. G. Tucci, JBAS, July 1929, p. 452 ff. 

5 Cp. however ibid., p. 453. 

A Cp. S. Sugiui a, Indian logic as preservtd in China, Philadelphia, 1900. 
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NySya-mukha (=Nyaya-dvara) by Dignaga, the other the Nyayar 
prave§a by ^ankara-svamin.^ Both these works are very short 
tracts containing summaries of the formal part of the logic of Dignaga 
with unimportant changes and additions by his pupil Sankarasvamin. 
The philosophic and epistemological part, as well as all contro- 
versies with non-Buddhist systems, are ignored in them. They bare the 
character of short manuals for beginners from which every difficult 
problem has been carefully eliminated. Pramana-samuccaya, the funda- 
mental work of Dignaga, as well as the seven treatises of Dharma- 
kirti, and the enormous literature of commentaries with their division 
in schools and subschools is quite unknown in China and Japan.’’ What 
may have been the reasons which induced Hsuen Tsang, who is be- 
lieved to have studied the logical system of Dignaga in India under 
the guidance of the most celebrated teachers of his time, to choose for 
translation only two nearly identical, short manuals, it is difficult for 
us at present to decide. The most plausible explanation would be that 
he himself was much more interested in the religious side of Buddhism 
and felt only a moderate interest in logical and epistemological enquiries. 

However, this second introduction of Buddhist logic in China did 
not remain without consequences. A considerable growth of com- 
mentaries and sub-comqieQtaries on the manual of §ankara-svamin 
has been produced. Among the disciples of Hsuen Tsang^here was one, 
named Kwei-chi, who took up logic as his special branch of study. 
With DignSga’s manual on the one hand and the notes from Hsuen 
Tsang’s lectures on the other he wrote six volumes of commentary on 
Sankarasvamin’s Nyaya-praveSa. This is the standart Chinese work on 
logic. It has since come to be known as the n Great Commentary 

From China Buddhist logic has been imported into Japan in the 
VII*'* century A. D. by a Japanese monk Dohshoh. He was attracted 
by the fame of Hsuen Tsang as a teacher. He travelled to China and 
studied there logic under the personal guidance of the great master. 
On his return he founded in his country a school of logicians which 
afterwards received the name of the South Hall. 


I On the authorship of these works cp. the article of Prof. M. Tnbiansky in 
the Bnlletin de I’Acad. Sciences dc I’UBSS, 1926, pp. 975— 982, and Tncci, op. wt. 

*Cp. however J. Tucci. JBAS, 1928, p 10. B. Vassiliev thinks that flie 
Chinese knew about PramSna-samuccaia only from hear say. 

Cp. Sugiura, p. 89. On Hsuen-Tsang’s school of logic cp. also the infor- 
mation collected by B. Vassiliev, op. cit. 
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In the next century a monk named Gemboh brought from China 
the Great Commentary and other logical works. He became the foun- 
der of a new school of Japanese logicians which received the name of 
the North HalU 

Of all this literature, which seems to be considerable, nothing as 
yet is known in Europe as regards the details of its contents and its 
intrinsic value. 

§ 17 . Buddhist logic in Tibet and Mongolia. 

The fate of Buddhist logic in Tibet and Mongolia has been quite 
different. The earliest stratum, the three works of Vasubandhu, are not 
known in these countries, apart from a few quotations. They evidently 
have either never been translated or were superseded by the subsequent 
literature. But the chief works of Dignaga, the great commentary on 
Pramaqa-.samuccaya by Jinendrabuddhi, the Seven Treatises of Dhar- 
jnukirti, all the seven great commentaries on Pramapa-vartika, the 
works of Dharmottara and many other Buddhist logicians, all this li- 
terature has been preserved in trustworthy Tibetan translations. The 
intercourse between Buddhist India and Buddhist Tibet must have been 
very lively after the vi.sit of Ssntirak^ita and KamalaSiIa to the land 
of snow. Every remarkable work of an Indian Buddhist was immedia- 
tely translated into Tibetan. When Buddhism in India proper had become 
extinct, an indigenous independent production of works on logic by 
Tibetan monks gradually developped and continued the Indian tradition. 
The original Tibetan literature on logic begins in the XI P** century 
A. D.just at the time when Buddhism becomes extinct in northern 
India. Its history can be divided into two period:., the old one, up to 
the time of Tsoh-khapa (1357 — 1419), and the new one, after Tson- 
khapa. 

The first author to compose an independent work on logic is Chaba- 
choikyi-senge* (1109 — 11C9). He is the creator of a special Tibetan 
logical style on which some remarks will be made in the sequel. He 
composed a commentary on Dharmakirti's Pramapa-viniscaya and an 
independent work on logic in mnemonic verse with his own expla- 
nations. His pupil Tsah-nagpa- . .on-dui-senge has likewise 
written* another commentary on the Pramaiia-viniscaya. The classical 

1 p. 40. 

* Phyra-pa- choB-kyi-sen-ge, also written Cha-pa . . ., 

* Gtsau-nag-pa-brtBon-hgras-sefi-ge. 
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Tibetan work of this period has been produced by the 5-th grand lawiA 
of the Sa-skya territory, the celebreted Sa-skya-papdita Eunga- 
gyal-mtshan (1182—1251). It is a short treatise in mnemonic verse 
with the author’s own commentary. Its title is Tshadma-rigspai-gter 
(pramapa-nyaya-nidhi). His pupil Uyugpa-rigspai-senge composed 
a detailed commentary on the whole of Pramana-vSrtika. This work is 
held in very high esteem by the Tibetans. 

The last writer of this period was Rendapa-Zhonnu-lodoi ‘ 
(1349—1412). He was the teacher of Tson-khapa and the author of 
an independent work on the general tendency of Dignaga’s system. 

The literature of the new period can be divided in systematical 
works and school-manuals. Tson-khapa himself has written only 
a short <■ Introduction into the study of the seven treatises of Dhar- 
makirtii). His three celebrated pupils, Bgyal-thsab (1364 — 1432), 
Khai-dub (1385—1438) and Gendun-dub (1391—1474), composed 
commentaries almost on every work of Dignaga and Dharmakirti. The 
literary production in this field has never stopped and is going on up 
to the present time. The quantity of works printed in all the monastic 
printing offices of Tibet and Mongolia ia enormous. 

The manuals for the study of logic in fche monastic schools have 
been composed by Tibetan- Grand Lamas mostly for the difierent schools 
founded by them in different monasteries. There is a sef of manuals 
following the ancient tradition of the Sa-skya-papdita monastery. In 
the monasteries belonging to the new sect founded by Tsonkhapa there 
are not less than 10 different schools, 'each with their own set of manu- 
als and their own learned traditions. The monastery of Ta§iy- 
Ihunpo® has alone three different schools” with manuals composed 
by different grand lamas of that monastery. The monastery of Sera* 
has two;* Brai-pun* — two,’ and Gal dan® — three.* The schools 
of all other monasteries follow either the one or the other tradition 


' Ren-mdah-pa-gzhon-nu-blo-gros. 

2 Bkrd-siB-lhuii-po, founded in 1447, in Central Tibet. 

^ Thos'bsa'n-glin grva-tshan, Dkyil-khau grYa-tshafi, and Sar-rtse grTa-,tlBhan. 
^ Se-ra, in Central Tibet, founded in 1419. 

^ Se-ra-byes (^rva-tshan and Se-ra-smad-tbos-bsam-nor-bu-glin grva-tsbau. 

® Hbras-spuils, founded in 1416 
7 Blo-gsal-gliii grTa-tshan and Sgo>man grva-tshau 
Dgah-ldan, founded by Tson-khapa in 1409. 

2 Bjau-rtse grva-tshafi, Sar-rtse grTa-tshan and Mhah-ris grva-tshau, the last 
school was founded in 1S42 by the second Dalai-Lama. 
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and introduce the corresponding manuals. All Mongolia follows the 
tradition of the Goman * school of the Brai-pun monastery, a school 
founded by the celebrated grand lama Jam-yan-zhad-pa* (1648 — 
1722). Tins extraordinary man, the author of a whole library of works 
on every department of Buddhist learning, was a native of Amdo in 
Eastern Tibet, but he studied in the Losalin school of the Brai-pun 
monastery in Central Tibet He dissented with his teachers, and 
retired to his native country, where he founded a new monastery, 
Labrang'' in Amdo. It became celebrated as a seat of profound 
learning and as the spiritual metropolis of all Mongolia. It is interesting 
to note that Jani-yan-zhadpa was exactly the contemporary of Leibniz.'* 

The course of logic in monastic schools lasts for about four years. 
During this time the 2000 odds mnemonic verses of Dharmakirti's 
Pramana-vartika are learned by heart They are the fundamental work 
{tnula) studied in this class and also the only work of direct Indian 
origin. The explanations are studied according to the manuals of one 
*of the 10 Tibetan schools. The Indian commentaries, even the commen- 
tary of Dharmakirti himself on the first book of his work, are ignored, 
they have been entirely superseded hy Tibetan works. 

The extraordinary predominance given in Tibet to one work of 
Dharmakirti, his Framapa-vSrt^, is noteworthy. It is alone studied by 
everybody. His other works, a#, well as the works of Dignaga, Dhar- 
mottara and other celebrated authors, a^e given much less attention 
and are even half forgotten tU mi^otity of the learned lamas. The 
reason for that, according to Ur. T is the second chapter, in 

the traditional order of the chapters of Pramapa-vartika, the chapter 
containing the vindication of Buddhism as a religion. The interest of 
the Tibetans in logic is, indeed, chiefly religious; logic is for them 
ancUla rdigionis. Dharmakirti’s logic 'is an excellent weapon for a cri- 
tical and dialectical destruction of all beliefs unwarranted by experience, 
but the second chapter of the Pramapa-vartika leaves a loop-hole for 
the establishment of a critically purified belief in the existence of an 
Absolute and Omniscient Being. All other works of Dharmakirti, as 
well as the \^orks of Yasubandhu, Dignaga and Dhannottara incline 

} Sgo-ma&. 

s Hjam-dbyaii-bzhad-pa N ig-dban-brtson-gruB 
Bla-bran. 

^ The amazing intellectual actirity of both these great men evoked the idea 
of their omniscience; Jam>yau’s title is «tbe omniscient (kun-mkhyen) iama», 
Leibniz is «der All-und Ganzwisseru (E. Dn Bois-Reymoud). 
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to a critically agnostic view in regard of an Omniscient Being iden- 
tified with Buddha. 

Substantially logic has hardly made any great progress in Tibet 
Dbarmakirti had given it its final form. His position in Tibet can be 
compared with the position of Aristoteles in European logic. The Ti- 
betan logical literature will then correspond to the European mediaeval 
scholastic literature. Its chief preoccupation consisted in an extreme 
precision and scholastical subtlety of all definitions and in reducing every 
scientific thought to the three terms of a regular syllogism. The form 
of the propositions in which the syllogism can be expressed is irrele- 
vant, important are only the three terms. 

The concatenation of thoughts in a discourse consists in supporting 
every syllogism by a further syllogism. The reason of the first syllogism 
becomes then the major term of the second one and so on, until the 
first principles are reached. The concatenation then receives the follow- 
ing form: if there is S there is P, because there is M; this is really 
so (i. e. there is really M), because there is N; this again is really so 
because there is 0, and so on. Every one of these reasons can be re- 
jected by the opponent either as wrong or as uncertain. A special lite- 
rary style has been created for the brief formulation of such a chain 
of reasoning, it is called the method of « sequence and reason and 
its establishment is ascribed to the lama Cbaba-choikyi-sengc. 

Thus it is that after the extinction of Buddhism in India three 
different seats remained in the East where logic was cultivated, 1) Nud- 
dea in Bengal where the brahmanical NySya-VaiSe^ika system continued 
to be cultivated in that form in which it survived to the struggle with 
Buddhism, 2) China and Japan where a system founded on Sankara- 
svamin’s Ny.iya-praveSa was studied and 3) the monasteries of Tibet 
and Mongolia where the study of Dharmrkirti’s Pramapa-vartika be- 
came the foundation of all scholarship. 

Of these three seats the Tibetan is by far the most important. It 
has faithfully preserved the best achievements of Indian philosophy in 
the golden age of Indian civilisation. ® 

The analysis of this system based on Indian and Tibetan sources, 
as far as our limited knowledge of them at present goes, will consti- 
tute the main subject of this our work. 


1 thal-phytr. An article on this method is prepared by A. Vostrikov, 
s For a more detailed review of the Tibetan literature on Logic, cp. B. Bara- 
diin. The monastic sdiools of Tibet (a paper read at a meeting of our Institution). 



PART I. 


REALITY AND KNOWLEDGE, 
(pramanya-vada). 

§ 1. Scope aed aim of Buddhist Logic. 

«A11 successful human action is (necessarily) preceded by right 
knowledge, therefore we are going to investigate it».^ By these words 
Dhp’'!. c.kirti defines tlio scope and the aim * of the science to 
which his work is devoted. Human aims are either positive or nega- 
tive, ‘ either something desirable or something undesirable. Purposive 
action* consists in attaining the desirable and avoiding the undesi- 
rable. Right cognition * is successful cognition, that is to say, it is 
cognition followed by a resolve or judgment* which is, in its turn, 
followed by a successful action.’ Cognition which leads astray, which 
deceives the sentient beings in their expectations and desires, is error 
or wrong cognition.® Error and doubt’ are the opposite of right know- 
ledge. Doubt is again of a double kind. It either is complete doubt 
which is no knowledge at all, because it includes no resolve and no 
judgment. Such doubt is not followed by any purposive action. But 
when it contains an expectation of some succes’® or an apprehension 
of some failure,’’ it then is followed by a judgment and an action, 
just as right knowledge is. The farmer is not .sure of a good harvest, 

^ Nb., transl. p. I. 

2 dbhidhe^a-pray'jane. 

® heya-upadeya. 

* pravrtti = ariha-hnyd. 
s tamyay-jflSna = pramdna 
® adhyaraiidya = niieaya. 

^ puruxartha-siddhi. 

8 mithya-jdana. 
samSaya-viparyaydu. 
artha-samiaya. 
anartha-stmiaya. 
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but he expects it, and takes action.^ His wife is not sure that she will 
not be visited bj mendicant friers and obliged to give them the food 
which was intended for others, but she expects that perhaps none 
will come, and sets her pots on the hearth.* 

As it runs the definition of Dharmakirti is not very far from 
the one accepted in modem psychology. Psychology is defined as the 
science of mental phenomena, and mental phenomena are those which 
are characterized by << pursuance of future ends and the choice of 
means for their attainment ».* The scope of this Indian science is but 
limited to an investigation of cognitive mental phenomena, of troth 
and error, and to human knowledge. The emotional elements of the mind 
are not investigated in this science. From the very definition of the 
phenomenon of knowledge it follows that there always is some, albeit 
very subtle, emotion in every cognition, either some desire or some 
aversion.^ This fact has a considerable importance in the Buddhist 
theory of cognition, since the essence of what is called an Ego is sup- 
posed to consist of just that emotional part But a detailed consi- 
deration of all emotions and of their moral value constitutes the 
subject matter of other Buddhist sciences ^ and is not treated in the 
context of an investigation of truth and erroi. 

As has been stated in the Introduction, Buddhist Logic appeared as 
a reaction against a system of wholesale skepticism which condemned 
all human knowledge in general as involved in hopeless contradictions. 
The fundamental que^on with which it is concerned is, therefore, the 
reliability of our knowledge, that is to say, of that mental phenomenon 
which precedes all successful purposive action. It investigates the 
sources of our knowledge, sensations, reflexes, conceptions, judgments, 

I TSP., p. 3. 6. 

> Ibtd., cp. SDS., p. 4. 

s W. JameB, Psychology, 1. 8 (1890) 

* This definition of right knowledge, which makes knowledge dependent upon 
the desire or aversion of man, provoked objections from the realists. They pointed 
to the fact that there is, e. g., a right cognition of the moon and of the stars which 
are not dependent upon the will of the observer, they cannot be inclnded^either 
in the desirable nor in the undesirable class of objects, they are simply a&ttain- 
able. This objection is answered by the Buddhist in stating that the unattainable 
class must be included in the undesirable one, since there are only two classes of 
olgects, the one which is desirable and the one which there is no reason to desire, 
whether it be injniious or merely unattainable. Cp. TXtp., p. 16. 7 if. 

3 A full classification of mental phenomena including all emotions is part of 
the e^hidharma, cp CC, p. 100 ff. 
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inferences and contains also a detailed doctnne of the syllogism and 
of logical fallacies. It then hits npon the problem of the reality 
of the cognized objects and the efficacy of conceptual thought. A series 
of questions arises. What is reality, what is thought? How are they 
related? What is bare reality * and what is mere thought?* What 
is causal efficacy? 

The subliminal part of consciousness is not a subject to be in- 
vestigated. Buddhist logic professes to investigate only discursive 
thought, those cognitions which are the ascertainable source of the 
following jiurposive actions. It leaves out of account instinct and ani- 
mal thought, the latter because it is always more or less instinctive and 
the purposive act follows upon the incoming stimulus directly, quasi 
automatically;* the existence of the intermediate members of the 
causal chain is unascertainablc. The new born child and the animals 
are endowed with sensation and instinct which is but prenatal 
syntbp.v- * but they do not possess full discursive inference.’ D h a r- 
mottara delivers himself on this subject in the following way:* 
((Right knowledge is twofold, it either is (instinctive), as reflected in 
the right way of action (directly), or (discursive), directing our atten- 
tion towards a possible object of successful action. Of these two only 
the last variety, that knowledge which stimulates purposive action, 
will be here examined. It always precedes purposive action, but docs 
not directly appear (in the shape of such an action). When we acquire 
right knowledge we must remember what we have seen before. Me- 
mory stimulates will. Will produces action, and action reaches the aim. 
Therefore it is not a direct cause (viz, a cause wit bout any interme- 
diate chain of causation). In cases where purposive action appears 
directly and aims are attained straight off (knowledge is instinctive 
and) it is not susceptible of analysis ». 

Thus it is our discursive thought that is analysed in Buddhist 
logic. This subject is divided in three main parts devoted respectively 

1 satta-matra. 

* Jc^pana-matra, 
artha-lchiyd-samarihn 
4 aviedratah = apdtatah. 

*'» vdsand ■= bhdvand, 

^ prdg-bhaviyd bhdvand-^avicdrita^anusnndhana. Cp« upou inatinct in animala 
and men NK., p. 252. 

7 pramana = pramdna-bhutd bhdiana, 

® NBT., tranal. p. 9 — 10. 
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to the origin of knowledge, its forms and its verbal expression. These 
three main subjects are called sense>perception, inference and syllogism, 
but they also deal with sensibility as the primary source of our 
knowledge of external reality, the intellect as the source producing 
the forms of this knowledge and syllogism as the full verbal expression 
of the cognitive process. They thus include epistemology as well as 
formal logic. 


§ 2. A SOtIBCE OF KNOWLEDGE WHAT. 

The definition of a source of right knowledge is but a natural con- 
sequence of the definition of the scope and aim of the science devoted 
to its investigation. A source of right knowledge is uncontradicted 
experience.^ In common life we can call a man a source of right know- 
ledge if he speaks truth and his words are not subsequently falsified 
by experience.* Just so in science, we can call a source of right know- 
ledge, or right knowledge simply, every cognition which is not con- 
tradicted by experience, because right knowledge is nothing but a 
cause of successful purposive action.* Influenced by right knowledge, 
we take action and reach an aim. That is to say, we reach a point 
which is the point of application of our action. This point is a point 
of efficient reality* and the action which reaches it is" successful pur- 
posive action. Thus 9 , connection is established between the logic of 
our knowledge and its practical efficacy. Bight knowledge is 
efficacious knowledge.* 

To be a source of knowledge means literally to be a cause of 
knowledge. Causes are of a double kind, productive and informative * 
If knowledge were a productive cause, in the sense of physical causa- 
tion, it would forcibly compel the man to produce the corresponding 
action.'^ But it only informs, it does not compel, it is mental causation. 

What strikes us, first of all, in this definition of right knowledge, 
is its seemingly empirical character. Right knowledge is every day 
right knowledge. It is not the cognition of an Absolute, the cognition 

1 pramamm aiisamvadi, cp. NBT., p. 3. 5. 

3 NB., transl., p. 4 . 

3 purusa-nrtha-iiiddhi-lcarana. 

♦ artha-knya-tsamam veutu. 

3 NBT., p. 14. 21, prapakam fiiSwaw* pratnawim. 

8 kSrdka-jilapaktt. 

7 NBT., p. 8. 8. 
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of the things as they really are, or the knowledge of the reality or 
unreality of the external world. Ordinary men in their daily pursuits 
perceive external objects by their senses, they are convinced of a ne- 
cessary connection between these objects and their senses.' Or they 
perceive the mark of something desirable which is hidden in a remote 
place, they are convinced of the necessary connection between the per- 
ceived mark and the concealed aim, they take action and are success- 
ful.* The knowledge which these simple men are after, is characteri- 
zed by logical necessity, it is just the knowledge which is inve- 
stigated in science, says Dharmottara.* 

It would be natural to expect that such a realistic general ten- 
dency should also produce a system of realistic logic. Indeed Can- 
draklrti represents to us the Buddhist logician as delivering 
himself in the following way.* «We are only giving a scientifical 
description of what just happens in common life in regard to the 
soutces of our knowledge and their respective objects. The Naiyayikas 
(are also realists, biit) they are bunglers in logic, they have given 
wrong definitions of logical processes, and we have only corrected 
them». Gandrakirti remarks that this would have been a rather 
useless ® and innocent occupation, if thfere really were no gap between 
the realism of the Nyaya school and Buddhist logic. However this is 
not the case. The Buddhist emendatory work in logic has led to the 
discovery of another world behind the world of naive realism, the 
world as it discloses itselt to a critical theory of cognition. Buddhist 
logic, when compared with Candraklrti’s stand poir‘ of extreme skepti- 
cism, appears as a realistic system, but when compared with the con- 
sequent and uncompromising realism of the Naiyayikas, it appears as 
critical and destructive. A deeper insight into what happens in our 
ordinary everyday cognition has led the Buddhists to establish behind 
the veil of empirical reality the existence of its transcendental source, 
the world of things as they are by themselves. According to Candra- 
kirti ultimate reality can be cognized only in mystic intuition.** He 
therefore condemns as useless every logic othr* than the simple logic 
of everyday life. But for Dignaga, as we shall see in the course of this our 

1 NET., p. 3. 12. 

» Ibid., p. 3. 16. 

s Ibid., p. 3. 24. 

'* Cp. Gandrakirti, Madby. TTtti, p. 53 14 ff., tranal. in my Nirvana, p. 140 

s Ibid. 

*> Ibid., (my Nirvana) p. 44 ff. 
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analysis, logic has a 6rm stand upon a foundation of efficient reality, 
a reality however which is very different from the one in which naive 
realism believes. 


§ 3. Cognition and becoonition. 

There is another characteristic of a right means of knowledge 
besides the characteristic of uncontradicted experience. Cognition is a 
new cognition,^ cognition of the object not yet cognized. It is the first 
moment of regnition, the moment of the first awareness, the first 
fiash of knowledge, when the light of cognition is just kindled’’. Endur- 
ing cognition is recognition,’’ it is nothing but repeated cognition in 
the moments following the first flash of awareness. It certainly exists, 
but it is not a separate source of knowledge. «Why is that?» asks 
DignSga,^ and answers <• because there would be no limit ». That is 
to say, if every cognition is regarded as a source of right knowledge 
there will be no end of such sources of knowledge. Memory, love, 
hatred etc. are intent upon objects already cognized, they are not 
regarded as sources of knowledge. The cognitive element of our mind 
is limited to that moment when we get first aware of the object’s 
presence. It is follotced^ by the synthetical operation of the intellect 
which constructs the form, or the image, of the object.- But this con- 
struction is produced by productive imagination,^ it is not a source 
of cognition. It is recognition, not cognition.** 

The Mimumsakas have the same definition of what a source 
of knowledge is, viz, a source of knowledge is a cognition of the 
object not yet cognized,’ but they admit enduring objects and enduring 
cognition. In every subsequent moment the object as well as its 
cognition are characterized by a new time, but substantially they are 
the same, they endure. The Naiyayiks define a source of right know- 
ledge as «the predominant among all causes producing cognition »,‘ 

1 anadfugata-artha-adhigantr — prathamam avisatnvadt = gsar-d/u mi-slurba. 
a NBT., p. 8. II. yenaiva jilanena prathamam adhtgato 'rthah . . . tad anadht- 
gata-vuayam pramanam. 

s pratyahhmnd, cp. NBT., p. 4. 10—12 — adhigaia-visayam apramSMm. . 
awidhigata-vi'>aywn pramiinam- 
* Pr. samucc, 1. 3. 
s kalpana = iikalpa. 

■ sav^lpalam apramdnam, 

^ anadhigala-nrtha-adhigantr pramanam. 
s Bodhakatamam jAanasya karanam pramanam. 
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such causes being sense-perception, inference etc. These definitions pre- 
suppose enduring, stable causes, enduring cognition and concrete uni- 
versals, static objects endowed with their general and special charac- 
teristics which are apprehended by a mixed cognition through the 
senses with a great admixture of mnemic elements.^ The Buddhist 
theory admits only objects as moments, as strings of events, and 
makes a sharp distinction between the senses and the intellect as two 
different instruments of cognition. The senses apprehend, the intellect 
constructs. Thus the first moment is always a moment of sensation, it 
has the capacity of kindling the action of the intellect which produces 
a synthesis of moments according to its own laws.* There is no con- 
crete universal corresponding adequately to this synthesis in the 
external world. If an object is perceived, the first moment of awareness 
is followed by a vivid image.* If it is inferred through its mark, the 
latter produces also a first moment of awareness which is followed by 
a vivid image of the mark and the vague* image of the object inva- 
riably associated with it. But in both cases it is just the first moment 
of awareness which constitutes the source of right knowledge, the 
source of uncontradicted experience. 

It is unthinkable that an object should produce a stimulus by its 
past or by its future moments of existence.* Its present moment only 
produces a stimulus. Therefore cognition qua new cognition, not 
recognition, is only one moment and this moment is the real source 
of knowledge, or the source of knowledge reaching the ultimate reality 
of the object.® 


§ 4. The test of teuth. 

Since experience is the only test of truth, the question naturally 
arises whether the causes which produce knowledge also produce at 
the same time its reliability, or is knowledge produced one way and 
its reliability established by a subsequent operation of the mind? 

This problem has been first faced by the Mimamsakas wishing to 
establish the absolute authority of the Scripture. Four solutions have 

^ savikdlpnla-pratydksa. 

9 TS., p. 390 — avikedpaham apt jHanai vikalpotpatti-Saktimai. 

^ itphutabha. 

* asphuta. 

^ NX., p. 2G0. 4, na saniano ndma kaSdd eka utpddakah iamasti. 

0 Tbe Naiyayika and the Mimaipsaka. of coarse, reject this theory 
purvam eva pramdiwm nottardny api, cp. Tatp., p. 15. 6. 

Stcharbatsky, I 


— katham 
6 
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been given ^ and have for a long time remained a point at issue 
between different schools of Indian philosophy. According to the 
Mimimsakas all knowledge is intrinsically right knowledge, it is 
reliable by itself qua knowledge since it is knowledge, not error. 
It can be erroneous only in the way of an exception, in two cases, 
either when it is counterbalanced by another and stronger cognition’ 
or when its origin is proved to be deficient,* as for instance when a 
daltonist perceives wrong colours. The principle is laid down that 
knowledge is right by itself, its deficiency can be only established by 
a subsequent operation of the mind.’ KamalaSiIa says,’ «in order 
to establish the authority of Scripture the Jaiminiyas maintain that 
all our sources of knowledge in general are right by themselves, and 
that error is produced from a foreign cause ». 

The opposite view is entertained by the Buddhists. According to 
them knowledge is not reliable by itself. It is intrinsically unreliable 
and erroneous. It becomes reliable only when tested by a subsequent 
operation of the mind. The test of right knowledge is its efficacy. 
Bight knowledge is efficient knowledge. Through consistent experience 
truth becomes established. Therefore the rule is laid down that the 
reliability of knowledge is produced by an additional cause, since expe- 
rience by itself it is unreliable.’' 

The Naiyayikas maintain that knowledge by itself is neither wrong 
nor right. It can become the one or the other by a subsequent ope- 
ration of the mind. Experience is the test of truth and it is also the 
test of error.’ Thus the rule is laid down that truth as well as error 
are not produced by those causes which call forth cognition, but by 
other, foreign causes, or by subsequent experience.* 

Finally the Jainas, in accordance with their general idea of inde- 
termination and of the dialectical essence of every entity,^* maintain 


1 Cp Sd., p. 74 ff. 

2 prdmdnyam si atah, 

8 bddhaka-jftana, e. g., when a piece of nacre mistaken for silver is subsequentlj 
cognized as nacre. 

♦ hdrana-dosa 

* prdmdnyam svdtahj aprdmanyam paratnh. 

« TSP., p. 745. 1. 

7 aprdmanyam svafah, prdmdnyam parafah. This of course refers only to 
anahhydsa-daid-dpanna^pratyaJesa, no* to anumdna which is svatah pramdna^ 
cp. TStp., p. 9. 4 ff. 

® doio ^pramdyd janakah, pramdyds tu guno hhavet 

« uhhayam paratah. 

10 Bapta-hhangx-matam = sydd^vdda. 
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that every knowledge is by itself, without needing any test by a sub- 
sequent experience, both wrong and right. ^ It is always to a certain 
extent wrong and to a certain extent right. 

The Buddhists insist that if an idea has arisen it is not at all 
enough for maintaining that it is true and that it agrees with reality.* 
There is as yet no necessary connection * between them and a dis- 
crepancy * is possible. At this stage ^ cognition is absolutely unreliable. 
But later on, when its origin has been examined,* when it has been 
found to agree with experience,^ when its efficacy has been ascertain- 
ed,* only then can we maintain that it represents truth and we can 
repudiate all objections to its being correct. As regards verbal testi- 
mony it must be tested by the reliability of the person who has pro- 
nounced the words. * Such a reliable person does not exist for the 
Veda, because its origin is supposed to be impersonal and eternal.^* 
But since we meet in Scripture with such statements as, e. g., «the trees 
are sitting in sacrificial session » or «hear yel o stones », such sentences 
as only could have been pronounced by lunatics, it is clear that their 
origin is due to persons quite unreliable and it is clear that Scripture, 
when tested by experience, has no authority at all.*^ 

§ 5. REAlilSTIO AND BuDDHIBTIO VIEW OF SXPEBIBNOE. 

But although experience is the main source of our knowledge 
according to the Buddhists, and in this point they fall in line with 
the realistic schools, nevertheless the discrepancy between them in the 
way of understanding experience is very great According to the Indian 
realists, Mimamsakas, Vai§e§ikas and NaiySyikas, the act of knowledge 
is something different from its content The act oi cognition, according 
to these schools, must be connected, as every other act indeed is, 


1 uhhayam svatah 

2 SD., p. 76. 
anitcayat. 

* vyttbhicarSt. 

2 tasyam velSyam, ibid. 

« Jtarema-guna-jtlanat. 

I samvada^ilanSt. 

8 artha-kriya-jilanSt, 

9 apta-pranltatvam gunah, 
10 apoMTUseya. 

II SD., p.’77 
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with an agent, an object, an instrument and a mode of procedure.^ 
When a tree is cut down in the forest by a wood-cutter, he is the 
agent, the tree is the object, the instrument is the axe, its lifting and 
sinking is the procedure. The result consists in the fact that the tree 
is cut down. When a patch of colour is cognized by somebody, his 
Soul or Ego is the agent, the colour is the object, the sense of vision 
is the instrument and its mode of procedure consists in a ray of light 
travelling from the eye to the object, seizing its form and coming 
back in order to deliver the impression to the Soul. The sense of 
vision is the predominant* among all these factors, it determines the 
character of the cognition, it is called the source of perceptive know- 
ledge. The result for the realist is right cognition. But the Buddhists, 
keeping to their general idea of causation as functional interdepen- 
dence,® repudiate the whole of this construction erected on the foun- 
dation of an analogy between an action and cognition. For them it is 
mere imagery. There are the senses, and there are sensibUia or sense- 
data, and there are images, there is a functional interdependence 
between them. There is no Ego and no instrumentality of the senses, 
no grasping of the object, no fetching of its form and no delivering 
of it to the Soul. There are sensations and there are conceptions and 
there is a coordination^ a kind of harmony, between them. We may, 
if we like, surmise that the conception is the source® of >our knowledge 
of the particular object falling under its compas. But it is also the 
result coming from that source. The same fact is the source and the 
result.® It is in any case the most efficient factor’ determining the 
character of our cognition, but it is not an instrument realistically 
understood. Coordination of the object with its image and the image 
itself are not two different things, they are the same thing differently 
viewed. We may imagine this fact of jcoordination as a kind of source 
of our cognition, but we may also admit it as a kind of result.® There 

1 This theory is found or alluded to almost in every logical treatise. It is 
clearly exposed and contrasted wit the Buddhist view by Udayaua-Scarya in the 
extract from PariSuddhi, translated in vol. II, Appendix IV. 

• sadhalatama-laramm •= pramaruim. 

8 pratitya^samutpada, 

• sarupya, cp. vol. II, Appendix lY- 

5 pramanam, 

• tad eva (pramanam ). . . pramdm-phnlam^ cp. NB., 1. 18. 

7 prahrsta-npalcaraka, cp. Tipp., p. 42. 3. 

8 Cp. the remarks in NBT., 1. 20—21 and vol. II, Appendix IV. 
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is only an imputed difference between a source of knowledge and its 
content when they are regarded from this point of view. In reality 
this kind of an instrument of knowledge and this kind of its result 
are one and the same thing. 

We will revert to this interesting theory once more when consi- 
dering the problem of the reality of the external world. It suffices at 
present to point out the difference between the realistic view of expe- 
rience as real interaction and the Buddhistic one which only assumes 
functional interdependence. 

§ 6. Two BEAUTIES. 

Non less remarkable than the definition of knowledge is the defi- 
nition of Existence or Reality — both terms are convertible and mean 
ultimate reality — in the school of D i g n a g a and Dharmaktrti. 
Existent'* real existence, ultimate existence is nothing but effici- 
ency.^ Whatsoever is causally efficient is real. Tne non-efficient 
is unreal, it is a fiction. Physical causation is first of all meant by effi- 
ciency. Existence, reality, being and thing arc its names. They arc all 
the opposite of fiction. Whether pure fiction or productive imagination, 
every vestige of thought construction is fiction, it is not ultimate reality. 

A fire which burns and cooks is a re.il fire.* Its presence is physically 
efficient and it calls up a vivid image, an image whose degree of vividness 
changes in a direct ratio to the nearness or remoteness of the physical 
fire.® Even reduced to the shape of a remote point-instant of light, it 
produces a vivid image as long as it is real, i.e., present and amenable 
to the sense of vision. A fire which is absent, which is imagined, which 
neither really burns nor cooks nor sheds any light, is an unreal fire.* 
It produces a vague, abstract, general image. Even if inten.^ely ima- 
gined, it will lack the immediate vividness of a real, present tire. 
The degree of vagueness will change in an itnerse ratio to the f»)rce 
of imagination, and not in a ilirect ratio to its nearness or remote- 
ness. Pnly the present, the nherew, the «noW‘ the Mthis» are real. 
Everything past is unreal, everything future is unreal, everything 
imagined, absent, mental, notional, “neral, every Universal, whether 


1 NB., 1 . 16 , artha-kriya-namnrthya-lnUanam titstii pninmartha-sat. 
® agni-sva1ak!.(ina 
8 NB., 1. 13. ■ 

•» NBT., p. 14. (i 
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a concrete Universal or an abstract one, is unreal All arrangements 
and (dl relations, if considered apart from the terms related, are unreal. 
Ultimately real is only the present moment of physical efficiency. 

Beside this ultimate or direct reality there is, however, another 
one, an indirect one, a reality, so to say, of a second degree, a borrow- 
ed reality. When an image is objectivised and identified with some 
point of external reality it receives an imputed reality. From this 
special point of view the objects can be distinguished in real and 
unreal substances, real and unreal attributes.^ An example of a real 
substance is, e. g., a cow; of an unreal substance is, e. g., for the 
Buddhist, God, Soul and Matter as well, i. e., the primordial undif- 
ferentiated Matter of the Sankhyas. An example of a real attribute is, 
e.g., blue; of an unreal attribute, e. g., unchanging and eternal, since 
for the Buddhist there is nothing unchanging and eternal. The fictions 
of our mind which do not possess even this indirect reality are 
absolutely unreal, they are mere meaningless words, as, e. g., the 
flower in the sky, fata morgana in the desert, the horns on the head 
of a hare, the son of a barren woman etc. 

These objects are pure imagination, mere words, there is not the 
slightest bit of objective reality behind them. Directly opposed to them 
is pure reality in which there is not the slightest bit of imaginative 
construction. Between these two we have a half imagined world, a world 
although consisting of constructed images, but established on a firm 
foundation of objective reality. It is the phenomenal world. Thus there are 
two kinds of imagination, the one pure, the other mixed with reality, and 
two kinds of reality, the one pure and the other mixed with imagina- 
tion. The one reality consists of bare point-instants,’ they have as yet 
no definite position in time, neither a definite position m space, nor 
have they any sensible qualities. It is ultimate or pure reality.* The 
other reality consists of objectivized images; this reality has been 
endowed by us with a position in time, a position in space and ^ith 
all the variety of sensible and abstract qualities. It is phenomenal or 
empirical reality.^ 

These are thr two kinds of reality of the Buddhist logician, an 
ultimate or absolute reality reflected in a pure sensation, and a condi- 
tioned or empirical one, reflected in an objectivized image. 

1 TStp., 388. 13, cp. transl., toI. I, App. V. 

* kfatfa = avalaksana. 

* paramSrtha-tat. 

* tOKfVftH’Sat. 
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Wherever there is an indirect connection with reality/ we have 
an uncontradicted experience/ albeit this experience is, from the 
standpoint of ultimate reality, an illusion/ Even a correct inference is, 
from this point of view, an illusion/ although it be correct. It is true 
indirectly, not directly. 

§ 7. The double character op a source op knowledge. 

In accordance with the just mentioned double character of reality, 
the direct, ultimate or transcendental one and the indirect or empi- 
rical one, a source of knowledge has likewise the same double 
character. A source of knowledge is either direct or indirect, it either 
means a source of cognizing ultimate reality or it is a source of 
cognizing conditioned reality. The direct one is sensation, the indirect 
one is conception. The first is a passive reflex,^ the second is a condi- 
tioned 1 1 The last is strictly speaking a non-reflex, because it is 
a spontaneous construction or conception, it is not passive, but by way 
of compromise we may call it a circumscribed reflex.’ The first grasps 
the object,® the second imagines* the same object. It must be carefully 
noted that there is no real «graspingw in a realistic or anthropomor- 
phic sense in the Buddhist view of cognition, but according to the 
general idea of causation as functional interdependence there is only 
such dependence of sensation upon its object. The term to « grasp »» is 
used only in order to differentiate the first moment of cognition from 
the subsequent construction of the image of the thing grasped. 
A single moment is something unique, something ck utaining no simi- 
larity with whatsoever other objects. It is therefore unrepresentable 
and unutterable. Ultimate reality is unutterable.^^ A representation and 
a name always correspond to a synthetic unity embracing a variety 

‘ TSP., p. 274.24 — par aviparyena rastu-pratibandhah. 

* arthn-safnvdda^ ibid, (not asamrdda!), 

* bhrdi\tatre'ptj ibid. 

^ NBT*:p. 812 — hhrdnfam anumanam. 

5 pratihhasa. 

® kdlpana, 

7 niyata-praiibhdsah ■= niyatd buddhih { Tatp., p. 12.27 = Tib. bcad-Ses^ 
paricchinnam jfldmm; the term has a different meaning in NBT., p. 8. 8 ff. 

8 grkndtu 

® vikalpayati. 

svam asddharanam tattvamf cp. NBT., p. 12. 14. 

anabhildpya. 
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of time, place and quality, this unity is a constructed unity, and that 
operation of the mind by which it is constructed is not a passive 
reflex.^ 

Dharmottara speaking of the double character of reality alludes at 
the same time to the double character of a source of knowledge. He 
says,* «The object of cognition is indeed double, the prwna facie appre- 
hended and the definitively realized. The first is that aspect of reality 
which appears directly in the first moment. The second is the form of 
it, which is constructed in a distinct apperception. The directly perceived 
and the distinctly conceived are indeed two different things. What is 
immediately apprehended in sensation is only one moment. What 
is distinctly conceived is always a chain of moments cognized in 
a construction on the basis of some sensation ». 

Every Indian system of philosophy has its own theory on the 
number of the different sources of our knowledge, on their function 
and characteristics. The Materialists, as already mentioned, admit 
no other source than sense-perception. The intellect for them is not 
different in principle from sensibility, because it is nothing but a pro- 
duct of matter, a physiological process. All other systems admit at 
least two different sources, sense-perception and inference. The VaiSe- 
sikas remain by these two. The Sankbya school adds verbal testimony, 
including revelation. The NaiySyikas moreover distinguish from infe- 
rence a special kind of reasoning by analogy * and the Mimamsakas 
distinguish implicatidn^ and negation as separate methods of cogni- 
tion. The followers of Car aka increase the number up to eleven 
different sources; among them « probability appears as an indepen- 
dent source of knowledge. 

The Buddhists from the time of Dignaga* fall in line with the 
VaiSe^ikas, they admit only two different sources of knowledge, which 
they call perception and inference. Verbal testimony and reasoning by 
analogy is for them included in inference. Implication is but a different 
statement of the same fact^ However, although the number of two 


1 Tatp., p. 83S 15. 

* NBT.,p. 12 16 ff. 

> upamana. 

^ arthapnitt. 

^ samhham^ it is interpreted as a kind of knowledge by implication. 
^Oa^amati, Tai^jur Mdo, ▼. 60, i. 79^8, suggests that Vasubandhu 
accepted agama as a third pramana , cp also AKB. ad II. 46 (transl. t. I, p. 226) 
7NBT,pl3l2. 
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different sources of knowledge is the same in both systems, the 
Buddhist and the YaiSe^ika, their definititon and characteristics are 
different by all the distance which separates naive realism from 
a critical theory of cognition. In the course of our exposition we shall 
have several times the occasion to revert to this feature which is one 
of the foundation stones upon which the whole system of Dignaga is 
built, but we may mention already now that the difference lying between 
the two sources of cognition is, in the Buddhist system, a radical one, 
a real one, and it is moreover what we shall call in the sequel, a trans- 
cendental one. What is cognized by the senses is never subject to 
cognition by inference, and what is cognized by inference can never be 
subject to cognition by the senses. When a fire is present in the ken 
and cognized by the sense of vision, for the realist it is a case of 
sense-perception. When the same fire is beyond the ken and its exis- 
tence cognized only indirectly, because some smoke is being perceived, 
fire is cognized by inference. For the Buddhist there is in both cases 
a part cognized by the senses and a jiart cognized by inference. The latter 
term is in this case a synonym of intellect, of a non-sensuous source 
of knowledge. Cognition is either sensuous or non-sensuous, 
either direct or indirect. In every cognition there is a sensible core 
and an image constructed by the intellect, one part is sensible, the 
other is intelligible. The thing itself is cognized by the senses, its 
relations and characteristics arc constructed by imagination which is 
a function of the intellect. The senses cognize only the bare thing, the 
thing itself, exclusive of all its relations and genei.d characteristics. 
The Buddhists will not deny that we cognize a present fire by per- 
ception and an absent one by inference, but apart from this obvious 
and empirical difference between the two main sources of our know- 
ledge there is another, real, ultimately real or transcendental, differ- 
ence. This difference makes it that every one of the two sources has 
its own object, its own function and its own result. The Buddhist 
view receives the name uf an « unmixed » or » settled theory, 
a theory assuming such sources of knowledge which have settled and 
clear limits, the one never acting in the sphere of the other. The 
opposite theory of the realists receivet the name of a «mixture>i* or 
••duplication)) theory, since according to that theory every object can 
be cognized in both ways, either directly in sense-perception or 

1 pramana-vyavastha, cp. N. V&rt., p. 5.5, TStp., p. 12.15 ff.; cp. vol. II, App.II. 

a jtramaffa-samplnra, ibid. 
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indirectly in an inference. It is true that from the empirical point of view 
it is just the Buddhist theory which would deserve to be called 
a ((mixture » theory, since the two sources are not found in life in 
their pure, unmixed condition. In order to separate them, we must 
go beyond actual experience, beyond all observable conscious and 
subconscious operations of the intellect, and assume a transcen- 
dental difference, a difference which, although unobserved by us directly, 
is urged upon us necessarily by uncontradicted ultimate reality. In 
that sense it is a theory of (( settled » limits between both sources of 
knowledge. The whole of our exposition of DignSga’s philosophy can 
be regarded as a mere development of this fundamental principle. Not 
wishing to anticipate the details of this theory we at present confine 
it to this simple indication. 

The doctnne that there are two and only two sources of 
knowledge thus means that there arc two radically distinct sources of 
cognition, the one which is a reflex of ultimate reality and the other 
which is a capacity of constructing the images in which this reality 
appears in the phenomenal world. But it has also another meaning, 
a meaning which takes no consideration of ultimate reality. I’rom the 
phenomenal point of view there are two sources or methods of cogni- 
tion, perception and Inference. In perception the image of the object 
is cognized directly, i. e^ vividly.* In inference it is cognized indirectly^ 
i. e., vaguely * or abstractly, through its mark. If a fire present in the 
ken IS cognized directly, it is perception. If its presence is inferred 
through the perception of its product, the smoke, it is cognized indi- 
rectly, by inference. In both cases there is a sensuous core and a con- 
structed image, but in the first case the function of direct cognition 
is predominant, the image is vivid, in the second the intelligible function 
is predominant, the image is vague and abstract.’ 

From this empirical point of view the two sources of cognition are con- 
sidered in that part of Buddhist logic which deals with formal logic. 

§ 8. Thk limits of cognition. Dogmatism and Cbiticibm. 

It is deal from what has been already stated, and it will be proved 
by the whole of our subsequent analysis, that Buddhist philosophy 
had a decidedly critical, anti-dogmatic tendency. Philosophy started 


> vUadabhn. 

* asphufa. 

» NBT., p IS. 12 fl 
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in India, just as in other countries, b; semipoetical flights of fancy 
embracing the whole of the Universd. During its infancy it is 
filled with dogmatical glib assertions regarding the sum total of 
existing things. Such was the character of Indian philosophy in 
the period of the Upanishads. Early Buddhism, in opposing their 
monistic tendency, manifested a spirit of criticism which resulted 
in a pluralistic system of existence dissected in its elements of Matter, 
Mind and Forces. Later Buddhism continued this critical spirit with 
the result that the ontology and psychology of the preceding period 
were entirely super&eded by a system of logic and epistemology. It 
forsook the dogmatical method of mere assertions and turned its face 
to an investigation of the sources and limits of cognition. The sources, 
we have seen, are only two, and the limit which they cannot transcend, 
we have also seen, is experience, i. e., sensuous experience. What is 
super-sensuous, what transcends the limits of the empirical world is 
uncu^iii/,<'’iilc. 

It is true, we are in possession of an unsensuous source of knowledge, 
it is our understanding. But this source is not direct, not independent, 
it cannot go beyond sensuous experience. Therefore all super-sensuous 
objects, all objects which are << unattainable as to the place where they 
e.\ist, as to the time when they exist, as to the sensible qualities which 
they possess »,^ are imcognizable. Consequently all metaphysics is doomed. 
Such objects are «unascertainable».* Our understanding, or our pro- 
ductive imagination, may indulge in difl'erent kinds of constructions 
in the super-sensuous domain, but all such construe ions will be dialec- 
tical, that is to .say, self-contradictory. Non-coiitradu’tion is the ultimate 
test of reality and truth. 

It cannot but strike the historian that the dogma of Buddha’s 
Omniscience, which is so firmly established in another part, in the 
religious part, of Buddhism, is emphatically declared to be dialectical, 
it is an object regarding which we can « ascertain •• nothing, neither in 
the way of an affirmation nor in the way of a denial.® The same applies, 
e. g., to the dogmatic idea'of the Vaise^ika si’hv.ol regarding the ‘rea- 
lity of the Universals. Itjis dialectical, since the reasons w'hich are 
adduced in order to establish this obj> five reality are counterbalanced by 
other reasons of equal strength which may be adduced for its repudiation. 

1 d^ia»kala‘Svnhhava-viprakrsfa{viprakrsta = athtdri^a) cp, NBT. , p. 3{). 21. 

2 aniUcita. 

s NC. and NBT., p. S9. 20; 75. 13 ff.; cp. the coucluding passage ot'Santa- 
nKntara-siddhi. 
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We find in Dharmottara’s work the following very characteristic 
statement.^ « When an inference, says he, and the logical construction, on 
which it is founded, are dogmatically believed,* the foundation of the 
argument is dogma ». Such arguments i<are not naturally evolved out 
of (an unprejudiced consideration of real facts, but) they are produced 
under the influence of illusive (dialectical) ideas . • . »* << There are subjects 
which are the proper place for such arguments, viz, metaphysical^ 
(super-sensuous) problems, problems unaccessible neither to direct 
observation nor to correct ratiocination, as, fur instance, the problem 
of the reality of the Universals. When the imestigatioii of these 
problems is tackled, dogmatical argumentation flourishes...)) nit often 
happens that promoters of scientific * doctrines, being mistaken as to 
the real nature of things, ascribe to them features that are contradic- 
tory...)) «But when the argument is founded on the properly 
observed real nature of real things, '■ when either a case of 
necessary succession or of necessary coexistence or of the absence (of 
an ascertainable object) is thus established, there is no room for contra- 
diction ». « Facts are established as logical reasons not by any (arbi- 
trary) arrangement, but by their real nature. Therefore when the 
facts of coexistence, succession or absence are established as the real 
condition of real things, there can be no contradiction^ established 
fact is an ultimately real fact. Properly established is a fact which 
is cstabli&hed without trespassing (into the domain of fancy)... Such 
facts are not founded on imagination, but they stand as stands rea- 
lity itself)). An example of such a dogmatic assertion is the theory 
of the objective reality of Universals. 

KamalaSila^ delivers himself to the same effect in the following 
remarkable passage. « Buddha himself was pleased to make the follow- 
ing statement: „0 Brethren! he exclaimed, never do accept my words 

1 NBT., p 81. 19 ff. (text), transl. p. 223 ff. 

2 agama-stddha 

3 avastu-dar^mia, 

4 aiindiiya, 

5 Sdstral(iia, saUra is here = apama. The term Uijaina can have the meaniag 
of revelation, it then = dmnayd =- Sruti = dharma = sutra, or it can mean dogma- 
tic science, as, e. g , the system of the VaiSesikas. Its opposite in both cases will 
be pravmim. In 'isr., p. 4 If. it moans Buddhist revelation. 

• This fundamoiital principle of criticism is expressed with special suggesti- 
vity in alliterativo language — yaiha-avasthita-vastu-sthitu 

7 In his Nydya-bindu-pflrva-pak§a-sanksipti. Tanjur Mdo, vol. 112, 
the passage quoted begins fol. 114*. 8 of the Peking edition, cp. TSP., p. 12. 19. 
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from sheer reverential feelings! Let learned scholars test them (as 
goldsmiths are doing by all the three methods) of fire, of breaking 
(the golden object into pieces) and of the touching stoue”».^ In these 
words the Buddha has declared that thcro are only two (ultimate 
sources) of our knowledge, they constitute the essential principles of 
sense-perception and inference (i e., sensibility and understanding). 
This he has intimated by the character of the examples chosen to 
illustrate (the methods of testing his own words). Semse-perception is 
suggested by the example of fire with which it is similar (by being 
a direct proof). Inference is suggested by the example of the touching 
stone with which it is similar (by being an indirect proof). The ultimate 
test is the absence of contradiction. This has been suggested (by the 
example of the jeweller whose ultimate test requires) the breaking up 
(of the gulden object into pieces). This (last method), however, is (not 
an ultimately different third source of knowledge, it is nothing hut 
a kind otj inference (,114. b. 41. In accordance (with these three sources 
of knowledge) the objects cognized are also of three different kinds, viz, 
the present, the absent and the transcendental.® Thus when an object 
spoken of by Buddha is present, it must be tested by direct per- 
ception, just as the purity of gold is tested by fire. If the object is 
hidden (but its mark is present), it must be tested by a (sound) 
inference, just as the purity of gold when tested by the touching 
stone. But if the object is transcendental, it must be tested by the 
absence of contradiction, just as a jewel (when fire and touching stone 
are not appropriate) must be broken (^in order to ' tablish tbc purity 
of its gold). Thus even in those cases when we Lave a perfectly re- 
liable sacred (Buddhi.st) text dealing with a transcendental subject of 
discourse, we will proceed (not by believing in the text), but by believing 
(in reason as the only) source of theoretical knowlcdge».* 

The examples of objects transcendental are, first of all. Moral Duty 
and Final Deliverance, the laws of karma and of nir’arjia. These objects 
are not experimentally known, but they are not contradictory, therefore 
Buddha’s revelation of them can be accepted. 

Morality and Final Deliv erance, indeed, cannot be founded on expe- 
rience. The law of karma as the maim, 'ing regulating the world process 

According to the Tibetans the passage is from the Ghana-satra, but we 
could not trace it. 

* =pra1ytil'sa, parolcm and atyania-paroisa (■= mfion-sum Ikog-pa and 
Vcog-pa). 

® =1 tavikalpdkfi-pramana-bhave Srad-dadhlnaJt pravartante. 
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and the law of nirvana as the ultimate aim of that process are 
assertions which regard the sum total of existence, but they are not 
dialectical, not contradictory, not "unasccrtainable as to place, time and 
quality », they are non-empirical, transcendental reality which a critical 
theory of cognition must nevertheless assume. 

Besides, although all our knowledge is limited to the domain of pos- 
sible experience, we must distinguish between this empirical knowledge 
itself and the a prion conditions of its possibility. The sharp distinc- 
tion between sensibility and understanding as the two unique sources 
of knowledge leads directly to the assumption of pure sensibility, of 
pure object and of pure reason (or understanding).’ These are things 
that are not given in experience, but they are not contiadictory, they 
are even necessary as the a priori conditions of the whole of our 
knowledge, without which it would collapse. We must therefore dis- 
tinguish between the metaphysical and transcendental objects. The first 
are objects « uuascertainable neither in regard of the place where they are 
situated, nor in regard of the time when they exist, nor m regard of 
the sensible properties whkh they possess ». The second are, on the 
contrary, ascertainable as to their presence in every bit of our know- 
ledge, since tht'y are the necessary condition of the possibility of empi- 
rical knovileJg« m general, but they by themselves cannot be .repre- 
sented in a ocnsuous image, they are, as Dharmottara*' says, 
« unattainable by (knowledge) ». Thus it is that metaphysical or 
transcendental things are constructed concepts, but they are illusions, 
dialectical aiul contradictory. Transcendental, or a priori things, as 
e. g., the ultimate particular, the ultimate thing as it is in itself, arc 
not only real,® but they are reality itself,* although not given in a con- 
cept, since by its very essence it is a non-concept. More will be said on 
tins subject at several places in the course of the progress of our 
investigation. 


1 Suddham ptatydhiam, Suddha-arthah, Suddha lalpand. 
a NBT., p. 12 . 19 — prapayttum aSdkyateat. 
a kfwmtya —patamartha-satah, ibid 
santaninah -a kiunah =i tva-UdKamni vastu-blutd^ ibid., p. 69. 2. 
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THE SENSIBLE WORLD. 

CHAPTER 1. 

THE THEORY OF INSTANTANEOUS BEING 
(KSANIKA-VADA). 

§ 1. The phoblem stated. 

In the preceding chapter the importance has been pointed out 
wKice the Buddhists attach to their fundamental principle that there 
are t^ o, and only two sources of knowledges the senses and the 
understanding, and to the fact that they are utterly heterogeneous, 
so as to be the one the negation of the other. We thus have a sen- 
suous and non-sensuous, or a non-intelligible and an intelligildc source 
of knowledge. 

In the opening words of his great treaty idgnaga makes the 
statement that in strict conformity with this double source of know- 
ledge the external A\orld is also double, it is either the particular or 
the general; the particular is the object corresponding to sensuous 
cognition, the general, or universal, is the object corresponding to the 
understanding or the reason. We thus have a double world, in India 
just as in Europe, a sensible one and an intelligible one, a mundus 
sensibilis and a mundus intelligibilis, a xodpiQ, j •'rdviTo; and a ic6(r[i.oi; 
vosTo?. We will now proceed to examine the Buddhist ideas of the one 
and of the other. 

The sensible world consists of sensibUia which are but momentary 
flashes of energy, 'The perdurable, eternal, pervasive Matter which is 
imagined as their support or substratum is a fiction of the Sankhyasand 
other schools. All things without exception are nothing but strings of 
momentary event nThis their character of being instantaneous, of being 
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split in discrete moments, says K a mala si la,^ pervades everything. By 
proving this our fundamental thesis alone, we could have repudiated at 
one single stroke • the God (of the thcists), the eternal Matter 
(of the Sankyas) and all the wealth of (metaphysical) entities imagined 
by our opponents. To examine them one by one, and to compose 
elaborate refutations at great length was a perfectly useless trouble, 
since the same could have been done quite easily.^ Indeed, no one of 
our opponents will admit that these entities are instantaneous, that 
they disappear as soon as they appear, that their essence is to disappear 
without leaving any trace behind.* We, indeed, are perfectly aware 
that by prooving the instantaneous character of Being in general, 
these (metaphysical) entities would have been eo ipso repudiated. 
We, therefore, will proceed to expatiate upon the arguments in proof 
of this theory in order (once more) to repudiate those entities which 
have already been examined, viz God, Matter (Nature, the Soul as it 
is established in different schools), up to the (half-permanent) «persou- 
ality» of the Vatsiputriya-Buddhists; and in order also to support 
the repudiation of those (enduring) entities which will be examined in 
the sequel, viz the Universals, Substance, Quality, Motion, Inherence, 
up to the (instantaneous) elements existing in «the three times» (as 
they are admitted by the Sarvastivada-Buddhists),^ the (eternal) 
Matter as admitted by the Materialists,* the eternal Scriptures as 
admitted by the brahmins.’ Thus (no vestige of an enduring entity 
will be left) and the theory of Instantaneous Being will be clearly 
established. A critical examination of the (supposed) stability of 
existence contains therefore the tinal outcome of all Buddhist philo- 
sophy». Such is the leading idea of Buddhism — there is no other 
ultimate reality than separate, instantaneous bits of existence. Not 
only eternal entities, be it God or be it Matter, are denied reality, because 
they are assumed to be enduring and eternal, but even the simple 
stability of empirical objects is something constructed by our imagina- 
tion. Ultimate reality is instantaneous. 


1 Cp. TSP , p. 131 . 17 ff. (condensed). 

8 eJea-prahdrena era, 

3 svedpa^upayena. 

♦ nirattvaya-ntrodha-dharmalca. 

3 trikdla-anuynyino hhdvasya (dharma-Bvabhdvasya^ cp. CC., p. 42. 
3 Lit. «tLe four great elements of the Carrakas)). 

7 Lit. «the eternal sQuads of the Scriptures of the Jairoinlyaso. 
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§ 2. Reality is kinetic. 

«lt is natural, says the same Kamalaslla,^ on the part of a nor- 
mal human being ^ who is engaged in the pursuit of his daily aims 
to enquire about the existence or non-existence of everything^ 
(he wants)... Not to do it would be abnormal.* Therefore, anything 
a man avails himself of, whether directly or indirectly, in whatsoever 
a place, at whatsoever a time, is called by him real...® Now, 
we (Buddhists) prove that such (real) things, viz things that 
are objects of some purposive actions,® are instantaneous, (they 
have a momentary duration). There is no exception to the rule that 
the capacity of being the object of a purposive action is the essential 
feature establishing reality. It is a feature conterminous with exist- 
ence.’ But a thing cannot be the object of a purposive action and 
cannot be efficient otherwise than by its last moment. Its former 
moircnl- cannot overlap the moment of efficiency in order to produce 
the effect, still less can its future moments produce the preceding 
effect. «We maintain, says the same author,® that an object can 
produce something only when it has reached the last moment of its 
existence (which is also its unique real moment), its other moments 
are non efficient». When a seed is turned into a sprout, this is done 
by the last moment of the seed, not by those moments when it lay 
placidly in the granary.® One might object that all the preceding 
moments of the seed are the indirect’® causes of the sprout. But 
this is impossible, because if the seed would not change every moment, 
its nature would be to endure and never to change. If it is said that 
the moment of the sprout is produced by a ><totality» of causes and 

1 TSP , p. 161. 19 ff. 

2 prel'savdn, 

^ arthasya (-=. vaUu-matrasya) astitva-amstitvena viedrah. 

* unmattah sydt. 

^ yad era padnrth't-jdtam... tatraiva vastu-vyavn8tJid\ note the contrast he- 
t^reen paddrtha and vastu; among paddrthas tliost* al-ne are vastu which are 
efficient The realists distinguish sraritpa^sattd from aattd-samdnya, the Buddhists 
deny this distinction, cp. SDS., p. 20. 

^ arihd ■ kriyd -kdri-rdpa . 

7 sddhyena {=^sattay(i) vydpti-siddhih. 

^ Ibid., p. 140 19. 

^ ku^ulddi-stJio najannyati^ ibid. 

io wa mukhyatah, ibid, p. 140.22; the preceding moments are called 
npai^arpana-pratyaya^ cp. NK., p. 126.8, 135 8 etc. 

Steherbatsky, I 
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conditions,^ the same applies to every moment, since every moment 
has its own totality of causes and conditions owing to which it exists. 
"This our moment (i, e., the moment which we consider to he real) 
is the moment when an action (i. e., the run of uniform moments) is 
finished)).’' But an action, in this sense, is never finished, every moment 
is necessarily followed hy a next moment. The break in that motion 
which constitutes the essence of reaUty is nothing but the appearance 
of an outstanding or dissimilar moment” It is outstanding for our practical 
requirements, because it is natural for us to disregard the uninterrupted 
change of moments and to take notice of it only when it becomes a new 
quality, i. e., sufficient to impress a new attitude on our behaviour or 
on our thought. The identity of the foregoing moments in the 
existence of a thing consists simply in disregarding their difference.^ 
The break in this identity is not a break in their motion, it always is 
something imagined, it is an integration of moments whoso difference 
we are not able to notice. «The essence of reality is motion)), says 
Santiraksita. ® Reality indeed is kinetic, the world is a cinema. 
Causality,® i. e., the interdependance of the moments following one 
another, evokes the illusion of stability or duration, but they are, so 
to speak, forces or energies’ flashing into existence without any real 
enduring substance in them, but also without intervals or with 
infinitesimall.v small intervals.® 

This theory whose .main lines are here briefly sketched, and which 
is supported bv a series of arguments to be examined in the sequel 
of our analysis, is regarded by the Buddhists themselves, as well as 
hy their opponents, as the keystone of the whole of their ontology. 

The idea that there is no stability in the external world and that 
existence is nothing but a flow of external becoming, is familiar to us 
from the history of Greek philosophy where in the person of Ilera- 

1 sdmagn = hetu-karana-aamagri-, the totality of causes and conditions of 
a thing cannot be distinguished from the thing itself, — sahakSrt-sdkalgam no 
propter atmetfote, Tatp., p. 80.6. 

2 AKB ad II 4(p — kriya-pariaamSpti-lakiano eva eao nah ksanitlt; transl. 
vol. I, p. 232. 

3 vijoKya-Uana-utpadn. 

^ bheda-agraha. 

* TS., p 138 9 — eala-bhdva-svaruj}a — kaantka-, TSP., p. 117.17 — cola 
= an«tya, cp. ibid., 137.22. 

* T8., p. 1 — catah praKtya-samutpSdah, cp. 'ISP., p. 131.12 

7 tamtkara. 

8 nirantara. 
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cleitus it marks an episode in its early period, an episode which was 
soon forgotten in the subsequent devtdopment of Greek thought. 
We find it again in India us the foundation of a system whose roots 
go back into the VI -th century B. i\ But here it is not an epi- 
sode, it has an incessant development through a variety of vicissitu- 
des, in a scries of elaborate systems, and after an agitated life of 
15 centuries it forsakes its native soil only to find a new home in 
other Buddhist countries. Since the same idea reappears in modern 
European speculation and is even partly supj)orted by modern science, 
the historian will be inteicsted to gain insight into the arguments 
by ^^hich it was established in India and into the forms in which it 
has there been shaped. 

We are faced in India by two quite different theories of a Uni- 
ver.‘'al Flux. The motion representing the orld-process is either 
a continuous motion or it is a discontinuous, although compact,^ one. 
The li.ttCx » insists of an infinity of discrete moments following one 
another almost without intervals. In the first case the phenomena are 
nothing but waves or fluctuations*^ standing out upon a back-ground 
of an eternal, all-pervading, undifferentiated Matter" with which thev 
are identical. The Universe represent® a legato movement.'^ In the 
second case there is no matter at all, flashes of energy"* follow one 
another and produce the illusion of stabilized ])henoTnena. The Uni- 
verse is then a staccato movement. The first view is maintained in 
the Sankhya system of philosophy, the second prevails in Buddhism.® 
We have here a case, not quite unfaiiiiliar to the ge* eral historian of 
philosophy, of two contrary philosophical systems both apparently 
flowing from the same first principle. 

The arguments brought forward by the Buddhists are the follow- 
ing ones. 

^ sdndratara. 

3 vrtti. 

" 3 pradhana. 

4 pariwma-rdda, 

^ aamskdra-vdda =- sanghnfa-rdda. 

® Both theories are rejected by the lleai * , they are very pregnantly formu- 
lated by Udayana, Parisuddhi, p. 171 — 172 — no idvat prntiksana-vartamd- 
natvam Saugata-mata-vad vastunah svarupotpddahj ndpi Sankhya-vad vasiu- 
svarupa^athairye'pi pariimti-hheda eva Mimdmsakaih sti^kriyaU. It must be added 
that the Sankhyas nevertheless deny samavdyo and this fundamental feature 
distinguishes them also from the Vaisesikas and apparently also from the old 
Yoga school. 


6 * 
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§ 3. Argi m>nt from the idkvlity of Time and Space. 

The theory of Uiiiver>ol Momentariness implies that every duration 
in time consists of point-iMstants following one another, every 
extension in space consists of point-instants arising in contiguity 
and simultaneously, every /notion consists of these point-instants aris- 
ing in contiguity and in succession.^ There is therefore no Time, 
no Space and no Motion over and above the point-instants of which 
these imagined entities are constructed by our imagination. 

In order to understand the Jhiddhist conception of Tini(‘, of Space 
and of Motion ^^e must confront them with the diven;ent coiicejdions 
established in the Indian realistic schools. To this method we will be 
obliged to recur almost at every step of our investigation. We begin 
with Time and Spare. 

According to tbe Indian Ilcalists, Tam' is a substance. It is one, 
ct(‘rnal and all-pei vading.^ Its existence is inferred from the facts of 
consecution and .simultaneity betweiui plumomena. Space is likewise 
a substance,’* it is one, cicnnl and all-embracing. Its existence is 
inferred from the fact that all extended bodies possess impeuetnbility, 
they are beside cacli otlier in s])ace. Prasastapada adds*^ the very 
interesting imnark that Time, Space and Cosmical Etlier, being each 
of them unique in their kind;' the names given to them are, as it 
w(*re, proper luimis,^’ not general terms.’ DiJlerent times are parts of 
one and the same time. When Time and Space are represented as divided 
in many sixices and difteieut times, it is a metaiihor. The objects 
situated m them,® but not Space itself and not Time itself, are divided. 
They are, thm-iToie, ^mot discursive or what is called general con- 
cepts»».® They are representations produced «by a single object)) only.^*^ 

1 mrantitro-lsana-ufpad'i 

- \ S., 12 l> ' (p eia istp.p. 6H‘23 11 
VS., 2 lo !(,, c p. I'l.isastp.. p. 07.1 IV. 

^ p. 58 5 a. 

•' ekafkfi 

'' pjinVo /, s ,rm t 

• np(trn-}itt/ rhhfttc. 

^ rtrt/e.sa 'Jxd'iffn .. upmUn-hheddn vdnntiopncarah 

*•* U IS cuiUMK that of ihe priiH’M’Jc* of Kant lor estabU^liiiig 

the uaivality ot I imr niid Space islunml iri«,u Iiuh.m realistic system, without dra- 
wing tbe samr tomlusiori as Kant hfls cioiu*, CPR.. p. 2">. 

10 Cp. N Kan (Kill, p. o^X} — niakit ~ hUvda - adhtsthdnn. Kant, CPU., 
p. 26, lias coucliuli li irom tins fact that time inubt be aii intintion, becdiiae «a re- 
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It is clear that the Indian realists, just as some European rational- 
ists considered Time and Space as two allembracing receptacles 
containing each of them the entire Universe. 

The separate reality of these two receptacles is denied by the 
Buddhists. Real, we have seen, is a. thing possessing a separate effi- 
ciency of its own. The receptacles of the things have no separate 
efficiency.^ Time and Space cannot be separated from the things that 
exist in them. Hence they are no separate entities. Owing to our capa- 
city of productive imagination we can take different views of the same 
object and distinguisli between the thing and its receptacle, but this 
is only imagination. Every point-instant may be viewed as a particle 
of Time, as a particle of Space and as a sensible quality, but this difference 
is only a difference of our mental attitude® towards that point-instant. 
The point-instant itself, the ultimate reality cut loose from all imagin- 
ation is qualityless, timeless and indivisible. 

In the first period of its philosophy Buddhism admitted the reality 
of Space as one of the elements*'* of the universe. It was an empty 
space imagined as an unchanging,'^ eternal, allembracing element. 
But when later Buddhists were confronted by Idealism in their own 
home, they saw that the reality of external objects does not admit 
of a strict proof, and the reality of a substantial space was then 
denied. Substantial time® was likewise denied, but subtle time, 
i. e., the moment, the point-instant® of efficiency, was not only 
asserted, it was made, as we shall presently see, the fulcrum on which 
the whole edifice of reality was made to rest. The notions of substantial 
time and space were not attacked on the scu.’^e that they were 
a priori intuitions whose empirical origine it was impossible to conceive, 
but they were destroyed dialectically on the score that the notions 

preseotation, which can be produced by a sinj^le object only, h an intiiition>». The 
liuddbistB would never have said that, because for them a single object (vydkii = 
svalaksaiin) is only the point-instant and the iuiiiition i« only the pure sensation 
{mrvikalpakam pratynksam) corresponding to its presence. 

1 They are not artha-knya-karin. 

2 kalpanika- cp. the remarks of the translators of Kathavatthu, p. 392 ff. 

3 Under the name of dkdia, which name denotes in the Nyaya-Vaise- 
sica. system the Cosmical Ether serving *or the propagation of sound. Kamala- 
Si la says, TSP., p. 140.10, that the Vaihlinsikas, since tlH‘y admit the realitv ot 
this element, do not deserve to be called Buddhists — na iSdlya-putnydit. 

^ asamskrfa. 

sthulah htlnh^ in Katha-vatthu — tmhdkdh. 

6 ksanah—suksmah kdJah. 
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of duration and extention as they are used in common life covertly 
contain contradictions and therefore cannot be accepted as objecti- 
vely real. 


§ 4. DubATION and raCTENTlON ABB NOT BEAL. 

Indeed, if we assume that a thing, although remaining one, 
possesses extension and duration, we will be landed in a contradiction, 
BO far we consider reality as efficiency. One real thing cannot exist 
at the same time in many places, neither can the same reality be 
real at different times. If that were the case, it would run against 
the law of contradiction. If a thing is present in one place, it cannot 
at the same time be present in another place. To be present in another 
place means not to be present in the former place. Thus to reside in 
many places means to be and at the time not to be present in a given 
place. According to the Realists empirical things have a limited real 
duration. They are produced by the creative power of nature or by 
human will or by the will of God out of atoms. The atoms combine 
and form real new unities. These created real unities reside, or inhere, 
in their causa materialis, i. e., in the atoms. Thus we have one real 
thing simultaneously residing in a multitude of atoms, i. e. in many 
places. This is impossible. 'Either is the created unity a fiction and 
real are only the parts, or tho parts are fictions and real is only the 
ultimate whole. For the Ruddhists the parts alone are real, the whole 
is a fiction,^ for it were a reality, it would be a reality residing at 
once in many places, i. e., a reality at once residing and not residing 
in a given place.* 

By similar considerations it is proved that a thing can have no 
duration. If a thing exists at a moment A, it cannot also exist at 
some moment B, for to exist really at the moment A means not to 
have any real existence at the moment B or at auv other moment. 
If we thus admit that the same thing continues to exist at the 
moment B, this could only mean that it at once really exists and 

1 Cp. AYayavi-nirakarana by aeSrya Asoka in the «Six Buddhist Tracts^ 
and Tatp., p. 269.3 ff., NK., p. ’262.10 ff, N. Kandali, p. 41.12 ff. 

* Cp. the words of Leibniz (Extrait d’une Jettre 1693) — aextension is nothing 
bat a repetition or a continued multiplicity of that which is spread oat, a plural- 
ity^ continuity and coexistence of partB»; and «in my opinion corporeal 
sabstaiice conaists in something quite other than** being extended and occupying 
places; and eextension is nothing but an abstractionM. 
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does not really exist at the moment A. If a thing could have real 
duration through several moments, it would represent a real unity 
existing at once at different times. Either is the enduring unity 
a fiction and real are only the moments, or the moments are fictions 
and real is only duration. For the Buddhists the moments alone are 
real, duration is a fiction, for if it were a reality, it would be a reality 
existing at different times at once,^ i. e., existing and at the 
same time non-existing at a given moment 

Thus it is that ultimate reality for the Buddhist is timeless, 
spaceless and motionless. But it is timeless not in the sense of an 
eternal being, spaceless not in the sense of an ubiquitous being, 
motionless not in the sense of an allemt)raciiig motionless whole, but 
it is timeless, spaceless and motionless in the sense of having no 
duration, no extension and no movement, it is a mathematical point- 
instant, the moment of an action's efficiency. 

§ 5. Argument from uirect i*er(kption. 

The momentary character of everything existing is further estab- 
lished by arguments from perception and inference. The first of them is an 
argument from direct perception.* That sensation is a momentary flash is 
proved by introspection. But a momentary sensation is but tlie reflex of a 
momentary thing. It cannot seize neither what precedes nor what follows, 
.lust as when we perceive a patch of blue colour in a momentary sen- 
sation, we perceive just the thing which corresponds to that sensation, i. e., 
the blue and not the yellow, even so do we perceive in tlv t sensation just 
the present moment, not the preceding one, and not the following one. 
When the existence of a patch of blue is perceived, its non-existence, or 
absence, is eo ipso excluded and hence its existence in the former and in 
the following moments is also excluded. The present moment alone is 
seized by sensation. Since all external objects are reducible to sense-data, 
and the con'esponding sensations arc always confined to a single moment, 
it becomes clear that all objects, as far as they affect us, are momentary 
existences. The duration of the object beyond the r"wment of sensation 
cannot be warranted by sensation itself, it is an extension of that sen- 
sation, a construction of our imaginal n. The latter constructs the 
image of the object, when stimulated by sensation, but sensation alone, 
pure sensation, points to an instantaneous object. 

I Cp. Tatp., p. 92.1S ff., traoBlated in vol. II, App. I.; cp. XK., p. 125. 

* NK., p. 123. 14 ff; Titp., p. 02. 15 ff. 
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§ 6. Recognition does not pkove duration. 

To this argument the Realist makes the following objection.^ It 
is true, says he, that sensation apprehends only a blue coloured sur- 
face and that it does not apprehend at that time something different 
from it. But we cannot go all the length of maintaining that sensation 
apprehends the precise time of its duration and that this duration is 
momentary. Sensation itself lasts for more than a moment, it can last 
for two or three moments. It is not at all proved that it lasts only a 
single moment, and it is not at all impossible that a thing endures 
and produces gradually a scries of sensations the one after the other. 

llie Buddhist answers. * Let us (for the sake ot argument) admit 
that the momentary character of all existence is not reflected directly 
in our cognition, (but does duration fare any better? is duration reflected 
directly?). Yes it isl says the Realist. There is a consecrated fact, 
the fact of Recognition® which proves the stability and dura- 
tion of things, It is a cognition of the pattern «this is the same 
crystal gem (which I have seen before »). This judgment, answers the 
Buddhist, docs not at all prove the stability and duration of the 
crystal, it docs not prove that its former condition is (juite the same 
as its jiresent condition. And if this is not proved, nothing lies in the 
way of our assuming that there is an imperceptible uninterrujitetl pro- 
cess of change even in the crystal gem. It will then be not an endur- 
ing substance, but a thange of momentary existencies following one 
another. Indeed, the judgment «this is that same crystal » is an illicit 
association of two utterly heterogeneous elements which have nothing 
m coinmou 'Ilie element <itliis» refers to the present, to a sensation 
and to a real object. The element «that» refers to the past, to some- 
thing surviving exclu''ively in imagination and memory. They are 
as different as heat and cold. Their unity cannot be created even by 
the allmighty god Indral If such things could be identical, there is 
no reason why the whole of the Universe should not be composed ot 
identical things. Memory whose function is limited to the past cannot 
grasp the present moment, nor can sensation, whose function is limited 
to the present, apprehend the past. When there is a discrepancy in 
the causes, the eflect cannot be identical, or else the result would be 


1 NK , p 12a 23 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 124. 7. 

® bhagavati, cp. the same argument in NS., 111. 1. 2. 
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produced not by the causes, but at haphazard. Memory and sensation 
have each their respective field of action and their own result, they 
cannot mix up so as to work the one in the field of the other. Recogni- 
tion is not to be distinguished from ini'mory, and memory is produced 
by thought construction, it is not a direct refiex of reality. Therefore 
the contention of the Realist that recognition proves duration betrays 
only his desire that it should be so.' 

§ 7. Aecjuments prom an analysis op the notion op 

EXISTENCE. 

Although neither inunediatc perception, nor recognition can prove 
the stability of the objects of the external world, nevertheless let us, for 
the sake of argument, says the Buddhist,^ concede the point and admit 
that immediate perception ap]irelicnds objects representing some stabil- 
ity. Il'>wc"?r. this percejdion is falsified. Stability is an illusion, “ 
there are cogent arguments' against our admitting stability and 
duration. 

The first argument consists in deducing analytically the fact of 
constant change from the conception of existence. Existence, real (jxist- 
ence, we have seen, means efficiency, and efficiency means change. 
What is absolutely changeless is also absolutely unefficient; what is 
absolutely unefficient does not exist For instance, the Cosmical Ether, 
even in the opinion of those who admit that it is a stuff, it is supposed 
to be motionless. But for the Buddhists, the motionless i.'i causally 
unefficient and therefore dues not exist. Motionless and unexistent are 
convertible terms, since there is no other means to prove one’s existence 
than to produce some effect. If something exists without any effect at 
all, its existence is negligible. The Buddhists conclude that whatsoever 
does not change, does not exist. 

The argument is thrown into the form of the following syllo- 
gism.® 

Major premise. Whatsoever exists ‘.s subject to momentary change. 


1 manofaiha-matram^ cp. ibid., p. 124. L 
a Ibid , p. 127, 7 £F. 

3 samaropita^gocaram aJcsanikam, ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 123-H4. 

5 TS., p. ]43. 17 If.; this syllogism appears iu a ditfereot form ia SDS., p. 26, 
where it is quoted from Jiiana-irl, and in NK., p. 127-9. 
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Examfle? As, e. g., a jar (wliose ultimate reality is but a point- 
instant of efficiency). 

Minor premise? But the Cosmical Ether is supposed to be motionless. 

Conclusion. It does nut exist. 

That all existing objects are changing every moment is proved by 
a dilemma. Existing means efficient. The question then arises, is this 
efficiency perdurable or is it momentary? If it is perdurable, then all 
the moments the object is supimsed to last must participate in the 
production of the effect. But that is impossible. Tlic preceding mo- 
ments cannot overlap the last moment in order to participate in the 
production of the effect. Perdurable means static and static means 
non efficient, i. e., not producing at the time any effect; unefticiemt 
means nun exi.sting. Everj real object is efficient in producing the next 
following moment of its duration. The object must therefore produce 
its effect at ona* or it will never produce it. There is nothing inter- 
mediate betweem being static and not being static. To bc' static means to be 
motionless and eternally unchanging,® as the Cosmical Ether was sui>j)0f>ed 
to be(b\ Indian r('alists as well as by some modern scientists). Not to be sta- 
tic means to move and to change every moment.^ Things cannot stop and 
after taking rest begin to move again, as the naive realism of common 
life and realistic philosophy a'-sumes. There is motion always going on 
in living reality, but of this motion we notice only some special mo- 
ments wliicli we stabilize in imagination. 

'riu* deduction of mojneutariness from existence is called an analy- 
tical deduction.'** Indeed, the judgment «existence means efficiemy») 
and efficiency moans change » are analytical, because the predicate is 
implied in the Mibject and is elicited by analysis. The same thing 
which is characterized as existent, can also be characterized as efficient 
and as clnuigiiig. The terms existence, efficiency and change arc con- 
nected by jjf'j Lstnitial identity^ that is to say, they can be witlniut 

1 The example of Jii.inasri is yatha jaladharah, probably for metrical 
reasons. 

3 Tfie u p a n a y a in N K. is aami ca... ^dbdadir and in J h a n a s r I’s formula san~ 
taSea ami. In the form quoted by Santirak^ita and KamalaSila the argu- 
ment is a praaanga-sudhanay since the motionless Ether, as well as eternal time 
and eternal fiod etc. arc assumed to exist by the opponents, they are therefore 
valid examples only for them. 

8 nitya = apracyuta-anutj^nna-sthiraika-svahhdva^ Anekantaj, f. 2. a. 10. 

^ anitya = prdkrtyu eka-ksana-sthiti-dharmakay ibid. 

8 svabhdvdnumdna. 

8 tddatmya. 
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contradiction applied to one and the bame point of reality, to a real 
fact. There are other characteristics which are connected with them by 
the same tie of Existential Identity, viz k whatsoever has an origin is 
always cliangingu,^ «whatsoever is produced by causes is impermanent »,^ 

<< whatsoever is variable in dependence on a variation of its causes is 
subject to momentary change »,^ "whatsoever is produced by a conscious 
effort is impermanent — all these characteristics, although they may 
have a different extension, arc called "existentially identical", because 
they may without contradiction be applied to one and the same reality. 
A jar which is jn'oduced by, the effort of the potter may also be 
characterized as variable, as a product, as having an origin, as changing, 
efficient and existent. In this sense the deduction of moinentariness is 
an aiiahtical deduction. 

^ 8. A Ron MEM’ FROM AN ANALYSIS OF THE NOTION' OF N'ON- 

l.\iSTEN('E. 

The toregoing iurgument in favour of the theory of Instantaneous 
Being was drawn from an analysis of the notion of existence as mean- 
ing efficiency. The present one is abo analytical,'* but it is drawn 
from the opposite notion of Non-existence as meaning Annihilation.’ 
What is annihilation to the thing annihilated':' Is it the annihilated 
thing itself or it is something else,® a separate unity, being added to 
a thing in the course of its annihilation':' Is the non-existence of a thing 
something real or is it a mere idea'' 

Here again in order to understand the Buddb st view we must 
contrast it with what it is opposed to, we must take into consideration 
the opinions of the ludiaiiRealista. Just <vs Time ana Space are for them 
real entities in which the things are lOsiding; existence — something 
inherent in the e-xisting things; efficiency is something additional 
to a thing when it becomes efficient; c.iiisality — a real relation unit- 
ing cause and efie.t; motion- a reality added to the tiling when it 

3 Nli., HI. 12. 

2 Ibid, III. lA 

3 Ibid, III 10. 

* Ibid. 

•'» snihhava-nnumana 

® dbhara. 

' nwfi.sa 

8 (irthnntnram. 
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begins to move; a Universal — a reality residing in the particular; the 
relation of Inherence — a reality residing in the members of that rela- 
tion, — even so is Non-existence for the Realist something valid and 
real, it is something over and above the thing which disappears. 

The Buddhist denies this, Non-existence cannot exist. He denies ulti- 
mate reality to all that set of hypostasized notions. They are for him mere 
ideas or mere names, some of them even pseudo-ideas. A more idea, or 
a mere name, is a name to which nothing separate corresponds, which 
has no corresponding reality o f i t s own. A pseudo-idea is a word to which 
nothing at all corresponds, as, e. g., « a flower in the .sky ». Thus exist- 
ence is for the Buddhist nothing but a name for the things existing; 
efficiency is the efficient thing itself; Time and Space are nothing 
besides the things residing in them; the.se things again arc nothing over 
and above the point-instants of which they represent an integration; 
Causality is dependent origination of the things originating, these 
things themselves are the causes, theie is no real causality besides their 
existence; motion is nothing beyond the moving thing; a Universal is not 
a reality « residing!) in the particular thing, it is a mere idea or a mere 
name of the thing itself; Inherence is an unreality of a second degree, 
since it i.s admitted in order to unite the particular thing with the 
Universal which itself is nothing but a name. Finally Non-existence or 
the annihilation of a thing is also a mere name, nothing over and above 
the thing annihilated.^ . 

Tlie controversy between Buddhists and Realists on this subject of 
Non-existence is a natural outcome of their different conception of 
reality. For the Buddhist the only reality is the efficiimt point-instant, 
all the rest is interpretation and thought-construction. The Realist, on 
the other hand, distinguishes between 3 categories of « existence)) ® (sub- 
stance, quality, motion), and 4 categories of valid n meaning !> ® (univer- 
sals, differentials, inherence and non-existence), which also have object- 
ive reality. Non-existence is valid since it is produced by its own 
causes. * The non-existence of a jar, e. g., is produced by the stroke of 
a hammer. It is not a mere name like a « flower in the sky*).’ But the 


1 T8., p. 184. 26. 

• MttS = tuHtva. 

* padartha — bhava. 

4 T8P., p. 186. 1, cp. NK., p. 142. 1-2. 

6 According to Yxtsy&yana, NBb., p. 2, existence and non-existence are two 
ndea of rsality. Everything can possess existence and non-existence as well. For this 
reason the amalgamated NySya-Vaiie^ika school has added a seventh category, non- 
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Buddhist answers that existence alone can have a cause, non-existence 
cannot be produced. ^ If we understand by the non-existence of a thing 
its replacement by another thing, ^ this non-existence will not be some- 
thing different from the replaced thing itself. If we understand by 
it its simple non-existence, ^ then its cause will produce nothing and 
cannot be called a cause. To do nothing means not to do anything; 
to be a non-producer moans not to be a cause. Hence non-existence 
will have no reality and no validity. 

But then, the Realist asks again, what indeed is annihilation to the 
thing annihilated, is it something or is it nothing? If it were nothing, 
argues the Realist, the thing would never be annihilated and would 
continue to exist. It therefore must be something valid. If it is some- 
thing separate,^ added to the thing in the course of its annihilation, 
answers the Buddhist, it will remain sei)arate, allthough added, 
and the thing will also remain unaffected.^ notwithstanding tht‘ vicin- 
ity of ‘-a h an uncomfortable neighbour. Let the « venerable gentle- 
mans® of such a thing remain intact after destruction, ret(>rts the 
Realist, it will be your «Thing-in-ltselfw,’ a thing deprived of all its ge- 
neral and special properties and efficiencies.® In so saying the Realist 
hints at the Buddhist theory of ultimate reality which is but a bare 
point-instant. This i)oint, he says, will indeed remain even after the 
thing be destroyed. «This your realistic non-exist(mce is empty and 

existence, to the six catei^oriea of the old Vaiac^ika school. But this opinion did not 
Ftrevail in the realistic camp without stronsr opposition. PraSastapada among the 
Vaiscsikas and Prabhakara among the Mimaipsakas lally in ^iiis point to the Bud- 
dhists, cp. Prasast., p. 22r». and Sl>, p. 322 ff. Siutiraksita, p, 13o. 6 ff., simply accuses 
the realist of assuming that non existence is an effect, like the plant produced by the 
seed. But Kamalaslla remarks, p. l.S.O. 16, that this is not quite correct, since the 
Naiy.iyiks and others do not assert that non-existence i(exists» like a substance 
(d/ravyndi} at)y it is aa ineaningo (yadartha\ but not a substance (dravya). 

1 TSI*., p. 135 10 

2 Ibid., p. 135. 23. 

» Ibid., 136. 3 ff.; cp. NK. p. 132. 8 ff. 

4 TSP , p. 133. 20 ff.; NK., p. 132. 3 ff 

^ NK., p. 130. 15— amm {pradhiamhe)bht7ina-7nurtau kirn dydtam bhdvasya? 
na Jcimeit! The realists who assume rea^ non-existence, real relations, real 
annihilation are ridiculed by the Buddhist, i* these things are real, they say, they 
'should possess separate bodies, then we shall have « non-existence in person » — 
vtgrahuvdn abhdvah, viyrnhardn sambandhahy bhinna-murtir vinaSah. 

c dyusmhn bhdinh^ ibid. 

7 svahJesnna, ibid 

8 mrasta sanmsta-arthnkriya^ ibid. 
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nil, says the Buddhist to the YaiSe^ika, because it is outside the disap- 
pearing thing », it has nothing of its own to support it in the 
external world. «Just the contrary, answers the Vaiseijika, your non- 
existence, i. e. Dominalistir non-existence, is empty and nil, because it 
is included in the disappearing thing and does not represent any sep- 
arate unity by itself ».‘ That existence as well as non-existence must 
be separate unities added to some thing is clear, because there 
is between them a possessive relation which finds its expression in 
speech. The Genitive case in the expressions «existence of a thing », 
«non-existcnce of a thing» points to the fact that a thing can possess 
existence or non-existence. These expressions, answers the Buddhist, 
are nothing hut perverse language, just as the expression »the body of 
a statue •>, while the statue itself is the body, there is nothing that 
possesses this body. The Genitive case <<of» has here no meaning at 
all.^ Existence and non-existence are not different appurtenances of a 
thing, they are the thing itself. 

There are indeed two kinds of annihilation,’* empirical annihila- 
tion called destruction* and a transcendental one called evanescence^ 
or impermanence.'’ The first is the annihilation of the jar by a stroke 
of the hammer. The second is, so to speak, the destruction of the jar 
by time; an imperceptible, infinitely graduated, constant deterioration 
or impermanence which is’thc very essence of reality. Santirak^ita^ 
therefore says « reality itself is called annihilation, viz, that ultimate 
reality which has the duration of a moment ». It is not produced by a 
cause® like the stroke of a hammer; it arises by itself,® since it be- 
longs to the essence of reality, “ reality is impermanent. The fact that 
the annihilation of a thing always follows upon its previous existence 
does not apply to such reality.'® This reality is dynamic” in its 

1 Cp. NBT., trausL, p. 83 n. 4. 

a TSP.,p. 138. 27, 142. 27 etc. 

* TSP., p. 137. 21, 156. 11. 

4 pradhcamiii. 
vinata = rinaivaratva. 

4 anitjfa = I'ianika. 

7 TS., p. 137. 26— yo hi bhavah ksana-sthdy* vinaSa iti yiyaU. 

8 TSP., p. 1.38.2 — ahetuka, cp. ibid., p. 138. 13. 

» TS., p. 132. 12, NK, p. 1.31. 23. 

10 vituiSvara-xmbhdva-=vaiitU'=eala-iMH'u~aV€ibhSi)a, TSP., p. 138. 10. 

>1 twtv-anantara-bhdvitva, ibid., p. 1.38. 11. 

18 na . . . tadr»i-=na eala-svarupe, ibid., p. 138. 10. 

18 edla-bhSva'iivarupa, ibid., p. 133. 9. 
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essence, it is indivisible,^ it cannot be divided in parts so that non- 
existence should follow upon existence,* its evanescence arises simul- 
taneously with its production,* otherwise evanescence would not be- 
long to the very essence of reality.* Existence and non-existence are 
thus different names given to the same thing njust as a donkey and 
an ass are different names given to the same animal » ’ 

§ 9. SANTIRAKSrrA’B FORMULA. 

The formulation of the theory of Instantaneous Being as laid 
down by Santiraksita in the dictum that xthe momentary thing 
represents its own annihilation))* is remarkable in the highest degree. 
It shows us clearly the kind of reality we have to deal with in 
Buddhist logic. It is evidently not the empirical object that can be 
called its own annihilation. Nobody will deny that when a jar has 
been broken to pieces by a stroke of the hammer it has ceased to 
exist. Bu*. beyond this obvious empirical change there is, as stated 
above, another, never beginning and never stopjiing, inhnitely graduated, 
constant change, a running transcendental ultimate reality. The creation 
of the jar out of a clump of clay aed its change into potsherds are but 
new qualities, i. e., outstanding moments in this uninterrupted change. 
There is nothing pcidurable, no static clement in this process. An ever- 
lasting substantial matter is declared to be pure imagination, just 
as an everlasting substantial Soul. There is, therefore, as Santiraksita 
says, in every next moment not the slightest bit left of what has 
been existent in the former moment. The momen's arc necessarily 
discrete, every moment, i. e., every momentary thiLg is annihilated 
as soon as it appears, because it does not survive in the next moment. 
In this sense everything represents its own annihilation. If something 
of tlie preceding moment would survive in the next moment, this 
would mean eternity, because it would survive in the third and follow- 
ing moments just in the same way a." it did survive in the second. 
Static means eternal;’ if matter exists, it necessarily is etenial, if it 

1 ntram^ay ibid., p. 13d. 10. 

2 yena tad~ananiara~bhdvitvam asya bhavatt, ibid. ,p. 138. 11. 

3 na^asya tan-nispatiav eva nispannatva^ ibid. 

4 anyaiha {eala)-8vabhavam na sydty ibid., p. 138. 12. 

•'» TS., p. 139. 7 

6 TS., p. 137.2G. 

7 nityatvam — atasthana-matram. Tatp., p 239. 24 , cp. TSP., p. 140.24 — yady 
utpdda-anantaram na vina^yeU tadn paScad dpi... tad-avasthah (sydt). 
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does not exist, being is necessarily instantaneous. As already mentioned 
above, the first view is advocated in tlie Sankhya system, the second 
in Huddhism. There can be nothing in the middle, there can be no 
eternal matter with changing qualitie.s, as naive realism and the 
realistic systems assume. The transcendentalist, on the other hand, 
assumes that ultimate reality cannot be divided in substance and 
quality, it must be indivisible and instantaneous. 

This kind of anniliilation, transcendental annihilation, is not 
produced by occurreiit causes.^ Since existence itself is constant 
annihilation, it will go on existing, i. e., being annihilated and changing, 
without needing in every case any cause of annihilation. The ele- 
ments of existence are automatically evanescent,® they do not want any 
additional circumstance® in order to produce tliat change which is going 
on always and by itself. 

Just as the totality* of causes and conditions of every event is 
necessary followed by that event, because the totality is present,® 
nothing else is needed, the totality is the event itself,® just so every- 
thing is evanescent by its nature, no other cause of annihilation or 
change is needed. Reality has been characterized as eliicicncy, it can 
also be characterized as evanescence or annihilation. 


15 10 . Changi: and \nnjhilation. 

The conccittion of a change' is a direct corollary of the conception 
of annihilation. Having repudiated the realistic view of annihilation, the 
Buddhist naturally also repudiates the realistic conception of a change. 
What is the exact meaning of the word«change?» It means, as already 
mentioned, either that one thing is replaced by another thing, or that 
the thing remains the same, but its condition, or quality, has 
changed, i. e., h.is liecome another quality. If it means the first, the 
Buddhist will not object ^ But since there is a change at every 
moment, the thing will be at every moment replaced by another thing. 


1 TbP., fi 1 10 2.') - kim ntisri-hetutia tasyrr krtam yma rinaiyeia. 

2 «vara.<ia unusinah (jfurre dharmah). 

■' Ibid., j). 111.') — snrvuthu akwicit-lara tva nfi'ta-hettir tit. 

•* sdmagri 
5 TSP., p. l.")2 17. 

* Cp. T.itp, p. so.5 — sdhnkor%-a(ika\ynm naprdpter attricyate. 

I sthxty-anynlh»tia or anyathntvn, cp. TSP., p. 1 10.25 £f. 

8 siddha-SHdhyatn, ibid., p. 137.21. 
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If it means the second, then a series of difficulties arise for the Realist. 
He assumes the existence of real substances along with real qualities. 
But ultimate reality cannot be so divided,^ it cannot represent a stable 
stuff with real moving qualities situated upon it, as though it were 
a permanent home for passing visitors. This conception of naive 
realism cannot stand scrutiny. From the two correlative parts one 
alone must remain as ultimately real. It can be called a substance, 
but then, it will be a substance without qualities. Or it may be the 
qualities, but these qualities will be absolute qualities, without 
belonging to any substance. « Whatsoever exists, says Vasomirra,* 
is a thing », it neither is a quality nor a substance. Reality, existence, 
thing and momentary thing are synonyms. If qualities are real, they 
are things. The categories of substance and quality are relative, they 
therefoic do not reflect ultimate reality,*** they are created by our 
intellect. 

In this denial of a real substance-to-quality relation the 
Buddbi.",;.., as already mention(‘d, were at one with the Sankliyas, but 
on the positive side botli schools parted iii opposite directions. The 
Sankhyas assumed as ultimately real eternal matter alone, which itself 
is constantly changing, they denied the separate reality of its passing 
manifestations. TIk* Buddhists, on the contrary, denied the separate 
reality of the perdurable matter and stuck to the reality of the ])assing 
qualities alone, thus converting them into absolute qualities, qualities 
not belonging to any substance. 

Moreover, the Realist must face in regard of the reality of change 
the same difficulty with which he was confronted in regard of the 
reality of annihilation.^ Does change n'present someth ing different from 
the thing changing oris it this thing itself? If it is nothing ditferent, 
nothing will happen to the thing, the thing will remain as it was, there 
will be no change. If it is something apart, it will remain apart and there 
again will be no change. There is no other issue left than to assume that 
the words «lhe change of a thing »» contain a j>crversc e.xpression and 
that in reality, in ultimate reality, there is another thing at iwery con- 
secutive moment. When brass is changed from a sdid into a liquid condi- 
tion, the realist assumes that the matter is »<the same», but its condition 

1 Ibid., p. 134.3. 

2 Cp. CC, p. 26 n.,cp. TSP.,p. 128. 17 — vidyamanam=-va8tu=.dravya— dharrna. 

3 dharma-dharmubhavo... na aad-asad apehsate. (Dignaga). 

4 Cp. TSP., p. 141.2 flf. 

5 Ibid., p. 142.27. 

StelierbEtsky, I 7 
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is other ». The causes producing destruction, fire etc^ cannot annihilate 
the matter, but they destroy its condition and produce a change. ^ The 
thing desappears not absolutely, but conditionally, in functional 
dependence upon causes which produce the change. But this is 
impossible. The thing must either remain or go, it cannot do both at 
once, changing and remaining. If it has changed, it is not the same. * 
The example of melted brass proves nothing. Melted brass and solid 
brass are « other « objects.® 

§11. Motion is discontinuous. 

Just as existence is not something added to the existing thing, 
but it is this thing itself, and just as annihilation, evanescence or 
change are not something real in superaddition to the thing changing 
or destroyed, but they are the thing itself, — just so is motion nothing 
additional to the thing, but it is the thing itself. « There is no motion, 
says Vasabandhu,* because of annihilation ». Things do not move, 
they have no time to do it, they disappear as soon as they appear. 
Momentary things, says Kamala.slla, cannot displace themselves 
« because they disappear at that very place at which they have 
appeared ».® 

This statement, i. e. the statement that there is no motion, that 
motion is impossible, seems to stand in glaring contradiction with 
the former statement arcoMing to which reality is kinetic, everything 
is nothing imt motion. Indeed when it is maintained that reality 
is kinetic, it is implied that everything moves and there is no real 
stability at all; and when it is maintained that there can be no real 
motion, it follows by implication that reality consists only of things 
stabilized and (‘iidurable. However these two apparently contradictory 
statements are only two different expressions of the same fart. The 
so called stability is the stability of one moment only,® and the so 


1 Ibid , p. 1 }() 'jr — anyaihatvam kriyate. 

^ Ibid., p.l U.l - na hi sa eva anyatha bbaeolt; p. 141.9 — naiktuya anyatha- 
team asti. 

8 Ibid., p.— UI 10 — na astddho hetuh, i e., the hetu of the realist is aatddha. 

* AK., IV. I gatir ndlat; cp. Tatp., p. SfiS.lS ~ karma-apalSpn- 
nibandhano hy ayam kmnika-vSdah. 

5 TSP., p. 232.90 fnsya (ksanikasya) janma-deSa eva cyutehy ndSad, deiantara* 
prSpty-aaamhhavdt. 
eka^ksana^sthiti. 
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called motion is nothing over and above the consecution of these 
moments arising without interruption in close contiguity the one after 
the other ^ and thus producing the illusion of a movement. Movement 
is like a row of lamps sending flashes the one after the other and 
thus producing the illusion of a moving light. Motion consists of 
a series of immobilities. «The light of a lamp, says Vasubandhu,^ 
is a common metaphorical designation for an uninterrupted production 
of a series of flashing flames. When this production changes its place, 
we say that the light has moved, but in reality other flames have 
appeared in other contiguous places ». 

Thus the Buddhists by purely speculative methods came to 
envisage Motion in a way which bears some analogy with modern 
mathematical physics. 

In order better to understand the position of the Buddhists in 
this problem we must here again, first of all, contrast the Buddhist 
views with the views of Indian Realists. This will lead us to another 
<listinctiori, distinction between motion considered empirically and 
motion considered transcendentally. 

According to the realistic school of the VaiSc^ikas, motion is 
a reality, it is one of the three things in which the genus Existence 
inheres, the other two being Substance and Quality.’ Motion is 
something diflerent from the thing moving, it consists in the fact that 
the conjunction of the thing with its place has been destroyed and 
a new conjunction of it with a new place has been produced. 
PraSastapada^ defines motion as the real non-relative’ cause, 
producing the change of position of a psrticle in space It is instantar 
neous in the first moment and persistent, impressed motion or 
momentum,' in the following ones, up to the moment when the body 
is again at rest. The Vaise^ikas accept one impressed motion as 
duration, lasting till the cessation of the motion.^ For the Naiyayiks, 

I nirantara-ksana-utpSda, 

^ AK., IX, cp. my transl. in Soul Theory, p. 938. 

. ^The highest genos nexistencei), satta, inherec, accord'ng to the Ysiie^ikas 
^VS., I. 2. 7 — 8), in things belonging to the categories of substance, quality and 
motion. Tlie other categories are ameaningsw padartha. they have aOeUungn which 
sometimes is called svariipa-gattS, hut they do ..Jt eexistu. 

4 Praiastp., p. 290 ff. 

' anapeksa, i. e., not merely relative to rest (?). 

* satntkdra. 

^ bahiini karmani.., ^as tu $eunikaro’ntarSU, ibid., p. 302.11. 


7 * 
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on the contrary, impressed motion is also split into momentary 
motions, each generating the one that succeeds it. In this respect the 
Nyaya view falls in line with the Buddhist one. But the idea of an 
absolute moment as a single point-instant of reality was distasteful to 
all Realists; even in tho^o cases where they accept constant change, 
they, as has been already mentioned, compose it of three-momentary 
or six-momentary durations. When a body falls to the ground, the 
force acting on it is gravity in the first instance and impressed motion 
in the succeeding moments, but gravity continues to operate.^ This 
affords some explanation of the accelerated motion of falling bodies, as 
will be statcil later on. 

The Buddhist view is distinguished from these speculations by 
the fundamental theory which denies the existence of any substance. 
There is therefore no motion in the things, but the things themselves 
are motion. When Vasubaiidhii, therefore, declares that « there is no 
motion, because ol anniliilation »», it is this realistic idea of a real 
motion which he denies. Motion exists emjnrically. If the Realists 
would simply maintain that this empirical motion has some cause 
behind it, the Buddhist would not object.^ But this cause, according 
to his theory, consists of momentary fulgiirations succeding one 
another in contiguous places without any abiding stuff in them. These 
flashes arise not out of the same stufl’, but, so to speak, out of nothing,* 
since the foregoing flash is totally extinct^ before the succ(»eding 
one arises. « There is, says Kamalasila,® not the slightest bit of some 
particle of a thing which survives » in the next succeeding moment. 

The picture which the Buddhists made themselves of the real 
condition of the world is best of ail elicited in the manner in which 

ddyam gurutvdd^ dvitnjddini tu gurutra-samsJidrdbhydm ibid., p. 301.17. 
((Why do we not assume one movement in the interval between its beginning and 
its end))? ashs IVasasta, p. S02.ll, i. e., why do we not, like the Buddhists and 
Naiyayiks, maintain that it is instantaneous? and answers ((because of many 
conjunctions)), i. e. motion being by its very definition coniunction-disjunction 
with a place, there are as many conjunctions as there are places through which, 
e. an arrow passes in its flight. Cp. H. Bergson’s idea that such motion is 
indivisible. According to the YaiSesikas motion is infinitely divisible, but the 
force {samsldra) or momentum is one. 

* The (( existence » of the preceding moment is the cause: sattaiva tyydprtth^ 
TS. kar. 1772. 

^ niranvaya. 

4 niruddha. 

5 TSP., p. 183 — na hi svaUptyoMo'pi rastv-atnSasya Kasyacid anvayo'sH. 
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they tried to explain the phenomemon of acceleration in a falling 
body ^ or the phenomenon of the rising smoke ‘ They found in these 
phenomena a striking confirmation of their idea that at every 
moment of its existence the falling body is really nanother» body, 
because it is differently composed. Its weight is different at every 
moment. Every material body .is a composition of four fundamental 
elements, which are conventionally called earth, water, fire and wind. 
Under the name of « earth » the solid element is understood, « water » 
is the name for the force of cohesion or viscidity, nfire» means 
temperature, and «windu means weight or motion. All these ele- 
ments or forces are present in whatsoever piece of matter, always 
in the same proportion. If the bodies are sometimes solid and some- 
times liquid, sometimes hot and sometimes moving, this depends 
on the greater amount of intensity* in the energy representing the 
elements, not on its quantitative predominance. That the element of 
solidity is present in water is proved by its capacity of supporting 
a sliip cn its surface. That the « liquid » element is present in fire is 
proved by the fact that the particles of fire are holding 
together in a flame. It is clear that the fundamental elements of 
matter are rather forces or momentary quanta of energy than 
substantial atoms. They accordingly fall under the category of 
<1 cooperators M or <( cooperating forces ». The fourth element is called 
«motion», but also «lightness», i. e., weight.'* Thus every material 
object is the meeting-point of the forces of repulsion, attraction, 
heat and weight When a body falls, its movement in every point is 
accelarated, i. e., is <<anotlierii movement. It is also another weight and 
another quantum of the force of gravitation. The Be- (dhist philosopher 
concludes that the falling body is another body in every consecutive 
moment of its motion, because the quantum of energy is diifcrent in 
every moment and the material bodies in general are nothing over 
and above the quanta of energy which enter in their composition.’’ 


r AKB , ad 11.40, do la Val lee’s transl. I, p. 229 — 230. 

2 Ibid. 

2 utJearsa. It thus appears that ancient Indian had something in the kind of 
a dynamical theory of matter, as opposed to a mechanistic one, cp. below. 

♦ laghutva -^iranatinakn, cp. AKB., ad I. 12. 

* On the motion in a falline body cp. NV., p. 420. 
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§ 12 . Annihii/ATion cebtain a pmoBi. 

Thus the argument which proceeds by an analysis of the notions 
of non-existence and annihilation leads to the establishment of the 
theory of momentariness just as the argument drawn from the 
analysis of the notion of existence as causal efficiency. We have 
pointed out that both arguments are analitycal, hence the conclusion 
appears with logical necessity. There is a third argument which 
differs but very slightly from the second. It starts from the fact that 
everything necessarily^ must have an end. There is nothing at all 
that would have no end. This trivial truth which is known to every 
body, when minutely examined, cannot mean anything else than that 
evanescence is the very core of existence. If everything is evanescent, 
it is always evanescent, a thing cannot be severed from its own 
essence, there is therefore no duration at all. The evanescence of 
everything is a priori certain. 

Thus it is that the momentary character of all existence is 
something which ran be established a priori.^ 

Vacaspati-misra® informs us that the early Buddhists deduced 
the idea of Momentariness by an induction from observation, it was 
for them an a posteriori idea. They at first noticed that such objects, 
as fire, light, sound, thought, were changing at every moment 
A little more attention convinced them that our body h also changing 
constantly, so that at every consecutive point-instant it is « another » 
body. Then by a broad' generalisation from observation, in an inductive 
way, they concluded, « just as this our body, so also the crystal gem»; 
it also is older of a moment in every succeeding point-instant. This 
way of reasoning was followed by the early Buddhists. But the 
later Buddhists did not prove momentariness by a generalisation from 
induction. They had found that annihilation, i. e., an end, was neces- 
sary, unavoidable, a priori certain, no need of proving it by observation. 
The realists answered by the following reasoning.* «?lease, said they 
to the Buddhists, consider the following dilemma: does the continuity 


1 dkruva-bhavi = avaiyam-bhavi, NK., pp. 182.14 ff.; TXtp., p. 383.19 ff; TS., 
p. 132.16 ff; NET., 11.37. 

s a priori in the sense of non-empirlcal ; literally a priori could be translated 
as pratyailcah pratyayah, cp. NK., p. 267.19, parafleah ■=. a posteriori, Tatp.» 
p. 84.18. 

« T5tp., p. 380 ff. 

4 Ibid., 886.14 ff. 
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of existence of the potsherds uecessaril; follow upon the continuity 
of the existence of the jar, or not? If not, then the end of the jar is 
not at all necessary. We may indeed open our eyes as much as you 
like, we do not arrive at perceiving the end of the jar otherweise 
than at the moment of its change into potsherds.^ Thus the necessary 
end of the jar is not really proved. Now let us admit that it is 
(a priori) necessary, nevertheless when it really hapi)en 8 , we observe 
that this necessary end de])ends upon the stroke of a hammer, that 
is to say, an adventitious cause, it is not necessary at all. The end is 
not concomitant with unconditional (a priori) necessity, you must 
prove that it does not depend upon a special circumstance. Therefore, 
since your proof of momentary change is thus repudiated, you really 
must admit that the recognition of th(‘ same jar in consecutive 
moments of its existence ])roves that it is one and the same jar (and 
not <1 another II jar in every raom('nt)M. But the Buddhist answers, 
n Whatsoever is not (« priori) necessary, depends ui)on special 
causes, just as the colour of a cloth depends upon the dye which has 
been applied; it is not necessary. If all existing things were likewise 
dependent for their end upon special causes, then we would have 
empirical objects which never would have an end, we would have 
eternal empirical objects. But this is impossible. The necessity of an 
end points to the fact that the things are so born that they go at 
the same moment as they are born, they go by themselves, without 
a special cause, they do not continue in the next moment. Thus it is 
proved that they change at every moment ». 

§ 1 . 3 . Moment AEINES8 iieduced prom the law of 

CONTRADICTION. 

Whatsoever exists, exists sejiarately * from xothern existing things. 
To exist means to exist separately. What exists really has an existence of 
its own; to have an existence of its own, means to stand out from among 
other existing things. This is an analytic proyiosition, since the no- 
tion of 'I apartness I) belongs to the essential features of the notion of 
■•existence 11.® If something is not apart from other existing things, if it 
has no existence of its own, if its exisieiice coalesces with the existence 


I NK., p. 1.S9.21 ff. 

* «orfo»i prthak, XS., IV. 1. .SO. 
S hhSva-laksana-prthaklrat, ibid. 
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of other things, it is a mere name for those other things, or a con- 
struction of oar imagination. E. g., the whole does not exist separately 
from its constituent parts, time and space do not exist apart from 
point-instants, the Soul does not exist apart from mental phenomena. 
Matter does not exist apart from sense-data etc., etc. Since they are 
not apart, they do not exist at all. 

Now, what is the thing which is really something quite apart from 
all other existing things, which is something quite unique?^ It is 
the mathematical « point-instant ».^ Its only relation to other existents 
is «otherncs8». It is numerically other, not qualitatively. Every relation 
and every quality is something belonging to two realities at least, and 
therefore something unreal itself, as sometliing having no existence of 
its own, apart from these two realities. 

The formula of this «law of othernesso runs thns. A thing is 
nothern, if united to incompatible propertiea^ Difference of 
quality involves a difference of the thing, if the qualities are mutually 
exclusive. Two qualities are not incompatible if the one is under the other, 
the one a part of the other, e. g. colour and red. But they arc incom- 
patible if they are both under the same detciminable, as, e. g., red and 
yellow or, more properly, red and non-red. If the detenninable is very re- 
mote or if there is no common determinable at all, the incompatibility is 
still greater.* It is obvious that this statement of the law of otherness is but 
a negative form of the law of contradiction as expressed in European logic 
by Aristoteles: nothing can possess at the same time, in the same place and 
in the same respect two mutually exclusive properties. This European for- 
mula of the law of contradiction presupposes the existence of the relation 
of substance and quality, or of .• continuants and occurrents». In India we 
are faced, as mentioned above, by two systems which deny the objective 
reality of this relation. The Sankhya admits a continuant only and the 
Buddhists admit merely the occurrents. A thing is then another thing 
whenever its determinations are other. These determinations are Time, 
Space and Quality.® A thing is other when its quality is other, e. g., the 
same thing cannot be at once red and yellow, i. e., red and non-red. It 
is other when its position in space is other, e. g., the radiance of a jewel 
in one place and its radiance in another place are two different things. 

I sanato vyavrtta, trailokya-ryavrtta. 

• ksaw = svalaktana. 

• NBT., p. 4-nrudMtt-dharma-samsargSd anyad va$tu. 

• Cp. below on the law of contradiction and on apoha. 

® deia-JcSla’akara~bhedai ea viftddha^tUtarma’Samsargal^ NBT., ibid. 
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Since an extended body involves position in at least two points of 
space, extension is not something ultimately real, in every point the 
thing is ultimately another thing. The same applies to time. The same 
thing cannot really exist in two different moments, in every instant it 
is a different thing.^ Even the moment of sensation and the moinents 
of a thing’s apperception refer, in ultimate reality, to two different things. 
Their unity in the presentation is a constructed or imagined unity. 

Thus every reality is another reality. What is identical or similar 
is not ultimately real. The real is the unique,* the thing in itself, the 
unrelated thing. All relations are constructed, relation and construction 
are the same. Ultimate reality is non-constructed, non imagined, non- 
related reality, the thing as it strictly is in itself, it is the mathema- 
tical point-instant. 

We will revert to this problem when considering the Indian for- 
mula of the laws of Identity and of Contradiction. It is sufficient at 
present to point out the connection between the law of Contradiction 
•and thp f' c'^ryof Instantaneous Existence. Many philosophers in Europe 
have laid down the dictum that identity implies difference. A is diffe- 
rent from B even if they are identical, and a fortiori^ when they are 
only similar. Buddhist philosophy operates with the (transcendental) 
notion of absolutely dissimilar and non-identical realities which are 
discrete point-instants.^ Leibniz’s principle that there are no two ab- 
solutely identical things in nature, the identity of indiscernibles being 
resolved in a continuity of qualitative change is, to a certain extent, 
comparable with the Buddhist view, with that capital difference that 
the discontinuous, unique and discre*^ thing is tht limit of all conti- 
nuity and is converted into an absolute ultimate exii ^ence of the ma- 
thematical point-instant.^ 


1 The example given NET., p. 4. 6, is evidently chosen with the intention 
to be approved both by the Buddhist and the Kcalist, but the real meaning of the 
Buddhist appears from the remark, ibid., p. 4. 8 ff. 

2 s? aldksanam = paramartha-sai, 

8 Cp. below on the history of the idea of hsnnxkatta. 

4 Among modern authors I find the alf*w of otherness »» thoroughly discussed 
in W. E Johnson Logic, I. ch. XII. The comudences with Indian speculations are 
often striking. But the idea that «the real>» must be «one» real, and that real being 
means one being is already familiar to the schoolmen who maintained that et 
unum eonvertuntur»', it has been enlarged upon by Leibniz and lead him to tht 
establishment of the ultimate reality of his Monads. 
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§ 14. Is THE POINT-INSTANT A REALITY? ThE DIFFERENTIATi 

CALCULUS. 

In the preceding exposition it has been sufficiently established that 
empirical Time and Space are, for the Buddhist, fictions constructed by 
our understanding on the basis of sensible point-instants which alone 
are the ultimate reality. Against this theory which reduces tlie reality 
to the «this»), the «nowM, the «here»», and converts all the rest of our 
knowledge into imaginative and relative difierentiation, the Realists 
raised the very natural objection that tlio point-instant itself is no 
exception to the general rule, since it is also nothing but a construc- 
tion in thought, a mere name witliout any corresponding reality. «In 
assuming, says Uddyotakara^ to the Buddhist, that time itself is 
nothing but a name, you evidently also must assume that the shortest 
time, the time-limit, is likewise nothing but a name»). The Buddhist 
retorts tliat the shortest time, the mathematical point-instant, is some- 
thing real, since it is established in science. The astronomer makes 
it the basis of all his computations. It is an indivisible time particle, 
it does not contain any parts standing in the relation of antecedence 
and sequence.’ The Indian astronomers made a distinction between 
«timegrossl} measured*)^ and a cisubtlc timo*,^ measured with precision. 
The motion of a thing during a single moment they called instanta- 
neous motion, or the ^motion of just tliat timen,® i. e., mt of another 
time, not of another moment. This time is nothing but the diflerential 
of a planet’s longitude. Such a moment is no reality, says the Realist, 
it is a mere mathematical convenience.^ »«Just the contrary, says the 
Buddhist, we maintain that the instantaneousness of being is the ulti- 
mately real tliing». The only thing in the universe which is a non- 
construction, a non-fiction, is the sensible point-instant, it is the real 
basis of all constructions.® It is true that it is a reality which cannot 
be represented in a sensuous image,® but this is just because it is 

^ NV., p. 41^ 15. 

- NVTP., p. \S7. l-Ji/otir-vidya-stddha, 

^ piirm-apnrn-bhiga-vikalti Ibid , cp. NK., p. 127. 12. 

^ sthula lula^ hda^pinda . 

^ sukbma-gaUli 
® tat»kd}ih qntxh. 

’ sanjiid^mnb-nm, 

® vdstavtksnnikatn dbhimata. 

® ksanxMya onunena) prdpayitum aSaJcyatvdt, cp. NBT., p. 12. 19 (prapiih = 
havikaipakam jndnam). 
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uot a thought-construction. The absolutely unique point-instant of 
reality, as it cannot be represented, can also not be named * other- 
wise than by a pronoun Hthis», «now» etc. Consequently it is not a 
mere name, it is no name at all, it has no name; ultimate reality is 
unutterable. What is utterable is always more or less a thought-con- 
struction. ^ Thus it is that the mathematical point-instant is a fiction 
for the Realist and a reality for the Buddhist, and vice versa empirical 
time or « gross timc»,® << substantial time»'‘ is a reality for the Realist 
and a fiction for the Buddhist. Just as the mathematician constructs 
his velocities out of differentials, so does the human mind, a natural 
mathematician, construct duration out of momentary sensations. 

That space likewise contains no other ultimate reality than the 
momentary sensation has already been pointed out. ® Dharmakirti 
says:® «an extended form exists in the (real) object not (more) than 
in its idea. To admit that (the extended body) (*xists in one (unexten- 
ded atom) would be a contradiction, and to admit that (the same exten- 
ded body being one) is present in many (atoms) is an impossibility ». The 
e.xtcnded body being thus a fiction, there is no other issue left than to 
admit the ultimate reality of the point-instant.’ 

Whether the honour of having discovered the Differential Calculus 
must really be attributed to the Hindu astronomers we must leave it 
for others to decide,® but in any case they were unquestionally the 
discoverers of the mathematical zero. The idea of a mathematical limit, 
therefore, must have bean familiar to Indian scholars.® It is no wonder 


1 TSP., ]). 276. 

2 .<nbda vikaljm-yonaynh, vikalpnh iahda-yonaynh fDignXgaj 
sthnlu-kala. 

^ htla-pi}}da. 

Cp. aI>ove, p. 85 ff. 

C|). NVTT., p. 425. 20 — tasmdn ndrthe na rtjiidne. . . 

7 Tlu* Thing-in-Ttsrlf has been compared with a « Differential of Sensibility »► 
liy S. Maimon. 

^ Dr. B. N. Seal asserts it and Mr Spottiswoodo, the Royal Astronomev, to 
whom the facts have been submitted, admitted it with re^e^v•ition8, cp. P. G. Ray’s 
Hindu Chemistry, v. II, p. lOO if. (where Dr. B. N. Seal’s article is reprinted from 
bis Positive Seienees of the Hindus). 

* M. H. Bergson asserts that the world Oi the mathematician is indeed an 
instantaneous world, it is also ksavLika as the world of the Buddhist. He says (Cr. 
Ev., p. i)3_24)— nthe world the mathematician deals with is a world that dies and 
is reborn every instant, the world which Descartes was thinking of when he 
spoke of continuous creationn. This idea is indeed quite Buddhistic, it sounds as if 
It were put in sanscrit—^e hhdvd nirantaram drabhyanta iti mahdpandita^iru 
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that they applied it in the /field of general philosophy, they were not 
the only school to do it.‘ 

§ 15. Histobt of the doctbine of Mohentabieebb. 

The origin of the theory of Instantaneous Being is most probably 
pre-Buddhistic.* Its vicissitudes in Buddhism are interwoven with the 
history of different sects. Since the literature of the majority of these 
sects is lost beyond recovery, we must be content to point out some 
salient features which will allow us tentatively to draw the main line of its 
development. We may at present distinguish between 1) the initial form 
of the doctrine when it was laid down with considerable precision, 

2) a scries of deviations and fluctuations in the schools of Hlnayana, 

3) a crisis of the doctrine in the schools of Mahayana when it seemed 
to be given up altogether, 4) its reintroduction in the school of Asanga 
and Vasubandhu, and 5) its final form in the school of Dignaga and 
Bharmakirti. 

This final form, we have seen, implies that ultimate reality be- 
longs to the mathematical point-instant, to a time-unit which contains 
no parts standing in the relation of antecedence and sequence or, more 
precisely, to the infinitesimal differential points of reality, out of which 
our intellect constructs the empirical world as it appears to our un- 
derstanding in manifold images. The theory is at that time founded 
on epistemological investigations. It is then the direct consequence of the 
theory of two heterogeneous sources of our knowledge, the senses which 
supply merely the detached point-instants of pure reality and the intellect 
which constructs of these infinitesimals a manifold and ordered world 

At the opposite end of this historical process, at the starting point 
of Buddhism, we find a theory which is essentially the same, although 

Dhtkaratma vikalpitca, te tarve jyotir-vidyS-pratiddhah pratiksa^m utpadyante 
vinaiyanU ea. This being the precise rendering of Bergson’s words, sounds like 
a quoUtion from an Indian text It is also noteworthy that one of the synonyms 
for thought or constmctire thought is computation (sankalana). Thus thought, 
productire imagination and mathematics become closely related, cp. vol. II, 
p. 292 — samSkalaytt = vikalpayet ■= utprekseta. 

* The SSnkhya-Yoga in this point, as in many others, comes very near to the 
Buddhist view, cp. VySsaon III. 62 — kalo vastu-iunya-buddhi-nmnaMh sarva- 
/MaMO-amipdtt, ksanaa tu rastu-patitah . . . . , cp. B. N. Seal, op. cit., p. 80. Vij- 
ftina-bhikf a points out ntime has no real, or objective, existence apart from the 
■moments, but the latter is real, being identical with the unit of change in pheno- 
tanuut—ffttna-parinSmMya kfapatva^vaeanat Ibid. 

* Op. CO., p. 65 ff. 
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it is then bereft of its epistemological foundation. All reality is split in 
separate elements which are instantaneous. The theory of momentari- 
ness is implied in the pluralistic theory of the separate elements of 
existence. As soon as Buddhism made its appearance as a theory of ele- 
ments, it was already a theory of instantaneous elements. Having ari- 
sen as a spirited protest against the Monism of the Upanishads ^ and 
of Sankhya, it did not stop half the way, it asserted straight oflF the 
exclusive reality of the minutest elements of existence.* These ele- 
ments were not mathematical points however, they were momentary 
sense-data and thought-data, linked together in an individual life only 
by the laws of causal interdependence. It would have been natural to 
assume that the Buddhists arrived at this precise fomulation gradu- 
ally, and that the starting point of the develoimicnt was the general 
and very human consideration of impermanence as it naturally suggests 
itself to the mind in common life. However it seems that at the time 
when the fundamental principles of Buddliisin wore laid down, the 
fomi«ila <no substance, no duration, no other bliss than in Nirvaiia*) 
already referred not to simple impennanence, but to the elements of 
existence whose ultimate reality was contined to the duration of 
a single inoraont, two moments being two separate elements.^ 


1 Just as in the bisfor^ ol Vedanta we have here mutual indebtedness. The 
early Buddhists were influenced by Sankbya ideas, but later on the Pataujala- 
Yojids were very strongly influenced by the formulas of the Sarvastivadins, 
cp. my CC., p. 47. 

2 If w(* accept the highly ingeneous s ’i^jestion of the M. E. Senart, that 
the term mtkaya-drsti is initially a corruption of satkdrya-'' ‘^ti, we will see that the 
fundamental tenet of the Sankhyas becomes a fundamental error for the Buddhists. 
The Sankhyas (and Ajivikas) maintain that everything, although constantly 
changing, exists eternally, nothing new appears in the world and nothing 
disappears; the Buddhists, on the contrary, maintain that everything exists 
instantaueonsly, it appears out of nothing and reverts at once into nothing, there is 
no st«h-stance at all. Both these theories are radical (ekdnta), they deny the 
categories of Inherence, Substance and Quality, deny ihe eternal atoms and 
maintain infinite divisibility, they are both opposed in these points by the 
YaiSesikas. The central point at issue seems >*) iiive been the problem of 
Inherence. VaiSesikas, and jirobably the early Yogas, admitted it, Sankhyas and 
Buddhists rejected it, although from op- ''site aides. The «radical» standpoint of 
the Buddhists seems to have been their original view. The character of the 
deviations from it in the schools of the Vatsiputiiyas, Sarvastivadins, Kilsynpiyas 
and others clearly shows that the «radicali> view of separate and momentary 
elements lies at the bottom. 

3 CC., p. 88. 
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Now just in the middle between this initial and the final form of 
the doctrine it underwent a dangerous crisis. 

The school of the MSdhyamikas bluntly denied the reality of the 
supposed point-instants of existence. Against the theory they appealed 
tfl common sense. Who is the man of sense, they thought, who will 
believe that a real thing can appear, exist and disappear at the same 
moment.^ However this denial has no special bearing upon the theory 
of instantaneousness, since that school declared every separate object 
and every notion to be dialectical, relative and illusive. 

The history of the theory of instantaneous reality during the first 
period prooves clearly how difficult it is for the human mind to grapple 
with the idea of jiure change, i. e., the idea of a reality in which there 
is no suh-stance at all. Tlie categories of an abiding substance with 
changing qualities is so deeply rooted in all our habits of thought that 
we always become reluctant to admit pure change, even when it is urged 
upon us by logic. 

The ‘'Chool of the Vatsipiitrij as were the first among the early 
schools which admitted the existence of a certain unity between the ele- 
ments of a living personality. Their position in this problem is highly 
instructive. Th(>y dared not readmit the spiritual substance of a Soul, 
so strong was the ojiposition against this idea in Buddhist circles. But 
they also were reluctant to deny any kind of unity between the sepa- 
rate elements of a personality and admit that the sejiarate elements 
constituting a personality hold together only by causal laws. They 
therefore adopted an intermediate course. The personality was declared 
to be something dialectical, neither identical with its elements, nor 
different from tliem.lt was not given the reality of an ultimate element, 
nor was that reality denied altogether.® This course of admitting dia- 
lectical realitv and neglecting the law of contradiction reminds us of 
the dialectical nu-tliod very popular among the Jains and consisting m 
assuming everywhere a double and contradictory real essence. It prooves 
at the same tini(> that the doctrine of a radical separateness of all 
elements and their exclusive link in causal laws was anterior to the 
rise of the school of the Vatsiputrtyas. 

Another attack against the theory of absolute change originated in 
the schools of the Sarvastivadi ns and of the Kasy aplyas. The theory 


* Cp. Candrakirti in the Madh}. vrtti , p. 647. 

* Cp. Vasubaiidhu’b exposition ot that theory, AK. IX, trnnsl. m my Soul 
Theory. 
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of absolute change implies the idea that only the present exists. The 
past does not exist, because it exists no more, and the future is not 
real, because it does not yet exist. To this the Sarvastivadins objected 
that the past and the future are real, because the present has its roots 
in the past and its consequences in the future. Tlie Kasyapiyas divided 
the past into a past whose influence has been exhausted and a past 
whose influence has not yet been exhausted. The second they 
maintained was real, the first was not real. This theory involved the 
danger of shifting into the pale of Sankhya with its permanent stuff 
and its changing manifestations. In fact some Sarvastivadins divided 
the elements in a permanent essence and momentary manifestations.^ 
They nevertheless protested against the accusation of drifting into 
Sankhya. All elements, they maintained, were instantaneous, they 
appeared and disappeared just at the same moment.* 

Vasubandhu informs us'* that the theory of the Sarvastivadins 
^^as an innovation of the «exegctical literature »>, i. c., it was intro- 
duced hi <i . ii])hidharmikas, and it is not found, according to him, 
in the genuine Discour.sesofthelluddha. ThescliooloftheSautrantikas, 
that is to say, that school which proclaimed on its banner a return 
to the genuine doctrine of the Discourses, denied tlierefore the 
permanent essence of the elements and reestablished the doctrine 
that reality consists of inom(‘ntary flashes, that the («elements appear 
into life out of non-existence and return again into non-existence 
after having been existent)) for a moment only. «When a visual 
sensation arises, says Buddha in one of his discourses, there is 
absolutely nothing from which it pme*^* ds, and when it vanishej*, 
nought there is to which it retires Hut although ‘.rising «out of 
nothing)) the elements are interdependent, i. e., connected by causal 
laws which evoke an illusion of their stability. 

A further deviation from the i»rinciple of separate, momentary 
and equal elements consists in the division of Matter into primary 
and secondary elements and in the difference established between 
a central element of pure consciousness as stqiarate from the secondary 


1 Cj). Vasub and hu’s exposition, iranel. in CC., p. 70. ff.j cp. 0. Rosenberg, 
Problems. 

2 It is clear that the Sartastivadios tackled tiie same ])roblein which occupies 
our modern Geltungs-philosophie: the past, just as the universal, docs cot 
«exiBt», but it is real, since it is valid (es gilt, es hat Bedeutung), 

3 CC., p. 90. 

^ Ibid., p. 85. 
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elements representing mental phenomena or moral forces. This decidedly 
was a back door for the categories of substance and quality partly 
to reenter into their usual position out of which they were ousted by 
Buddhism at its start.' Therefore the division of the momentary 
elements into primary and secondary did not remain without protest. 
Vasubandhu informs us that Buddhadeva did not admit neither the 
central position of pure consciousness among the mental elements of 
a personality nor the fundamental position of the tangibles among the 
elements of matter.* 

The Ceylone.se school preserved faithfully the original doctrine, viz, 
that every element is instantaneous, it cannot last even for two conse- 
cutive moments, because nothing survives in the next moment from what 
existed in the previous one. But in its mediaeval iieriod this school 
invented a very curious theory according to which the moment of 
thought was much shorter than the momentary sense-datum.* 
A kind of jircestablished harmony was supposed to exist between the 
moments of the external world and the moments of their cognition, 
a momentary scn.sc-datum corresponding to 17 thought-moments. 
In order clearly to apprehend a momentary sense-datum thought must 
have passed through 17 consecutive stages, from the moment of being 
evoked out of a subconscious condition up to the moment of reverting 
into that condition. If the series for some ri'ason were incomplete, the 
cognition wouhl not attain clearness. These 17 mofiients are the 
following ones: 1 ) subconsciousness,* 2— 3) first movement of thought 
and its dcsappearance 4) choice of one of the 5 senses * (doors), 
5) the sense chosen,’ 0) sensation,* 7) presentation,® 8) its affirma- 
tion,’® 9 — 15) emotions,” 16 — 17) two moments of reflexion,’® after 
which the series corresponding to one moment of the external sense- 
datum is at an end. 

> Cp my r( p. 35 ff. 

® Cp. AK., IX. cp. my Soul Theory 

s Abhidhammatthasanig.abo, IV. 8 (Kosambi ed., p. 18). 

4 atiia^hhaxnmga 

•'» hhainmga-tnlana^ ^ havamga-uccheda. 

paficadiarnvajjaf^-ctttam. 

7 caJ^hu-nnilnnam. 

® sampaticdiavn-cittam 

9 santirana-cittam. 

10 votthapana-cittam. 

javanam. 

19 tadarammannm 
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This theory seems to be quite unknown in all other schools. But 
the fundamental idea of no duration and no substance has evidently 
guided those who invented it. 

In the first period of Mahayana the theory of Instantaneous Being 
lost every importance, since in the empirical plane the school of the 
Madhyamikas had nothing to object against naive realism ^ and in 
regard of the Absolute it admitted only a cognition through mystic 
intuition. 

However the theory of Instantaneous Being was reasserted in the 
second period of the Mahayana, in the school of the Yogacaras, in 
Buddhist Idealism. This school began by maintaining the reality of 
thought on the principle of cogito ergo sum} The elements of thought 
were assumed as instantaneous, but the school at the same time 
aimed at maintaining the reality of the whole without denying the 
reality of the parts. The ultimate elements were divided in three 
classes: pure or absolute existence,* pure imagination* and a contingent 
reality between them.^ The first and last class were admitted as two 
varieties of reality, the second, pure imagination, was declared to be 
unreal and non-existent. In this threefold division of the elements we 
have ali eady the germ of that radical discrimination between sensible 
reality and imaginative thought which became later on, in the school 
of Dignaga, the foundation stone of his theory of cognition. 

But although the theory of Instantaneous Being has been reintroduced 
by Buddhist Idealism, it did not enjoy an unconditioned sway. Just as in 
the Hrnayana period the categories of substance and quality although 
officially banned, always tended to reappear through . ome back-door,^ 
just so in the idealistic period the notion of a Soul, although it con- 
tinued to be officially repudiated — Buddhists still remain the champions 
of Soullessness — nevertheless haunted the domain of Buddhist 
philosophy and tended to introduce its(‘lf in sonic form or other into 
tlie very heart of Buddhism. At first a «(More house of c(msciousness)» 


1 ('p. above, p. 12. 

2 pari~nispanna. 

3 pari-lalpita. 

4 pnrn-tnntra. 

Cp. CC., p. 33 

c (Vaija-iijnana, On the rearrangement of the system of the elements of 
exi'itenrc by A sauga ip. L. de la Vallee ToussiD, Los 75 et lea 100 dharmas, 
Museon. VI, 2, 178 ff. The system of Asanga includes nlaya^vijhana among the 
i>ams1:f1n and iathata amoiis; the aFnmsl'rta-^harmnp. 

Stcli«‘rbatblc\ , 1 ® 
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was imagined to replace the cancelled external reality. All the traces 
of former deeds and all the germs of future thoughts were stored up 
in that receptacle. In compliance with Buddhist tradition this 
consciousness was also as.-^umed as instantaneous, but it was evidently 
nothing but a Soul in disguise and as such was repudiated in the 
school of Dignaga and Dharmaklrti.^ Saint Asanga, the founder of 
Buddhist Idealism, apparently fluctuated between this theory of 
a store of consciousness and the mystic idea of the Madhyamikas, 
for whom the individual was but a manifestation of the Absolute or ot 
the Cosmical Body of the Buddha. This manifestation under the name^ 
of «Buddha’s progeny»,^ «Buddha’s seed»,® «Buddha’s womb»,^ the 
« element of Buddhahood)>® was again nothing but a Soul in disguise 
corresponding to the jlva of the Vedantins, just as the Cosmical Body 
of Buddha corresponds to their « Highest Brahma 

In the Sautrantika-Yogacara school of Dignaga and Dharmaklrti 
the theory of Instantaneous Being was finally laid down in the form 
and with the arguments which have been here examined, but it did not 
exclude the unity of the elements on another plane, from the stand-point 
of the highest Absolute, as will be explained later on. 

§ 16 . Some European parallels. 

Leibniz declares in the preface to his Th6odic6e that one of the 
famous labyrinths, in which our reason goes astray, consists in the 
discussion of continuity and of the indivisible points which 
appear to be its elements. To reconcile the notion of substance as con- 
tinuous with the contrary notion of discontinuous elements, he devised 
his theory of Monads which are not extensive, but intensive and per- 
ceptive units. Some remarks on the analogies between Leibiiizian and 
Buddhist ideas will be made later on. 

The similarity with the views of Heracleitus has already been 
pointed out. We have also had several occasions to draw the attention of 
the reader on some remarkable coincidences behNeen them and the views 

1 Cp. vol. II, p. 329, n. 

* tathagata qotra. 

* aarvajiia-htja. 

* tathagata- garbha. 

* tathagata-dhatu. On this problem as well as on the development of Asangas 
ideas cp. E. Obemuller’s translation of Uttara-tantr a. 
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of a modern philosopher, M. H. Bergson. It will perhaps not be amiss 
to reconsider this point once more, in order better to understand, by way 
of a contrast, the Buddhist point of view. There is indeed much similarity 
in the form in which the idea of an universal flux has taken shape in both 
systems, but there is also a divergence in the interpretation of this 
fact. There is an almost complete coincidence in some of the chief 
arguments used for its establishment, and there is a capital difference 
in the final aims of both systems. 

The final aim of Bergson is to establish a real duration and 
a real time, he is a realist. The ultimate reality of the Buddhist is 
beyond our time and beyond our space, he is a transcendoutalist. 

The arguments for the establishment of the fact of a universal flux 
of existence are drawn on both sides 1 ) from introspection, 2) from 
an analysis of the notion of existence as meaning constant change and 
3) from an analysis of the notion of non-existence as being 
a pseudo-idea. 

«Wb. » >g the precise meaning of the word „exist“», asks Berg'ion^ 
and answers, «we diange without ceasing, the state itself is nothing 
but a change > 1 ,® « change is far more radical as we are at fiist 
inclined to suppose Tlie permanent substratum of these clianges, 
the Ego, «has no realityo,'* «there is no essential difiercnce between 
passing from one state to another and persisting in the same stale », 
it is an « endless flow».® 

In these words Bergson makes a statement to the effect that 
1) there is no Ego, i. c., no permanent substratum for mental pheno- 
mena, 2) existence means constant ch .nge, what doi not change does 
not exist, 3) these changing states are not connectci by a permanent 
substratum, ergo they are connected only by causal laws, the laws 
of their consecution and interdependence. The coincidence with the 
fundamental principles of Buddhist jihilosophy could not be more 
complete. Buddhism is called 1) theno-Ego doctrine,* 2) the doctrine 
of impermanence, or of Instantaneous Being,’ and S') the doctrine of 


1 Creative Evolution (London, lOiSj, p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 

3 Ibid., p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 4. 

5 Ibid., p. 3. 

3 anuima-vada, 

^ liwiika^vada. 
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Dependent Origination,^ i. e., the doctrine which substitutes causa] laws 
for the permanent substratum of passing phenomena. 

The cause of growing old, continues Bergson,^ are not the phagocytes, 
as the realist imagines, it must lie deeper, •( properly vital in growing 
eld is the insensible, infinitely graduated, continuance of the change 
of form in everything existing'). » Succession is an undeniable fact even 
in the material world ».’ The Buddhist, we have seen, also directs his 
attention to the human body after having noticed the constant change 
which constitutes the quasi duration of a fire, of sound, of motion or 
of a thought. The human body is also nothing but constant change. lie 
concludes, «just as the human body, so is also the crystal gem», 
existence is nothing but constant change; this is a general law, ‘what 
does not change does not exist, as, e. g., the Cusmical Ether. The reason 
why our thought converts motion into stability is, according to 
Bergson, the fact that we are « preoccupied before everything with 
the necessities of action ». Out of that duration which constantly 
« makes itself or it unmakes itself, but never is something made»^ «we 
pluck out the''e moments'' that interest usw,'’ thought prepares our 
action upon the things. The Buddhist, we have seen, likewise defines 
thought as a preparation to ])urposive action upon things, and reality 
as a thing, or a point-instant, which experiences this action. 

But still more remarkable is the coincidence in the arguments 
which both the Buddhists and Bergson ha\e drawn in favour of their 
theories from an analysis of the ideas of non-existence and annihi- 
lation. The idea of non-e\i'>tence is iloselj related to the problem 
of the e.'>seiice ot a negative judgment. Tlii^ problem has been solved 
in European logic by t'h. Sign art: negation is but a special kind of 
aftirraation." This is exactly the Buddhist view, as will be shown in 
a later chapt'-r. Bergson devotes sonic of his most eloquent juiges'' 
to the dev eloimient of this theorv. On this occasion he establishes that 
annihilation is a p.seudo-idea, that «we speak of the absence of a thing 
sought for wIiciK'ver wc find (instead of it) the presence of another 


1 piuMya-ii'mufpdda-i nda, 

2 Ibid., i> ]■)— 20 
" Ibid., p. 10. 

* Ibid., p 2S7. 

* Ital. mine. 

0 Ibid., p. 288. 

1 Cp, Creative Kvolutiou, pp. 304, 312. 
8 Ibid., p. 297—314. 
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reality He cstahlislies that annihilation is not something «in 
siiperaddition*) * to a thing, just as production is not something in 
superaddition to nothing. Bergson even maintains that the nothing 
contains not less, but more than the bomething.® it not the same 
as Santiraksita declaring that «the thing itself is called annihilation ?»> ® 
Both the Buddhists and Bergson reject as absurd the every day 
concci)tion of change, of annihilation and motion. Change is not 
a sudden disaster ushered into the placidly existing thing, neither is 
annihilation something that supersedes existence, nor motion something 
added to a thing. Both systems deny the existence of an enduring 
substance. So far they agree. Bergson’s dynamic conception of existence, 
his idea that existence is constant change, constant motion, motion 
alone, absolute motion, motion without any stuff that mo\es* — this 
idea which it is difficult for our habits of thought to grapple 
wdtb — is, on its negative side, in its stuff denial, exactly the same as 
the Buddhist contention. I'liere are, we have seen, on the Indian side 
thret uiircicnt systems which maintain the theory of constant 
change; ilie Sankhja system which maintains that matter itself is 
constant change; the Yoga system which maintains the existence of 
a perdurable ‘'tuff along a constant change in its qualities or conditions 
and the Buddhist system which denies the reality of an tdernal 
matter and reduces reality to mere motion without any background 
of a stuff. 

But here begins th(' capital divergence between both s\ stems. 
Bergson compares our cognitive a])paratus with a cinematograph^ 
w’hich reconstitutes a mo\emeiit out of moment* / stabilized snaj)- 
shots.® This IS exactly tlic Ituddliist \iew. He quotes the opinion of 
Descartes that exist(mce is continuous new crea.ion.' He also quotes 
the j»aralogiMii of Zeno who maint.unod that «ii flying anow is 

^ ibul , |) aij. 

2 Ibid., p 291; and p. Iioi— «ho\vever strange our assertion may seem there 
is more... in the idea of an object toneeived as „not existiug“, than in the idea of 
tb:s same nlyect concei'.fd as ^existing”)). Bergson, p 290 reproaches philosophers 
«to liaNe paid htilo atteLtinn to the idea of the nought*, but this by no mojin-. 
refers to Indian philosophers. Some, Hegelian a also thought that the Nothing 
more than the Something: cp. Treudelenb. g, Log. Unter'.uch I. ll.S 

^ (’p. above, p 9."). 

^ Op esfecially his lectures on «La perception dii changemeutH. 

5 Ibid , p. 322 ff. 

8 Ibid., p. 322, 35S 

7 Ibid , p. 24; cp. above p. 107. n. 9 
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motionless, for it cannot have time to move, that is, to occupy at least 
tvro successive positions, unless at least two moments are allowed it».^ 
Is it not just the same as Vasubandhu telling us that there is no 
motion, because (in the next moment) the thing is no more? * Or 
§Sntirak$ita telling that there is in the second moment not the slightest 
bit left ofwhat existed the moment before?" But this instantaneousness, 
according to Bergson, is an artificial construction of our thought. 
He thinks that every attempt to « reconstitute change out of states » 
is doomed, because xthe proposition that mo^ement is made out of 
immobilities is absurd ».* However the Buddhist, we have seen, when 
challenged to explain the construction of motion out of immobility, points 
to mathematical astronomy which also constructs the continuity of 
motion out of an infinite number of immobilities.® Our cognitive 
apparatus is not only a cinematograph, it also is a natural mathe* 
matician. The senses, indeed, even if continuity be admitted, can pluck 
out only instantaneous sensations, and it is the business of the 
intellect to reconstitute their continuity. Bergson thinks, that if the 
arrow leaves the point A to fall down in the point B, its movement 
AB is simple and indecomposable », a single movement is, for him, 
>< entirely a movement between two stops »>.® But for the Buddhists 
there are no stops at all other than in imagination, the universal 
motion never stops, what is called a stop in common life is but 
a moment of change, the so called « production of'a dissimilar 
moment >1.^ In short, duration for the Buddhist is a construction, real 
are the instantaneous sensations, for Bergson, on the contnirj, real is 
duration, the moments are artificial cuts in it." 


1 Ibid., 825. 

* AK., IV. 1. 

» TS., p. 173 27 . cp. TSP , p. 183 12. 

* Op. cit , p. 325. 

^ Cp. above, p. 106. 

® Op. cit., p 326. 

V vijSfiya-liana-wfpada 

a In order to complete the comparison in this point we ought to have considered 
the Bergsonian Intuition of the artist with the Buddhist theory of an intelligible, 
noD-aenenous, mystic Intnition of the Saint, but this is a vast subject which 
deBerves separate treatment. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CAUSATION 

(rRAT'lTYA-SAMUTPADA). 

§ 1. Causation as functional dependence. 

„ Among all the jt‘wels of Ihiddhist philosophy its theory of Causa- 
tion is the chief jew('l“, s^iys Kairtalasila.^ It is marked by the name 
of Dependent Origination or, more precisely, u Combined Dependent 
Onginati(ni>». This term means that e\(*ry point-instant of reality 
arises m d(*pendencc upon Ji combination of point-instants to which it 
necessarily succeeds, it arises in functional depimdem'c upon «a totality 
of causes and conditions >» which are its imiru'diate antecedents. In the 
preceding chapter the theory of Instantaneous Deing was characterized 
As th'' foundation, upon which the whole of the Buddhist system is 
built. The theory of Dependent Origination is but another aspect of it. 
Reality, as ultimate reality, reduces to point-instants of efficiency, and 
these point-instants arise in functional dependence upon other point- 
instants which are thmr caus(‘s. The} arise, or exist, only so far as they 
are efficient, that is to say, so far they themselves are causes. 
Whatsoever exists is a cause, cause and existence are synonyms.* 
An ancient text delivers itself on this subject in the following famous 
words — «»A11 (real) forces are instantaneous. (But) how can a thing 
which has (absolutely) no duration, (neverthelevc have the time) to 
produce something V (This is becausi* what we • II) « existence »> is 
nothing but efficiency, and it is tins very efficiency which is called 
a creativi* Ciauseo^. Just as real existiuice is only a point-instant, 
just so a real cause is only this same* point-instant. In other words, 
existence is dynamic, not static, and it is composed of a sequence of 
point-instants which are intcrd(*p(*ndent, i. e., which are causes. 

Thus the Buddhist tlnviry of ( ausation is a direct consequence of 
the theory of TJni\ersal Monieiitariness. A thing cannot be produced 
by another thing or by a personal will, because other things or persons 
are inomentary existencies. 'J hey have no time to pri>duce anything. 


1 TSP , p. 10. 19. 

2 yd bhutth saiia kriyd, an often quoted dictum. 

3 ISP., p. 11. 5, the stanza is there ascribed to Buddha himself. 
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Not even two moments of duration are allowed them. Just as there 
is no real motion, because there is no duration, just so there can be 
no real production, because time is needed for that production. The 
realistic idea of motion, as has been pointed out, implies «a connection 
of contradictory opposed predicates, for instance, the l)eing and not 
being of one and the same thing in one and the same place The 
realistic idea of causation, likewisi', implies the simultaneous existence 
of two things of which the one operates or « works » in producing the 
other. Cause and effect must exist simultaneously, during some time at 
least, in order that the action of the one upon the other should take 
place. According to the realist the potter and the pot exist simultaneously. 
But for the Buddhist the potter is onlj a series of point-instants. One 
of them is followed by the first moment of the series called a pot. 
The run of the world-process is impersonal. There are no enduring 
Ego’s who could «work»). Therefore the cause can exist no more when 
the eficct is produced. The effect follow^s upon the cause, but it is not 
produced by it. It springs up, so to speak, out of nothing,® because 
a simultaneous existence of cause and effect is impossible. 

The Vaibhasikas ® among the Buddhists admit the possibility of 
simultaneous causation, when two or more coexisting things are mutu- 
ally the causes of, i. e., dependent on, om^ another. But this evidently 
is a misunderstanding, because of the following dilemma.** Does the 
one of the simultaneously existing things produce the other when it is 
itself already produced or before that? It clearly cannot produce it 
before having been produced itself. But if it is produced itself, the 
otlier thing, being simultaneous, is also produced, it does not need any 
second production. Efficient causation becomes impossible. Simultaneous 
causation is only possible if cause and effect are static and their 
causation is imagined as going on in an anthropomorphic way; ^ for 
instance, the pot can then exist simultaneously with the potter. But 
the cause docs not seize the effect with a pincer,® and does not pull it 
into existence. Neither does the effect spring up into existence out of 


P 


1 CPU., of Time, § 5 (2 ed.), cp. above p 80 
3 abhutvn hUnvati. 

3 TSP., p. 175 *24. There are the bahabhu-hetu and samprayukta-hetiit cp. CC 
30 and 106. 


♦ Ibid., p. 176 1 
5 Ibid , p. 176 6 
0 Ibid., p 176. 12. 
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a tight embracement by its cause, just as a girl escaping to the tight 
embracement of her lover.^ Neither the cause nor the effect really do any 
work, they arc aforceIess», «out of work»>, uaneTnpIoyed>».® If we 
say that a cause « produces » something, it is only an inadequate 
conventional’ expression, a metaphor.* We ought to have said: «the 
result arises in functional dependence upon such and such a things.® 
Since the result springs up immediately after the existence of the 
cause, there is between tliem no interval, during which some «work»» 
could be done. There is no operating of the cause, this operating 
produces nothing.® Tlic mere existence of the cause constitutes its 
work.’ If we therefore ask, what is it then that is called the « opera- 
tion*) of a cause producing its effect, and what is it that is called the 
« dependence »i of the effect upon its cause, the answer will be the 
following one: we call dependence of the effect upon its cause the fact 
that it always follows upon the presence of that cause and we call 
operaticn ./f <he caus'j the fact that the cause always precedes its 
■effect.® The cause is the thing itself, the ban‘ thing, the thing cut 
loose of every extension, of every additional working force.® 


§ 2. The fghmulas of causation. 

There are three formulas disclosing the meaning of the term 
« Dependent Origination*). The first expressed in the words «this, 
being, that appears*).^® The second says — there is n »-eal production 
there is only interdependence)).^^ The third says — « ail elements are 
forceless*).^ The first and more general formula means that under such 
and such conditions the result appears, with a change of conditions 


1 Ibid., p. 176. 13. 

nirvyapnram eva, ibid 
^ sanketa. 
upalaksanam. 

'** tat tad diriiya utpaayate^ ibid., p. 176. 24 
« akimeit-kara eva vydpdrah, ibid., p. 177 3. 

7 sattdiva vydprtih, TS., 177. 2. 

&TSP., p. 177, H. 

Ibid., p. i77. 3 — vastu-mdtram viMyana-ryapdra-rahitam hetuhy ibid , 
p. 177. 23. 

10 amm sati idam hhavati. cp. CC'., p. 28. if. 

pratitya tat samutpannam notpannam tat svahhdvatan, 

12 nirvydpnrdh {akimnt-kardh) sarve dharmdh. 
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there is a change in the result.^ The full meaning and all the impli- 
cations of these formulas disclose themselves when we consider that thej 
are intended to repudiate and replace other theories which existed at 
the time in India and which Buddhism was obhged to fight. There were 
the theories of the Sankhya school, of the Realists and of the Materialists. 
According to the Sankhya school, as already mentioned, there is no real 
causation at all, no causation in the sense of new production, no' 
« creative causation. The result is but another manifestation of the 
same stuff. The so called production is no produrtion at all, because 
the result is identical,!, e., existentially identical, with its causes; it is 
a production out of one’s own Self.® The Realists, on the other hand, 
consider every object as a separate whole, ^ a whole which is an additio- 
nal unity to the parts out of which it is composed. When causation 
operates, this whole receives an increment,'* produces an outgrowth, 
a new whole is produced. Between the two wholes there is a bridge, the 
fact of Inherence,® a link which again i*-* a separate unity. Every case of 
causation is therefore not a causation out of its own Self, but a causa- 
tion ex alio, out of another Self.’ A third theory admitted haphazard 
production® and denied all strict causal laws. To these three theories 
the Buddhist answer is: «not from one’s own Self, not from another Self, 
not at haphazard are the things produced. In reality they are not produ- 
ced at all, they arise in functional dependence upon their causes »>.* 
There is no causatioq in the sense of one eternal stuff changing its 
forms in a process of evolution, because there is no such stuff at 
all, this stuff IS a fiction. There is also no causation in the sense 
of one substance suddenly bursting into another one. Neither is there 
haphazard origination. Every origination obeys to strict causal laws. 
It is not a form of any abiding stuff, of any suft-stance, it is an 
evanescent flash of energy, but it appears in accordance with strict 
causal laws. 

• tad-hhaia~bhantra, tad-viknra-nlantvn 

• arambha 

3 gvaia utpddah. 

^ avayann, 

5 aUSaya-ddhdna, 

® snmaiaya. 

^ parata-uipadah. 

^ adhxtya-bainuipdda = yadrccha-idda, 

® na siatOj na parntOj ndpy ahituiah^ praiitya iat samutpannam^ notpannam 
tat Bvahhavaidh 
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It is clear that this theory of causation is a direct consequence of 
the No-Substance theory a theory which admits no duration and no 
extention as ultimate realities, but only a continual and compact flow 
of evanescent elements, these elements appearing not at haphazard, 
but according to laws of causation.* 

The problem of a psycho-physical parallelism which led in the 
Sankhya system to the establishment of two substances only, a Matter 
including all mental phenomena minus consciousness itself and a pure 
Consciousness separated from Matter by an abyss — this problem was 
very easily solved in Buddhism. Consciousness is a function of such 
and such facts. Being given a moment of attention, a patch of colour 
and the sense of vision, visual consciousness appears.® This inter- 
dcperidcDce is obvious, because if a change supervenes in one of the 
causes, a change in the result follows; if the eye is affected or destroyed, 
the visual consciousness changes or disappears. 

The very much discussed question, in India as well as in Europe, 
wljether light can be produced by darkness, whether the day is the 
effect of the preceding night, is very naturally solved on the Buddhist 
theory of causation: the last moment of the series called night is 
followed by the first moment of the series called day. Every moment 
is the product of the « totality »» of its antecedents, it is always different 
from t)ie preceding moment, but, from the empirical point of view, it can 
be both, either similar or dissimilar. The moments of the sprout are 
dissimilar to tin' moments of the seed. Experience shows that dissimilar 
causatiun is as jiossible as the similar one.^ It is a limitation of our 


1 anainm-idda. 

iiicdiiitival author thus 8Uuiiiiari /( k the four main theories of Causation 
in a celebrated stanza (Sarvajha tamuni, in his Sanksepa-Sariraka, 1. 4)— 

drambha-vddah KanahhaJesa-paHa h, 
sanghdta-vddas tu Bhndanta-pnksah, 

Sdnkhyddi-paksah partndma-vddo 
Vivarf ' vddas tu Veddnta^pahsah; 

which may be rendered thus: 

Creative Evolution is the C Mist’s contention. 

The Buddhist answers, at’is a mass (of momeiits)i>, 

«t One ever changing stuff i», rejoins the Sankhya, 

Yedlluta says: Illusion! 

s caksuh prahtya rupam ca caksur-vijMnam utpadyaie. 

^ vijaixydd apy utpatti-dar^dnat. Tipp., p. 30. 18. 
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empirical cognition ^ that we do not perceive the distinctness of <• similar » 
moments’ and assume that they represent substance and duration.’ 

Thus it cannot be doubled that we have in Buddhism a very 
sharply expressed theory of causation in the sense of Functional 
Interdependence. 

§ 3. Causation and kealitt identical. 

Thus it is that, according to the Buddhists, reality is dynamic, 
there are no static things at alL «What we call existence, they arc 
never tired to repeat, is always an action».^ « Existence is work» — 
says Santiraksita. Action and reality are convertible terms. «Causation 
is kinetic*'.’ It is an anthropomorphic illusion to suppose that a thing 
can exist only, exist placidly, exist without acting, and then, as it 
were, suddenly rise and produce an action. Whatsoever exists is always 
acting. 

The conclusion that whatsoever really exists is a cause, is urged 
upon the Buddhist by his definition of existence quoted above. 
Existence, real existence, is nothing but efficiency.® Consequently what 
is non-efficient, or what is a non-cause, does not exist. "A non- 
cause, says Uddyotakara,’ addressing himself to the Buddhist, is 
double, it is for you either something non-existing or something 
changeless**. Kamalailla® corrects this statement of Oddyotakara 
and accuses him of not* sufficiently knowing the theory of his 
adversaries, « because, says he, those Buddhists who are students of 
logic® maintain that a non-cause is necessarily a non-reality **.“ This 


1 ajtlSdimd-arvag-dffdh. NK., p. 138. 5. 

a sadria-parapara-utpatti-vilabdha-lmddhayah (na iahdha-buddhayah), ibid. 

® To save the principle of «homogeneoue cansations {sajdtiya-arambha), the 
•chools of YaiSe^iks and Sankhya, as well as the medical schools, in order to 
explain the formation of new qualities in chemical compounds, have devised very 
complicated and subtle theories. A very illuminating account of them is given by 
B. N. Seal, op. cit. 

* sattaiva vyaprtih, TS., p. 177. 2. 

8 ealah . . praMya-samuipSdah, ibid., p. 1. 

• artha-kriyS-JeSritvam = paramdrtha-sat, NBT., I. 14 — 15. 

7 NV., p. 416. 

* T8P., p. 140. 7. 

• nySya-vSdino Bauddhah, ibid. 

10 akaranatn asad eva, ibid. 
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means that to be real is nothing but to be a cause, Tvliatsoever exists 
is necessarily a cause. This discussion between the Realists and the 
Buddhists refers to the problem of the reality of space, whether it be 
an empty space or a plenum^ a space filled up by the cosmical ether. 
The early Buddhists, those that were not students of logic, assumed 
an empty space ^ which nevertheless was for them an objective 
reality, an element, a dharma, an unchanging and eternal realit}, 
similar to their unchanging and eternal Nirvana. The realists filled 
this space with an eternal motionless and penetrable substance, 
the cosmical etlier.® I’he later Buddhists, those that studied logic, 
discarded the n^ality of such an unchanging motionless and eternal 
stuff, on the score that what does never change, and does not move, 
does not exist; existence is change. 

In this instance as in many others the historian of philosophy will, 

1 believe, find it noteworthy that the Buddhists went through a course 
of argumentation that offers some analogy to modern physics. 

§ 4. Two KINDS OF CA^USALITY. 

However, there are two different realities, a direct one and an 
indirect one. The one is ultimate and pure, — that is the reality of 
the point-instant. The other is a reality attached to that point- 
instant, it is mixed with an image artificially constructed by the faculty 
of our productive imagination. 1‘hat is the reality of the empirical 
object. Consequently th(‘re an* also tw(> different cauralitics, the ulti- 
mate one and the empirical one. The one is the efficic **y of the point- 
instant, the other is the efficiency of the empirical object attached to 
tljat ])oint-in>tant. And just ii> we have jjointed to * seeming contra- 
diction between the two assiitions that « reality is kinetic »> and thaf 
“motion is impossible*), just s(» are w'e faced by another contradiction 
between the two assertions that «e\ery ])oint of reality is efficient »» 
and that “efficiency is impossible)*. Indeed, a*' has Ikjui stated above, 
all elements of reality ire “inactive*),® because being momentary they 
have not the time to do anything. The solution < T ihe contradiction 
lies in the fact that there is no separate* efficiency, m> efficiency 
in superaddition to existence, existence, itself is nothing but causal 


1 AK., r. 5. 

2 dkdso nityai ca dkriyaf^ ca, 
- nirvyapdra. 
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efficacy,^ the cause and the thing are different views taken of one 
and the same reality. «The relation of an agent to the instrument and 
(to the object of his action) is not ultimately real, says Eamalasila,* 
because all real elements are momentary and cannot work at all». 
If we identify reality and causal efficiency, we can say that every reality 
is at the same time a cause. If we separate them, we must say that 
efficiency is impossible, because it involves us into a proposition with 
two contradictorily opposed predicates, since one thing then must exist 
at two different times in two different places, i. e. exist and not exist 
in the same time and place. A jar, e. g., is for the realist a real 
object consisting of parts, having extension and duration up to the 
moment when it is broken by the stroke of a hammer. There is 
causation between the clump of clay and the jar, between the jar and 
the potsherds, between the potter and the jar, between the hammer 
and the potsherds. But for the Buddhist a thing, i. e., a moment, 
which has vanished a long time since, cannot be the cause, cannot 
produce directly, a thing which will appear a long time hence. «An 
enduring object, says the Buddhist,® which should represent a unity 
(so compact that) its members would cease to be different moments 
owing to a unity of duration, (such a compact unity) is unthinkable as 
a producer of an effect «. To this an objector remarks^ that we cannot 
maintain that the efficiency of an object changes in every moment of 
its existence. Experience shows that a series of moments can have 
just the same efficiency. Otherwise, if the first moment of a blue patch 
would produce the sensation of blue, the following moments could not 
do It, they necessarily would produce different sensations. The image 
of the blue colour would not arise at all, if different moments could 
not possess together one and the same efficiency. The answer is to the 
•effect that just as in every moment of the blue object there is an imper- 
ceptible change, just so there is a constant change in every moment 
of sensation and in every moment of the image. It is only by neglect- 
ing that dift'erence that a seemingly uniform object and a seemingly 
uniform image are produced.'"’ 


I sattaira vyaprtih. 

® TSP., p. 399 . 12. — n({ pSramSrthikdh lartr-karanadi-bhavo'sti, ksanikatvena 
nirvffSpSratvat aarva-dharmanatn. 

3 KK., p. 240, VXcaspati quotes here a Yogacara Buddhist. 

« Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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There are thus two causalities, the one real ultimately, the other 
real contingently or empirically, just as there are two realities, the 
transcendental reality of an instant and the empirical reality of 
a thing of limited duration. Dharmottara,^ answering an objector who 
remarks that if causation is only imagined, it cannot be real, says, « Yes, 
but although serial existences, (i. e. objects having duration) are not rea- 
lities, their members,® the point-instants, are the reality .. «When 
an effect is produced, we do not really experience causation itself as 
a sensible fact (separately from the effect). Hut the existence of a real 
effect presupposes the existence of areal cause, therefore (indirectly) the 
relation of causality is also necessarily a real one",* i. e., empirical 
causality is contingently real. 

§ 5. PlilRALITX OF CAUSES. 

A furtlicr feature of the Buddhist theory of causation consists in 
the contention that a thing never produces anything alone. It is fol- 
lowed by a result only if it combines with other elements which are 
therefore called co-factors.® Therefore the term « Dependent Origina- 
tion »• becomes oynonymous with the term "Combined Origination ».® This 
contention is expressed in the folhtwing Ibimula, 

"Nothing single comes from single, 

Nor a manifold from single », 

or with a slight modification, 

"Nothing single comes from single. 

From a totality everything arises nj 

This totality is composed of causes and conditions and different 
classifications of them have been atteiui)tr,d almost in every Buddhist 
school. 

For the Realists causation consists in the succession o'f two static 
things. In this sense causation is for them a one-to-one relation, 

> NBl’., p. 69. 1 flf. 

2 santdninas. 

3 vastu-hluia. 

4 Ibid., p. C9. 11. 

5 satnskara. 

® 8amskrtatvam:=pratitya-samutpannatvam — sambhuya-kdritva r=zdhar/naid 

7 na kimeid ekam ekasmdtf ruipy ekasmdd anekam, or na kimeid ekam ekaamd 
samagrydh sarva-sampatteh, passim. 
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one unity produces the other. The Buddhist objects that a real unity, 
as experience shows, can never produce another unity. A single atom, for 
instance, is not « capable » of producing anything else than its following 
moment. A number of units is always needed in order that a <<capacity» 
should be engendered. The realist does not deny that the seed is only the 
«matter», a material, i. e., passive cause ^ There arc acting or efficient, 
causes, whose «help»* or efficiency is needed, in order really to 
produce the effect The Buddhist answers that if a cause is passive 
non-efficient, doing nothing,® it can safely be neglected. The other 
causes which alone are efficient should then be capable to produce 
the effect alone.* Thus moisture, heat, soil etc. should produce the 
sprout without the vped, since the seed is doing nothing. 

The point of the Buddhist is that the whole conception of causality 
by the realist is anthropomorphic. Just as a potter takes a clump of clay 
and transforms it into a pot, just so are the causes of a sprout working. 
In order to be efficient they help one another.* This help is again 
imagined on the anthropomorphic pattern. Just as when a great weight 
does not yeild to the efforts of a number of person.s, help is called in, 
and the weight is then moved, — ju.st so is it with the cooperating 
causes, they produce the effect when sufficient help is given them.® 
The material cause « takes them up in itself The efficient causes 
introauce themselves into the middle of the material cause, they 
destroy or annihilate the latter, aud out of the material left they 
<icrcatc»" a new thing, just as masons pull down on old house and 
construct a new one out of the old bricks. 

According to the Buddhist, there is no destruction ol one thing 
and no creation of another thing, no influx of one substance into the 
other, no anthropomorphic mutual help between the cau.'>es. There is 
a constant, umnterrupted, infinitely graduated change. A result can 
indeed be compared with something produced by human cooperation. 
It is then called by the Buddhi'-t •• anthropomorphic » result* But 

^ samatdyi‘J arana, 

2 upakura = limcit-karaUa, 

3 dktmciUkara -= anupaJcdrin. 

4 SDS., p 2 ) 

fi paraspa ra - upakdri n . 

e AK, II. ',0 

7 sahakun-samavadhdna 

8 arahhyaie hmcid nutanam, 

^ purusu^kdra-2jhnhm punt^enu na kriain. 
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instead of explaining every causation as a process resembling human 
cooperation, he regards even this human cooperation as a kind of 
impersonal process. All cooperating causes are convergent streems of 
efficient moments. They are called « creeping causes^ since there 
movement is a staccato movement. In their meeting-point* a new series 
begins. Material, static and passi\e causes do no< exist at all. Cause, 
efficiency or momei\t are but different names for the same thing. 
When the soil, moisture heat and seed series of moments unite, 
their last moments are followed by the first moment of the sprout. 
Buddhist causality is thus a many-one relation. It receives the 
name of a <• one-result-production theory* and is contrasted with 
the « mutual-help », or «mutual-influence»* theory of the Realists. 

Dharmottara® says: ^Cooperation can be of a double kind. 
It either is (real) mutual influence or it is the production of one result 
(without real mutual influence). (In Buddhism), since all things are 
only moments, the things cannot have any additional outgrowth. 
'Fherefore ''''onoration must be understood as one (momentary) result 
produced by, (i. e., succeeding to, several simultaneous moments) ». That 
js to say, cooperation which is indispensable in every act of causation 
must be understood as a many-one relation. 


§ 6. Infinity op causes. 

If causality is a many-one relation, the question arises whethei* 
these «many» are calculable, whether all the causes and conditions of 
a given event can be sufficiently known in order to m.'^e that event 
predictable. The answer is to ihe iiegathe. As soon as we intend to 
know all the ^ariety of causes and conditions influencing, directly 
or indirectly, a given e\ent, cau.>ation appears so complicated that it 
practically becomes uncognizable. No one short of an Omniscient 
Being could cognize the infinite variety of all circumstances that can 
influence the production of an event. Vasubandhu says (quoting 
Rahula): 


1 upasarpana-pratyaya, cp. NK., p. 135, 

2 sahakarx-melana, 

* eJea-karya-kdritva^ or eka-kriyd-lcdritva. 

♦ paraspura-updkdritva; upakdrin = kimciUkdnn. 

^ NBT., p. 10. 11, traosl. p. 26. 

StcherUtekj, 1 9 
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« Every variety of cause 
Which brings about the glittering sliiiie 
In d single eye of a peacocks tail 
Is not accessible to our knowledge. 

The Oinnisci(‘nt knows them all».^ 

Nevertheless some fairly dependent regularities of sequence can 
be cognized by us in different lines of causation. Thus two sets 
of four main conditions and of «six causes » with <ffour kind^ 
of result »» have been established in the school of the Sarvastivadins.* 
Among them there is a cause which is characterized as c( cause in gene- 
ral a cause which cannot be distinguished by a specific name, 
because it embraces all the active as well as all the passive (i. e., compara- 
tively passhe) circumstances conditioning a. given event The passive 
circumstances are not absolutely passive, they are aKo active in a 
way, VIZ, they do not interfere with the event, although they could 
do it. Their presence i^ a constant menace to it. Vasubandliu^ 
gives a very characteristic example of wliat a passive cause The 
villagers come to their chief and in making their obeisance^ they sav : 
«Ow'iug to you, bir, we are happy »>. The chief has done* nothing 
positive for the happinc*ss of the villagers, hut he has not oppressed 
them, although he could liave done it, therefore he is the indirect 
cause of their happiness, llius it i'^ that every real circumstance in 
the environment of an event, if it does not interfere with its piodu<- 
tion, becomes its cause' An unreal thing, as e. g., a lotus in the skv, 
could not have any influence. But a real thing, existing at tlie moment 
preceding the pioduction of the thing has always some, direct or indi- 
rect, near or remote, influence on it. Thereloie the detinition oi a «cau'^e 
in generalii is the following one. «What is .i cause in general ?»>, asks 
Vasubandhu,® and answ'ers with all the expiessive force of tlie 
scientifical smscrit style — «With the single exception of one’s own 
self, all tlie elements (of the umverM') are the geneial cause of an 

1 AK. IX, cp ray Soul Theory, p 940 

* Cp belo^^, p. lae 

3 larana-hetur ti'^esa-sapijUaya noryate^ bamdnyatn hetu-hhniam (apeKya) 
Inranahetuh (\abomitia) 

■1 AKB , id n. 50 

"* Cp. Sigwart, op. cit., II lOZ—uauch die Ruhe erscheint jetzt ala Ausliuss 
dei'velben Krafto, denen die Veranderuog entspricht, sie ist m Bedinsrungeu iregrun- 
det, welclie keiner einzelnen Kraft eine Action gestatten ». 

^ sram whoyn <^arve dhm mnh»svato'nye htrana-hetnh cp. AK., II 50. 
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events. That is to say, there is no causa sui, but with that single 
exception all the elements of the Universe are the general cause of 
an event As soon as the early Buddhists began to analyse existence 
into an infinity of discrete point-instants, they called them inter- 
related or cooperating elements.^ The idea of their mutual inter- 
dependence was alive to them so as to convert the term «all»» 
into a kind of technical term.* «iAll» means all the elements as clas- 
sified under three different headings of « groups)), of « bases of cogni- 
tion)), and of or «component parts of an individual life*).® In the theory 
of causation this idea of the universe as an interconnected whole of 
discrete elements reappears. It reappears again in the idea of a «« tota- 
lity*)^ of causes and conditions. The actual presence of an event is 
a garantee that the totality ol its causes and conditions is present, 
'llie effect itself, indeed, is nothing but the presence of the totality of 
its causes. If the seed and the necessary quanta of am, soil, heat and 
moisture are present in it, all other elements not interfering, the 
sprout js there. The effect is nothing over and above the 

presence of the totality of its causes.® In this totality the «< general 
cause*) is included. That means that nothing short of the condition 
of the universe at a given moment is the ultimate cause of the 
event which appears at that moment, or that there is a constant rela- 
tion between the state of the universe at any instant and the change 
which IS produced in any part of the universe at that instant.® 

Therefore it is that the inference of the existence of the cause 
when ail event takes place is much safer than the inference from the 
existence of the cause to the possible advent of iUi result. The 
accomplishment of the result can always be jeopard. zed by some 
unpredictable event.' 

§ 7. Causality and Free Will. 

In connection with the theory of Causation the Buddhist attitude 
relating the great question of Liberty and Necessity must be breefly 

1 samalara = aumikria-dharma. 

3 CC., p 5 and 95. 

sarvam = akandha-dyatana'dhUiavdh. 

4 hetu-1:drana~sdmagri. 

^ Cp. Tatp., p. SO-b-^sahakdri-adkalyain na yrdpter atiricyate. 

** Cp. B. Russel. On the Notion of Cause, in Mysticism, p. 195. 

7 Cp. the concluding passage of the second x:haptcr of the NBT. 


9 * 
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indicated. According to a tradition Brhich we have no reason to disbe-* 
lievc, the Special Theory of Cansation^ has been established by Buddha 
himself in defense of Free Will and against a theory of wholesale 
Determinism. This problem, which has always perplexed almost all 
the human race, was also vehemently discussed at the time of Buddha, 
lie had singled out for special animadversion the doctrine of one of 
his com temporaries. Go sala Mask ariputra, who preached an extreme 
determinism and denied absolutely all free will and all moral 
responsibility. According to him all things are inalterably fixed and 
nothing can be changed.’ Everything depends on fate, environment 
and nature. He denied all moral duty and in his personal behaviour 
endnlgcd in incontinence. Buddha stigmatized him as the «bad man» 
who like a fisherman was catching men only to destroy them. He 
rejected his philosophy as the most pernicious system. <• There is free 
action, he declared, there is retribution », nI maintain the doctrine of 
free actions 

But on the other hand we arc confronted by tbe statement that no* 
thing arises without a cause, everything is •• dependency originating ». 
Vasubandhu, the second Buddha, categorically denies free will. 
« Actions, says he, are either of the body, or of speech or of the mind. 
The two first classes, those of the body and of speech, wholly depend 
upon the mind, and the mind wholly depends upon unexorable causes 
and conditions II. We arc thus at once landed in a full contradiction. 

As against detenoinism the Buddhists maintain free will and 
responsibility. As against liberty they maintain the strictest ne- 
cessity of causal laws. Buddha is represented in tradition as 
maintaining the paradoxical thesis that there is Liberty, because 
there is Necessity, viz, necessity of retribution which reposes on 
Causality. 

The solution of the puzzle seems to he in a difference of the 
conception of Liberty. For the Buddhist empirical existence is a state 
of Bondage comparable to a prison. Life by its own principle of 
kinetic reality is constantly moving towards an issue* in Final 
Deliverance. It is this movement which the Buddhist imagines as 
subject to strict fausal laws. Movement or life is for him a process 

1 The twelve membeied' pratitya-samulpada. 

* Cp. Hoernle, art. Ajivaka in £RK., cp. V. C. Law, Gleanings. 

* xoham iriyavadin, cp. ibid. 

* MfMtrana — moisa. 
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characterized in all its details by the strictest necessity, but it is 
a necessary movement towards a necessary final aim. Causality does 
not differ here from finality. For GosSla necessity evidently means 
static necessity, a changeless reality, no Bondage and no Final 
Deliverance. For the Buddhist, on the contrary, necessity is a constant 
change, a running necessity, steering unavoidably to a definite aim. 
Thus interpreted the words of Vasubandhu are not in conflict with 
the declaration ascribed to Buddha. 

But the Buddhists were always obliged to defend themselves 
against the stricture that there is in their outlook no place neither 
for Bondage nor for Deliverance, since the Ego, the Agent who could 
be bound up and then delivered does not exist at all. This the 
Buddhist concedes, but he maintains that the passing stream of events 
is the only Agent ^ which is required. « There is (free) action, there is 
retribution, says Buddha, but I see no Agent which passes out of one 
set of momentary elements into another one, except the Consecution 
of these elements.* This Consecution has it, that being given such and 
such points, such other ones will necessarily appear ». 

There is indeed not a single moment in the mental stream 
constituting the run of the individual’s volitions which would appear 
at haphazard* without being strictly conditioned, L e., «dependentl.y 
originating u. But volition which precedes every bodily action can be 
either strong or feeble. If it is feeble the action is quasi-automatical. 
It then will have no consequence, it will entail neither reward nor 
punishment. Such are our usual animal functions or our usual 
occupations.* But if the volition is strong, the folic <.\ing action will 
have an outspoken moral character, it will be either a viituous deed 
or a crime. Such actions will be necessarily follov'ed by retribution, 

1 kardkas tu tufpalabhjfote ya iman skandhan vijahaty anydmi ca shandhSn 
upadatU, cp. TSP., p. 11. 13. 

S anyatra dhofma-sonketam, <i other than the theory of dharmaBn. 

9 In Sankhya karma is explained materialistically, as consisting in a special 
collocation of minutest infra-atomic particles or material forres making the action 
either good or bad. In HinaySua the will (centana) is a mental (dtta-samprayukta) 
element (dharma) or force (samskSra) representing a stream of momentary 
flashes, every moment of which is strictly con>. ioned by the sum total (kdnvagri) 
or preceding moments. Apparent freedom consists in our ignorance of all tlie 
conditions of a given action. Garbe thinks that the SSnkhya doctrine contains 
a contradiction, but it probably must be explained just as the Buddhist uue. 
Determinism means that it is impossible to escape retribution. 

^ mryapathtka. 
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either by reward or punishment The law according to which a moral, 
resp. immoral, deed must necessarily have its fruition, is the law of 
Tcarma. 

If something happens as a consequence of former deeds, ^ it is not 
kamuty that is to say, it will have no further consequence, it is 
guosi-automatical. In order to have a consequence the action must be 
free,^ i. e., it must be produced by a strong effort of the wilL^ 

The law of karma has been revealed by Buddha. It cannot be 
proved experimentally. It is transcendental. * But when critically 
examined it will be found to contain no contradiction and therefore it 
can be believed even by critical minds. The so called Free Will 
is nothing, but a Strong Will and the law of karma, far from being 
in conflict with causality, is only a special case of that causality. 

Thus it is that the Buddhist Free Will is a freedom inside the 
limits of Necessity. It is a freedom to move without transgressing the 
boundaries of causation, a freedom inside the Prison of Dependent 
Origination. However this prison has an issue. Another postulate of 
Buddhism, besides the law of karma, seems to be the firm conviction 
that the sum-total of good deeds prevails over the sum-total of bad 
deeds. The evolution of the world process is an evolution of moral 
progress. When all good deeds will have brought their fruition. Final 
Delivjsrance will be attained in Nirvapa. Causation is then extinct and 
the Absolute is reached. Nagarjuna says — «having regard to causes 
and conditions (to which all phenomena are subjected, we call this 
world) phenomenal. This same world, when causes and conditions are 
disregarded, (the world suh specie aeternitatis) is called the Absolute."^ 

§ 8. The eoub meaninob of Dependent Origination. 

In all the phases of its historical development Buddhism remained 
faithful to its theory of Causation. But successive generations, in the 

I vipaka = karma-phala, 

• aavipaka = karma, 

* Cp. AKB. ad )I. 10 ff. Macrocosmically regarded, since we cannot know all 
causes and conditions of a given action, it seems as though it were free, but every 
single moment of the will (eetanS), microcosmically regarded, cannot but appear 
in strict conformity to the totality of all preceding moments. Apparent freedom 
consists in oar ignorance of all the minutest influences. 

♦ Cp. shove, p. 77. 

^ Cp. my NirvSpa, p. 48. On the difficult problem of vindicating the Moral 
Law in a phenomenal world, cp. ibid., p. 127 fl'. 
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iiiea!!ure in which they strove to penetrate deeper into the idea of 
Interdependent Elements, ai-rived at different interpretations of it. We 
accordingly can distinguish between four main shapes of the theory of 
Dependent Origination, two of them belonging to the Hinayana and 
agreeing with its extreme Pluralism in philosophy, while the tno others 
belong to the Mabayana and agree with its extreme Monism. 

Ill early Buddhism there are two different theories of Interde- 
pendence, a spexiial one and a general one. The generalized theory is a 
later development of the special one. That part of the literature of early 
Buddhism which goes under the name of the Discourses of the Buddha 
mentions only the special theory, the general theory is contained in 
the philosophic treatises which are appended to it and arc of a later 
origin. This historical development was clear to the Buddhists themselves. 
Vasubaiidhu tells us* that the Discourses, because of their popular, 
intentional character, do not mention the general theory, although it 
is implied in them. Its clear statement is a creation of the doctors of 
tile Sm..’.’ ,1 li'cle, of the Abhidbarmikas.* He accordingly treats the 
two aspects of the law of causation quite independently. The general 
laws of causation arc expounded by him in the second book of his 
great compendium, as a conclusion to the detailed enumeration, 
classification and definition of all the elements of existence.® Having 
done with the explanation of all elements, it was natural for him to 
conclude by explaining their interdependence according to different 
lines of causation. But the special law of Dependent Origin tion, 
which has a special, mainly moral, bearing, is treated by him in the 
third book, where the different spher-’'^ of cxisteiu- are described. 
'I'lie individual lives or, more precisely, the assemblages of elements, 
form themselves in these spheres according to the merit or demerit, 
acquired in former lives, and the special law of mural causation is 
developed in this context Both doctrines, the general one and the 
special one, must be distinguished, and were distinguished even in the 
later Mahayana,* although the problem was tackled there from another 
side. However they were also often confounded, in olden as well as 
111 more modern times. Anuruddha fe.stifips th?^ many masters of 
the doctrine (and Buddhaghosa seems to be in the number) have 


1 AK., III. 25, cp. 0. Rosenberg, Problems, p. 22.3, and my CC., p. 29. 
» Ibid. 

3 AK., m. 

* Cp. my Nirvana, p. 134 ff. 
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mixed them up, as though they were the same theory,^ or the one a part 
of the other. 

The special theory aims at explaining the notorious and puzzling 
fact that Buddhism assumes a moral law, but no subject of this 
law. There are good deeds and a reward for them, there are bad 
deeds and punishments. There is a state of Bondage and a state of 
Final Deliverance. But there is no one w;ho commits these deeds, no 
one who abides in a state of Bondage and no one who enters into 
Final Deliverance; no Soul, no Ego, no Personality. There are only 
groups of separate elements, physical and mental, which are interre- 
lated, which form themselves and which unform themselves. They are 
subject to a Moral Law, the law of a progressive development towards 
Final Eternal Quiescence. But a personal agent, an abiding spiritual 
principle, the subject of the moral law, is not at all necessary. « I declare, 
said Buddha, that there are voluntary deeds and there is a reward 
for them, but the perpetrator of these deeds does not exist at all. 

I Abhidhammatthasamgaho, YIII. 8. (D. Kosambi’s ed.) Ahuruddba 
eTidently reproves those acanyas who have, like Buddhaghosa in the Visud- 
dhimaggo, mixed up the pat%cea-$amuppdda-nayo with the paUhana-nayo. 
Here the term pratityasamutpada is attached to the special theory, and the 
general goes under the name oipafthana. It is the reverse with Nagarjuna who 
calls the general theory by the name of prailtya^samutpada and indicates the 
special one by the name of the 12 nidanas, Santirak^ita (kar 544) apparently 
understands both theories by the term of pratitya-samutpddii. The SDS , p. 40 if., 
basing upon some Yogacira-sources, distinguishes between hpratyaya-upanibandha- 
na pr. s. utp. in the sense of causes cooperating blindly, without any conscious 
agent, and a hetu-upanibandhana pr, 8. utp, in the sense of an immutable order 
of causal sequence including the 12 nidanas of the Ulnayana and the dharmatd 
of MahSyana, both theories implying also the denial oi a conscious agent. The term thus 
implies 1) strict determinism, 2) cooperation, 3) denial of substaDce, 4) denial of an 
agent. Its synonyms are pratttya-sannutpSda^aanuikrtatva^ samhhuya^ht- 
rtiva = samkdra^vdda •= eka-hriya-kdritva = ksana~hhanga~vada = mhsvahha- 
va^vada = anatmavada = pudgala - iunyatd ( lixnaydwi) = sarva - dharma- hanyaid 
(Mahaydna) —paratFpara-apeksd-vdda (Edattvity) — The opposite theory of the 
VaiSe^ikas is characterized by the following synonymic terms — parasparn - 
upakata-vdda = dramhha-vdda = sahakdri - samavadhdna - vdda = sthira - bhd'i a- 
vada^a8at^kdrya^vddfif=parata^utpdda-vdda. The theory of the Sankhyas 
is called saUkdrya^vdda = svata-utpdda-rdda -= prakrtuvdda = parindma-vada. 
The theory of the VedUntins is called vivarta-uida = mdyd-vdda = brahma-iada 
The theory of the Materialists is called adkitya-samutpdda-rdda^yadrcchd- 
tada The Buddhists deny the Slnkhya (na svatah), the Vai§esika (na paratah) 
and the Materialist fnapy ahetuiah) theories. But the Madhyamika theory can also 
be called tndyiJ-tuda. 
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No one there is who assumes these elements, who is the bearer of 
them, who throws them off and assumes a new set of them».^ They 
appear and disappear, according to the formulas, «This being, that 
appears ». xThey appear not out of one self, or out of another self, nor 
at haphazard, they are not really produced, they appear in interdependent 
apparitions**.* 

The whole of phenomenal life is represented as a wheel in twelve 
parts. It is conditioned, i. e., the whole series is conditioned, by 
the central element of our limited knowledge (1). When the element 
of absolute knowledge is developed, the mirage of phenomenal life 
vanishes and eternity is attained. In phenomenal life prenatal forces (2) 
produce a new life (3) which develops gradually its physical and mental 
constituents (4), its six senses (5), five outer and one inner sense, 
sensations (6) and feelings (7); a conscious life is produced in the full 
grown person with his desires (8), free actions (9) and occupations (10), 
after which <‘omes a new life (11), a new death (12) and so on without 
hiterruption, up to the moment when the element of Ignorance which 
dominates the whole series is extinct, and Nirvapa is reached. 
There is no strictly logical proportion in the twelve stages into which 
f«cholasticism has framed the special theory of interdependent cleihents. 
One of them rules over the whole of the series (1), another (2) refers 
to a former, eight (3 — 10) refer to a present life and the two last 
(11 — 12) to a future life.* The present is attached to the former and 
is the source of the future, according to the laws of interdependence, 
without any necessity to assume an abiding principle in the shape of 
an eternal Soul or an Ego. Kamalasila says:* « There is n<- contradiction 
at all between the denial of a real personality and the fact that former 
deeds engender a rapacity of having a consequence**, neither does it 
interfere with the fact that « there is not the slightest bit of reality 
which does survive in the next* moment; nothing survives, the next 


1 TSP., p. 11. 13 

* Cp. above, p. 133. 

3 Two members of the aeries — aindya, sam^kdra — refer to a former life, 
two — jSti and jara-marana to a future one, tbr remaining 8 members to a pre- 
sent life. In MahayXna the 12 utdSntu are called ,amkUia'» « great impediments* 
and are disUngaished into three classes : three Klei>a-aanddesa — avidyd, trsnS, 
upSdana, two] karma-sauddeia — amnikara, bhara , — and the remaining seven 
members are styled jaU-sat^Uia. 

♦ TSP., p. 182. 19. 

- Ibid., p. 183. 12. 
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arises in mutual dependence on tlie former. The fact of memory is albo 
sufficiently explained by causal laws without assuming a store houses 
of former impressions. Neither are bondage and deliverance tlie 
l»roperties of some one who is being bound up and then delivered. But 
the elements of ignorance, ot birth and death produce the run ot 
phenomenal life, they arc called bondage; when these elements disap- 
pear in the face of an absolute knowledge, tlie ensuing pure conscious- 
ness is called deliverance, for it has been said « consciousness itself, 
])olluted by passions and ignorance, is phenomenal life, that very con- 
sciousness when Irocd from them is called deliverance 

The generalized theory of causation applies the same principles of 
denying the existence of any permanent element and of assuming 
exclusively an interdependence between separate impermanent elements 
to all phenomena in general, i. e., to all sense-data, to sensations, 
ideas and volitions. Every individual fact, every point-instant of reality 
is conditioned, according to this theory, by a sum total of causes and 
conditions; this totality can then be analysed in some special lines of 
cjiusal dependence. 

The (lifleient linos of such causal dei)endence arc differently 
represented in the schools of the Hinayana. This alone could bo 
a sufficient ])roof of the later origin of the doctrine. The school of the 
Sar\asti\adins distinguishes between four conditions and six kinds 
of causes. There is no hard and fast line of demarcation, at that stage 
of the doctiiiie, between -what a cause and what a condition is. The 
list of SIX causes seems to be a later doctrine which came to graft 
itself ut)on the original system of four « conditions »». These coiiditions- 
eauses are the following ones: 

1. Ohjecf-coiidition;* this cause fcmbraces everything existing. 
All elements, “ so far they can be objects of cognition, are object 
causes. 

2. The immediately preceding and homogeneous condition;^ it 
represents the immediately preceding moment in the stream of thought 
and is thus intended to replace the Ego or the inherent cause ’ 
of the \'aisesikas. It originally referred only to mental causation. 


1 Ibid , p. Ifi4. 
a alambana-pratyaya. 

* sarve dharmah = chos. thams-cad {dmigB-rgyu). 
^ sofnanantara-pratyaya. 

^ satnavdyi-Jiarana. 
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but later on, under the name of a « creeping cause )>^ or causa 
repens, it came to replace the causa materialis or the inherent cause 
in general. 

3. The efficient, decisive or « ruling » condition,* as its name indi- 
cates, is the cause which settles the character of the result, e. g., the 
organ of vision in regard of visual sensation. 

4. The Kcooperating condition »,* such as light etc., in regard of 
visual sensation. With the preceding one they include together all 
things existing, since all elements are more or less interdependent. 

The set of «six causes » is the following one; 

1) The general cause;'* it has already been explained above, it also 
includes all elements of existence. 

2) and 3) << Simultaneous »■'’ cause and « interpenetrating"® cause 
are defined as mutual causation. The second refers only to mental 
elements, viz, to the fact that the element of pure consciousness,' 
although a separate element, never appears alone, but always in 
company of other mental elements,* feelings, ideas and volitions. The 
first refers predominantly to the law according to which the funda- 
mental elements of matter,® the tactile elements, although they are 
also assumed as separate elements, never appear singly and without 
the secondary elements-*® of colour etc. Both these causes are evidently 
intended to replace the category of inherence assumed by the Realists. 

4) The "homogeneous cause »** with its corresponding "automatical 
result" ** are intended to explain the homogeneous run of point-instants 
which evokes the idea of duration and stability of all objects. 

o) "Moral cause" or Kama;*® it refers to every deed having a pro- 
nounced, either good or bad, moral character. It works predominantly 


1 uptisarpana-pratyaya, 

* adkipa ti- praiyaya. 
sakakd ri -p m tyaya 

4 Idraim-hetu. 

^ Sfihabhti^heiu. 

* samprayukfa-hetu. 

^ catfia. 

** maha-bhUta. 
bhautika. 
aahhdga-hetu. 

^3 nisyanda-pJuila. 

IS vipdka^hetu -= karma. 
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together with organic development or with the «cause of growth 
which constitutes the vanguard or the rampart, behind which the forces 
of merit or demerit influence the formation of life.’ 

6) Immoral or «all-powerfnlM canse;’ under this name the diffe- 
rent passions^ and habitual ways of thought of the ordinary man are 
understood, which prevent him from seeing the origin and essence of 
empirical reality and thus prevent him from becoming a Saint. 

The result can be of four different kinds, either « automatical » ’ 
or « anthropomorphic »,’ or «characteristic»,’ or n Final Deliverance ».® 
The first two have already been explained, the third corresponds to our 
usual idea of a result, e. g., a visual sensation in regard or the organ 
of vision. The last is Nirvana, as the final result of all life. 

The Ceylonese school, as already mentioned, has mixed up the 
special form of the law of causation in twelve consecutive stages of a re- 
volving life with the general law which distinguishes 21 different lines 
of causation. These 21 lines are easily reducible to the four and six 
lines of the Sarvastivadins. 

In the Mahayana period the doctrine of Dependent Origination is 
emphatically proclaimed as the central and main part of Buddhism. 
But its interpretation is quite different Interdependence means hei-e 
Relativity* and relativity means the unreality “ of the separate 
elements. They are relati\e nas the short and the long»,-^ i. e., they 
are nothing by themselves. The doctrine of the twelve stages of 
life is declared to refer to phenomenal, unreal, life only.“ The general 
theory of causation, the 'theory of the «four conditions », is denied 
likewise, as conditional and unreal.^® But the idea of « Dependent 
Origination » itself which here means the idea of the Cosmos, becomes 
the central idea of the New Buddhism. 

1 wpacaya-hetu. 

* Cp. AKB., I. 37, cp. CC., p. 34. 

3 aarvatraga-hetu. 

^ JdeSa, 

^ nisyanda-pJuUa, 

® purusdkara-phdla, 
adh%pat%-phala. 

^ visatnyoga’phola, 

• paraspara-apeJesatva = praiiiya-samutpannatva = Sunyata = dJiarmaia. 

10 iunyatva = svdbhava»iuti§fatva. 

11 dirgha-hrasva-vat, 

1* Cp. my Nirvana, p. 134. 

10 Ibid. The doctrine of the cfix causes > seems unknown to Nag'arjuna. 
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The meaning of the tern « Dependent Origination u has changed 
once more in the latest, idealistic, school of MahSySna. It does no 
more refer to a motionless Cosmos the parts of Tirhich have merely 
an illusive reality. Dependent Origination, on the contrary, means here 
Motion,^ a Cosmos vrhich is essentially kinetic. 

The contrast between the two inteii)retations of the principle of "De- 
pendent Origination » in ManSyana is clearly shown in the initial verses 
of the treatises of Naggrjuna and Skntiraksita which can be viewed 
as the exponents of the ideas which prevailed in the first and in tlie 
second period of the MahaySna respectively. These initial verses contain, 
as usual, a reverential salutation to Buddha, and praise him as tlie 
creator of the doctrine of « Dependent Origination ». This doctrine is 
at the same time shortly but pregnantly characterized. Nagarjuna 
says* — III salute the Buddha who has proclaimed the principle of 
Dependent Origination, according to which there is no plurality, no 
differentiation, no beginning and no end, no motion, neither hither nor 
thithero ?=i»itiraksita says — «I salute the Buddha who has 
proclaimed the principle of Dependent Origination, according to which 
everything is kinetic, there is no God, no Matter, no Substance, no 
Quality, no (separate) actions, no Universals and no Inherence, but 
there is strict conformity between every fact and its result... » 


§ 9. Some Eubopean paballeus. 

Although the Buddhist doctrine of causation has attracted the 
attention of scholars at the very outset of Buddhistic st .'ilies in Europe, 
its comprehension and the knowledge of its historical development 
have made till now but very slow progress. There is perhaps no other 
Buddhist doctrine which has been so utterly misunderstood and upon 
which such a wealth of unfounded guesses and fanciful philosophizing 
has been spent. We neither have any knowledge of its pre-Buddhistic 
sources, which are probably to be sought in Indian medical science, 
nor do we know much about the vicissitudes of interpretation it received 
in the schools of early Buddhism. Nay, although tue literal translation 
of the Sanscrit and Pali words which have been framed for its designa- 
tion cannot be anything else than Depenuent Origination, the majority 

1 Calah pratitya^samutpadah, TS., p. 1. 

s For a more literal renderiog cp. m; Nirvipa, p. 69. 
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of scholai s iniapiucd for it every incaniog, possible and impossible, 
except the meaning of dependent origination. The reason for this 
partly lies in tlie circumstance that it seemed highly improbable, too 
improbable beside sheer logical possibility, that the Indians should 
have had at so early a date in the histoiy of human thought a doctrine 
of Causation so entirely modern, t^'e same in principle as the one accepted 
in the most advanced modern sciences. 

The framer of this theory in Europe S. Mach went through 
a course of reasoning somewhat similar to the Buddhistic one. When 
speculation is no more interested in the existence of an Ego, when 
the Ego is dcnie<l, nothing reniains instead of it, said he, than the 
causal laws, the laws of functional interdependence, in the mathe- 
matical sense, of the sei)arate elements of existence. Buddhism 
lias pushed the separateness of these elements to its extreme limit, to 
the mathematical i)()int-instants, but the fonnula ot* interdei)endence is 
always the same — «this being that appears »>. 

Since the Buddhist Theory of Causation is conditioned by its 
denial of the objective reality of the category of substance, it naturally 
must coincide, to a certain extent, witli all tliose European theories 
which shared in the same denial. The objective reality of substance 
has been denied in Europe, c. g., by J. S. Mill, for whom substance is 
nothing but «a i)erraanentjK>ssibility of (impermanent, i. c., momentar}) 
sensation »»; by Kant, for whom substance is but a mental Category; in 
our days by Bertrand Russel, for whom substances are not «permanent 
bits of matter”, but «< brief 'events », liowever ])o>sossing qualities and 
relations. For th(‘ f^uddbisl, have seen, th(‘v arc instantaneous 
events without qualities and relations in tliem. For tlie early Buddhists 
they are instantaneous flashes of sjiecific energies, for the later 
Buddhists they are mathematical point-instants. There eitlier is 
stability in tin* world or no stability, either duration or no duration. 
There cannot be both. A short duration” is very simple from the 
empirical jiciiit of view, but from the point of view of ultimate 
reality it is an «uneiuluring duration”. Tiling'^ are evanescent by 
themselves, in their nature they can have no duration at all. This 
is the kind of an answer Dharinaklrti probably would have given 
to Mr. Russel. 

Again.st the Kantian idea that substance u category forced upon 
us by the gmimal nature of our reason and constructed by the rea^iou 
on the basis of a « manifold of sensibility” — against this the 
Buddhist would luive proiiably nothing to object, since it implies the 
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jicceptance of a double reality, the ultimate reality of the things by 
themselves and the constructed reality (i. e., unreality) of empirical 
things. Empirical causation, but not the transcendental one, is a 
category. 

The standpoint of J. S. Mill would probably have l)eeu shared, in 
tlie main, by the early Buddhists, since their moments aie im])er- 
manent sense-data, sensible qualities without any substance. Stability 
and duration are for the Buddhist nothing but «chains of moments »i fol- 
lowing one another without intervals. The notion of a «chain of mo- 
ments)) corresponds very nearly to the modern notion of a « string of 
events*). According to Mr. Russel the ««string of events... is called one 
])iece of matter)),^ and the events arc « rapid, but not instantaneous 
changes •!,* they are. separated by « small time like intervals ».® «The 
<‘ommon-sense thing, says lie, is a character which I should detine as 
the existence of a lirst order diflerential law connecting successive 
events along a linear route This reminds us of the Buddhist view, 
wdth thd t Uiiierence that the events are instantaneous and succeed without 
intervals or with infinitesimal intervals. If, as Kamalaslla* puts it, 
»«not the sliglite^t bit of what was found in the fonner moment 
is to be found in the next following moment)), the change must be 
instantaneous. 

The interpretation of causal laws as laws of functional inter- 
dependence, the principle «this being that becomes)*, w'e have seen, 
is also a direct consequence of tli(‘ theory of «« Instantaneous Being »i. 
Causality obtains ])etw'e(Mi jioint-iiistants, not between stabilities or 
<lurations. This is likewin* the opinion of Mr. Kuss 'l, altliougli we 
would exjiect him to assort that they obtain between small pieces 
of stability and small bit> of duration. In the doctrine of a j)luralit\ 
of causes, in the contention that causality is a many-one relation, and 
in the doctrine of the infanity of causes, the doctrine, namely, that to 
every iiarticulai- change there is a corresponding state of the Uiii\erse 
of Being — in two doctrines theie is, it seems to me, an almost 


1 Analysis of Matter, p. 247. 

3 Ibid., p. 24.5 

3 Ibid. On p. 372 the possibility is admitted that the interval between two 
points of one ]ij[^ht-ray is zero. The interval nevertheleas remains for the realist 
c something? mysterious and unaccountable)), ibid., p. 375. 

4 Ibid, p. 245. 

5 TSP., p. 182. 12. 
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exact coincidence between Buddhist views and the views recently 
expressed by Mr. Russel.^ The same must be said regarding tlic 
repudiation of a series of prejudices connected with the common-sense 
realistic idea of causation. The prejudice that causes •• operate »,* that 
they ncompello’’ the result to appear, Jthe inclination to consider 
a causal relation on the anthropomorphic pattern,* the prejudice, 
further, that the result must be « similar to the cause — in all 
these cases the coincidence is striking. On the negative side the 
coincidence is almost complete. 

On the positive side there is all the difference which lies between 
a point-instant and a brief event. From the standpoint of ultimate 
reality there is but very little difference between a brief event and 
a long event, these characteristics are quite relative. But there is 
a great difference between duration and no duration. The point-instant 
is for Mr. Russel a mere '(mathematical convenience)). For the 
Indian realists of the Nyaya school it is also, we have seen, a mere 
idea or a mere name. But for the Buddhist it represents transcendental 
or ultimate reality. As a limit of all artificial constructions of our 
reason, it is real, it is the reciUy. There is no other reality than the point- 
instant, all the rest, whether brief or long, is constructed by our reason 
on this basis. 

We must leave it to the. general ])hilosopher to appreciate the 
value and determine the place which these Buddhist speculations^ 
deserve to occupy in the general history of human thought, but we 
cannot refrain from quoting the eloquent words which the late Pro- 
fessor T. W. Rhys Davids has devoted to this subject He thus 
summarizes the impressions of a life-long intimacy with Buddhist 
ideas: <i Buddhism stands alone among the religions of India in 
ignoring the Soul. The vigour and originality of this new departure 
are evident from the complete isolation in which Buddhism stands, in 
this respect, from all other religious systems then existing in the 
world. And the very great difficulty which those Fiiropean writers, 
who are still steeped in animistic preconceptions, find in appreciating, 
or even understanding the doctrine, may help us to realize how difficult 


1 On the Notion of Cause, in Mysticism (1921), ?. 187 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 192. 
a Ibid., p. 190. 

* Ibid., p. 189. 

a Ibid. 
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it must have been for the originator of it to take so decisive and so 
farreaching a step in philosophy and religion, at so early a period in 
the history of human thought. . . The doctrine of impermanence of each 
and every condition, physical or mental; the absence of any abiding 
principle, any entity, any sub-stance, any «soul», is treated, from 
the numerous points of view from which it can be approached, in as 
many different Suttas».^ 


2 T. W. BhjB Davids. Dialoipies, v. n, p. 242. 

Btehtftetikj, I 
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CHAPTER III. 

SENSE -PERCEPTION 
(PRATYAKSAM). 

§ 1. The definition op sense-perception. 

The definition of what a thing really is, according to the Buddhists, 
can never be given. «If the thing is known, they maintain, its definition 
is useless, and if it is not known, it is still more useless, because it is 
impossible ».^ This of course does not mean that the Buddhists 
themselves did not resort to definitions on every step of their 
investigations and did not strive to make them as sharp and clear 
cut as possible, but it means that what a thing is in itself, what its 
essence is, we never can express, we know only its relations. The 
Indian Realists, ju.st as their European consorts, the schoolmen and 
Aristoteles their master, believed that the things possess << essences », 
which it is important to point out The definition of the element 
fire, e. g., with them was — « the element which i>ossesses firene^s 
(or the essence of fire) is fire«.* This <ifireness» was for Indian Realists 
the essence’ of fire and the definition an abridged syllogism which 
can be fully expressed in a mixed hypothetical form modo tollerUe,* 
as, for instance, 

Whatsoever does not possess the essence of fire, cannot 
he named fire, (e. g., water). 

This element possesses fireness, 

It is fire.® 

The Buddhists contended that such definitions nre useless, since the 
«essences» do not exist. For them the characten>>tic feature of all 


1 N. Kandali, p. 28. 2-2. 

> Ibid., p. 28. 16 here the definition of prthivt is given, 
a narupa. 

* hnaia-tyatireki-anwHana, 

* For the Buddhists this will be a defective syllogism. 
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our conceptual knowledge and of language, of all namable things and 
of all names, is that they are dialectical. Every word or every 
conception is correlative with its counterpart and that is the only 
definition that can be given. Therefore all our definitions are concealed 
classifications, taken from some special point of view.' The thing 
defined is characterized negatively.* What the colour <iblue» is, e. g., 
we cannot tell, but we may divide all colours in blue and non-blue. 
The non-blue in its turn may be divided in many varieties of colour, 
according to the same dichotomizing principle. The definition 
of blue will be that it is not non-blue and, vice versa, the 
definition of non-blue that it is not the blue. This Buddhist theory 
of names, which can be called Buddhist Nominalism* or the Buddhist 
Dialectical Method, will be treated later on. We mention it now, 
because the definition of sense-perception is framed with an evident 
reference to it. 

What knowledge is in itself we never will know, it is a mystery. 
But w'c ma) divide it in direct* and indirect.* The direct will be 
the not indirect and the indirect will be not the direct. We 
may take a view of knowledge which reduces it to physiological 
reflexes,® we nevertheless will have a division into reflexes direct and 
indirect, simple and conditioned,’ i. e., reflexes and non-reflexes. 

The whole science of epistemology is built up on this foundation 
of a difference in principle between a direct and an indirect knowledge. 
We may call the direct source of knowledge sensibility and the indirect 
one — intellect or understanding, but the meaning of these terms will be 
that sensibility is not the undep.standiug and that unde', standing is not 
sensibility. 

After having stated that there arc only these two kinds of 
knowledge,® which he conventionally calls perception and infe- 
rence, Dignaga* turns to perception and says that this source 


1 npeJesa-vaSat. 

*^'Vydvrtti~va,sftt. 

upoha-vada. 

saksdf. 

•'» paroksa. 

pratibhdsa (ddarSavat). 

7 niyaia — reap, aniyata — pratibhasa (in tbe sense in which those terms are 
used in NBT., p. 8. 8 ff.). 

9 Pr. samucc., I. 2. 

9 Ibid., I. 3. 


10 * 
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of knowledge is «non-constructiveu which is only another way to 
state that it is direct^ or not indirect. The name for inference in 
Sanscrit means literally « subsequent measurementM, it is indirect 
knowledge by its very name.^ The existence of things can either be 
perceived directly or inferred indirectly, there is no other way of 
cognizing them. The exact measure of what is here direct and what 
is indirect must be established by the theory of cognition, but we will' 
know it only when we have established what is direct without 
containing a bit of the indirect, and what is indirect without 
containing a bit of the direct, in other words, when we have established 
what is pure sensibility* and what is pure understanding.* nit is 
useless, says Dharmottara,^ to mention such things as are unani- 
mously admitted by everybody. There is no quarrel about understanding 
the term « sense-perception » as a direct cognition by an observer 
whose attention is aroused, of an object lying in his ken. But this 
simple and obvious fact has given rise to many different interpretations, 
and the right view will be established through a critique and rejection 
of the wrong views. Thus it will be established negatively, per 
difereHtiam.jTbe characteristics given to sense-perception by DignSga 
and Dharmakirti have thus a double aim, 1) to distinguish this source 
of knowledge from other means of cognition,* and 2) to distinguish 
the Buddhist conception of it from the conflicting views of other 
schools.' Thus sense-perception will be established negatively and 
this is the only way to define it. 

The usual definition of sense-perception as that kind of cognition 
which is produced by the senses, or by a stimulus exercised by an 
object upon the senses,’ is defective in many respects. It, first of all, 
takes no notice of the general feature of every real cognition 
cognition, that is to say, as a new cognition,* cognition of 
something new, not recognition. And such is only the first moment of 


* anumana. There is an anumana-vikalpa and a pratydksa-vikalpa, but as 
a contrast to nirmkalpdka = kdlpana^apodha, anumana is the ropresentative of 
viiiillpa. 

* iuddham pratyedi^am = nirvQcdlpdkam. 

8 htddha kalpana, 

* NBT., p. (i. 19, £F. 

® onya^avrtty-artham. 

* V^fratipaUi-nirSkaranarlham. 

1 eirtha-inAriya-tannUkarsa-utpannam, NS. I. 1.4. 

8 Cp. above, p. 64. 
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every cognition. Sense-perception, real sense-perception, or cognition 
by the senses, is only the first moment of perception. In the following 
moments, when the attention is aroused, it is no more that pure 
sense-perception which it was in the first instant. Moreover that 
usual definition contains a concealed confusion between the prop(T 
function of sense-perception and the function of other possible causes 
of it. For sense-perception has its own function, its own object and 
its own cause. Its function is to make the object present to the 
senses,^ not of course in the sense of forcibly * attracting it into the 
ken, but by the way of knowledge. Its object is the particular thing,* 
since this alone is the realobject which, being real and efficient, can produce 
a stimulus upon the senses. The cause, or one of the causes, is again 
tlie particular thing. The general feature of all knowledge is that one 
of theecauses producing it is at tlie same time its object. How this 
cause is to be distinguished from other causes or, in other words, 
what is the fact of being an object, what is objectivity,* will be 
examined later on. Our main jxnnt at present is to determine the 
exact function of seiihe-perception. This function consists in sigmilizing 
the presense of an ol>ject in the ken, its mere presence and nothing 
7nore. To construct the image of th(‘ object whose presence has thus 
bticn reported is another function, executed by another agency, a 
subsequent operation which follows in the track of the first. Therefore 
Hie salient feature of seuse-pcrception i^ that it is not constructive. 
It is followed by the coiKstruction of the image, but it is itself 
non-constructive. It is .seuse-perce])tion shorn of all its mneniic 
elements. It is pure sense-perception. We would not call it sense- 
perception at all. It is sensation and even pure sensation, (1 e sensational 
core of perception. Thus tlie function of sense-perception is sliarply 
distinguished from the function of ]u*odiicti\e imagination. The first 
is to point out the jiresence of the object, the second — to construct its 
image. Tlie full definition of sense-perception will accordingly account 
for this difference. It runs thus: perception is a source of knowledge 
whose function of making tlie oliject present in the ken is followed 
by the- construction of it- image.® This definition is verv often repeated 


1 saksdt-karitvn-vya'para, 

2 na hathdt, NBT., p. 3. 8. 

3 svdldksatia, NBT., p. 12. 13. 

^ visayatd {tfid^utpatti-taUsorupyubhyilm). 
NBT., p. 3. 13; 10. 12. 
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anti it amounts to the contention that only the first moment is really 
sense-perception, the subsequent image is mnemic. The final outcome 
of the Buddhist definition is something quite simple, viz, perception 
is sensation followed by conception, for conception is nothing but the 
image in a special context The imphasis however is put on the word 
<< followed", and this makes the definition not simple at all, since the 
implications of this "followed" are many and deep. 


I; 2. The expebdient of DhabhakIbti. 

But, is not this single moment of pnie sensation, just as its 
corollary the mathematical point-instant, a mere convention? Although 
produced by a stimulus coming from an external object, but from an 
absolutely propertyless pure object, is it indeed a reality? It is 
supposed to be absolutely stripped otf from every vestige of an 
imaginative or constructive element. But is it not itself pure imagination? 
This question, as is well known, has been asked not only in India. 
The answer of the Buddhists is the same as their answer to the 
question regarding the reality of the mathematical point-instant. 
A single moment, just as an absolute particular, is not something 
representable in an image, it cannot « be reached by our knowledge",* 
that is to say, it is not something empirically real. Bu' it is the 
element which imparts reality to all the others. It is the indispensable 
condition of all real and consistent knowledge. It is transempirical, 
but it is not metaphysical, it is not a « flower in the sky». 

It is not a metaphysical entity like the God of the Jv^aiyayiks, 
the Matter of the Sankhyas, the Universals and the Inherence of 
the Vaisesikas, or the Soul of all these systems. Dharmakirti 
proposes to prove its reality by an experiment in the way of intro- 
spection. The metaphysical entities are metaphysical just because they 
are pure imagination, just because there is no point of reality, no 
moment of pure sensation to which they could be attached. They are 
••unattainable as to place, time and sensible quality". But 
this point and this sensation are present, directly or indirectly, in 
every act ol empirical reality and empirical cognition. This we can 
indirectly prove by introspection.® Dharmakirti says — ••That sensation 

1 XBT., p. 12. 19. 

S pratyali-am ialpanajxxjham pratyalixenaiva sxdhyati, Pram. ^ art, III, 125; 
cp. Anckintj, 207; cp. TS., p. 374. 7 ff. 
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is soinethiug quite different ^ from productive imagination — can be 
proved just by introspection * Indeed, everyone knows that an image is 
something utterable (capable of coalescing with a name).* Now, 
if we begin to stare at a patch of colour and withdraw all our thoughts 
on whatsoever other (objects), if we thus reduce our consciousness 
to a condition of rigidity,* (and become as though unconscious), this will 
be the condition of pure sensation.* If we then, (awakening from that 
condition), begin to think, we notice a feeling (of remembering) that 
we had an image (of a patch of colour before us), but we did not 
notice it whilst we were in the foregoing condition, (we could not 
name it) because it was pure sensation*).* 

This experimemt of Dharmakirti offers a remarkable coincidence 
with the one proposed by M. H. Bergson.^ «I am going, says the 
French philosopher, to close my eyes, stop my ears, extinguish one 
by one the sensations.^ all my perceptions vanish, the material universe 
sinks into silence... 1 can even, it may be, blot out and forget my 
recollections .>•< to my immediate past; but at least I keep the 
consciousness of my present, reduced to its extremest poverty, that is 
to say, of the actual state of my body**. This consciousness, «reduced 
to its extremest poverty**, is evidently nothing but Dharmakirti’s 
moment of pure sensation, the present moment. Bergson adduces it 
as a proof that the idea of a nought is a pseudo-idea. The Buddhists 
refer to it exactly for the same purpose." But it is at the same time 
a proof that there is a minimum limit of empirical reality and empiri- 
cal cognition, and this is just pure sensation. 


1 There is concomitance (tad-bhai»»-bhavUa) between a point of external 
reality (svalaksaua) and seneation ipratyakm). The coneomitarce is positive and 
negative; when there is a reality there is sensation, when there is no sensation 
there is no reality. The absence of sensation may be dne to the absenee of the 
object, or to its absolute unreality. The first is the case 1) when there is an 
1 ntermediate space (vyavadhdtia) preventing sight, i. e., when the object is not in 
he ken, 2) when the object is absolutely nnreal, i. e., metaphysical, unaccessible 
in time, spare and sensible quality {de»a-kala~avabhara-ttprakrsta), cp. TSP., 
p. 378. 17— 18. 

> pratyakfen«=-tva-tamviditena. 

3 itlalpo tidma-aamirayah. 

* BtimtUna cetaaa. 

<'* akta-ja matxh. 

t indriyad gatau. 

’ Creative Evolution, p. 293. 

® Cp. above, p. 93. 
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Kamalasila refers to the same experiment in the following pass- 
age.* «At the very first moment* when an object is apprehended and 
it appears in its own absolute particularity, a state of consciousness is 
produced which is pure sensation.* It contains nothing of that content 
which is specified by a name. Thereupon, at a subsequent moment, 
when the same object has been attentively regarded, the attention 
deviates* towards the conventional name with which it is associated. 
After that, after the object has been attentively regarded according 
to its name, the idea of its (enduring) existence* and other (qualifica- 
tions) arise; we then fix it in a perceptual judgment* Now, when 
these ideas, designating that same attentively regarded object by its 
name, are produced, how (is it then possible to deny that they) are 
nothing but mnemic... (since at that time the object has been not only 
perceived by the senses, but judged by the understanding). And where 
is the proof that the consecution of mental states which is here described 
is rightly observed?^ It lies in the (known fact) that when our attention 
is otherwise engaged, we can cognize (only) the bare presence of some- 
thing undifferentiated by any of its qualifications. Indeed, because the 
ideas of an (enduring) substance arise just in the manner here described, 
therefore, when the attention of the observer is otherwise engaged, 
when it is directed towards another object, when it is fully absorbed 
by another object, then, although he sees the object standing before 
him, but, since his attention is detumed frqBi (the contei**) of the 
conventional na m e of the object he is facing, there is (at that time 
and) at the very first momCtat (of every perception) a mere sensation 
of something (quite indefinite), devoid of every possible qualification.* 
If this were not the case and if every conscious state would refer to an 
object containing (in itself) all the qualifications suggested by its name, 
how could it then happen that the observer who is absent-minded 
(an4 who apprehends the object by his senses only), sees a. bare 
thing, a thing devoid of all qualities « 


‘ TSP., p. 241. 5 flF. 
a praihamataram. 
a akfS/ritam upajSyatel 

* tonuiya-abhoga, 

• ta^Sdi-pratyaya^ 

• tod-vyavasayitaya. 

7 Sakfitah. 

* »orva-apddhUvimkta-vtut»-mStra-darSanttm, 
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Dignaga quotes from the Abhidharmasutra a passage to the 
same effect.^ «A man who is absorbed in the contemplation of a patch 
of blue, perceives the blue, but he does not know that it is the blue; of 
the object he then knows only that it is an object^ but he does not know 
what kind of object it is». This quotation which is very often repeated 
by later authors would indicate that Dignaga had found the germ 
of his ideas of pure sensation already in the works of the Sarvasti- 
vadins. However, that school admitted three kinds of constructive 
thought and one of them « natural* construction)),* being a germ of 
constructive thought, was supposed by them to be present even in 
every rudimentary sensation or sense-perception. 

§ 3. Perception and illusion. 

The second characteristic feature of sense-perception, considered 
as one of the two sources of right knowledge, is that it must not 
contain any sense-illusion.* Indeed sense-perception can be reckoned 
as a source of trustworthy knowledge* only under the condition that 
the knowledge produced by a sensation does not represent an illusion 
of the senses. Howe\er it seems quite superfluous to mention this 
second characteristic of right sense-perception, because, according to 
the classification of the system, sense-perception is a variety of right, 
i. e., non-illusive, cognition. Dharmottara ’ says that the definition 
would then have the following meaning — »cthat consistent knowledge 
which is direct, is consistent,)) a perfectly useless repetition of tlie 
term consistent through the t(Tm nou-illusive. 

But the term « illusion)) is not univocal. There are different kinds of 
illusions. There is a transcendental illusion,* according to which all 
empirical knowledge is a kind of illusion, ana there is an empirical 
illusion ’ which affects only .sojne exceptional cases of wrong cognition. 
Knowledge can be empirically right, i. e., consistent, without being right 
transcendentally. K. g., when tw^o persons are affected by the same 


1 Pr. samucc. vrtti ad I. 4. The passage is very often quoted (with the 
variations — flam«ar( 5 ri, — samangit — ^angi), cp. TSP., 11—12. 

2 avaULava-vttarka, cp. AK., I. 3H. 
ahhranta. 

^ pramana, 

5 N13T., ’p. 7. IG. 

** mukhjfa^i tbhrama. 

^ prdtibhdsiki hhrdntih. 
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eye-disease, owing to which every object appears to them as doublei 
their knowledge will be consistent with one another without being 
true, i. e., without being consistent with the knowledge of all other 
people. When one of them pointing to the moon will say, » there 
are two moons the other will answer, ^yes, indeed, there are two». 
Their knowledge is consistent with une another, although limited by 
the condition of their sense-faculties.^ All empirical knowledge is just 
in the same position, it is limited by the condition of our sense- 
faculties.^ If we would possess another intuition, an intelligible, non 
sensuous intuition which the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas alone possess, 
we would know everything directly and would be omniscient But we 
cognize only the first moment of a thing directly, the operations of 
our intellect which thereupon constructs the image of the object are 
subjective. All images are thus transcendental illusions, they are not 
ultimate realities. In introducing the characteristic nnon-illusive» 
Dbarmakirti had in view, according to Dharmottara, to indicate 
that in pure sensation, in that differential of all our knowledge, we 
are in touch with ultimate reality, with the uncognizable Thing-in- 
Itself.* The subsequent images, concepts, judgments and inferences 

1 Cp. Santanantarasiddhi, tny translatioD. 

3 The term illusion bhranti^vibhrama is ambiguous, because it means both 
the transcendental (mukhya bhrantih) as well as the empirical one {prdfihkdstli 
hhrantih), Interence, e. g., is 'illusive from the trausceodental point of view 
(bhrdntam anunMfuim\ but it is consistent from the empirical one ; 

cp. TSP., p, 890. 14 — aammditte^pi (read so) no prdmdnyam isfam. But m 
TS., p. 394. 16 vibhrame'pi pramd^td the term prwndna is used in the sense 
of aatfivada, aviaamvaditva means upadarHta~artha^prdpana»$dmarthya, When 
sensation {upadariana)^ attention (pravartana) and conception {prdpaim) reler 
to the same object, there is consistency {samvdda). The moon and the stars are 
deSa-kala*dkdra~niyatdh and therefore efficient, real and consistent, svoeitdsu 
artha^kriyasu vijMna^utpdda^ddisu samartJtahj but they are illusions from the 
standpoint of transceudenul reality, when point-instants alone are real. Cp. NK., 
p. 198. 16 ff., and NBT., p. 5 ff. The laws of Identity, Contradiction and empiricl 
Causality are the necessary conditions of logical thought or consistent thought, but 
this logical consistency goes ^long with transcendental illusion (hhrdnti, aprdmdnya). 
^0 other problem has so deeply interested the Indian philosophers, as the problem 
of illnsiou. i he theories relating to it are numerous and very subtle. Vacaspa- 
timifira has devoted a special work to that problem, the Brahma-tattva- 
samlk^a, but it has not yet been recovered. An abridged statement of the 
principle theories is found in his Tatp., pp. 53—57. 

^3 NBT., p. 7. 13 — pratyakaam grdhye rupe (=paramdrtha-aati) aviparyaatam^ 
onfdntam hy anutndnam avapratibhaae aiwtke (= aamvrtti»aat %) . . . 
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transfer us into the empirical, artificially constructed, subjective world 
and, in order to indicate this difference, Dharmakirti has introduced 
the characteristic of non-illusive into his definition of sense-perception. 
In the light of this interpretation non-illusive » will mean non 
subjective, non-constructive, non-empirical, transcendental, ultimately 
real.^ The characteristic of being non-illusive would thus distinguish 
sense-perception from inference and the operations of the non-sensuous 
intellect, which are illusions from the transcendental point of view. 
The second characteristic would then become almost a synonym of the 
first. Pure sensation is passive or « non-constructive », therefore it is 
non-subjective, transcendentally true, non-illusive. 

So far Dharmottara. His interpretation, however, is evidently in 
conflict with the examples of illusions given by Dharmakirti. They are 
all examples of empirical illusions produced by an abnormal condition 
of the sense-faculties.* 

The necessity of mentioning the characteristic of non-illusiveness 
was indeed cuuirovcrsial among the followers of Dignaga, in the » own 
herd|»> of the Master.® It was at first mentioned by Asanga, although 
we do not know with what intention;^ it was dropped by Dignaga, 
then reintroduced by Dharmakli'ti/^ dropped again by some of his 
followers • and finally established for all the subsequent generations 
of Buddhist logicians by Dliannottara. 

In dropping the characteristic of non-illusiveness Dignaga was led 
by three different considerations. First of all, illusion always contains 
an illusive perceptual judgment. But judgment does not belong to the 
sensuous part of cognition. If we think to perceive a m<o;ing tree on 
the shore when the tree is stable, the cognition «» this is a moving 
tree»» is a judgment, and every judgment is a corstruction of the 


1 Dharmottara thinks that if the first charactt ristic, nirvikalpaka, is interpn*- 
trd us contrasting with inference, the second, abhrdnia, must be> taken as 
repudiating misconceptions. But the .-ontrary is also possible; ahhrdnta will^then 
prevent" confusion with infert.iire aud kalpandpodhn lie directed against those who, 
like the Naiyayiks, deny the fundamental ditl'erence hetvveeu sensibility and 
understanding, cp. NBT., p. 7, cp. also TSP., p. 392. 9. 

NB. and NBT., p. 9. 4 ft. 
sva-yuihydh^ TSP., p. S94. 20. 

Tucci, op. cit. It might have been a simple borrowinfij from NS, 

I 1. 4. 

•' Cp. NK., p. 192. 

I Sr., loc. cit. 
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intellect, not a reflex of the senses.^ In criticizing the definition of 
sense-perception produced by the school of the Naiyayiks, who 
included the characteristic of non-illusive into their definition ofsense- 
perceptioD,’ Digniiga remarks that the « object of an illusive cognition 
is the object constructed by the intellect ».’ « Sense-perception, qua 
pore sense-perception, i. e., pure sensation, does not contain any 
judgment, neither the right one nor the wrong one, because it is 
non-constructive. Therefore it cannot contain any illusion at all. 
This consideration of Dignaga falls in line with the above interpretation 
of Dharmottara, but, according to Dignaga, it makes the mention of 
«non-illusiveness» superfluous, because non-illusivc transcendentally, 
means nothing but non-subjective and non-constnictive. The second 
characteristic would be a repetition of the first. 

A further ronsideration of Dignaga for omitting non-illusiveness is 
the following one. He wanted his logic to be acceptable to both the 
Kealists who admitted the reality of an external object and to the 
Idealists who denied the reality of an external world. lie thought 
apparently, like some modern logicians,* that logic is not the proper 
ground to decide these metai)hysical problems. The division of cognition 
into direct and indirect and the logical functions of judgment remain 
just the same in both cases, whether external reality is admitted or 
denied. Dignaga rejected V'asubandliu’s definition formulated in the 
Vadavidhi, « sense-perception is that knowledge which is produced 
by the tpurei object itself »'* because it could be given a realistic 
interpretation. He, for the same reason, resolved to drop the characte- 
ristic of non-illiisiveiicss; it could be interjneted as excluding the view 
of the Yogacaras for whom all empirical cognition was a hopeless 
illusion. The definition which means that pure sensation is passive, 
nonconstructive, is acceptable for both parties. Jinendrabuddhi* 
says, « Although convinced that there is no possibility of cognizing the 
external object in its real essence, (Dignaga) is desirous so to fonnulate 
his view of the problem of the resulting phase in the process of 


1 According to DhsirmqStars the part ntreeu is a right perception, the part 
« moving » is an illusion, cp. NBT., p. 7. 5 ff., and Tipp., p. 20. 14. 

* NS., I. 1.4. {fratyaksam)... avyabhicari... 

S Pr. samucc. vrtti, ad I. 19 — ytd-kyi yul ni tikhrul-pai yul yin ■= niano- 
visoyo hi tahhrama-Wsayah, 

* Cp., e. g., Sigwart, op. cit., I, p. 106 and 409. 

* tato arthad utpaimatn jhanam, cp. Tsitp., p. 

« Cp. vol. n, p. 387 ff; cp. .Tipp., p. 19. and TSP., 392. 6. 
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copnition that it should satisfy both the Realists who maintain the 
existence of an external world and the Idealists who deny iti>. 

Eamalasila^ contains a statement to the same effect, although 
he speaks of Dharmakirti’s definition which contains non-illusiveness. 
■•The term non-illusivc, says he, must be understood as referring 
to consistent knowledge,® not to that form which is the (ultimate) 
reality of the object. Because, if it were not so, since, according to the 
opinion of the Yogacaras, the external objects do not exist at all, the 
definition which is intended to satisfy both theories would be too 
narrow, (it would exclude the idealistic view)». 

In order to satisfy both the Realists and the Idealists Dignaga 
dropped the characteristic <tf non-illusive, and Dharmakirti, although 
he reintroduced it, gave it an inlerprefation which did not militate 
against the idealistic view. 

Dignaga had a third and decisive consideration for avoiding the 
characteristic of non-illusiveness. Since this term admits of many 
interpretations, its introduction could in his opinion prove dangerous 
and even suicidal to the whole system. 

The system is founded upon a sharp distinction between two 
heterogeneous sources of knowledge. The senses, according to this 
principle, cannot judge. But if illusions, or wrong judgments, are put 
on the account of the senses, there is no reason why right judgments 
should not equally be put on the same account, as the Realists indeed 
maintain. The foundation of the system then will be exploded. Tlie 
peiception of every extended body is a sense-illusion, because 
••extension is never a simple reflex ••.* The duration ol 'x thing will 
likewise be an illusion, because only instantaneous reality corresponds 
to a simple reflex. The unity of a body, the unity of its parts 
consisting of a multitude <»f various atoms, will be an illusion,* just 
as the perception of one forest at a distance instead of the variety of 
trees of which it is composed is an illusion. If, on the contrary, these 
arc declared to be right perceptions, where is the limit? Why should 
the perception of a doulie moon, of a firy circle when a firebrand is 


1 TSP., p. 392. 5 ff. 

> satnvaditva. 

3 NK., p. 194. 8 — apratt2)Aa«o dharmo'iti tthaidyam. Vacaspati explains — 
pratibk&sa4cala-dharmah pratthhasa-dharmah, i. e., a point -instant is not 
extended. 

* Ibid., p. 194. 12. 
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being rapidly turned, of a moving tree by a passenger on a boat etc., 
etc., be alone illusions?^ «The Master (Dignaga) has dropped the 
characteristic of non-Ulusiveness, says Vacaspatimisra, since that 
non-illusiveness is suicidal (for the whole system))).* 

Dignaga, of course, does not deny that there are illusive or wrong 
perceptions, but they must be treated separately. Just as there are 
logical fallacies* or illicite inferences, just so are there fallacies of 
perception,* or cognitions illicitely put on the account of the senses, 
whereas they are produced not by the senses, but by the intellect. 
These would-be sense-perceptions are of four different kinds.® They 
are 1) illusions proper, as, e. g., fata morgana, they must be put on 
the account of the intellect, because they consist in mistaking by the 
intellect of some rays of light for water in the desert; 2) all empirical 
perception® is a transcendental illusion, for it consists in mistaking 
an objectivized image for external reality; 3) all inference and its 
result is illicitely treated as sense-perception; when we, e. g., say, 
((this is smoke, the mark of firen, « there is fire indicated by the 
presence of smoke o, these judgments are really mnemic, though 
illicitely given the form of perceptual judgments; and 4) all memory 
and all desires, since they are called forth by former experience,^ 
are produced by the understanding, though they often are illicitely 
given the form of sense-perceptions. 

Dignaga thus generalizes the conception of an illusion and puts 
on the same line the empirical illusion, like fata morgana, and the 
transcendental one, represented by the whole of our empirical 
knowledge. His sense-perception is pure sensation laid bare of all 
mnemic elements. The characteristic of non-illusive in regard of pure 
sensation is out of place, because such sensation is neither wrong nor 
right The real definition of Dignaga means that sensibility must be 


1 Ibid., p. 194. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 194. 17 — tad tyam abhrantatd bhavatsr eva praJiarati itg upeksitii 
aearyena. 

3 httv-abhiisn, 

4 pratyaksa-abhasii. , 

® The kiirika Pr. sainu(%. I. 8. can be thus restored — bhrantth samrrttt-saj- 
jnSnam anumnmnumeyam ea ; smrtir abhiUisai cHi pratyaksdbhnm aataimirmn. 
ep. TSP., p. S94. 20. where sataimifam is explained as ajiidnain. it is also explained 
as taimirika^Jfiiinam; Jinendrabuddhi contains both explanations. 

« samvriti-taj.jAdna. 
f purva-anubhaia. 
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distinguished from consistent thought-construction, which construction 
is the real guide of our purposeful actions.^ 

So far Dignaga. But Dharmakirti diverges in this point from 
his master. He reintroduces the characteristic of non-illusiveness into 
the definition, and his reasons are the following ones. 

We must distinguish between a sense-illusion and an illusion of 
the understanding. When we, e. g., mistake a rope for a snake, this 
illusion is produced by the wrong interpretation by the understanding 
of the matter presented to the senses. This illusion ceases, as soon 
as we have been convinced that the object is a rope and not a snake.^ 
But if a man sees a double moon because, owing to an eye-disease 
he sees everything double, this illusion will continue, even if he be 
convinced that the moon is single." 

There are moreover hallucinations * and dreams where the visions 
are present with all that vividness which is the characteristic feature 
of direct sense-perception." They lack that vagueness and generality 
which is the charachTistic feature of conceptual thought." They cannot 
be understood as a misrepresentation by the intellect of one thing 
for the other, because this thing is totally absent If we stick to the 
definition that all conceptual thought is an illusion because it consists 
in mistaking one thing for the other, we must come to the absurd 
conclusion that hallucinations are right perceptions, because they do 
not consist in mistaking one thing for another.'' 


^ kalpand-apodha = avisam'iddi~knlpana-apo4>^x>y rp. TSP., 21. 

2 TS.,*p. 892. 13 and TSP., p. 392. 23. 

3 Ibid., p. 394. 5 ff. 

^ niradhisthdnam judnam keiondrddt-’Vtjfldnaniy cp. N*Z., p. 192.20. aud 
TS., p. 892. 3. 

5 TSP., p. 392. 23. 

* Ibid.— fia hi vikdlpdnuviddhasi/a apastdriha-praiihhdsatd. cp. NK., p. 263. 13. 

7 Since the ((constructivcnes&s {kalpand yoiand) which is the essence 
of the spontaneity of the understanding jb defined as othe cognition 
of a real thing, i. e. of a paiLnular, in the guise of a general image » (sdmdnya- 
dkdrd pratifir vcutuni kalpand), such coastructiveness will Ik absent io a halluci- 
nation, because there the particular external thing is absent. It will then be o non- 
constructive it will fall under the definition an* 'vill he a right sense-perception. 
The same may happen to the « flower in the sky » and to vivid dreams. They are 
not constructions on the basis of a real sensation, therefore as o non-constructive >» 
they may fall under the definition of right sense- perceptions. To guard against 
these fatal consequences the addition of the qualification crnon-illuBive» is 
necessary, as thinks Dharmakirti. But if this c non-illusiveness » is carried up to 
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It TTOuld lead us too far, if we would go into all the details of 
this exceedingly interesting discussion on the nature of illusion and 
hallucinations.^ Dharmakirti maintains that there are illusions which 
must be put on the account of sensibility and that the characteristic 
of being non illusive is not superfluous in the definition of sense- 
perception as a source of right knowledge. Dharmottara concludes 
the debate with the following statement.* «The causes of illusion are 
various. They may lie in the external object or in the observer; they 
may be called forth by a disease of the sense-organ, but they also 
may be entirely psychical,* as the visions of mentally diseased people. 
But in all cases of illusion the sense-faculties are necessarily involved, 
they are in an abnormal condition ». 

Thus it is true that the senses do not judge, they contain no 
judgment at all, neither the right one nor the wrong one, but the 
senses being in an abnormal condition can influence the faculty of 
judgment and lead the understanding astray. 

This conclusion reminds us of Kant's view when he maintains^ 
that «the senses cannot err, because there is in them no judgment at 
all. whether true or false. Sensibility, if subjected to the understanding 
as the object on which it exercises its function, is the source of real 
knowledge, but .^(msibility, if it influences the action of the under- 
standing itself and leads it on to a judgment, is (can be?) tl.a cause 
of error ti. 

Charmalurti seems moreover to have disagreed with Dignaga in 
the appreciation of the understanding in our cognition. According to 
the latter the understanding is a source of illusion, since it constructs 
images of reality instead of a direct intuition of it. Although 
Dharmakirti shares in this opinion, intuition is for him much wider 
in extension than sensation. Sensation or sensible intuition is not the 
only variety of direct cognition. The opposition is for him not between 
sensation and conception, but between direct and indirect cognition, 
or between intuition and conception. Sensible intuition is not the. 


its transcendeiital limit, it will be fatal for logic, as tbioks Dignaga, cp. NK., 
pp. 191—194. 

1 A sumuiarr of them is found in TS. and TSP., pp. 392 — 396, and by 
Jinendrabuddhi ad Pr. samucc., I. 8., 

a NBT., p. y. 14. jf. 

® Ibid., p. 9. 18 — vatadiiu ksolham gateau... adhySimagatam vSihrama- 
karariam. 

* CPU., p. 239 . 
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only way of direct knowledge, there is moreover an intelligible 
intuition.^ A moment of it is present in every sense-perception. 


§ 4. The varieties of intuition. 
a) Mental sensation 
(manasa-pratyaksa). 

The Sanscrit term for perception therefore contains more in 
extension than sense-perception alone, it means direct knowledge 
or intuition, as contrasted with indirect knowledge or knowledge 
hy concepts. Sense-perception is only one variety of intuition, 
riiere is another intuition, an intelligible one. Ordinary humanity 
does not possess the gift of such intuition, it is the exclusive 
faculty of the Saint who, according to theory, is not a human, but 
a superhuman being. A moment of this intelligible intuition is admitted 
to be involved m every perception in its second moment, the moment 
following on pure sensation.^ It is evidently iiotliing more than the 
element of attention following upon the moment when the incoming 
stimulus has affected the sense-faculty. The theory of cognition, after 
liaving esta])lished a radical distinction between the two sources of 
knowledge, the senses and the intellect, was in need of some explanation 
of their collaboration. After having separated them, the theory felt 
obliged to reunite them. In early Buddhism the origin of a perception 
was explained as au interdependent appearance of three elements, 
e. g., one element of colour (external), one element of the organ of 
sight (internal and physical), and one element of the sixth sense 
(internal and mental). The three together produced the sensation, or 
sense-perco])tion, of a coloured surface. By establishing the radical 
difference between sensibility and understanding Dignaga was led to 
abolish the sixth sense, and to replace tlie physical sense-organ by 
pure sensation. Thus the perception of a patch of colour was explained 
as a inginent of pure s(‘n>ation followed by the construction of an 
image by the intellect. It became the business of the understanding 
to find out for the given sensation a place in the range of colours 
and other impressions. But the first rav aent of this work of the 

1 mdnasam yogi-jfidnaw, TSP., p. 892. 17. 

2 Cp. vol. II, Appendix III; this theory ia not explained in detail in the TS. 
and TSP., but it is mentioned there, p. 396. 2. 

Steherbatsky, 1 
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understanding was imagined as analogous to pure sensation. Tt was 
also direct, intuitive, non-<‘onceptive. The first moment of perception is 
thus, so to speak, a « sensuous sensation », the second an '< intelligible 
sensation u. We may call the first a moment of pure sensation and the 
second a moment of « mental sensation », in order to reserve the term 
of « intelligible intuition » for the mystic intuition of the Saint. 
Since this << mental sensation » is an intermediate step between pure 
sensation and the work of the understanding, it will be mentioned 
once more in the sequel, when dealing with the problem of judgment. 

b) The intelligible intuition of the Saint 
(yogi-pratyaksai. 

Our intuition is all the while sensuous. It is limited to a moment 
of vivid and bright reality which is immediately followed by the 
understanding trying to explain it in vague and general images, or 
concepts, vague because general. If we would possess the other intuition, 
the intuition by the intellect, which would understand reality as 
directly as we feel it in the first moment of ‘<ensation, our knowledge 
would be illimited. We would know the remote as the near, the past 
and the future just as the present. We may imagine beings which are 
free from the limitations of our sensibility. Their cognition will not 
consist in a weary collaboration of two heterogeneous sources. They 
w'ill have no need to cognize reality by a circuit of dialectical concepts, 
they W'ill have only one method of cognition — direct intuition. Of 
their omniscience we cannot judge, because in order to judge of 
omniscience we must be omniscient ourselves, but we can imagine that 
this reality which we have such infinite pains of approaching in our 
limited constructions they would contemplate directly by an intelligible 
intuition. Trncluctive imagination, we have seen, is a transcendental 
illusion, an illusion inherent in all our knowledge. Free from this 
illusion is only the intelligible intuition of the Saint. 

It .seems that the theory of the two sources of knowledge and of their 
limited character, the inanity of iiiiagination and the blindness of tin* 
senses were in need, as a counterpart, of a free intuition, in order to 
characterize our limited cognition by an illuminating contrast. Such 
must be the logical value of the theory of an intelligible intuition. The 
agnostic attitude of Dharmakirti is expressed with great decision and 
all logical sharpness. His Omniscient Being is the unapproachable 
limit of human cognition. 
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c) Introspection 
(sva-samvedana). 

It is a fundamentaltbesis of the SautrSntika-Yogacara school 
that all consciousness is self-consciousness/ Every cognition 
of an external object is at the same time a cognition of that cogni- 
tion. Every feeling and every volition are, on the one side, connected 
with some object, but they also are, on the other side, self- 
conscious. We arc thus possessed of «an awareness of our awa- 
reness ». Knowledge is self-luminous.’ Like a lamp which illumines 
tlie neighbouring objects and its own self at the same time, not being 
dependent on a foreign source of light for its own illumination, just 
.so is knowledge self-luminous, since it does not depend on any other 
source of conscious light in order to be known. The Sankhyas and 
the medical schools maintained that knowledge consists of something 
like physioiog="<»i reflexes, unconscious in themselves, but receiving 
a borrowed consciousness from the Soul For the Buddhists 
consciousness is not divided between a Soul and an inner sense; the 
inner sense, the « sixth » sense, is itself pure consciousness. The 
Sautrantika-Yogiicara school brushes this nsixtho sense away, 
just as the Soul was brushed away by their predecessors of the 
Jlinayana. They maintain, that «if we did not know that we perceive 
a blue patch, we never would have perceived it».® «A11 (simple) 
consciousness, as w'cll as all mental phenomena, are self-conscious », 
says Dharmakirti.* That is to say, simple consciousness.* the mere 
fact of our awareness of something quite indefinite in ihe ken, and 
all constructed, complicated mental phenomena,® images, ideas, as well 
as all feelings and volitions, in short all mental phenomena qua 
mental, are .self-conscious in themselves. 

This does not interfere with the fact that there are instinctive 
thoughts and actions,^ Instinct, habit, karma retain in the Sautrantika- 


1 jilanasya jfitfnam —jfldn i-annhhava, 

2 srayam-praJxdsa. 

3 Cp. SDS., p. 30, where Dharmaklrti’s "rse is quoted, apratyaksO’ 
palamhhasya ndrtha^drstih prasidhyatu 

^ NB., I. 10, p. nV 

citta = Hjildnain ■= manas, 

® caitta citta^samprayukta~8ams7:dra. 

^ rdsand = samsldra = karma = cetand. 
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YogScara school all the importance which usually devolves upon them 
in Indian philosophy. Some actions are (^uasi-automatical, because the 
incoming stimulus is followed straight off by a purposeful action.^ 
Hut this only seems so, because the intermediate complicated process, 
being habitual and very rapid, escapes discursive introspection. That 
does not mean that it is^ unconscious or not self-conscious altogether. 
The action of a new-born child when it stops crying and presses its lips 
on its mother’s breast is self-conscious in that sense.’ Self-consciousness 
in this sense is a synonym of life. 

The full connotation of this theory of self-consciousness can be 
elicited only by contrasting it with the doctrines of other schools and 
after considering its history in India and Tibet. This however is a vast 
subject wanting special treatment. The following breef indication^ 
will^be sufficient at the present place. 

The standpoint of the Sankhyas and the medical schools has 
been already mentioned. Self-conscious is only the Soul of the Indivi- 
dual, as a separate, eternal, unchanging substance. All the process of 
cognition, all its forms as well as feelings and volitions are unconscious 
in themselves. There are five outer senses and their respective object^, 
and there is an inner sense’ with the threefold functions of an 
unconscious feeling of individuality,'^ an unconscious feeling of tlie 
desirable and undesirable ’ and an unconscious function of judgment.*' 
These functions become conscious through the light thrown upon 
them by the Soul. Similarly the pcrceidion of external objects by the 
senses is a process unconscious in itself, but receiving consciousness 
through a reflection in the Soul. Introspection is thus explained on 
the pattern of external perception. The sixth or Inner sense is the 
organ of the Soul for perceiving special objects, just as the five outer 
senses are also the organs of the Cognizer, or of the Soul, for percei- 
ving external objects. 

The triad of Soul, Organ and Object is retained in the realistic 
schools, as well as the principle of interpreting introspection on the 
pattern of external jicrception. They also assume a sixth organ or 

1 XBT., p. 4 . 17. 

* Ibid., p. 8 . 12. 

® antah-karana. 

* ahamkiira. 

5 manas. 

* buddhi. 
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inner sense, ^ coordinated to the five organs of the outer senses. But 
the Soul is no more an unchanging substance consisting of pure 
consciousness. It possesses « qualities » which are passing mental 
phenomena inhering in the eternal Soul. They cannot, however, be 
cognized by the Soul directly, because cognition, being an action, 
cannot become its own object, just as the edge of a knife cannot cut 
its own edge. For the Mimainsakas Soul and consciousness are 
synonyms, consciousness is not a quality of the Soul, but its essence.* 
In Nyaya-Vaiscsika consciousness is only a passing phenomenon 
])roduced in the Soul through an interaction with the inner sense- 
organ. By itself it is unconscious «as a stone >».* This difference in 
the conception of the Soul in the two realistic schools involves 
a difference in their respective explanations of introspection. For the 
Mimamsaka self-consciousness is an inference, for the Naiyayik it 
is a separate perception. When a jar is perceived by vision, the 
IVIimainsaka maintains, a new quality arises in the jar, the quality 
of «cognizediKss.>.* The pr("'euce ot this quality in the jar allows us 
to infer the presence of a ( (ignition in the Ego.’' In Nyaya-Vaise.^ika 
the rule that the tioul cannot cognize otherwise than through the 
medium of the senses holds good for the outer as well as for the 
inner objects.® When the perception of an oxternal object, say, a jar 
is produced in the Soul in the foim of the judgment <(this is a jam, 
the perception of that perception, i. c., self-perception, follows in a new 
judgment’ of the form «1 am endowed with the perception of this 
jar*). (iWhen pleasure and pain, which arc qualities inherent in the 
Soul, are grasped, the interaction between the inner organ and the 
quality of jileasure is the Mime as the interaction between the organ 
of vision and the quality d a colour inherent in tb'> jar».® Nay, the 

1 munap, which is here different fiom the manas ot* the Buddhists. 
jiidna-svarupOy nn tu jh 'na~guna\dn ninia. 

('j». my Nirvana, p. ot il*. 

^ jilatatUy rp. NK., p. '2hl. 12. 

There is thus a n iiiai ualde coincideace between the extreme Realists of 
ludia and tlie Americ.in Neo-"ealists aud behaviourists. On ouoU sides images are 
denied {nirukdrani jtldrtam) as well as introspection. R. Russel (An. of Mind, 
p. 112) thinks, just as the Mimiinisnka, that « * relation to the (inner) object is 

inferential and external*). Prabliakara rallies to the lUxMhxsts (at md sxayam- 
prakdSah). 

fl Cp. NBh., p. 16. 2. 

7 anu-vyavasdya. 

» Cp. Tarkabha^a, p. 23. 
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Ego itself is cognized in the same manner. When the cognition of the 
Soul is produced by the inner sense in the form of an Ego, this cogni- 
tion is a new quality arising in the previously unconscious Soul.' In 
this process the organ is the internal organ, the object is the 
unconscious Soul, its cognition is a new quality produced in that Soul. 

In HlnaySna Ituddhism the Soul as a substance, as well as its 
qualities disappear. But the triad of Consciousness, Organ and Object 
is retained, as well as the interpretation of self-perception on the pattern 
of external perception. There is also a « sixth » organ, ‘ in regard 
of which all mental phenomena are its •• objects It represents a pas- 
sing stream of pure consciousness, it cognizes the mental phenomena 
as its own objects directly, and the external objects indirectly, in asso- 
ciation with the five outer senses, according to the rules of Dependent 
Origination. 

i'o all these doctrines Dignuga opposes an emphatic denial. 
He says,* 

No objects are the feelings. 

No (sixth) sense is the intellect.' 

There was no universal agreement between the schools of the 
Hinayana in regard of the position of the sixth sense. Some of them, 
like the Sarvastivadins, identified this sense with the intellect. For 
them pure consciousness, inner sense and intellect or undcr.standing 
are the same thing.® But qthers, like the Theravadins, assume 
a sixth or inner sense' along with the element of consciousness. In 
his controversy on this point with the Naiyayiks Dignaga calls 
attention to the fact that they themselves mention only five sense* 
organs in the aphorism in which the senses are enumerated.® But 
Vatsyayana® sticks *to the rule that the ('ognizer, i. e., the Soul, 
cannot cognize otherwise than through the medium of an organ. 

1 Ibid. 

9 mana-indriya = Syatana No. 6. 

* vitayn = dharmah = Syatana No. 12. 

* On the theory of cognition in Hinayana cp- my CC., p. 54 tf. 

Pr. samuec., I. 21, cp. NVTT., p. 97. 1 — na snkhadt prameyam ra, maiio 
rasiindnySntaram. 

* AK., II. di—etttam, mano, rijnannm ilurthain. 

7 hadaya^dhutu, 

>■ NS., I. 1. 12. 

» NBh . ad 1. l. 4, p. 16 2 ff. 
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«In every case of sense-perception, says he, the Cognizer' judgCh* 
through the medium of a sense-organ, because if the sense-organ is 
destroyed, the corresponding subsequent judgment^ (in the form 
<•1 am endowed with the cognition of this jar») does not arise •>. «But 
then, says an objector, you must explain the perception of one’s own 
Self, and one’s own feelings and ideas?» «Tliis is done, answers 
V atsySyana, through the inner sense-organ, because the inner sense is 
surely an organ, although (in the aphorisms of Nyaya) it is 
reckoned separately, since it differs in some respects (from the other 
organs)... There is (in this aphorism) no special denial (of a sixth 
organ, and this silence) is the sign of approval”. <<But then, says 
Dignuga, if the absence of a statement to the contrary is a sign of 
api)roval, neither would it have been necessary to mention the (five 
outer) senses (since in regard of them there is universal agreement) 

Dignaga deuies the existence of an inner sense, and replaces it 
by his « mental or intelligible sensation”.^ All cognition is divided 
into subject and object, an apprehending part and an apprehended 
]iart. But the apprehending part is not further divided into another 
subject and another object. Consciousness is not split into two parts, 
the one watching the other. It is a mistake to interpret introspection 
on the pattern of external perception. 

Dbarmottara's argument in favour of a genuine and constant 
introspection is the following one. What is perception in the sense of 
direct sense-iierception ? It is a process in which the first moment of 
indefinite sensation is followed by the construction of an image of the 
perceived object.® "That form of the object, says he, ;n respect of 
which the direct function of sensation, that merely signalizes the 
presence of something in the ken, is followed by the construction 
of its image,' is .sense-perceived ». W'e have unquestionably a feeling 
of our ]iersonal identity, of our own Sell. But is this feeling followed 
by the construction of an image of the Ego? Decidedly not. This 
feeling merely accompanies every state of our consciousness. Wb<‘u 

1 jiiutr. 

2 vyaramya. 

^ anu-vyavasaya. 

■* Pr. samucc., I. 21, cp. NVTT., p. 97. 28. — am.^edhad upattam erd, nnyen- 
driya^ruiam vrthd, 

mdnasa-pratyedesa. 

6 NBT., p. 11. 12. 

< ttkalpetia anugamyate. 
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we perceive a patch of blue and at the same time experience a feelinji 
of ease, this feeling of ease is not the image corresponding to the 
sensation produced by the patch of blue. But when some external 
object, e. g., a patch of colour, is perceived, we at the same time^ 
arc conscious of another thing, of something pleasant. This feeling is 
a feeling of the condition of our Ego». « Indeed, this form in whicli 
the Ego is felt,* is a direct self-perception," consisting in being self- 
conscious. Thus at the time of experiencing a visual sensation we 
simultaneously experience something else, something additional, 
something accompanying every mental state, something different 
from the i)erceived external object,^ something without which there 
is absolutely not a single mental state, ^ and this something is our 
own Ego. 

There is therefore an awareness of knowledge. It is unquestionably 
a mental fact,® a feeling of the Ego; it is direct, it is not a construc- 
tion’ and not an illusion, it therefore falls under the definition of 
sense-perception, as one of its varieties. 

In this connection tlie theory must bo mentioned which denies 
the existonc(‘ of indifferent, desinterested states of consciousness. The 
Ego is always (‘motional in some, be it \cry slight, degree. Objects 
are eitlier desirable or undesirable, there are no indifferent ones. 
They are either to be attained or to be shunned. The i::differcnt 
which are assumed in realistic schools are only seemingly indifferent, 
they fall in the class of tliosi? that are to be shunned, since not to b(‘ 
desired means to be .shunned. Neither are there iiit(*rruptioiis in the 
stream of consciousness in a living being. Even in the state of deep 
sleep and in the cataleptic trance there is Sf>me kind of conscious life 
going on. .Moreover consciousness is always a preparation for acthm, 


1 tulya-kdlanij NUT., p. 11. 9. 

* ynw rupmaatwa vedyate^ ibid., p. 11. 8; dtmd is hero, of courac, not tlie 
substantial dtma of the Spiritualists and Realists. 

3 tad rupam dtma^samvedanam pratyahsam, ibid. 

^ fidady-arthdd anyat^ ibid. 

^ sd Idcit citta-av€tsthd yasydm atmanah samvtdannm iia j)rntyalsnm 
sydtf ibid. 

® jfidmim era. 

’ This self-consciousness is mrvikalpnla only in respect of lal])attd = iabda- 
samsarga-yogyatd, but evidently not m respect of the other primordial or 
transcendental kalpand = grdhya-grdJiahi-kaipand. Some I'ibetaus on this score 
maintain that scU'Consciousness is already a construction ot our imagination. 
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by its very essence it is such. It can consequently never be absolu- 
tely desinterested. The Ego as an element of interestedness accompa- 
nies every conscious state. 

Thus the Ego of Indian philosophy after having been enthroned 
as the Highest Brahma in the Upanishads, is constituted as apure 
substance in Sankhya and as a qualified substance in the Realistic 
schools. It then descends in Hinayanato the position of a simple 
stream of thought with the functions of a sixth sense. It looses even 
that position in the logical school and becomes an accompanying 
element of every mental state, a kind of <• transcendental appercep- 
tion », transcendental because the bifurcation of consciousness into 
subject and object precedes every possible experience. It then belongs 
to the a })riori conditions of a possible experience. However, as will be 
seen later on,^ at the end of its career, in the reformed Vedanta, 
in the Madhyainika school and the mixed schools of Madhyamika- 
Svatantrika-Sautrantika andMadhyamika-Prasangika-Yoga- 
cara it again soars up and reasserts its i)osition of the Highest 
Brahma.’'* 


§ 5. IlrSTORT OP THE INDIAN VIEWS ON SENSE-PERCEPTION. 

The earliest systematical view of perception is represented by the 
theory of thf Sankhyas. According to this system, as already 

1 Cp. on this point K. Obtrmiller's translation of U ttar ' - tantra in 
the latest Acta Oriental ia. 

2 This, of course, is only a very breef account of the Indian views in respect 
of what never since lJume’s time has been justly regarded as the most puzzle in 
psychology ii (W. James). It will be noticed however that the lllnaynuists, since 
they describe the self {pudtjala) as an aggregate (8nmslara-samuha\ of which each 
part, as to its being, is a separate fact (ff^arma), fall in line with the Associatiooists 
in England and France and tJic Herbartians in Germany; Vedrmta, Sankhya 
and the Indian Realists favour a Spiritualist theory, compared with which the 
theory of'the Buddhist logicians can be characterized as a kind of Transcendenta- 
list theory. Kant, as is well known, had besides his theory of a Transcendental 
Apperception, a theory of an <i inner sense », which enu be stimulated by our internal 
objects Uider innere Sinn von un8 selbsf afficiert wt. Je»), just as the outer senses 
are stimulated by external objects. This part of Kant’s theory coincides almost 
completely with the Naiyuika view. Nay, even the perception of the Ego is on 
both sides produced through the inuer sense — nder Gegen8innd des inneren Sinnes. 
das Ichn, (CPR., p. 47 J). This roust be rendered in Sanscrit as dtfnd dntara8ya 
idriyasya arthahy and we find this stated exactly in the Tarka-Bhiisi, p. 28. 
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mentioned above,' all the variety of changing ])erceptions are 
physiological reflexes, unconscious by themselves but receiving a bur- 
rowed consciousness from the light reflected upon them by the 
SooL The Internal Organ* is one of the first evolutes of pri- 
mordial matter; it is called the Great Principle,* because it is 
illimited in its action, it embraces everything cognizable. It is assisted 
by five outer senses, every one having its own respective limited 
field of objects. These agents assume in the act of cognition each its 
own part; the outer sense perceives, the internal organ 
judges, the Soul illumines.* 

The medical schools likewise assume a Soul, an Internal Organ, 
and five outer organs of sense. The stufiT, out of which these five organs 
are composed, corresponds to the five kinds of external matter. Every 
organ is active only in its own limited field, because of the principle 
that similar can be apprehended only by similars, a principle, as is 
well known, also assumed by the philosophers of ancient Greece. 
The organ of sight, e. g., can apprehend only colours, because both 
the organ and the colours are of the nature of the element fire, etc.* 
The internal organ is likewise physical, it (onsists of a single atom* 


^ Cp. above, p. 164. 

^ huddhi — antaMaranoy its functiou haing adhyavasdya ajudgmeDt»; tLe 
functions of ahamlura and mannh are associated with it. 
niahat 

^ According to the definition of Isvarakrsna, kSLr. 5, perception is percep- 
tual judgment (prntivisaya-adhyavasaya), but according to Varsagapya (Tatp., 
p. 105. lu), it 18 mere sensation {dlocand-mdtram), produced by the senses casbu- 
ming the form of the objects {indrtydndm artha-dkdremi parinatdudm). The 
Sankbya - sutras assume both the indefinite sensation {nirvikalpaka} and the 
definite judgment (satikalpaka), with evidently only a difference of degree between 
them; the real perception is for them the definite one 

^ In the Sankhya system the five sense-organs and the five corresponding 
elements of matter are produced in a parallel evolution from a rudimentary 
personality {ahamkdra), they are therefore called products of a personality 
{ahanikdrikuni tndrtydni}. In the Nyaya-VaiSesika, the early Yoga, the 
MlmSTiisk and the medical schools this principle is dropped, and the sense- 
organs are composed of the same atoms as the corresponding elements of matter 
{bhautikdni tndrtydni). The Buddhists assume as the seats of the five outev nense- 
faculties five special kinds of a translucent stuff (rupa-proidda). 

6 anutvam atha caikatvam dvau gunau manasah smriau, cp. Cakrapani ad 
1. 8. 6. The Realists therefore, just as the medical schools, denied the possibility of 
two simultaneous feelings or ideas since the internal organ could not at the same 
time be present in two different places. 
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of a special stuff. It moves with infinite speed inside the body from 
one seat of an organ to the seat of another organ, everywhere 
establishing a connection between the Soul and the organ of the outer 
sense. It may be therefore likened to a nervous current ^ imagined as 
something intermediate between the intelligent Soul and the physical 
organ. 

Besides assisting the outer senses in apprehending external objects, 
this internal organ has its own special field of action. It is employed 
not only about external sensible objects, but also about the internal 
operations of our minds,* perceived and reflected on by our&elves. 
Internal or intelligible objects are: the Soul, the Judgment, the 
internal organ, and its special objects, feelings ideas, volitions etc.* 
They are apprehended by the internal organ directly. 

We thus have the following arrangement. The outer senses 
assisted by the inner sense apprehend external objects. The inner 
sense ^ reflect^ upon the operations of our minds and instinctively** 
distinguishes between the desirable and undesirable objects. The 
judgment,® another internal organ, or anotlier function of this organ, 
produces a clear and distinct jierception, but the whole process wants 
to be illuminated by the light coming from the Soul which alone 
makes it conscious. This arrangement does not differ substantially 
from the Sankhya theory. The Intellect is sometimes reckoned as 
a sixth organ, but sometimes only the five outer sense-organs are 
mentioned.’ On this occasion Cakrapani remarks* that this is not 
a contradiction. The medical science, says he, being the fmndation of 
all other sciences,® can occasionally admit and approve of apparently 
conflicting opinions, for it does it always in a special context. In the 
chapter devoted to the sense-faculties their special features are indi- 
cated^® and therefore they are di.stinguished from the intellect in its 

1 Prof Gar be compares the indrtyns of the Sarnkhyas with our ideas of 
the functions of the nervous system, Sankbya Phil., p 235. 

2 mfinasaa tu cintyant a* hah, ibid., I. H. 16. 

•1 matio, manoWthOf huddhtr, dtmd ca ity adhydtma^draiya^guM^samgrahdh 
ibid , 1 8. 12. 

tmnahj ibid. 

uha-mdtnua ntrvikaljxih )ia, ibid., ad IV. 1. 20. 
huddhi adhyai asdya, ibid. 

‘ Ibid, IV. 1. 37 — 40. 

^ Ad 1. 8. 3. 

^ sarva^pdriiata tduni idhtram^ ibid. 
adhika-dharma-yog%ta>id, ibid. 
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owa special sphere of a non-seusuous reflecting organ. But in other 
parts of his work Caraka includes the intellect among the sense- 
faculties and reckons, like the Yaise^ikas and the Sankhyas, six (resp. 
eleven) sense-faculties and organs.^ 

The realistic systems, the Nyaya-VaiSc^ika, the Mimainsa, 
and the Jaina, likewise assume a Soul, an inner sense and five outer 
senses, but their parts in producing cognition are otherwise distributed. 

The function of judgment, i. e., real cognition, is shifted from the 
internal organ to the Soul. According to the Nyaya- VaiSe^ika it 
is a property of the Soul occasionally produced on it by a contact 
with the internal organ. ‘ According to the Mimamsa it is 
consciousness itself.’ Cognition is thus a judgment hy the Soul 
through the organs. It is employed about external sensible objects 
through a double contact of the Soul with the internal organ and of 
the internal with the external one; and about internal objects, feelings, 
ideas and volitions, through the intermediate link of the internal 
organ. The internal organ loses here its function of judgment, but 
retains the functions of assisting the outer senses and perceiving, 
the operations of the mind itself. Sense-perception therefore includes 
a perreptual judgment. Indefinite sensation, although admitted, is but 
a feeble degree of perception. 

The Hinayana Buddhists dropped the Soul altogether, ''ut spiri- 
tualized the internal organ. The whole business of cognition was then 
thrust upon this internal organ. It was supposed to assist the outer 
senses in apprehending external objects and to cognize directly the 
internal operations of the mind. The intellect then became the sixth 
organ coordinated to the five external organs and having its own 
special objects in cognizing the interna] world. « According to the 
Vaibha?ikas the eye sees, says Vasubandhu, the intellect cognize.s».^ 

1 lo Sankya buddhi, ahamkara, manas are three different internal organs 
having each its own function. In NjSya-Vaiiesika buddhi, upalabdhi, jiiana 
(not manas) are synonyms, NS., I. 1. 15. In Buddhism citta, manas, vyitdna are 
synonyms denoting pure sensation, hot buddhi = adhgavasaya =niicnga — sanjM 
mean conception, which is then an object of tiumas. In the idealistic schools 
of Mahayaua pure sensation is termed pratgaksa and vijilana becomes sakdra, 
i. e., an image or conception. 

* The dtma of NySya-Vaiseeika is svalo'eid rupam nityam, sarvagatam, 
eetanS-yogSd eetanam, na svarupatah, TS., p. 79—80. 

* The dtmS, of the Mim.imsakas is caitanya-rupam. caitanyam buddhi- 
Idksanam, ibid., p. 94. 

* AKU., 1. 4L*. 
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According to the principle of Dependent 'Origination, cognition 
is interpreted in early Buddhism as the compresence ^ of at least 
three elements: pure consciousness, an object and a sense-organ. This 
produces sensation.* An image, conception * or judgment are produ- 
ced by the addition of the element of conception, but the element 
of pure consciousness is present in every cognition. It is entered 
into the system of elements as a sixth organ,* but Yasubandhu' 
remarks that it is not an organ at all in the sense in which the 
other organs are understood to be organs; nevertheless for the sake 
of symmetry the intellect is reckoned as a sixth organ, because 
there is an analogy between, e. g., the organ of sight apprehending 
a coloured surface and pure consciousness employed in watching the 
operations of our mind perceived by ourselves. These operations are 
the special objects of the « sixth sense**, while in the perception of the 
external sensible objects it only assists the work of the other senses. 
We thus - 'u early Buddhism already that sharp division between 
pure sensation and conception which, although in another arrangement, 
is so an outstanding a feature of Buddhist logic. The » sixth sense**, 
which replaces here the sixth sense of the Sankhyas, of the me- 
dical and realistic schools together with their Soul, is entered 
into the system of elements as the « group of pure consciousness**® 
and distinguished from the «group of concepts**’ and the other 
groups. 

In Mahuyuna this arrangement is radically changed. The school 
of the Madhyamikas must be left out of account, because of their 
negative attitude to logic in general.® But the early Ideal 'i.sts, Asanga 
and Vasubandhu, when denying the reality of an external world 
converted the whole of cognition into a process of watching the 
operations of our own minds. Instead of an external world they 
assumed a «.'tore of consciousness**.® This however was repudiated by 


1 sannipdtalK 

2 spar^ah = traydnam sannipdtah, 

* ha^jfld. 

4 mana-ayatana— sasthendriya-^indrtydiita^d, cp. CC., p. 96. 
AK. I. 16, cp. CC.’, p. 64. 
vijfldna-skandha. 

7 sanjfid-skandha, 

Cp. my Nirvana, p. 141, n. 

9 dlaya^vijfldna. 
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Dignaga and Dharmakirti as a Soul in disguise.^ They then 
finally established in Buddhist logic the two heterogeneous elements 
of a non-constructive pure sensation and a constructive or conceptual 
synthesis. This together with the theory of introspection and the 
theory of images and names are the fundamental features of Buddhist 
epistemology. 

The lesson to be derived fiom this historical development is that 
the idea of a pure, imageless consciousness has always been alive in 
Indian philosophy. We meet it in the ••Soul» of the Sankhyas and 
the medical schools, in the imageless cognition* of the Realists, in the 
"group of consciousness" or the «sixth sense** of Hinayana, and in 
the «pure sensation** of the Logicians. But the latter alone maintain 
that "Sense perception is pure sensation**, devoid of every mnemic or 
every intelligible element For all the other schools who have intro- 
duced into their doctrine the difference between an indefinite and 
a definite perception the difference is only one of degree, sensation is 
an incomplete perception, real cognition is produced by the definite 
perception. But for the Buddhists it is just the contrary, real cogni- 
tion is pure sensation, because it is non-constructive and therefore not 
subjective, not artificial. It is the point where we come in touch with 
ultimate reality, with the Thing-in-Itself, with the pure object or pure 
existence. This is also the reason why the later Vedantins rallied 
in this point to Buddhist logic. Utilizing a dictum of the TJpanishads 
they defined sense-perception as the »not-indirect>>’ knowledge which, 
as we have seen, is the real meaning of the Buddhist definition. They 
identified it with the direct feeling of the Absolute, the One-without- 
the-Second, the undifferentiated pure Brahma. 

The definition of the Realists mentions that sense-perception is 
produced by a sensory stimulus and that it includes the perceptual 
judgment. 

The definition of Asanga is verbally the same as the one by 
Dharmakirti, but it did not contain all its implications. 

Vasubandhu apparently had produced two definitions. The first 
is the one he inserted in his «Vada-vidhi>>. It states that "sense- 
perception is that cognition which is produced from the object itself **. 
By this emphasis of « itself** the ultimately real object, the mere 
efficiency of a point-instant is meant. This definition has been severely 

I Cp. vol. II, p 329, n. 

^ pratyaksa^aparcksa, cp. my Nirvllaa, p. 159, n. 2 
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criticized by Dignaga, since it to closely resembles the first part of 
the definition of the realists, nproduced from a contact between object 
and sense-organ », and is apt to be misinterpreted in a realistic sense. 
In a subsequent work, Vsda-vidhana, Yasubandhu probably 
corrected his definition and made it consonant with the one of Digna ga, 
but since the work is lost, we cannot know it exactly. 


§ 6. Some eubopean paballels. 

We have seen that the main point at issue between the Buddhist 
theory of knowledge and its opponents in India is whether sense- 
perception in its strict meaning, qua sense-perception, includes also 
the perceptual judgment or not This question can also be asked in 
the form: is pure sense-intuition, or pure sensation, a reality? And 
that question is intimately connected with the further question: are 
there really two and only two separate sources of knowledge, sensibi- 
lity and understanding? We have seen that the doctors of the school 
of the Sarvastivadins who were great masters in the psychology of 
trance had noticed that our senses may be intensely absorbed in the 
contemplation of a blue patch, absorbed to the exclusion of any other 
incoming stimulus, while our understanding does not know anything 
about it, and we are not able to assert the judgment <'this is blue». 
We have seen that Dharmakirti invites us to repeat an experiment 
in introspection which proves the reality of an element of pure sensa- 
tion. We have also seen that the Indian realists concede the point to 
a certain extent, in so far as they admit a double sense-i-erception, an 
indefinite, confused one and a definite one which includes a perceptual 
judgment. The Buddhist point is that there is a pure sensation, or 
intuition, which is followed* by a perceptual judgment. The contrary 
point is that there is a confused as well as a definite sense-perception 
and that the latter includes® a perceptual judgment. The difference 
seems to be very slight, cet it is fundamental, the whole edifice of 
Buddhi-'t philosophy stands and falls with it. It is intimately connected 
with Buddhist ontology, the theory of Instantaneous Reality. Pure 
sensation in the ordinary run has no d -ation, i. e., it lasts for one 
moment only and is therefore empirically uncognizable and unutterable. 


1 nkalpena anugamyaie. 

> wjavasayatmaka, NS., I. 1.4. 
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uniitterability is it® characteristic mark. We therefore have called it 
the transcendental element of our knowledge, since although 
uncognizable empiricallj m itself, uncognizable in a sensible image, it 
is the indispensable condition of every empirical percejition, and of all 
real knowledge in geni'ral. 

Others will be more competent to judge whether the history of 
European philosophy contains a doctrine partly or even completely 
coinciding with the Uuddhist one. Our task is to represent tlie Indian 
theory also by the way of contrast in order to make it as clear as 
possible. Its fundamental principle seems to be quite clear, the 
senses and the understanding aie different sources of cognition, different 
not in degree, but in substance, mutually the one the negation of 
the other. However both sources interact, and it is not always easy to 
disentangle their reciprocal parts in actual, i. e., empirical, cognition. 
Since the whole system is founded upon that distinction 'We shall have 
in the course of our investigation several occasions to revert to 
it and to point out the difficulties into which its consequences and 
implications are involved. Would European thought, in a similar 
juncture, appear to be involved in analogous difficulties, this indirectly 
would prove that the difficulties are essential and belong to the 
problem itself. 

Among European philosophers Reid is jirominent by his sharp 
distinction of sensation from perception and from ideal revival. The 
word fsensation* connotes with him only a subjective state without 
implying any awareness of an external object. To have a sensation is 
only to have a certain kind of feeling due to an impression on thi* 
organs of sense, pure sensation would be purely affective consciousness. 
On the other hand, to have a perception is to be aware of an object 
by means of a present sensation. When sensation conveys a meaning 
it is no moic a pure sensation, it becomes perception. Its meaning 
comes not from i-cnsation, but from another source which is the same 
as remembrance and imagination. This theory seems to come very 
near the Indian distinction of pure sensation — nirviJcalpakam 
praiyeJisam, perception as a sensation coupled with imagination — 
savikalpakani pratydksam, and ideal revival or pure imagination — 
kalpana-matram. Iloviever the distinction, though sharply formulated, 
did not lead in the hands of Reid to far reaching consequences and 
became half ehaced in the hands of his successors. 

Neither Locke’s <idea>, as a definite imprint made by outward 
things, nor the lidea* of Hume, which is a • feeling grown fainter •>, 
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make any sufficient distinction in kind between pure sensation and 
full perception.^ 

Althoui'h Leibniz clearly saw that perception was inexplicable on 
mechanical grounds * and was puzzled to find its transcendental origin, 
nevertheless sensation was for him but a confused perception. 

But Kant, at the beginning of his critical period, as is well known, 
reestablished the distinction. He thought that it had been « very much 
detrimental » for philosophy that this essential and « genetic » difference 
became almost fully abolished. Imagination is for Kant a necessary 
ingredient of empirical perception. In this point there is a coincidence 
of his theory with the one of Reid and with the Indian one. But the 
question of pure sensation and pure imagination presents difficulties. 
The first is complicated by Kant’s distinction of sensation and intuition 
and the forms of an a prion pure intuition which are the forms of 
'I ime and Space. We have seen that, for the Buddhists, the forms of 
Time and -c are not an original possession of our mind, but are 
< onstructed by our faculty of productive imagination, just as all other 
.sensible and abstract forms are. .Sensibility as pure sensibility is bj 
itself absfdutely formless. .\8 to productive imagination (viJcdlpa), it is 
in Buddhist logic term which embraces everything which is not 
sensibility. It thus includes Kant’s productive imagination together 
with his understanding, judgment, reason and inference. It could not 
be otherwise for tin* dichotomizing principle alone, since it divides 
all that is cognition in a sensible, purely affective consciousness and 
an intelligible, purely spontaneous and imaginative ona "'ensation and 
iuiaginatiun, says the Buddhist, have each of them their own object 
and their own function. Tlic function of the senses is to make the 
object, the pure object, present, and nothing more. The function of 
imagination i.s to construct its image. The object of pure sensation is 
the pure object, the object of imagination is its image. Without sensa- 
tion, sa)s the Buddhist, <'ur knowledge would be »empty of ieality».® 
> 1 'Without intuition, says KanV *1^ knowledge would be without 
objects, and it would therefore remain entirely empt v> i«If all thought 
(by means of categories) is taken a\\ay from empirical knowledge, no 

1 On th(' contradictions to which Ijocke was led by his want of decision on 
this point cp. T. IT. (4reen, Introduction to Hume’s Treatise. 

2 Mcnadolopry, 17. 

'taatu-Sunya. 

4 CPR., p. 50 and 41. 

Ibid., p. 50. 

^teberbaUk), I 
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knowledge of any object remains, because nothing can be thouglit by 
mere intuition », says Kant. nPure sensation, without any perceptual 
judgment, says Dharmottara, is as though it did not exist at all».^ 
•■Intuitions without concepts arc blind,»‘ says Kant. aWithout con- 
cepts, says the Buddhist, with pure sensation .alone we would never 
know neither where to move nor where to abstain from moving ». 
« These two powers or faculties cannot exchange their functions, sa.\s 
Kant. ” The understanding cannot see, the senses cannot think. The 
same has been said and repeated hundreds of times by the Buddhists. 
"By their union only can knowledge be produced", says Kant* "Both 
these (united) wa.>s of cognition are right means of cognition, says 
the Buddhist, only in respect of successful purposive action (i. e., in 
the empirical field).® ''Neither of these (two) faculties is preferable to 
the other", says Kant.® "Sense-perception, says the Buddhist, is not 
the predominant’ among them. Both sense-perception and inference 
(i. e. sensation and understanding) have equal force ».'* "Pure intuitions 
and pure concepts are only possible a priori", says Kant.® Dharmot- 
tara*® gives to this idea the following turn. "Pure sensation,** says he, 
is the source of our knowledge in that point *® where the perceptual 
judgment,** neglecting (as it were) its own (conceptual functiem, 
assumes the function of sensation, i. e., points to the presence 
of an object in the ken ». The interpretation of such a pure vensation 
is then made over to concents and judgments. 

'fhese coincidences in the* fundamental principle as well as in some 
of its expressions must, for aught I know, be regarded as highly 
remarkable. 

Modern psychology, as well as modern ejustemology, have forsaken 
the standpoint of a « genetic » difl'erence in kind between sensation and 

1 osat-lajpa, N'BT., p. 10 0. 

* CPU., p. 41. 

* Ibid., p. 41. 

* Ibid. p. 41. 

’■> Up. vol. II, p .scj 

* Ibid., p 41 

* TSP., pratyaksam na jyfstham priniiaiiam. 

** tulya-bala .NBT., p. 6. 12. 

» Ibid., p. 41. 

10 XBT , p 16. 16. 

11 kevatam pratyaliSaui, 

1* yatrarthf. 

13 prntyal'sn-purrnln'dhynvfisayai. 
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conception, and have reverted to a difference of degree and a difference 
of complexity. W. James delivers himself on this subject in the 
following way.^ «It is impossible to draw' any sharp line of distinction 
between the barer and the richer consciousness, because the moment 
we get beyond the first crude sensation all our consciousness is 
a matter of suggestion, and the various suggestions shade gradually 
into each another, being one and all products of the same machinery 
ot association. In the director consciousness fewer, in the remoter 
more associative processes are brought into play». James says, «<the 
moment we get beyond the first crude sensation »•. The Buddhist 
would have rejoined that just this first moment of crude sensation is 
pure sensation. That all the rest is a matter of suggestion, does not 
contradict, but only corroborate*' the proposition that the first moment 
is not a matter of suggestion, it is pure sensation. Since the 
essence of reality is instantanecus, the circumstance that i)iire sensa- 
tion lasts for a moment only, does not speak against its reality, on 
the contrar>, it suppoits it. This reality is uiicognizable in discursive 
thought and therefore unutterable, hut such is the character of ulti- 
mate reality as revealed in sensation. « Therefore, as Plato long ago 
taught — though tlie lesson seems to require to be taught anew to 
each generation <»f philosophers — a consistent sensationalism must he 
speechless 

According to B. Russel,'’ “theoretically, though often not practi- 
cally, we can, in our perception of an object, separate the part wliich 
IS due to past experience from tlie part which proceeds without 
mnemic influences out of the character of the object»; “Sensation is a 
theoretical core in the actual experience, the actual experience is 
the perception This would fall in line w ith the opinion of the Indian 
Realists for whom “definite perception »• is the real sense-perception. 
1>. Russel adds that “there are grave difficulties in carrying out 
these definitions". The fuiidinnental difficulty is of course this, that when 
a momentary sensation is .separated from every vestige of mnemic 
elements, it is, as Dharmottara says, no knowledge at all, “as if non- 
existent »» {afiat-halpa)\ it is, as Kant thought and as the Indian Realists 
were forced to admit, not knowledge, but a “t-anscendental» (atirulrhfa) 
source of knowledge. 


1 Psychology, 11, p. 75. 

2 T. II. Green, Introd. to Hume’s Treatise, p. 36 (1398;. 

' Analysis of the Mind, p. 131. 

12 ' 
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According to Sigwart, the perception of the form «this is gold» 
contains an inference, «sohaM ieh sage „ dies ist Gold interpretier e 
ich das Fftaenomen durch einen allgenmnen Begriff and volleiehe einen 
{ivhsumptions-SeUussn} This -'’ould mean that every perception con- 
tains an inference, but Sigwart thinks that pure sensation (das tm 
strengsten Sinne injectiv direct W^hrgenotntnene, von jeder Inter- 
pretation losgemachte)^ conveys the perception of colours only, 
«who sees a rainbow can only tell that he sees colours arranged 
in a certain manner*. The Buddhist maintains that by pure sensation 
<>we really perceive the blue, but we do not know that it is blue» 
(nUam vijanati, m tu uniJam iti» vijdnuti). As soon as we tell 
that it is blue, we have already compared it with the non-blue, 
and this the senses alone cannot achieve. A consistent sensation- 
alism must be speechless. 

Among modern philosophers H. Bergson has attempted to rees- 
tablish the barrier between the senses and the understanding. «The 
capital error, says he, consists in seeing but a difference oi intensity 
between pure perception and memory instead of a difference in nature)).’ 
< There is in perception something that does not exist at all in 
iiiemor), and that is an (ultimate) reality intuitively grasped*.'* This 
seems to coincide with the Buddhist theory, the theory, namely that 
pure sense-perception grasps the ultimately real.® The difference, 
however, is that for the Buddhist this ultimate reality is transcen- 
dental, it IS only felt, it is unutterable and uncognizable by discur- 
sive thought, it IS just the contradictorily opposed part of everything 
utterable.* 


1 Logik, II, p. 39 ). 

» lb d., p .393. 

Matu re et Mcmoirc, p. CO. 

* Ibid., p. 71. 

•* nttnkalpaliam pratydksam paramarthasat ijfhnnti. 

*■ That Bergs on’s perception is not at all pure, that discursive thought con<- 
stantly intervenes in it, that in every empirical sensation conceptual relations ai e 
preseiit, has been pointed out by 0. Hamelin and R. Hubei t, cp. Revue de 
Metaph., 1926, p. 347. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ULTIMATE KEALITY 
(rARAMARTHA^AT). 

§ 1. AVhAT is ultimately BEAL. 

The two preceding chapters and the introduction must have elicited 
with sufficient clearness the manner in which the Buddhists of the 
logical school have tackled the problem of Ultimate Reality.^ Positively 
the real is the efficient,* negatively the real is the non-ideal.* 
The ideal is the constructed, the imagined, the workmanship of our 
understanding. The non-constructed is the real. The empirical thing 
is a thing cuL..trncted by the synthesis of our productive imagination 
on the basis of a sensation.* The ultimately real is that which strictly 
coiresponds to pure sensation alone. Although mixed together in the 
empirical object, the elements of sensation and imagination must be 
separated in order to determine the parts of pure reality* and of 
pure reason * in our cognition. After this separation has been achieved 
it has appeared that we can realize in thought and express in speech 
only that part of our cognition which has been constructed by imagina- 
tion. We can cognize only the imagined superstructure of reality, but 
not reality itself. 

It may be not amiss to repeat here all the expressions witlt 
the help of which this unexpressible reality has nevertheless been 
expressed. It is — 

1) the pure object,^ the object cognized by the senses in a pure 
sensation, that is to say, in a sensation which is purely passive,* which 
is different in kind from the spontaneity of the intellect:* 


1 paramdrtha-sat, 
artha-l'riyd-fcdrin, 
nirvikalpaha, 

4 vtkalpena anugatah saksdi-kdrah, 
sattd^mdtTcm. 

Suddhd kedpand. 

< Suddha- irtkah. 

^ sva-TMika. 

V This Bpoutaueity is called jiidnasga prdpako vydpdrah^ cp. M3T., p. 15.J. 
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2) every such object is « unique » in all the three worlds,^ it is 
absolutely separate,’ i. e., unconnected in whatsoever a way with all 
the other objects of the universe;’ 

3) it is therefore an exception to the rule that every object is 
partly similar and partly dissimilar to other objects, it is absohitely 
dissimilar,* only dissimilar, to whatsoever objects; 

4) it has no extension in space’ and nO' duration in time;* 
although an indefinite sensation produced by an unknown object can 
be localized in time and space, but this localization is akeady the 
work of the understanding which locates the object in a constructed 
space and in an imagined time; 

5) it is the point-instant of reality, ’’ it has no parts between 
whidi the relation of preceding and succeeding would obtain, it is 
infinitesimal time, the differential* in the running existence of 
a thing; 

<i) it is indivisible,* it has no parts, it is the ultimate simple; 

7) it is pure existence; 

8) it is pure reality; 

9) it is the «o»n essence » of the thing'* as it is strictly in 
itself; 

10) it is the particular'* in the sense of the extreme concrete 
and particular; 

1 1 ) it is the efficient,'* is is pure efficiency, nothing but effi- 
ciency; 

12) it stimulates the understanding and the reason to construct 
images and ideas; 

1 traUolya-vydtrtta. 

2 prthal'. 

3 sarvato vyarrtta. 

^ aiyanta-t'Haksana. 
dtia-ananugata^ 
kdla-ananugata, 

* ksana = srdtaksa^. 

^ purvdpara-hhdga^mkdla-kala-kald — kfana. 

® an^avatjavin = niramia, 

10 satta-mdtram, 

11 v<utu-matram. 

12 8Vo-laksana. 

13 vydkti. 

w artha^kriyd^kdrin. 

15 vikdlpa-uipatti-iaktumaU 
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13) it is non-empirical, i. e., transcendental;' 

14) it is unutterablfc ® 

What is it then? It is something or it is nothing? It is just 
something, only something, something «1 know not what*. It is an 
X, it is not a zero. It could be at least likened to a mathematical 
zero, the limit between positive and negative magnitudes. It is 
a reality. It is even tJw reedity, * the ultimately real element of 
existence. There is no other reality thaii this, all other reality is 
borrowed from it An object which is not connected with a sensation, 
with sensible reality, is either pure imagination, or a mere name, or 
a metaphysical object Ileality is synonymous with sensible existence, 
with particularity and a Thing-in-Itsclf.* It is opposed to Ideality, 
generality and thought-construction.® 


J} 2. Tuk i'AKTi(;iifi./\E rs the cltimate reality. 

.\11 objects of cognition are divided into general or universals and 
individual nr particulars. 

'J'he particular alone is the real object, the universal is an unreal 
object* or a non-object,' a mere name.® 

Familiar as this theory is to the student of logic from the times 
of Guillaume d’Occam who also maintained that «the only thing that 
exists is the individual)*, it has in Buddhist logic a special baring. 
The diHerence between individual and universal is here much more 
radical than it was a.s.sumed by the schoolmen. A man, a C(>w, a jar etc. 

1 WO Bnmvrti-sal — paramdrtlui~sat, jnatiBnu prapaifitum asakyah. The 
idea of « transcendental II would be (ityanta^paroksa . The mdnasa^pratyakBa which 
is the next moment and equally nirvikalpaka is bo designated, cp. toI. II, p. 383; 
it is not present to me that the term should be used with reference to indrtya- 
pratyaksa. But the Naiyayiks, cp. Tarka-dipik.i, characterize the nirvikalpaka- 
])ratyalf>a as atindriya, and atxndriya - atyanta-paroksa. 

^ anahhUdpyft — avdeya - anvpdkhya ^ aniriacaniya] from those four terms 
which mean the same, the third is preferred by the Madhyamikas and the last 
by the Vedantins, they then carry corresponding connotation. 

3 vastu-hhuta ~ vastu era, cp. NBT., p. 69. 2. 

* vastu = sattd — svnlaksann — paramdriha-sat, 

* avastu = anartha samdnya -= dropita ^ parilalpita, 

« avastu. 

’ an-artha. 

^ samjnd-mdtram. 
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will not be particulars, the particiAar is here onlj the underlying;^ 
sensible point-instant of efficient reality. The general image constructed 
by thought with reference to this point-instant is a universal. Only 
this sensible point-instant is the real paiticular, it alone represents 
the ultimately real Tiling- in- Itself. <<The particular which is (empi- 
rically) cognized, says the Buddhist,* is not the ultimately real thing ». 
A fire which burns and cooks is a real fire, that is to say. its burning 
and cooking Is real. But the fire, which we extend mentally to all 
fires, to all burning and to all cooking, represents its general shape, 
it is not at all real.^ This general fire can neither bum, nor cook, it 
can only be imagined. 

The Indian Bealists assume a three-fold real existence expressible 
in words. A word can express an individual, a species or form and an 
abstract universal.* The two first classes, the individual and its form, 
correspond to the Buddhist particular,^ but from the Buddhist stand- 
point they are not particulars at all, just because, as the Naiyayiks 
maintain, they can all be expressed in speech by connotative names. 
From the Buddhist point of view, whatsoever can be expressed in 
speech by a name, is a universal. The particular is unexpressible." 
since it is the ultimate pacticular, the 'J'hing-iu-Itself.'’ 

Thus it is that the Particular and the I'niversal may lie mutu- 
ally defined as the negations of one another, they arc correlated as the 
real and the unreal,* as the efiicient and the non-eificient,* as the non- 
constructed and the constructed,^” the non-artificial and the artificial.^ ‘ 
the non imagined and tlie imagined,^^ the uncognizablc and the cogni- 
zable,** the unutterable and the utterable,** the own essence and the gene- 


1 upaddnam. 

2 adhyavaaiyamanam sralalsanam 7ia parnmdriha-snt, cp. Tiltp., p. 341. 26. 

3 Ibid., cp. vol. II, p. 424. 

4 vyakti-ahrti-jdti, cp. NS., II. 2. 63. cp. TSP., p. 281. 4 ff. 

TSP., p. 282. fi. 

® dbhildpa-samsarga-yogyasya aniayino (a)svalak^analidt, Tatp., p. 342. 

7 svalahsanam — paramartha-sat, 

8 vastUy avastu, 

8 samartha^ asamartha. 

10 ntmkdlpal'a, kalpita. 

11 akrtrimaj Irtrima. 

18 auaropiia^ dropita, 

18 jiianetia aprdpya, prapya, 

14 anahhUdpya^ nbhtlapya. 
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ral essence/ the thing shorn of all its extensions and the thing containing 
albeit quite rudimentary extension* the unique and the non>unique,* 
the non-repeated and the repeated^ in space-time, the simple and 
the composite, ‘ the indivisible and the divisible,* the transcendental 
thing and the empirical thing,^ the essence unshared by others and 
the essence shared by others,* the external and the internal,* the 
true and the spurious,^* the non-dialectical and the dialectical,^* the 
significant and the insignificant,** the unformed and the form,** 
the Thing-in-Itself and the phenomenon.** Thus to exist means to be 
a particular or, as Leibniz expressed it, «to be a being is to be one 
being)), to be a monad. 


§ 3. Reality is undtterahle. 

Ideality or thought-construction, being by its very definition 
something that can be ex])ressed in a name,*"’ it is clear that reality, 
as pure reality, the contradictorily op]>osed thing to ideality, must be 
something that cannot be expressed in speech. A reality which is 
stripped off from every relation and every construction, which has 
neither any position in time and space **' nor any characterizing 
quality, cannot be expressed, because t’ ere is in it nothing to be 
expressed, except the fact that it has produced a quite indefinite 
sensation. If a patch of l)liie has lu'oduced a visual sensation, wc 
mu.st distinguish in this mental occurrence two radically different fact.s. 


1 svfdaksana, sdnidnya-luksana, 

2 sarvato vydvrtta, arydrrtia. 
trailokya-rydvritaj aryaiitta. 

* deia-kdln-anugataj anannrjata. 
anavayayin^ avayavxu, 
ahkinna, hhinna. 

7 pnramdrtha-sat, sanirrU-snt 
^ OSddhdraM, addhdranaAaksana . 

2 bdhyam, abdhyatn. 

10 analikam, ahkum. 

11 viruddha^dharma-exdhyasifiniy anadhyasfou 

12 atuccka, tucchn, 
i.'i nirdkdra, Sahara. 

1+ svalaksana -= paramdrtha-sai^ samrrti-sat — sumdnya-]akso>»n. 
i"* Cp. NB., p. 7. 20 — ahhildpa-samsarga’yogya-pratibhasa^pratitifi kalpax^n 
10 Although the point- instant is the reality, but its position in time and space 
are cou struct ed by our interect. 
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In the firist moment a sensation is produced, it is the real moment of 
a fresh cognition. Wc have cognized the blue, but we as yet do not 
know that it is the blue.^ The sense of vision which alone has 
produced this cognition is by itself uncapable of imparting to it any 
definiteness. It therefore commits, so to speak, all further work to its 
associate, the understanding, which operates upon the material supplied 
by the senses and constructs with the help of mnemic elements a 
conception. This conception alone is capable of being expressed in 
speech. The thing as it is in itself, its unshared essence, can never 
receive such a name, it is unexpressible. A conception and a name^ 
thus always refer to many moments. The pure reality of a single 
moment is unutterable. A reflex whose scope is strictly limited to the 
objective reality of one moment is susceptible neither of conceptual 
determination nor of linguistic expression. 

To maintain that ultimate reality, the thing as it is in itself, can 
neither be conceived nor named means that it cannot be cognized 
by consistent logical methods, in this sense the Thing-in-Itself is 
nncognizable. 


§ 4. IIkALITY PROUl’CKS A VIVID TMAOE. 

A further characteristic of ultimate reality, whose mark is causal 
efficiency, also refers to tlie.element present in the ken. It consists in 
the fact that it produces a sensation followed by a vivid imago,’’ 
whereas only a vague iinagc^ is produced in memory by the thought 
of an absent object or by its name in ''peech. Moreover, according to 
another interpretation,® the degree of vividness changes in an inverse 


1 T8P., p. 12 — 22—calcsur vijHana-sangi (or sainangi, or aamsargi) nilam 
vtjandti, na tu mlam it%, already quoted by Dignaga in Pr. samucc. vitti from 
the Abhidhanna-sutra. 

2* dhi^dhxant cp. TS., p. 274 flf. 18. 

^ sphufa-pratthhdsa =- sphuta^mrbhasa -= sphutdbha=itSada-=viiadabha = 
r= spft^ta not to be confounded with apasta in the sense of logically clear and 
distinct, it then ■= niScita ssfntyala, 

asphvta — aniada =- kalpita = nUetta. 

•'» Dharmottara’s interpretation, NBT., p. 13. 2 flf., is probably wrong, for the 
^ame object cannot produce presentations ?ivid and vague, or else it must be 
undelrstood as referring to the sameness of one consecutive line of existence. 
Vinitadeva's interpretation of aannidhdna as presence is preferable, cp. vol. II, 
p. 35., D. 1—2; cp. TSP., p. 169. 21, 610. 13, 176. 23 — aannidhir sadbhavah] cp 
'J'Stp., p. 13. 8 — satnvddalfam sad bhrdntam api.., pramdnnnu 
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ratio to the distance at which the object is situated. This obvious 
and simple fact, the fact namely that a present and near object 
produces a vivid image and that a remote or absent one produces 
a dim or vague one has received a special interpretation in tlic light 
of the theory of Instantaneous Being. According to this theory, we 
have at every moment « another » object. One and the same real object 
cannot produce a vivid image in one case and a vague one in another 
case. It would be a contradiction, for in the light of this theory this 
would mean that it produces both at once. The Realist contends that the 
vividness and vagueness are in the cognition, not in the object.^ The 
same object can produce different impressions at different times in 
the same observer, or at the same time in different observers, because, 
says the Realist, images arise a posteriori, not a priori,^ they cor- 
respond to external reality, for him they are not subjective creations 
superimposed upon a heterogeneous reality. 

The vividncsa of the sensuous image, however, is something quite 
different from the clearness and distinctness of an abstract thought 
or of a mneniic representation.® It is apparently just the contrary 
of it. Viicaspatinii.sra records an interesting controversy on the 
question of the origin of our representation of an extended body.* 
According to the Buddhist this representation is a construction of 
(iroductive imagination, or of abstract thought,’’ and therefore illusive. 
Reality does not consist of extended and perdurable bodies, but ot 
point-instants }>ieked up in momentary sensations and constituting 
a string of events. Our reason then by a process of synthesis, so to 
.speak, computes these moments and produces an integrated image, 
which is nothing but an imagined mental computat'on.® The Realist 
objects that a unity would never be produced in this way. He tlierefore 
maintains that the extended body exists really and is apprehended by 


1 sphutaivam apt jneyaha-riiesa eva, na samreiiana-vi''esah, cp. NK., 
p. 267. T4. 

paraRcah i>ratyapnh, «(. pra/.i/fflHcaA, cp. NK., p. 209. 19. With the meaning 
nf pnranc and pratyane in this context cp. Thtp., p. 84. 18, rrhere paraii is like- 
wise fised in the sense of n posterior* in a contro -rsj with the Vaiyiikarsnas 
who assume that the names logically precede and give shape to ideas. 

s niyaia-akara niicita-alSra — iiiyata buddhih — paricthinnam jfulnum - 
■= bcail-iex. 

s ithSlatfa. cp. NK., p. 2G2. ff. 

'■ vikalpa, ibid., p. 263. 9. 

• sanknlandtmaka, ibi<'., p. 26:!. 10. 
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the senses directly. In support of his view he refers to the Buddhist 
interpretation of the phenomenon of vividness. He quotes Dharma- 
kirti-^ and says that if the extended body \rould have been a thought- 
construction, it would never have produced any vivid representation, 
because, says he, «iiiiagination (or abstract conceptual thinking) 
cannot produce a vivid image of the objectu. The Buddhist then 
wswers that there is here no direct vividness, the representation of 
in extended body is constructed by conceptual thought, it is vague, 
general and abstract. However it receives an indirect vividness through 
a simultaneous sensation, the vividness belongs to the sensuous 
substrate.^ He apparently thinks that as long as conceptual abstract 
thought or productive imagination has not started to operate, the 
vivid reflex is a simple moment, the momentary object has neither 
extension, nor duration. But this again the Bealist rejects. He says 
that the extended body, according to the Buddhist, has not been 
apprehended by sensation, and it is only in that case, viz, if it would 
have been apprehended by the senses dinctly, that it could have 
produced a vivid image. 

The same problem is discussed by Santirak^ita and Kama- 
lasila.* We find in their work the following considerations. A vivid 
image and a non-vivid or vague one ^ are two quite different things, 
different in kind, as different as a visual sensation is from a gustatory 
one. If therefore a name, or a, concept, refer to a vague and general 
image, it does not in the least refer to that genuine reality which is 
reflected in a pure sensation. A person who has one of his limbs burnt 
by fire, has of this fire quite a different representation than a per 
son who knows fire only in the way of a general concept or a name. 
Just so is the sensation of heat vividly felt when it is an object of 
sensuous actual experience, whereas it is not felt at all, if nothing 
but the name of heat is pronounced, because the name can evoke 
only the general and vague idea of heat.* 


1 Ibid., p. 268. 12, the paMage has not jet been identified, but belongs most 
probably to Dharmakirti. 

S vtkdlpa-anubaTtdha, ibid. 

s tad-upadhtr, ibid. 

* cp. TS. and T8P., pp. 280 — 281. 

5 tpasta, aspaata. 

• atdlakaanam avdeyam eva, ibid., p. 230. 4; avy»padei-yam aralakaanam 
ibid., p. 280. 9. 
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The vagueness is thus not a matter of degree, but it is an intrinsic 
property of all mental constructions which can never seize the object 
in its concrete vividness.^ 


§ 5. Ultimate reality is dynamic. 

Dharmakirti says® «the object cognized by sense-perception is the 
particular essence of that object**. The particular essence, he then 
explains, is that essence which produces a vivid image.® The image is 
either vivid or vague. Only the vivid is produced by the presence* 
of the particular essence of the object. We cannot even say that it is 
an image, because we do not yet realize its features, it is simply 
a vivid impression which, as it fades away, will be replaced by a clear 
and distinct image. This clear and distinct image is the workmanship 
of the understanding which has been lead to construct it by the 
impression, i. e.. by a stimulus coming from the object. But the image 
is an internal, subjective construction called forth by a point- 
instant of external reality. This reality is by no means similar to the 
object, it is only the cause stimulating our intidlect. Cause and effect, 
as has been sufficiently proved by our examination of the Buddhist 
theory of causation, need not at all to be similar. 

The question is then raised, why is it that this <• particular** alone, 
this essence which is not similar to the image, is nevertheless the 
exclusive object cognized in pure sense-perception?* Are we not firmly 
convinced in seeing a fire, that it is before us in rhe external 
world just as it is represented in our image internally?'* No, says 
Dharmakirti, the particular essence alone is in the external world, 
because it alone is the ultimately real element.® Why is that? Why 
is it that the particular essence is alone the ultimately real element? 
Because, says Dharmakirti, it alone is efficient, the essence of 


1 This also seems to be toe opinion of B. Buss el, when be says, Analysis 
of Mind, p. 222, nour images eTen of quite particular occurrences have always 
a greater or less degree of Tagueness. That is to say, the occurrence might have varied 
within certain limits without causing our image to 'iry recognizibly ». 

2 NB., p. 12. 18. 

Ibid., p. 12. 1. 8. We here accept the interpretation of Yinitadeva, 
according to which sannidhana means presence in the ken. 

4 NBT., p. 18. 8. 

•'* Ibid, vahnir dr.<ydtma1:a era avaatyate, 

e NB., p. 18. 10. 
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reality is just only its capacity to be efficient.^ Under reality 
we can understand nothing over and above the bare fact of efficiency.® 
The image is not efficient. The fire is not the flaming object of 
a definite shape and extension which we deem present before us, but 
it is merely a moment of caloric energy, the rest is imagination.® The 
jar is not the extended body having definite colour, shape, tactile 
qualities and duration, which is present in our imagination, but it is 
an efficient moment represented, e. g., in the fact of pouring water, 
the rest is imagination.'* And again not the general picture of pouring 
water, but the particular fact. 

When a leg is broken by the stroke of a stick, real is only the 
fact that it is broken; stick, stroke and leg are our interpretation of 
that fact by imagination,® they are extended, general and imagined; 
real is only the jiarticular point. 

External reality is only the force which stimulates imagination, 
but not the extended body, not the stuff, not the matter; the energy 
alone. Our image of an external thing is onh' an effect of.* it is produ- 
ced by, external efficient reality. 

Thus reality is dynamic,’ all the elements of the external world 
are mere force.^. 


6. The Monad and thi Atom. 

Since the ultimate particular is thus an infinitesimal external 
reality, how is it related to the atom whicii i-' also an infinitesimal 
external reality? The Buddhist theory of Matter has been mentioned 
above.® According to this theory, physical bodies consist of molecules 
and a molecule consists at least of eight atoms. They are divided in 
four fundamental and four secondary atoms. The fundamental are the 
solid, the liquid, the hot and the moving atoms. The secondary 
are the atoms of colour, smell taste and touch. Secondary matter is 

1 NB., p 13. 1.-,. 

S ya liliuiih taim Irii/d rt, cp. alM»vc. 

•I nuinyam eea (ii/nih. 

* bdluiHItaiiHm Isiiniiii-pudenri ghatSdir ir(i padSHho vynKihriyxte «" '« 
tadotinlctah laicit I xtinii-nSmn lealo’sii (Brabm.ividynbharaiia, ad II. 2. 20). 

TSP., p. i:i4. 18. 

<Ibid. upnlnmhho tia ISn/nm. 

• sottaira vyaprtth, cnlah pTiitityav-samutpadah, cp. above. 

« Cp. above p. 101 j cp. my Soul Theory, p. 953, n. 11. 
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translucent. Every secondary atom wants lour fundamental atoms for 
its support, so that the molecule consists really of twenty atoms, if 
the body does not resound. If it resounds, a secondary atom of sound 
is added. The molecule will then consist of nine or 2.") atoms respectively. 
But these atoms are of a peculiar kind. First of all they are not 
indivisible. The Buddhists strongly object to the theory of the 
Vaisesikas who assumed indivisible, absolutely hard atoms. If two 
atoms are contiguous, they asked, ^ do they touch one another on one 
side only or totally on all sides. In the latter case the two atoms will 
coalesce and all the universe will consist of a single atom. But if they 
touch one another on one side only, then every atom will be surrounded 
by at least six other atoms, four on every side of the horizon, one 
above and one beneath. It will then have at least six parts. A further 
characteristic of these atoms is that they are not particles of some 
stuff. The hard atom is not an atom of stuff characterized by hardness, 
and the fiei v aioin is not a stuff characterized by heat. The so called 
fiery atom is nothin^ but the energy of heat; ^ the atom of motion 
nothing but kinetic energy. The hard atom means repulsion and the 
liquid means attraction or cohesion. The terra matter, rupci^ is by 
a fanciful etymolog} explained as meaning not stuff, but evanescence.* 
A further characteristic of these atoms is that all bodies consist 
of the same molecules. If a physical body appears as a flame, and 
another body appears as water or some metal, this is not due to the 
quantitative predominance of the corresponding element, but to its 
intensity.'^ We may thus call the Buddliist tlieory of matt*.*' a dynamic 
theory. This theory which was elaborated in the sciiooi of the 
Sarvasti vadins, was retained in the idealistic schools. It was opposed 
to the Sankhya theory which can be characterized as a mechanical 
theory, because it assumed a ubiquitous uniform matter and anuiform 
principle of motion by which all changes, all evolution and all the 
variety of the empirical world were explained. 

Both the Sankhyas and the Buddhists were opponents of tbe 
atomic theory of the Vaisesikas, who assumed of four kinds 

endowed with original, specific and real qualities. These atoms were 
possessed of a creative force jiroducing be specific characters of 

1 AK., I. 43, cp. SDS., 81. 1. 

2 vnhnir uusnyam cr/r. 

Cp. CC., p. ll,n.2. 

^ utlarsttf cp. AK., I p. 29, n. 
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molecules and higher aggregates according to a canon of complicated 
rulcs.^ 

Thus the Buddhist theory of matter is in full agreement with its 
definition of reality as efficiency and with its theory of causation as 
kinetic. The ultimate reality is dynamic, pure existence is nothing but 
efficiency. The Thing-in-Itself is nothing but the way in which our 
sensitivity is affected by external reality.^ 

Dharmottara says,® «we apply the term „ultimatcly real" to 
anything that can be tested by its force to produce an effect... This 
indeed is the reason why purposive actions are realized in regard of 
objects directly perceived, not in regard of objects constructed (by 
imagination)... A really perceived object, on the other hand, produces 
purposive action. Consequently real is only the particular (i. e., the 
unique point of effiiciency,* the thing-in-itself), not the constructed 
(empirical) object*). 

§ 7. Rbauty is Afpirjiation. 

Ultimate reality is also styled the affirmation or the essence of 
affirmation.® Dharmottara says,® «affinpation (viz, that affirmation 
which is the contrary of negation) is the thing**, and <ithe thing is 
the synonym of ultimate reality**,’ "ultimate reality is in its turn the 
ultimate particular**® or the thing as it is strictly in itself. 

In order to understand this identification of a thing with a judgment, 
i. e., with a function of thought, especially in a system of logic whose 
leading principle is to establish a radical distinction between reality 
and every kind of thought-construction, we must bear in mind that for 
the Buddhist logician the fundamental act in cognition is not the con- 
cept, but the affirmation. There is consequently no difference between 

I Cp. the excellent analysis oi' Dr B. N. Seal, in Hindu Chemistry, II, 

p. 186 fr. 

* NB., 1. 12 — 16, vastu — paramarthaaat = artha-kriya-samarthya- 

lakeanam. 

* NTB., p. 13 . 18 , transl.-, p. 87. 

* “Cognition is an effect, just as the fetching of water in ajar, or the beaking- 
of legs**, cp. TSP., p. 134. 18. 

* sm-laksanam ridhi-rupam, Titp., p. 340. 13. 341. 16, cp. \mhyatn vidhi- 
rSpam ago-vjiarritam. 

* JfBT., p. 24.16 — rantu-sddhanam -= ridheh tadJiatuan. 

* IWd., p. 13. 18. 

« Ibid., p. 13. 11. 
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affirmation and what is affirmed, conception and concept, perception 
and percept, between ‘cognition as an act and cognition as a content. 
The conception of a cow is understood as thejudgment«thisis acow». 
In this judgment the essence of affirmation consists in the presence 
of a visual sensation produced by a point-instant of external reality, 
this sensation stimulates the intellect for the synthetic construction 
of a cow. In the judgment <ithis is a flower in the sky» there is no 
real affirmation, because there is no visual sensation which would not 
be an illusion or hallucination. The essence of affirmation consequently 
is not included in the concept of a cow or of a flower in the sky, but 
in a moment of sensation which is the direct reflex of external reality. 
In this sense Reality means Affirmation. Even the negative judgment 
<< there is on this place no jar», although it is negative in its form, 
contains an affirmation, because it refers us to a visual sensation.^ 
Concepts may attain to the highest degree of clearness and distinctness, 
they never carry the fact of existence in themselves. We can say 
“there is a cow>. and “there is no cow». If the concept of a cow did 
imply existence, the judgment «the cow is» would be superfluous, it 
would contain a repetition, and the judgment “the cow i.snot», i. e., 
“there is here no cow », would contain a contradiction.* But a particu- 
lar sensation, a point-instant, is existence. We cannot say “existence 
is», it would be a repetition, neither can we say “existence 
is not», this would be a contradiction. Thus the Buddhists have hit 
on the same problem which has occupied so long the European 
rationalists and their adversaries in their controversies on the validity 
of the ontological argument. Reality cannot be deduceti from the 
clearness and distinctness of a conception. On the contrary, a clear and 
distinct conception is a guaranty for its being a thought-construction 
and, consequently, a non-reality, an imputation on reality.* The reality 
of every concept and of every judgment is a borrowed reality, it is 
taken from a corresponding sensation. In this sense it is said that 
affirmation, the essence of affirmation, is the Thing-in-Itself. 

§ 8. Objections. 

That the theory oi a Thing-in-Itself was vehemently assailed by 
all non-Buddhist schools, and among the Buddhist themselves by the 

1 Ibid., p. 22. 18. 

8 Tatp., p, 340. 10 ff., 13. 2. ff. 

8 NBT., p. 48. 7 —niSeaya‘arU4ham rUpam-samaropitam s buddhy—avaritam, 
ibid., p. 51. 8. 

Stoberbatokf , 1 i ^ 
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school of the Madhyamikas, is quite natural. It could not be 
otherwise, since this theory summarizes as in a focus the doctrine of 
Buddhist Criticism. For the Madhyamikas the repudiation of the 
theory vas an easy work. For them not only our logical conceptions 
of finite and infinite, of divisible and indivisible etc. were dialectical and 
contradictory, but all conceptions without exception were relational, 
contradictory and therefore unreal. The «Thing-in-Itself') means that 
there is a thing which is characterized hy its own self. If this relation 
were real, it would be similar to a knife cutting its own edge. But it 
is logical and therefore dialectical and unreal. ^ 

The Jains assailed the theory of a Thing-in-Itself by arguments 
which did not substantially differ from the arguments of the 
MMhiainikas iu method, although the method was resorted to for 
a different aim.^ According to them llelativity does not mean at all that 
the relative things are not real, they are real and relative at the same 
time. The nature of reality itself, not of logic alone, is dialectical. 
Reality is permanent and impermanent at the same time, it is finite 
and infinite, it is particular and universal simultaneously. This contra- 
diction lies in the nature of reality itself and must he acquiesced in. ® 

The contention that the Thing-in-Itself is cut loose of every general 
feature as being the ultimate and absolute particular, is untenable. As 
every other thing it is particular and universal at the same time.^ The 
notion of a Thing-in-Itself embraces all things m themselves, it is a uni- 
versal.* Moreover every particular is distinguished from all other 
particulars, it possesses « otherness », and otherness is a category of 
the understanding. The supposed «purity» of the Thing-in-Itself is 
a fantom. It is as dialectical as every other logical notion, it is 
particular and general at the same time. But this feature docs not 
interfere with its reality, because, the Jains maintain, reality itself is 
dialectical* 

1 Cp. my Nirvana, p. 142 ff. 

* The argument of the Jains against the Thing-iu-Itsclf is summarized by 
Santiraksita, TS., p. 486 ff. 

> Ibid., p. 486.2.S. 

■* P'id, p. 486.25 ff. and 490.11. 

* Ibid., p. 487 22. 

0 The reciprocal position of the Madhyamikas and of the Jains in this 
problem can be, to a certain extent, likened to the reciprocal position of Hegel’s 
idealistic dialectic and the dialectic of his materialistic followers, Marx and 
Engels, who also were ready to assume that reality itself is dialectical and 
contradictory. 
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A Jain philosopher sumamed Ahrika^ is reported to have adopted 
in this discussion a line of argument not unknown to the historian of 
philosophy. Everything, he maintained, includes at the same time 
some similarity and some difference, the similarity is the universal, 
the dissimilarity is the particular. If there were such a thing as the 
absolute particular, that would be unrelated and absolutely different 
from all other existing things, it would be non-existing, it would be 
nothing, a « flower in the sky>i.* And on the other hand, if it would 
not include some difference, it would coalesce with all other things 
and there would be no manifold altogether. It is wrong to maintain 
that an Ens must be a unit}, an Ens is always double, it is existent 
and non-existent, moving and at rest, general and particular at the 
same time. The essence of reality is dialectical, i. e., always double. 
The Buddhist answers, that if the general and the particular are 
identical, then they will coalesce in the same unity and the unity will 
not be double. But if they are not identical, they will be different, 
and there will be two realities, the Ens again will not be double.* 
If it be assumed that the Ens is the same, but its conditions or 
qualities arc different, the question will arise whether these qualities 
are real or imagined.^ If they are imagined, the Buddhist will not 
quarrel. But the Jainu assumes real qualities, and real qualities cannot 
be contradictory, because an Ens us always a unity. If a thing could 
be another thing, it would loose its identity and become other. No 
one short of a lunatic^ can deny the law of contradiction and this law, 
we have seen, establishes the reality of the ultimate particular or of 
the particular thing as it strictly is in itself. 

S 9. The evolution op the views on Rbatiti. 

All Indian systems of philosophy are at the same time doctrines 
of Salvation. The problem of Ultimate Reality has therefore a double 
aspect. It is cither the ultimate element of life’s evolution in Samsara, 
or it is the eternal cessation of this evolution in Nirvana. 

In SSnkhya the ultimate elements of evolution are three kinds 
of infra-atomic Reals " whose different collocations create the manifold 

1 Ibid., p. 486.25. 

8 Ibid., p. 487.5, 487.20 and 495 12. 

3 Ibid., p. 489. 7 -10. 

* Ibid , p. 490.14. 

Ibid., p. 491.9 

^ yuvM. 
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objects and their constant change, under the influence of a central 
force called harma. NirvSna is the cessation of this evolution for ever. 

In early Nyaya and YaiSe^ka the ultimate elements are four 
kinds of atoms which, under the influence of karma, create^ the 
worlds and their evolution. The cessation of that process in Nirvana is 
Eternal Death, since consciousness becomes extinct as well as the 
world's evolution. In later Nyaya-VaiSe^ika Eternity or Nirvana 
consists in an eternal mystic and still contemplation of God. 

In HinaySna the three kinds of Reals and the four kinds of atoms 
are replaced by three kinds of elements or energies.* Eternity is here 
also unconscious, a condition of Eternal Death as a consequence of 
the extinction of the force of karma. 

In the first period of the Mahayana the force of karma becomes aForce 
of Illusion.* Eternity is the world suh specie aetemitedis, a condition 
attained through the destruction of this Illusion. The same position is 
accepted in Vedanta. 

Finally in the second period of Mahayana the ultimate reality is 
the Thing-in-Itself. Its diflerentiation into subject and object* by the 
intellect under the influence of karma constitutes the world process. 
Its non-differentiation is Nirvaija. It. is an unspeakable Eternity of Pure 
Existence® and Pure Consciousness* where subject and object have 
coalesced. 

Thus the Thing-in-Itself is, on the one hand, an external object, 
the ultimate cause of cognition. On the other hand, it is also the 
point where subject and object coalesce in the Final Absolute. 

Jinendrabuddhi ^ says — «From the standpoint of «Thisness», 
(i. e., the absolute Reality or the Thing-in-Itself) there is no 
difference at all (between subject and object), but hampered as we are 
by Transcendental Illusion... all that we know is exclusively its indirect 
appearance as differentiated by the construction of a subject and 
an object*). 

Ihe notion of «Own Essence**, an essence which is strictly its own 
in every element, appears already in the Hinayana. The element of 

1 drabhante, 

2 dharrtia =. satnskdra. 
mdyd. 

* ffTdhya-grdhoka-kalpand 

^ svabhava^iedya. 

• jfidna-Kaya 

7 Cp. vol. II, p. 39G. 
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existence, the central conception of that period, is defined as the 
«bearer of its own essence However this notion differs from the 
later one in many respects. There is us yet no hard and fast line 
between reality and ideality, the elements of existence are divided 
into physical and mental, or into physical, menUl and forces,® they 
all are e(pially real.® Reality is not defined as efficiency. All attention 
is concentrated upon the denial of the reality of every combination of 
elements. Matter, considered dynamically, is made so subtle and the 
elements of mind are so mutually exteritorialised that the diffe- 
rence between matter and mind almost dwindles away, both are 
forces. 

The schools of the Hinayana fluctuated in the definition of the 
«Own essence u as a point-instant Each had its own list of elements. 
Howcvit the differences were not essential. 

The distinction of all elements in the three classes of pure imagina- 
tion,® pure reality® and the « interdependent*)’ class between them — 
this distinctiou vlech is characteristic for the early Yogacara school — 
already implies a sharp demarcation between reality and ideality. 
Dharmakirti gave to the theory its final shape by defining reality 
as efficiency and opposing it radically to every kind of ideality. The 
real then became synonymous with pure exi'^tence, with the extreme 
particular and the Thing-in-Itself.’’ It was distinguished and opposed 
to the <1 non-existence », ideality and generality of every mental con- 
struction. 

The idea that (he Absolute can be cognized as the Thing-in-ltself 
by pure sensation has been borrowed by the later Vcda ita from the 
Buddhists. «Smce tlie differentiation of objects is cognized i yjudgment,® 
and since without the cognition of that diilerentiation there are no 


sva-lak^ana dharanad dhnrmah, cp. Yasomitra ad \.K. I. auii C(’., 
p. 126, n. =^attano jmna ttubhaidn dharenti U dhamma, Atthasalini, p. oO. 5^ 91, 
cp. Mil. 205 A' Netti 20. 

2 rupa-jnana-cittaviprayuJita-samsKa) a. 

3 bhdva = dhanna = sat — anitya, 

4 Cp. CC., p. ^4 
pari-kalptta. 
pari^nispanna, 

” para-iantra. 

^ lastu ~ saitd paraundrtha-i^ai ~ sxaJal save 
bankalpdka. 
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individual objects, (.but only the Whole or the Absolute, therefore the 
Vedantins assume that pure sensation)^ apprehends pure Existence ‘ 
(or the Absolute Brahma) ».^ 

§ 10. Some Eubopeah faballels. 

To summarize. The conception of Ultimate Beality as it is established 
in the critical school of Buddhism implies that it represents 1) the 
ab.solute particular, 2) pure existence, 3) a point-instant in the stream 
of existence, 4) it is unique and unrelated, 5) it is dynamic, not extended 
and not enduring, O') it posseses the faculty of stimulating the intellect 
for the production of a corresponding image, 7) it imparts vividness 
to the image, 8) it constitutes the assertive force of judgments, 
9) it is the Thing-in-Itself, unutterable and incognizable. 

Philosophy in its more than bimillenary search for an ultimate 
reality has sometimes travelled on parallel lines, repeated, totally 
or partially, the same arguments, drawn from them the same or quite 
different conclusions, without however arriving at the same final result. 

The term designating an ultimate reality in Buddhist logic literally 
means «Own Essence».* This oOwn Essence », to a certain extent, coincides 
with A r i s 1 0 1 1 e’s First Essence. Its formulation as Hoe Aiiquid coincides 
exactly with the term kifncid idatn by which the «Own Essence*) is 
explained. In Buddhism it is absolutely unreliited, since it is something 
strictly by itself. « Whether any Substance or Essence can be a Belatum 
or not, Aristotle is puzzled.to say; he seems to think that the Second 
Essence may be, but that the first Essence cannot be so. He concludes 
however by admitting that the question is one of doubt and difficulty. •>* 
The Indian denial is very categorical 

However «that which is most peculiar to Aristotle’s Essence is, 
that while remaining Vnum et Idem Numero, it is capable by change 
in itself of receiving alternately contradictory Accidents ».® This, we 

1 nirvikalpaka. 

2 satta^mdtra. 

3 Cp. Sd.. p. 126. YedaDta-paribhas^, p. 31 ff., explains aiat tram asi» 
os nirvikalpaka^ and Ny riya-makaranda, p. 153 ff. assumes a tattva^saksat-kara 
as a direct knowledge of the Absolute. The mystic Yogi only perceives every 
thing by nirvikalpaka directly, for him mdnasa~pratyak^a or intelligible intuition is 
the only pratndna. 

4 svaluksanam = paramdrtha-saU 
Cp. Grote. Aristotle, p. 72. 

« Ibid., p 69 . 
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have seen, is quite different in Buddhism. Every cliange is here a change 
of essence. Moreover Aristotle assumes ten varieties of Ens^ while 
the Buddhist «Own Essence » is the only Ens^ all other categories 
are non-£Vi.s' by themselves. They can be indirectly an Enn only when 
a first Essence lies at the bottom, they then have a borrowed reality. 
This Aristotle seems to recognize by maintaining that his « First 
Essence is alone an Ens in the fullest sense ». rlust as the Buddhist 
«Own Essence » it is ‘(indispensable as Subject or Substratum for all 
other Categories”. 

Passing by a multitude of comparisons which naturally suggest 
themselves in the course of examining the endless theories which have 
been formed by philosophers regarding the notions of Reality, Existence, 
Substance, Essence, etc., wc may stop at Leibniz’s Monadology since 
her(i the points of analogy are more numerous. We have already 
called attention to the analogy Imtween the position of Leibniz and 
Dbarmakirti as against their monistic, mechanistic and atomistic 
'adversaries. Just as Leibni/’s dynamic reality denies 1) the Monism 
of Spinosa, 2) the Mechanism of Descartes and 3) the indivisible 
Ultimate Reality of the atomists — just so does Dharraakirti deny 
1) the Monism of Madhyamika-Vedanta, 2) the Mechanism of the 
Sankhya who regards all changes in nature as due to the variations 
of distribution of one constant quantity of moving matter, and 3) the 
atomic theory of the Vaisesikas. The Own Essences just as the 
Monads are dynamic and instantaneous. « While motion, says Leibniz, 
is a successive thing, which never exists any more than tune, because 
all its parts never exist together... force or effort, on the other hand, 
exists quite completely at every instant and must be something 
genuine and real»». It is interesting in the highest degree that dura- 
tion, extension and motion are denied reality by Leibniz exactly on 
the same grounds as in Buddhism, viz, because they cannot exist 
completely in a single point-instant. “Substances, says Leibniz, 
cannot ^ be ' conceived in their bare essence without any activity, 
activity is of the essence of substance in general^. Ibi' is exactly the 
Buddhist principle “existence is work»>, “efficiency is reality”. A fur- 
ther, most remarkable, analogy consists in . i contention that “as the 
Monads are purely intensive centres or (dynamic) units, each must be 
absolutely exclusive of all others, no Monad can influence another or 
produce any change in it. Just .so the Buddhist units, we have seen, 
although they are nothing but efficiency, cannot really produce any 
thing, they are “unemph yed”. But here stops the analogy. The Monad, 
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just as Aristotle’s « First Essence »>, is an Entelechy, it is a Soul. 
In Buddhism it is an external point-instant. 

Omitting? a scries of philosophers who have assumed a difference 
between the contingent reality of the empirically cognized object and 
its transcendental unknown source of final reality, we may be allowed 
to dwell somewhat longer on Kant, because here, as it would seem, 
we meet not only with some parallel lines and detached bits of similar 
argument, but with a similarity of the whole conception. The following 
points attract our attention. 

1) Kant assumes, just as Dignaga, two and only two sources of our 
knowledge and a radical difference between them. 

2) Although radically difi'erent and tln'oretically separable these 
two sources appear empirically always as mixed up. The difference 
between them is, consequently, not empirical, but transcendental. 

3) In all other systems clear and distinct thinking has been 
assumed as a guaranty of truth. Through the senses phenomena alone 
are confusedly cognized, through the understanding, or the reason, 
ultimate reality, the things, as they really are in themselves, ar(‘ clearly 
cognized. Kant, in- his critical period, has reversed this ndation. 
Clear and distinct cognition refers only to phenomena, but «that 
which in the phenomena corresponds to sensation consti- 
tutes the transeendental matter of all objects, as Things 
by themsehes (Ileality, ^rtchkeif)». According to tlie Buddhists, we 
have seen, the Thing-in-Itself is cognized in pure sensation. The 
things cognized clearly and distinctly are objectivized imaizes. 

4) 'Jlie Thing-in-Itself it incognizable, sa\s Kant, we cannot 
represent it in a sensuous image, it is the limit of cognition. The 
ultimate particular, says the Buddhist, cannot be reached by our 
cognition. 

5) It nevertheless exists and is efficient, says Kant, it is nothing 
but the way in which our sensitivity is affected by external reality. 
The ultimate particular, says Dharmakirti, is the ultimate reality, 
because' alone it Inns efficiency. 

b) I’lu'ic is a double reality and double causality, the ultimate 
realit\ -causality of the Thing-in-Itself and the indirect reality-causality 
of the eiiipiriciil object. The ' thing-iii-itself is but another name for 
ultimate leality-causality, it is nothing but the fact of this reality- 
causality. This point which is expressed by the Buddlii^^ts with 
sufficient ])recision, has puzzled the interpreters of Kant, because 
Reality is conceived ,by him as a synthetic Category, as a Reality 
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which is not ultimate, as an enduring and extended reality, realitas 
phaenomenon,^ 

The fundamental difierence between the Kantian Thing-in-Itsef 
and Dharmakirtfs «()wri Kssence>* consists in the clear identification 
of the latter with a single j)oin t-instant of Reality which corre- 
sponds to a moment of sensation. The Indian Thing is transcendental 
in the measure in which a single ]H)int-instant, as being outside 
every synthesis, cannot be empirically cognized.* Otherwise Kant’s 
characteristic «what in the phenomena corresponds to sen- 
sation is the transcendental Thing-in-Itsclf»* ® fully applies 
to the Indian first Essence. A further difference may be found in the 
clear identification bv the Ihiddhists of the Thing-in-Itself with pure 
?xist(‘nce.^ This existence* is not a predic>ate, not a category, it is the 
common Subject of all i)r(‘'lication. In connection therewith is the 
logical use made of the conception of Ultimate Reality by the Bud- 
dhists. [Iltimate Reality is also the Ultimate Subject of all judgments 
and, as we shall ate in the seepud, of all inferences. A further impor- 
tant difference between th(‘ Kantian Thing-in-Itself and tlie Buddhist 
« Own-Essence M, consists in this, that Kant assumes an internal Thing- 
in-Itself behind every emiuncal Ego, just as ho assumes an external 
Thing-in-ItscIf at me bottom of every external object. Then* are thus, 
it would seem, two sets of 'rhing^-in-Th(‘nis(‘lves, the one facing the 
other. This is different in Buddhist pliilosophy. The «()wn-Ess('nce»> ‘‘‘ 
is the external Thing as it is strictly in itself, shorn of all relations. 
The corresponding internal I’hing is juire sensation shorn of all 


1 I'liis evidently muit moan that there i'r another a non-synthetic, ultimate 
the rcalitv, not of the continuum, but oi the poiut-instant, cp. CPR., p. 137. 
It IS just the Thing-in-ltbcif. The term « thing already implies existence and is 
explained by Kant as nieaning Heality (I)ina = Sachkeit-^ lieahtat). Nivertheless 
a host of interpreters h..ve accused him, and are still accusing him, of the most 
glaring coiitradictioii by imputing him the thei^ry oi a thing \^hich is not a thing, 
a thing which does nothing, although it is the ultimate thing, i. e., reality and 
effi<ierfcy itself, pure realit) and npurew efficiency. 

* k.ytnasya (jflanena) jirdpayiium a,sakyaivnt, XBT., p. li.. 19. 

CPIi , p. 117 (Ch. on Schematism). 

1 sattd-mdtra. 

dharmin, the common subject for all dharmns. Cp. KanPs words (in the same 
chapter) — cisubbtance, if we leave out the sensuous conditions of permanenre, 
would mean nothing hut a something that may be conceived as a subject, without 
being the predicate of anything else ». 

6 sva-laksana — bdkya-artha. 
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construction.^ But pure sensation and the corresponding pure object are 
not two things existing on equal terms of reality. They are one Ulti- 
mate Reality dichotomized into Subject and Object by that same 
faculty of constructive imagination ® which is the architect of the whole 
empirical world and which always works by the dichotomizing or 
dialectical method. The external «Own-Essenc.e'' is the Ultimate Reality 
on the logical plane only. Since all philosophy must finally be monistic, 
there is in the \ery final translogical plane a Final Absolute in 
which Subject and Object coalesce. This is, as Dliarmakirti says, a 
Thing which we can neither cognize nor exprchs in speech. That is to 
say, it is still more remote from the empiriciil plane than the incogni- 
zable pont-instant of external reality, it is the Final Absolute, perso- 
nified as Buddha in his Cosmical Body. 

The Buddhist Thing-in-Itself as pure sensation is a bit nearer 
the empirical world than the Kantian one. Kant protested against 
this half-empirical interpretation of the Thing-in-ltself which, according 
to him, is transcendental. As a single moment, the Buddhist Thing can 
hardly be said to be empirical. 

That part of the Buddhist argument which consists in an identification 
of Existence with the essence of Affirmation strikes us by its similarity 
with some ideas expressed by Herbart Existence means for this philo- 
sopher ((absolute positing », ((acknowledgment of that something which 
cannot be denied in thought », whose essence is not to admit negation. 
The notion of existence is a Sort of {lositing which means that it is 
the simple positing of something and nothing more. ((Objects are being 
posited, says he, and they can be doubted so as to disappear comple- 
tely. But they do not dissapear. The positing of something remains, it 
is only changed, it is directed towards something different from what 
it was directed to precedently. The quality (i. e., the general) is 
sacrificed to doubt, but that something which is posited (i. e., the 
extreme particular) is different, it is something incognizable ».* ((This 
Absolute Pohitingi) is contained in every pure sensation, without being 
noticed by us.® Nobody will believe that the Nothing exists, since it 
would then become apparent. The characteristic of existence is to be 

1 nirvikalpdka. 

* grahya-grahaka-lcalpana. 

o Absolute Position, Anerkennung vondem, dessen Setzung nicht aufgehoben 
wirds, cp. Met. II, § 201 

« Ibid. 

•’ Ibid., § 204. 
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the ultimately simple. Existence is not liable to negation. This 
identification of pure existence with the sensible core of reality, its 
characterisation as the unknowable object, as the simple, i. e., the 
extreme particular, as the essence of affirmationn which allows of no 
denial, its contrast with the quality, i. c., with the general, which is 
no affirmation in itself,^ but can be doubted, i. e., alternately affirmed and 
denied — all this argumentative speculation strikes us by its similarity 
with lJuddhist ideas." 

That part of the Buddhist theory which compares the point-instant 
of Ultimate Beality with a Differential and the job of the intellect 
with mathematical computation® is also not left without a parallel in 
the history of European philosophy. The post-Kantian philosojiher 
Solomon Maimon is known tbr his theory of « Differentials of Sen- 
sibility n. «The Differentials of the Objects are the Noiimena, says he, 
the Objects C'USc.Metpd out of them are the Phaenoiiiemi ». * 


, 1 We can say both wthe cow isw and «the cow is not», but the Hoc Ahquid 

alv\a>8 is, it cannot be denied because its denial wou.v^ be the affirmation ot the 
Nothing, or. as Vacaspatimisra puts it, it would be anon existence in person’), 
vtprahavdn abhava; cp. Tiitp. 389. 22 — na tv dbhdvo ndmo kaScid mjrahmdn 
anti yah j^raiipatti- jocarah sydt. 

^ Absolute Position -= vidhi-svarupa = svalaksana — batid-matra — ruA/w- 
Yfidtra r=z nirnm,<n-vastu r=z anarayaiin. 

^ samukodana. 

4 rp R. Kroner. Von Kant bis Ilegcl, I, p. 354. 



PART III. 


THE CONSTRUCTED WORLD. 

CHAPTER I. 

JUDGMENT. 

§ 1. Transition from pure sensation to conception. 

Having excluded from the realm of ntimato Reality every bit of 
imagination, having reduced it to mere point-instants which include 
no synthesis, the Buddhist logicians were landed in the same difficulty 
which must befall every system endeavouring to establish a difference 
in kind between the two sources of our knowledge of the external 
world, the passive receptivity of-the senses and the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of imagination. In Ultimate Reality, we have seen, there is no 
duration and no extension, no quality and no motion, no universals, 
no concrete individuals, etc. On the other side, in the imagined empi- 
rical world, there is an imagined time, there is a constructed space, 
there are manifold imagined qualities, motions, universals, particulars, 
etc. Roth realms, the transcendental unimagined reality and the 
imagined or empirical one, are absolutely dissimilar. 

Tliere is between them no other connection than a causal one. 
The point-instants are points of efficiency, they possess the capacity 
of stimulating the understanding to construct in imagination illusive 
pictures which by ordinary men are mistaken for reality itself. This 
case of causality is a glaring challenge to the prejudice shared by all 
realistic systems that the effect must be similar to its cause. The 
effect is here absolutely dissimilar to its cause. There is between the 
point-instant and the image, or conception, constructed by imagination 
on its instigation, a « conformity or correspondence, which we may. 


1 sdrupya, cp. toI.'II, App. IV. 
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if vre like, also call a kind of similarity, but it will be a nsimilarity 
between things absolutely dissimilarii.-' The Buddhist law of 
causation as Functional Interdependence does not militate against the 
dissimilarity between cause and efi'ect. Given a point of reality and a 
receptive consriousness a sensation arises. The corresponding image 
likewise arises in functional deiiendeuce on a moment of sensation 
and a moment of objective reality. 

However, some of the Buddhist logicians were puzzled to fill up 
the gap between jiiire sensation and the following mnemic image and 
thus to reestablish the unity ot knowledge which they themselves 
have destroyed by assuming a radical distinction of the two sources 
of cognition. The solution of this fundamental problem, it is clear, 
would at the same time bridge over the abyss between ultimate and 
empirical reality and, since r(‘ality is nothing but efficiency and con- 
structive imagination nothing but logic, it would also establish a link 
between logic and its efficacy. 

Two explanations were propounded, a logical and a psychological 
one. The logical [iroblem will be examined later on, on the occasion 
of Buddhist Nominalism and th.- Buddhist theory of Universals.® The 
psychologisal one is nothing else than the theory of attention or 
••mental sensation >• already mentioned.® 

The momeni of pure sensation or sense-intuition is immediately 
followed by a moment of mental sensation or intelligible intuition. 
In one and the same stream ol thought there are then two consecu- 
tive moments which are related as cauoo and effect. They are homo- 
geneous in so tar as they belong to the same stn am of thought,* 
but they are heterogeneous in so Mr a.s the first is a sensation by the 
outer sense, the second a sensation by the inner sense or by the mind. 
From the standpoint of empirical nsychology it is simply the moment 
of attention or of attending to the preceding moment of pure sensa- 
tion. The mind which in early Buddhism was a special, sixth,® organ 
of- cognition, and in the realistic systems identified with a nervous 
current, is here ideutihed with a moment •'! atterMon* which is called 
••mental sensation •> or sensation by the inner sense, in distinction 


1 atyanta-vilak'^anamim salai^anyam, cp. NVTT., p. 840 17. 
s apoha-vada. 

•< mituua-pratyaksa, cp. above p. and vol. II, App. III. 

* eka-$aHtana-patita. 

s tnana-dyatana, ayatana J'S 6, cp. CC., p 8. 
manasiA'tra, ro^p. yom'to-manast-kdra, cp. vol. II, App. Ill, p. 3Z8, p. 3. 
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from «pure sensation » or sensation by the outer sense-organ. During 
this second moment of sensation the object is present in the ken, so 
that intelligible intuition is the joint product of the cooperation of the 
first moment of sensation with the second moment of the object.^ In 
the next, third, moment of cognition the mnemic elements become 
aroused, the sensations fade away and the intellect constructs an 
abstract image according to its own laws. 

This second moment of sensation, although it, from the empirical 
point of view, is nothing but a moment of attention, is, from the 
epistemoligical point of view, o direct, non-synthetical, unique moment, 
a moment which, although characterized as a moment of intelligible 
intuition, nevertheless lacks the most characteristic feature of being 
intelligible, it is as unimaginable and unutterable as the first, it is 
therefore half-intelligible, something intermediate between pure sen- 
sation and the corresponding intelligible image 

Only this kind of intelligible intuition, conditioned as it is by the 
presence of the object in the ken, is accessible to ordinary mankind.^ 

If we would possess real intelligible intuition not limited by a 
precedidg moment of sensible intuition, we would be omniscient, we 
would not be what we are; we would cease to be human beings and 
become super-men. 

The theory of the existence of a moment of intelligible intuition 
which follows on the mnemic image was first hinted by Dignaga in 
opposition to the theory of the Realists who imagined a Mind in the 
shape of a nervous current as a running atom establishing a connec- 
tion between the organs of the outer senses and the Soul, the 
subject of cognition. It wa.s developed by Dharmakirti and received 
its final precision at the hands of Dharraottara. Pure sensation, 
according to Dharmakmi, although it is also a necessary condition 
of all empirical knowledge, is a palpable reality, its existence is esta- 
blished, as we htivc seen, in the way ot an experiment in intro- 


1 Cp. Toi. ir, App. III. 

■ The Yogi and the Bnddha cognize everything $aksat, they have only one 
pramnita. With the attainment of dmft-mSrga the man becomes Srya and that 
ii adifferentpud^rt/o.TS. and TSP.,p. 901 - 902 , cp. p. 396 , 1 — 2 . The Sarva- 
ativSdina maintained that the Yogis omniscience proceeded by supernaturally 
Uever inferences, since direct sense -perception applie’s only to the present point- 
instant. Bat the Sautrantika school objected and maintained that the Yogis 
possessed intelligible {manasa) intnition which cognises the things in themselves 
(soohdrsopa) not by inference, bat directly, cp. NB., p. 11, 17 ff. 
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spection. ^ But the moment of intelligible intuition is entirely 
transcendental.^ There are no facts * and no possible experiments in 
order to prove its existence empirically. Accordmg to Dharmottara 
it is simply the first moment of the constructive operation of the 
understanding. It is a different moment, because its function is diffe- 
rent. The function of pure sensation, we have seen, is to signalize the 
presence of the object in the ken, the function of intelligible intuition 
consists in «evoking the image of its own object». 

Intelligible sensation is a middle term which is supposed to unite 
sensation with conception with a view to knowledge. But the Realist 
objects that it is impossible to unite two so absolutely heterogeneous 
things as a point-instant of sensibility with a clear image. If two such 
things could be made similar by something intermediate, says he, 
then « a fly could be made similar to an elephant through the medium 
of a donkey ».^ 

Thus the onj^.. tions against this theory of a moment of intelli- 
gible intuition came first of all from the side of the Realists who 
denied the sharp distinction between sensation and understanding and 
denied the theory of Instantaneous Existence. "The senses, says Va- 
caspatimisra, do nor reflect separate moments, therefore it is not 
possible that the intellect should grasp the moment following upon 
the moment which has produced the simple reflex; but, on the con- 
trary, the intellect grasps just the same object as has been grasped 
by the senses".® 

Among the Buddhist logicians themselves the theory ha'' produced 
a variety of interpretations. The opposition against the hard and fast 
separation of sensation from the understanding as maintained by 
Dharmottara seems to have arisen in the school of Madhyamika — 
YogaeSras who partly inclined towards a realistic logic and were 
partly steeped in the prejudice that the effect must be similar to the 
cause. Jamyan-zhadpa testifies® to the fact that the school of the 
Extreme Relativists, the Madhyamika-Frasangika school, did not 
object against the possibility of a simultaneous coppltion by the 

1 Cp. above, p. 150. 

S atyanta-paroksaj cp vol. II, p. 333, n 3. 

3 NBT., p. 11.1 ~na tv asya prasddhakam asti pramdnam 

4 Tatp., p. 341. 25 — hasti-inabakdv apt rdsahhah sdrupayetj cp. transl., 
▼ol. II, p. 423. 

5 Cp. toL IL, p. 321: NK., p, 122. 

fi Cp. Yol. IL, p. 327, 
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senses and by the understanding at once. The commentator Prajiia- 
kara Gupta inclines towards the same view.^ But .Iniinagarbha and 
others maintained^ that the theory of a moment of intelligible 
intuition was devised in order to have something intermediate between 
pure sensation and a corresponding conception. How could it other- 
wise happen that a pure sensation should be comprehended under 
a conception with which it has no point of connection, from which it 
is « absolutely dissimilar »? There must be some third thing, homo- 
geneous, on the one side, with pure sensation, and, on the other, with 
the intelligible com eption in order to render the application of the 
latter to the former possible. Such is the intelligible intuition. It is a 
pure intuition and this feature makes it homogeneous with pure sen- 
sation. On the other hand, it is an intelligible intuition, and this 
feature makes it homogeneous with the intelligible conception.^ The 
transition from sensation to conception is thus facilitated and the 
principle of homogeneous causation saved 

However Dharmottara rej<‘cts this interpretation;^ Causation 
as Functional Interdependence can exist l^etween absolutely heteroge- 
neous facts. Sensation can call forth an image directly, without any 
intermediate operation. The intellect begins to oj)erate when the opera- 
tion of the senses is finished. If that were not the case, there could 
be no sharp distinction between sensation and conception, there would 
be between them only a difference of degree, sensation would be a 
confused conception, in other words, there would be no pure sensation 
at all* 

To maintain the simultaneous existence of two pure intuitions, the 
one sensible, the other intelligible, is absurd, but on the principle of 
Functional Interdependence, the intelligible intuition arises just at the 
moment as hen the outer sensation having achieved its function dis- 
appears.® The hard and fast line between sensibility and understanding 
can be saved only on the assumption that the one has finished its task 
when the other begins. 


. p. 315 ff. 


1 Ibid , 

2 Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 314. 

^ Ibid., p. 316, ff. 


5 Cp. p. 10.22 — itaratha cdk^ur-aHrituaiva-fniwpapfitUh hisyacid ap% 

vijildnasyu. 

® uparata-vydpare caksusi^ NET., p. ^0.21. 
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The moment of intelligible intuition is not empirically cognizable, 
because it is a moment; a single moment is always transcendental, it 
cannot be represented in an image, it is unutterable, but its assump- 
tion is urged upon us by the whole system which is built up on a 
radical distinction of the two sources of knowledge.^ 


§ 2. The first steps of the understj^nding. 

The understanding is characterized as the active, spontaneous part 
of cognition. Its business is to construct the manifold of the empirical 
world out of that poor pure reality which is presented it by the 
medium of a merely receptive sensibility. It begins to give form to 
this material. The ultimate reality, the thing as it is in itself, is cha- 
racterized as an external point-instant. But, strictly^ speaking, even 
that eanno* be :.id. because in the first moment it is a simple sensation 
which is internal and nothing more. But as soon as the understanding 
is awaked, it at once dichotomizes this simple sensation in an internal 
something and its source. It is differentiated into subject and object; 
into a sensation proiu*r and its cxtiunal cause. This is the first mind- 
construction, a kind of ((transcendental apperception^, a feature owing 
to which every further cognition is accompanied by the consciousness 
of an Ego, Accordii'g to early Yogacaras it is already a thought-con- 
struction.^ According to the logicians, as we have seen,*'* it is still a 


1 Kant was also pu/zlcd to tind na third thing homogeneous on the one side 
with the category, and on the other with the |»hcuomeiiou»... This intermediate 
thing must be « intelligible on tlio one side I'ud sensuous on the other®. So far the 
problem ib similar. But t ir Kant the gap to be tilled lies between the empirical 
concept or image and the ( orrc&ponding pure a priori concept. E. Caird (The 
crit. Phil, of I. Kant, v, I, p 423, 2-d ed.), addresses to Kant’s theory of schema- 
tiKin a critieism which niuf itis mutandis could be applied to Dharmottara’s 
\iews. ((By taking tliougbt as purely unnersal and perception as purely particular, 
s.iNb ho, the middle term is made impossible; but if perccp:>uu is taken as the 
apprehension of individual tilings (empirically), the middle term is unnecessary, 
for in such perception the individual is already a ^rticiilarizcd universal ». Dhar- 
mottara would have probably answered that a critical philosophy cannot abandon 
the principle of a difference in kind between sensibility and understanding, for to 
abandon It UK ans either returning to the naive realism of the Naiyilyiks or to 
loose oucbelf in the wholesale skepticism of the Mndhyumikas. 
li (jrnhya~grnhalxa-kdlpanit 
^ (’p. above, p. 163. 

Stclierlat^lry, I. 1“^ 
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direct sensation.^ After that the mind begins to « murmur The sensa- 
tion IS either pleasant or unpleasant, and this engenders volition* 
The external object becomes either desirable or undesirable. The mind 
then begins to (c understand »,* and constructs the object according to 
the five fundamental notions or categories which are its own method 
of procedure.® It then forsakes the method of «murmur». It speaks, 
and says «this», i. c., this reality, is « something blue», a quality; othis 
is a cow», i. e., a species, etc. 

Dignaga’s tabic of categories will be examined later on. Here 
we call attention to the fact that the mind’s spontaneity is de- 
scribed, just as some European philosophers describe it, as will asso- 
ciated to understanding.® But besides containing the double opera- 
tion of volition and understanding, consciousness in the stage of awa- 
kening contains moreover the double operation of a searching’ and a 
fixing® mind. 

This double operation is, according to Vasubandhu, present in 
the subconscious, as well as in the state of full conscious, cognition. 
There is always, previously to the formation of a concept, some running 
of the mind through the manifold of sensuous intuition.® The Syn- 
thesis of Apprehension precedes the Becognition in a concept. 

These two operations are already pre''eut in sub-consciousness. 
Under the threshold'® of consciousness the} are a « murmur » of the 
will. Emerging above the threshold of con^riou<^ness " they become 
understanding. Yasomitra'*. explains the double operation of a 
Synthesis of Apperception and a Recognition in a Concept by the 
following illustration. hen a potter has manufactured a scries of pot.s, 
he examines their quality by the pitch of the sound which they pro- 
duce on being struck. He goes through the series in giving a slight 


jHana-anubhava, cp. NBT., p. 11.14. 
s mano-jalpah. 

8 eetana. 

♦ prajAfi. 

* paAcavidha-linJpann 

• cetann-j)rajftn-iise\a. 

7 anvt'^ako ntano-jtdpah = fitarka. 

8 jirntyavel salo matio-jalpah = vieSra. 

^ It is again absent in dhySna = nirvitarka-ninicara-pra,}iin. 

18 anatyuha-ntfisihagam eetana ; uha ■= ntrrikalpoka. 
atyiiha - aeasihaynm jyrajAa', atpuAa -=: uber der Schwello des Bewusst- 

seln!). 

la Ad AKB., II. 33. 
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stroke to each pot and when he thus finds out the defective one, he 
says, II there it is!». The examination of the pots is like the operation 
of the mind’s running through the manifold of sensibility. The finding 
out of the defective pot is like the mind’s fixation before the formation 
of a concept. The first operation is sometimes characterized as the 
mind’s « grossness or primitivity, the second as its « subtility 

or II elaborateness'!.* Thus the Synthesis of Apprehension precedes the 
Recognition of the object in a concept. 

g 3. A JUDGMENT WHAT. 

From among the two sources of our knowledge sense-perception 
has been defined above as the sensational core of perception, that part 
of it which remains when every bit of thought-construction and imagi- 
nation has been eliminated. But this is only a transcendental source 
of knowledge.^ Empirical perception is that act of cognition which 
signalizes the presence of an object in the ken* and is followed by 
the construction of an image of that object ® and by an act of identifi- 
cation ’’ of the image with the sensation. Such identification is made 
in a perceptual judgment of the pattern nthis is a cow», where the 
element iithis» refers to the sensational core incognizable in itself, 
and the element iicow to the general conception expressed in a conno- 
tative name and identified with the corresponding sensation by an act 
of imputation. According to the Realists who do not admit any trans- 
cendental source of knowledge, this judgment is included in every 
sense-perception, it is sense-perceived, it is also a sensation.® But 
according to the Buddhists it is excluded from it, although it fol- 
lows in its track. The senses alone could never arrive at a judgment.* 


1 nudarikaia, 

2 suK'smatd. 

^ The medical schools have carried the analysis of the subconscious mind 
into further details, cp. Car aka, IV. 1. 18 ff. 

4 atlndriyam ntrvikalpakam, 

5 sdkfdt -’kdritva - vyapdi i. 

<'> vikalpefia anugamyate. Thorefore the seemingly conflicting statements TSP., 
p. 399. IG — sakhram eva pramdnnin, and ibid., p. 390. 14 — samvddit\)e*pi (sic) 
na pramanyam. 

" elntvn-adhyamsdya. 

8 adhyavasdydtmakam jiratyaksam = savikalpdkam. 
yehhyo hi cdksurddihhyo vijfldnam utpadyate na tad-vnkdt ta,j^ji\anam. . 
lakyaie arasthnpayit urn (-= arasntiim). NET., p. 15. 17. 


14 * 
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This judgment of perception is the fundamental act of the under- 
standing. All the operations of the understanding can be reduced 
to judgments, the understanding may be defined as the faculty of 
judging, but its fundamental act is that which is included in the 
negative definition of pure sense-perception;^ it is a non-sensation, it is 
a thought-construction,® it is the perceptual judgment of the pattern 
iithis is a cow». Since the element <ithis»,® the sensational core, has 
been characterized above as referring us to the incognizable Thing- 
in- Itself, such a judgment can be expressed in the formula x = a. The 
judgment is thus a mental act uniting sensation with conception with 
a view to knowledge. For neither sensation alone, as pure sensation, 
affords any knowledge at all; nor conception alone, i. e., pure imagina- 
tion, contains any real knowledge. Only the union of these two ele- 
ments in the judgment of perception is real knowledge. Sensation, we 
have seen, iinjiarts to knowledge reality,* particularity, “ vividness* 
and efficient affirmation." Conception, or the constructed image, on 
the other hand, imparts to it its generaht^,’> its logic,® its necessity,^® 
it>. clearness and distinctness.^^ 

The Sanscrit term which we thus translate as judgment mean.s, in 
its common application, a decision.^ It is just a judgment, a verdict, 
a volitional act, it is rendcied it Tibetan a- -i volition More espe- 

cially it IS a decision regaiding the identification of two things.^* 
It is also used as a technical term in another very developed Indian 
science, tin' theory of poetical fignre.s.^® Tlie.NC arc divided into »imple 
comparisons and identifications. Identification means there a poetical 
assertion of identity of two things which are by no means identical, 

1 Uilinniupodha. 

2 Icalpann — aelhi/tiva^dya 
idamtd 

^ itittfnf aim 
'* svahiJisrinfitif/ 
sf huf 'hhati <t 
’ VKlh‘ 

^ BdiHtn ////-/r/4 v/na “= sarUpya. 

'• sannuJifitt. 

ntyK((t-((l aral la, 

12 adhy(ntts(fya. 

18 zh{n ya, 

1 * cliatinilhyai'asd ya. 

I*** Cp A1 ani Kiir a - sarvab\ a. p. TiG ami G5 
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as, e. g., of the moon with a damzel’s face. Just so is the perceptual 
judgment here characterized as an assertion of similarity between two 
things absolutely dissimilar.* This judgment is synthetical in so far 
it brings together two parts which are quite different. The point* 
instant of reality receives in such a judgment its place in a correspon- 
ding temporal series of point-instants, it becomes installed in concrete 
time and becomes a part of an object having duration.^ Owing to a 
special synthesis of consecutive point-instants it becomes an extended 
body and owing again to a special synthesis of these moments it 
gets all its sensible and other qualities, it becomes a universal.* 

S 4. Judgment and the synthesis in concepts. 

Besides the synthesis examined above, the synthesis, namely, which 
consists in referring an image fo a sensation, there is in every percep- 
tual judgment another synthesis'** which consists in bringing under 
the head rf a j-nthetic image, or of a general conception, of a mani- 
fold of single impressions, sensations and experiences. oWhat is a 
judgment? » asks a Buddhist in the course of a discussion regarding 
the reality of the external world.® That is to say, what is the voli- 
tional act by which I decide that an image must be identified with a 
point -instant of external reality? lie answers, <■ to judge means to con- 
ceive ».* Both inference and sense-perception contain judgments, but 
an inference deals with conceptions (directly), it is "in its essence an 
act of conceiving w,® whereas perception, or a perceptual judgment, is an 
act of conceiving (indirectly), because it is a sensation which "Calls 
forth a conception".*’ Now, if ajudgment, besides being a judgment, i.e., 
a decision, is also an act of conceiving, what does the term "conception" 
properly mean? The answer is that to conceive means to imagine, or 
to construct an object in imagination. The object conceived is an 
object imagined. To imagine productively means to produce unity in 

1 atyantorvilakia^ndm sdJaksanyam == sarupynm. 

2 sanidna. 

3 ( p. Prasast., aud N. Ki* ndali, p. 63 ff. where time and >pa ‘e are represented 
as realities, but their parts as constructed in imagination. 

4 harndnya-laksana = ekatra-adhyavasdya. 

•» el’otvti-adhynrasnyn. 

« NK., p. 257. 

7 ffikalpo ndhyavasdyah 
anuimnam vikalpa-riipafrdt tad-vimyam. 

^ pratyaksam tu vikalpa-janandt. 
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difference, to synthesize in a (fictitious) unity a variety of time, place 
and condition.^ The expression of this synthesis is the judgment of 
the form <<this is that»,‘ in which the non-synthetic element <<this- 
ness»^ is coupled with the synthetic clement of «thatness».^ 

Tonsequently there is no substantial difference between a percep- 
tual judgment and a conception, on the one hand, and between a con- 
ception, an image, productive imagination and a general notion on the 
other, i’articular conceptions, images and notions do not exist. There 
are images referred to particulars and they may be metaphorically 
called particulars, but in themselves they are always general. 

The cognizing individual has indeed a faculty of sense-perception 
iirid a faculty of imagination. Vacaspatiinisra® makes a following 
statement of the Buddhist view regarding this subject; I'When the 
eogniring individual thinks that he perceives by his senses an image 
which lie ha'- really constructed himself, he simjily conceals as it were 
his imaginative faculty and j»uts to the front his perceptive faculty. 
This imaginative faculty is the mind's own characteristic, its sponta- 
neity, it has its source in a natural constructive capacity by which the 
general features of the object are apprehended (i. e., constructed). 
Since the image is called forth by a reflex, he naturally thinks that 
he perceives the image as present in his ken, but it is really con- 
structed by his own productive imagination'*. 

§ 5. Judgment and nameiiIVing. 

However not every kind of the conceivine activity ot the mind 
is taken into account when the two sources of knowledge are charac- 
terized as the non-conceptive and the concept ive. .Some of the funda- 
mental varieties of this differentiating and unitinu activity are left 
alone. The original differentiation of sensation into subject and 
object,* the initial stage of the synopsis in the chaos of manifold 
impressions, the operation of running through ’ these impressions and 

sa (sic) ca viknl/xitiiim gocaro yo vd'ali>ya*e, deSa-htla-uvastha-hhed( iia cleat- 

vena amisandhTyate, cp. Tatp., p. ir». 

* ntad eva idam" lii, ibH. 

3 idamta. 

* tatta. 

Tiitp., p. 88, 8, trarisl. in vol. II, App I, pp 260 flf. (lit. tranbl. ibid., 

p. 261 8) 

^ grhhyn-grrihalia-Jcalpand. 

7 vitarka 
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stoppin^^^ at some of them as lonp as they are not yet stabilized 
enough in order to be definitely fixed by receiving a name — have no 
importance in a system of logic.^ 

That conceiving activity which comes directly into play when a 
perceptual Judgment is formed can be clearly distinguished by its 
mark: this mark consists in the capacity of being expressed in speech. 
C’onception'' are utterable, just as sensations are unutterable. A mental 
(onstniction which implies a distinct cognition of a mental r(*flex 
wliich is capable of coalescing with a verbal designation - -this variety 
of the spontaneous activity of the mind is meant when sensation is 
contrasted with conception, says Dharmakirti."^ Thus the Indian 
conception » coincides more or less with the European, since its 
M^sociatnm with a name and its generality are as:;umed as its prin- 
cipal characteristics on both sides. Just as the European science'' 
establishes a mutual influence, of conceptions on the formation of names 
and live vrrso of names on the formation ot conceptions, just so, says 
‘I)ignaga, ^«the names have their source* in concepts and the concepts 
have their source in names.'* 

Pure sensation and its corresponding Thing-in-ltsclf have been 
( haracterized above '* as being unutteralile. It follows from it that con- 
ception and judgment can be defined as that element which is utte- 
lable, which recei\e- a name. 

Thus it is that coiicc^ptioii comprehends every thought capable of 
being expressed in words’ and excludes pure sensation whose content 
cannot be expn'Ssed. Thus the predicate in the normal type of a 
judgment is always a concept, A predicate is just a predl- ate; it is, as 


^ inttra. 

2 Cp. TSP., p. 367. S fl. 

nbhil((j,ini prahtih TSl’., pp. 300. 0, 371. ill ', cp NB. I. 5, 

* Cp.. Si tr wart, Lo«ik, I, 51. 

•'» vihtlpa-ycnaynh '^((bdnh, vilnlpah sahda-ynnfnjah. 

6 Cp. p. 1P5. 

’ j(ityndt-yofaii(t-.=kaJpaTHi is admitted hy sono* adversarieg The true opinion of. 
1) iguana (sva-prastddha) is (lohxldpini prniihh lfdpanar=znafna-y(>jand kalpand. 
He nevertheles'j in Nyaya - mu kha (ISP., p. 372. 22 ff., cp. Tucci, transl., 
p. 50), and in the Pr. samiicr. I. 2, hag czpreg< ' himself so as to satisfy both 
opinions. Cp. TSP., p. 36^. 25 fif. Thia has been criticized by Sankarasvarniii 
and others, ibid., p. 307. 4 ff. But if we interpret the passage of Dignaga as mea- 
ning namnd piti • yuna • kriyn • dravya • kalpana the criticism will be cleared 
away, since kalpaml will then be minta • kalpand in general, and tbe other 
4 kfdpands will be its subordinate varieties, cp. ibid., p. 369, 23 ff. 
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the name indicates, predicable or uttcrable. it is contrasted with the 
non-predicate, the subject, which is always, qua pure subject, unutte- 
rable. If all tliinkinp; reduces to judgments and all judgments are, 
directly or indirectly, percc]>tual judgments, our cognition can be 
characterized as the union of an utterable element with an unutterable 
one, or as a reference of a conception to its corresponding pure object. 
And just as the reality of pure sensation is established by Dharma- 
kirti in the course of an experiment in introspection, just so the 
narrow association of conceptions with words is also proved by intro- 
spection.^ On such occasions when we freely indulge in fancy and allow 
our imagination a Iree play,^ when we are engaged in pure imagina- 
tion, we notice that the play of our visions and dreams is accom- 
panied by an inward speech. « Nobody can deny that imagination is 
interwoven with speech»», says Santiraksita.^** Pure imagination is 
an imagination without reality; pure reality is reality without ima- 
gination. A judgment, or cognition, is imagination with an objective 
reference to reality and, this is always something utterable associati\ely 
referred to something unutterable. 

§ 6. Categories. 

A classification of judgments is therefore a classification of names. 
Since all cognition reduces to judgment and a judgment is an (illicite) 
combination of a non-synthetic element with a synthetic one, of an 
unutterable element with a name or a predicate, the question arises, 
what are the ultimate kinds or categories of predicates or of names? 
It is not a question about the categories of all namable things, since 
there is only one ultimate thing and that is the Thing-in-Itsclf. This 
ultimate reality cannot be dichotomized or classified, it is essentially 
one. Neither can it be named, it is a non-name, a non-predicate, it is 
the necessary subject iu every judgment, for every description of 
predicates. However the manner of conceiving it and its names can 
be various, since all names are, directly or indirecly, names of its 
difterent attributes. Thus the most general relation, that wdiich is con- 
terminous with judgment or cognition in general, is the substauce- 
to-quality relation, in the sense of the relation of a First Essence to 
all other cati gories of attributes. 

^ pratyaUatah^ cp. TSP., p. 368, 1. 

2 cintotpreJesudi •kale sa (kalpand) sahddnuxiddhd, cp. TS., p. 368 2 — 3. 

3 Ibid. 
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The categories of the Buddhists arc tliorcforc very different from 
the categories of the Bealists. Tlie Nyaya-Vaisesika system establishes 
(finally) a Tal)le of Categories containing 7 items: Substance, Quality, 
Motion, Universals, Differentials, Inherence and Non-existence*. These 
are 7 kinds of Being or of Meaning exprc's^od by names (pada-artha). 
In answer and in replacement of this table of (’ategories, Dignaga 
establishes a table of a live-fold « arrangement » or "construction.* 
{paNC(f-ri(Jha-h'alpana) of reality, which is but a classification of names 
(nama-hxipand) ^ They are — Proper Names, (’lasses, Qualities, Motions 
and Sul)stanccs. They an* nothing but names, mere names, not things.^ 
The taldf' n\Hily means, Proper Names, (’las.^ Names, (Quality Names 
or Adjective^, Motion Names or Verbs, and Substance Names or Sub- 
stantives. Just as Arislotle, Dignaga gives no definitions of them, but 
li(* illustrates them by examples. He says** — "a thing can be named by 
S(Jine sound at random, i. e., by a non-connotative proper name, e. g., 

‘ Hittlia . ('a ir ‘Miingless sound). In class-names it is given the name 
of a class, e. g., ^a cow**. In quality-names it is given the naim* of 
a (s(‘nsible) (|uality, e. g., «« white •». In verbs it is given the* name of 
an action, e. g., "he coiiks**. In substantives it is characterized by 
(anoth(T) substance, e. g., "Slick-possessor**, "horn-possessorM, "horny**. 

This table calls forth the following remarks. Its fundamental prin- 
ciple is a division of cognition into the non-synthetic and the synthetic 
])rinci|)le in knowlediic. The synthetic element is the same as the 
general, conceptual, jnedicable eleiiicnt, or the name. The names are 
tlien divided in five Kinds, following m.imly the division which was 
already established in Indian grammer. The proper nam» are not 
n»ally names of individuals, they are, strictly speaking, also general 
names. Kamal.iMla^ siys — ^although the words like "Dittha** an* 
genendly admitted to be proper name-, l)ut, since they refer to a 
(continued) existence, from liirtb up to the moment of death, th(‘y are 
not capable of designating (a real individual) whicli c.lianges every 
immu'nt jind a real thing fin itself) having nothing in common 
with otb(*r things. The obji.t they are intent upon and which they 
designate is (also) a class, inhering in a thing whieli is characterized 
by the limit-^ of an enduring (lapse of) time** But since they contain 

1 J’r s.immurc , ]. 2 ff.; cp TSP., p. 309. 23 ff.; tp. Tatp., p. 52. 5 if. aud 
102 2 if. 

srasiddhaha Jcevaln Valpand (nntna-kalpand), cp. TS., p. 3G9. 21. 

•J TSP , p., 369. 28 ff. 

» Ibid., p. 870. 17 ff. 
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no connotation,^ they are entered into the system as a separate item. 

Besides the words like cow are generally known in common life as 
class names, but such words as Citrangadn are known in life as proper 
names m.2 Therefore, because jiot everybody knows that all names are 
general and that the proper nam^s are no exception to the nie, they 
have been distinguished from the <'thers. 

Consequently the category of names, as understood by Dignaga, 
includes all other categories. We must conceive his fivefold division, 
according to the Indian method of counting only the final items in a 
classification, as a division into names and non-ihimes, and then as a 
division of the names in four different kinds of names. 

The category of sub.stances is illustrated by the examples of nthe 
possessor ol a stick »>, «thc possessor of horns » or •( horny »». We would 
call them possessive adjectives.-* They are indeed secondary substances, 
such substances as characterize other substances. Only tlie First 
Kssences of things can never become jiredicates, all other substances 
can become attributes in regard of other objects. They are thus not 
substances in their essence, but secondary or metaphorical substances, 
they can be both aubstance or attribute. Substance then means the 
poss(‘ssor of an attribute. The ultimate and veal possessor of all attri- 
butes is the Thing-in-Iself. All constructed objects, being attributes 
ill regard of it, can be metaphorically called substances when they 
are characterized as possessing other substances. 

(’ompared with the categories of the Vaisesika*- we find in the 
table of Ditrnaga, with the that they are not realities {salta), 

but mere nam(*s (fiuma-lcalpanaX the three fundamental categoric'^ of 
Substance, Quality and Action. The category of Universals has disap- 
peared from the list as a separate item, because all cateizories arc* 
Universals. The category of Differentials, in the sense of ultimate 
Differentials, lias also disajipeared, because it a non-category, the 
unutterable element at the bottom of every object."^ Inherence and 
Non cxistiMice are also not to be found in this table* of Dignaga. 

^ Hud , p. 370 27 — io^era bhethi <u ical'^iia-hheduh f^nnulnyam Hi. 

2 Ibid , p. 370. 2 flF 

3 dnruh, nsam. 

J. y. Mill, Logic, I. 79 caUs attention to the tact, that <«all the attributes 
ol bodies whub me classed under (^Uiality and ( 4 >iiantity arc grounded <‘ii the sen- 
sations which we receive from those bodies ». This could mean that all thi'.^es 
are nothing but sensation dilferently interpreted by our imagination lu its function 
of name-giving or judging. 
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We will find them, or their corresponding functions, in another table 
of categories, which owes its origin not to the perceptual judgment, 
but to the inferential judgment. It will be examined in connection 
with the theory of inference. 

§ 7. Judgment viewed ab analysis. 

The same Sanscrit term which has been interpreted above as 
meaning synthesis in a conception means, curiously enough, also ana- 
lysis or division in the same conception. It is a vox media. The uniting 
tie of these both meanings seems to have been the idea of construc- 
tion which is also the meaning, of the verbal root from which the 
world is derivecl.'^ The idea of construction naturally developped into 
the idea of mental construction, of putting together in imagination.* 
It was then admirably suited to express the idea or rationalism, i. e., 
a consciousness which itself constructs the images of objects and pro- 
jects them into the external world. It then began to connote the idea 
of artificiality, unreality, wrong imputation and illusion. On the other 
hand, another word d(Tived from the same root, received the meaning 
of binary construction, division in two, dilemma, the dialectic tendency 
of thought in general, and finally analysis.* Both terms coalesced in 
the meaning of conception which represents a unity in difference.* 
When the unity is put to the front it is a synthesis; when 
its component parts are attended to, it is an analysis. Viewed 
as a judgment referring a constructed image to a point of reality, the 
conception contains both the elements. When we consider the move- 
ment of thought from the point to the image, we have a differentia- 
tion or analysis of the unity to a plurality. But when we consider the 
judgment as the reverse movement, from the image to the point to 
which it is being referred, we have u movement from plurality to 
unity, i. e., synthesis, fhe first step of conceptive thought, productive 
imagination or judgment — all three terms mean here the same — 
is the division of the original unity of the moment ol sensation into 
a subject and an object, tue construction in this original unity of the 
part « grasped »> and the part « grasping But when the initiative of 

1 v'klip. 

2 kalpand = yojana = ekVcaranct = ekatvadhyavasdya, 

3 Jcdlpana = vtkdlpa = dvaidhtkarana = vibhdga. 

4 ta eva hhedd aHraksita^bheddh idmdnyamf TSP., p* 370, 27. 

s On the dichotomizing, dialectical movement of thought in general cp. the 
words of Candrakirti, MSdh. vr., p. 360, 12 £f. The difference between the 
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thought in our cognition was interpreted in Buddhist Logic as the 
faculty of judgment uniting a point-instant of ultimate reality with 
a constructed image, a judgment of which the subject corresponds to 
reality and the predicate to ii image — then this kind of a concei- 
ving or judging attitude of the mind was represented as a dispersion 
of th(^ original reality into so many views that can be taken of it. 
The intellect indeed can take of the same reality an infinite variety 
of views, it can interpret the object called •> jar»> as an extended body, 
a solid body, a thing, a substance, possessing such and such colour 
and shape etc. etc , while the real core of these constructions is a 
moment of efficionev, it is always the same. The fire likewise may give 
rise to an infinite variety of interpretations and theories, while its 
ultimate reality is but a point-instant of heat-sensation. These views 
may be represented as so many rays dispersed by a single point of 
the real object. The thing as it is in itself becomes then the lively 
play of the fancy ol our productive imagination. The Buddhist says:^ 
« the indivisible Thiiig-in-Itself is then anah^ed, or imagined, as being 
such and .such>». It then receives all its general and special features. 
<«That is the field of thought-construction ^^hicll is (differently) construc- 
ted," or dittereiitly imagined »>. Then the dispersed rays are as it were 
made to converge in the same thing as their focus. Thus the function 
of the understanding in Jiulginents may be described as an''lytic*‘^yn- 
tlietie and likened to the dispersion of the rays from, and collecting 
them ill, the same thing ^^lficll is thi> focu'^. 


§ 8. JrjMiMKXT AS OBJECriVELV VALID. 

When the perceptual judgment of the pattern <ctliis is a cow»> is 
characteri/ed as the mental act of uniting an (*\trcnie concrete and 
jiarticular thing with a general conception, or of liriiiging a momen- 
tary sensation under tlie head of a con^^tant conception, the Buddhist 
logician dees not deny that such a definition contains a contradiction. 
It coIlsist^ 111 establishing ^a similarity between two things absolutely 
dissimilai n. What is general and interii.il cannot be assimilated to 


Madhyamikas and the Vog.icaras is tliat for the latter there is a foundation of 
rcalit\ in itself upon which the diilerliral, artificial constructions of our mind arc 
erected, ^\h(*^eaa for the Madhyamikas there is only relativity, nothing real in 
human roixuition cp. Tson-khapa^s Leflr«»_i,^ad“'«fiiu- po. 

* "1 itp., p 89, 12. — cKaoi avibhntjam svalalyinam ... tatha taiha vil:alpayan\i. 

^ 1 . I’ .S38. 15. sa ca viLaljxTnnm ffoenro yo vilcalpyatc. 
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what is externa] and singular. This is one of the reasons why the 
realistic schools denied the existence of images. They transferred the 
image into the external world and made of it a reality. They preferred 
this conceptual realism to the incongruity of uniting an internal image 
with an external tliinir. They objected to those realists who maintained 
the reality of both the image and its external pattern. They answered 
that in this case we must cognize in the judgment *«this a blue patch »» 
a double jiatch. we must perceive two blue i>atchcs at once, an internal 
one and an external one.^ The difl’iciilry is solved by the JBuddhist by 
pointing to the fact that absolute' similarity does not exist in the 
world: nn tlie contr.iry, all things are absolutely dissimilar. They can 
Jm\\e\er be made similar to a certain degree by neglecting their diffe- 
rence. Tlien all things will iu* similar to that amount to which their 
difference will be ueelected. This is the liuddhist corollary from the law 
of Idimtity (»f Indiscenmhles. All cows are fibsolutely dissimilar with 
eacli anoth^'v but if we neglect this their dissimilarity, they will 
ap])ear as similar when compared with liorses and lions. The image 
of a thing is identifii'd with an external point-instant only so far as 
the (lifferenc(‘ is negieefed. The judgment thus becomes a luressnry 
projeclion of an im.ige into the external world, its necessary identifi- 
cation with a corresponding point-instant <;f external reality. The 
judgment «this is a cow>' necessarily brings the synthesis of our 
understanding intn ohjeetive reality. 

Now what this necessary olijectivisation contained in every 
judgment V asks iJh* liuddhist. Dharmottara'-* answers — to judge 
••means to deal witli one's own internal reflex, wliich i. i»ot an external 
object, in the coiiMctioii tlial it is an e\ternal object)). T1 il> identification 
IS neither a • erasj)iiig)» ol an external object by it.s image, nor a conver- 
ting of tlie image into an extcinal object, nor is it a real uniting of 
two tilings^ nor a real imimtation. or placing of one thing in the place 
of another one.’^ It is our illusion, a wrong imjmtation.^ The image 
is internal, hut owing to an intrinsic iiccos-ity of our mulerstanding 
the image is projected .ato the external world. Dharmottara says 
•'tliat form of the ohjcit. which is cognized by jirMuctive imagination 


^ (hf nth iti 

? Nli.. p. 7. l.i rp. NVri , j). 339. S 

' n(t (ita/iattftiNj na karanfim^ na yojatm. napi bawnropah^ cp NVTT., p. 339 . 10. 
altka era. ibid., p. 339, 21 if. 

.'i Ibid , p. 339, 22 tf. 
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as lion-different fiom countci-pait (the tiung it in itself), is 
our idea, it is not external^. 

The verbal e\pie&sion )f thi^ extcrnalisation consists in the (ojiula 
«is>», the verbum substantivum. Tt means to distiiiu[ui''li the objective 
unity of gnen representations fnni the subjective^ The \erb «is*» 
refers directly to a point-instant of external realitv, to the l)ire thing 
as it IS in itself, «If I considei, sa}s Kamalasila,*' the meaning of 
the verb „is“, no other meaning enters the pioviiicc of niy andei stan- 
ding than the meaning of the Thing a^ it is in itself . 

To summarize the judgment is first of all — 

1) a judgment, i e, a decision of out unloi standing, 

2) this decision consists in giving an obj((li\o refen me to a ((in- 
ception, 

3) it docs not difier from a conception, iii as nincli a comejition 
qua real knowledge must also contain an ob)C(ti\e refennce, 

4) it contains a double synthesis, the one betwetn the thing and 
the image, and another betwi'cn the vaiietu of seiisition wliidi ue 
brought to unity in conception, 

it ran be Mewed aho as an analysis m i> much as the cornu ti 
unity of th(‘ thing appears in it in the dilfonut aspeds of its piedi 
cates, 

6) it Is an illusive, allthough nec('ssar\ objectiMsanon of the 
image. 

\s legards (juantit), tins judgimiit is alva\s smgulai, it is (\lii 
the exlieine singular in ils constant subject winch is tlie deiiun 
uthis) Its ynedicate is on tii titiici hand alwa\s a uuneisal 

As K'gauls (jiiality, it is affirmative Tin lugitiM^ and illiniiKd 
judgments au founded on a spocnl juimiple Ih(»v hi long lo a latei 
deiivative stir^ of thought ainl c niiiot be (ooidinated to the peicep- 
tual judgment rc^gaids relati in it is ci* goiical Ihe lijjiothetical 
and disjundivc judgiiients are aNo clem iti\(* and will be evainimd 
ill anothei conlc\t \s modality it is ajiodictii llu i-seitoi} is not 
distinguisiRd from the apodictic an 1 the problem itic is no juilginent 
at all. tor evjiressino tins lutOsMly Dhaiinakiiti U'^oits to the 
same tenn which e\pl(^ses iKo the necessai} coiinoction of subject 
andpreduiii ni an analytical judirraent «In c\eiy judgment which 

1 (PH., p (i) ID) 

* JSP p , 2S7, 17 — yfalaJ ^ftnadt xyattnlena anyo asty-artho nniipyanuino 
na bfiddhcf youwcitain (iVixtuT*iti 

3 
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is affirmed with full consciousness the necessity of its affirmation is 
included ». ^ Vacaspatimisra * quotes the Buddhist maintaining 
that ujudgment (or decision), conception (or synthesis) and necessity 
(or apodictic necessity) are not different things ». 

A judgment has thus been described. Now what is a non-judgment? 
Dharmakirti says,’ it is a reflex.* «Sensatiou, says he, does not 
carry any necessity (of knowledge) for anybody. If it apprehends an 
object, it does it not in the way of a categorical necessity, but in the 
way of a (simple) reflex. In so far the sensation is capable oi pro- 
ducing a subsequent categorical assertion, in so far only can it assume 
(the dignity) of a source of right cognition ». 


§ 9. Hibtoet of the theoey op judgment. 

Sensation and conception are alway.s present on the stage of 
Indian philosophy, but at different times, in different systems, they 
appear as different dramatis personae in the drama of cognition. The 
sharp distinction between pure sensation and the act of judgment, 
the idea that the judgment is a volitional act of decision, and that the 
whole of our cognition consists in an illicite connexion* of pure con- 
sciousness and semi-unconscious reflexes — these features belong already 
to the earliest stratum of philosophy in lndia.We meet them in the 
Sankhya system and the medical schools.* Indeed, pure sensation 
appears there in the rdle of a separate spiritual substance,' whereas 
all mental phenomena and, the foremost among them, the judgment 
as a decision,® are reduced to the roles of physiological eflexes, uncon- 
scious by themselves, but «mirrorred» ia the pure motionless Ego. 

^ Si wart, cp. cit, 1, 236. 

« NVTT., p. 87, 25. 

Op. Anekantaj, p. 177. 

4 pratibhdia. 

s sdrupya^ cp. CC., p. 64. 

<}X}araka, IV. 1. 37 6 

7 CC., p. 63 ff. 

s huddhi cr cognition 1 ) is here the Great Priuriple (maTiot), because it embraces 
eTerything cognizable. It is the first evolute the Chief Principle (pradhdna) 
which is Matter (prakrli) and at the same time it is the intefnal organ whose 
function is described as « decision)) (adhyavasaya) But this « decision » is by itself 
nothing but a special momentary collocation of infra-atomic particles of matter and 
energy. They become quasi conscious when u mirrorred »> in the pure light of the 
Soul. 
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The roles are otherwise distributed in Hinayana Buddhism. The 
dualism of two substances is replaced by a pluralism of separate ele- 
ments connecttMl only bv causal laws, and therefore appearing in 
H mutually dependent origination: Pure sensation is an element ^ and 
conception (or judgment) is another element.® They represent two 
streilm'^ of momentary thought fulgurations running parallel, never 
ac ting upon eacli other, hut appearing together. 

The medical schools, the Sankhya and Yoga systems, the Jains 
and the Hinayana Buddhists, all made their contributions to Indian 
psychology, es])eciall3 in coniu'Kion with the phenomenon of trance. 
They watche<l the lirst steps of awakening consciousness and followed 
its development from the sub-conscious stat(‘s through all degree's ot 
concentration up to the condition of a cataleptic trance*.** They e'stab- 
li.^hed and de'Siribed a series of mental faculfuN and states. We cannot, 
in the present condition of our knowledge, distinguish lie! ween the* 
original contributions of each school to tlii^ coniinem -‘tock of Know- 
ledge. But the philosouhical explaination is always the* '-ame. In 
Sankliya and its depende'iit scliools all mental plienornena are ex- 
plained materialistically, their consciousness comes from a foreign sub- 
stance. In Buddhism they are separate mental elements united by 
no enduring substance, but only by CcUisal lawv* 

In the realistic schools, Nya} a-Vai^esika and Minijimsa^ 
there is, properly speakintr, no separate perceptual .|udgm(‘nt at al). 
Sensation is but a confused perception and a perceptual judi2ment is 
but a clear jicrception. That is a difference in degree, not in Kind. 
Cognition in tho>c systems resides in the Soul. All the variety of 
objects reside in tlie external world. They arc contemplated by the 
Soul throimh the senses. Soul is itse)^ ’mageless*’ and motionless, 
just as in the Sankhya system. 

1 praiityn-snmxilpdnnn, 

2 rxinann — mahnjnnptih. 

* ((aiiVfiii’Snhmpaiti. 

•* All mental elements are brought in early Buddhism under the four heads 
of feeling, coin epti(»n (judgment), ■Volition and pure consciou^nesa (redftnn-Sftvjfta- 
S(tmsl'ftru^vijildtut~,si'(indhn), a classiticati(»n, which, leaving alone the category ot 
pure consciousni ss, is the same as the one at which European scienre arrived at 
a very recent tlate, CC., p. 6 and 96 flf. 

0 nirakara. Smcp jiJi the general and special qualities of the object are in 
these systems external realities, they are picked up by the Soul through the 
senseSi but the mnikalpnka cogoi/es the qualities by themselves {sxnrupft*fth). 
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In MahaySLna the theory of the perceptual judgment is the natural 
counterpart of the theory of sense-perception. The extreme idealists of 
the Madhyamika school join hands with the extreme realists of 
Nyaya-VaiSe^ika in equally repudiating, although on contrary 
grounds, the theories of pure sensation and of the perceptual judg- 
ment.^ The Sautrantika school seems the tirst to Jiave made the 
important departure of converting pure consciousness into a conscious- 
ness filled with images.^ The external world pari passxi had lost a 
part of its reality and became a hypothetical cause of our images.® 
Since the whole literature of this school, the works of Vasumitra, 
Kumaralabha and others, are lost, it is difficult to assign them 
their share in the development of the Buddhist theory. The same must 
be said of the Svatantrika school whose works, although partly 
extant, have not yet been investigated. 

With the advent of the idealistic Yogacaras the hypothesis of an 
external world was droj)ped altogetlier. Asanga at the same time was 
the first to establish the difference between an unconstructed and 
a constructed element in knowledge.'' He thus opened the path to the 
theories of pure sensation and perceptual judgment. The school of 
Dignaga and Dharmakirti reverted in logic to the Sautrantika 
standpoint. They admitted the reality of the extreme concrete and 
particular, of the Thing-in-Itself,^ and converted the percci)tual 
judgment into a litdv between ultimate reality reflected in a pure sensa- 
tion and the images constructed by our intellect. 

Among the followers of Dignaga the discussion on the pro])er 
formulation of tliis tlieory of a perceptual judgment continued. Some 
of his followers insisted that the si)t‘cial job of Wio intellect is con- 
ception or judgment, it must not be characterized as th.e subsumption 


whereas the savikalpaka cognizes them as related {miiho ri\e^nnn^risrsyn~hhavt~ 
arngahiirewi^ cp. NVTT., p. 82. 8j. In this seiibc the savikalijaka of the realists is 
also a kind of judgment. 

1 Cp. my Nirvana, p. 156 ff. 

Fnknram vijuaunm. 

hn hyd rthu-anu m vya t m . 

4 Tucci, op. cit. 

0 srfilaksann. On the controversies which raged between the different schools 
round this problem of a point of ultimate reality not being relative (iunya)j 
cp. my Nirvana, p. 142 ff. Very interesting details on the same [qnestion are con- 
tained in Tsou-khapa'a work Legs-bsad-suin-po, commented upon by 
Khaidub. 

Stclicrbat'kv, I 
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of f-en'uou^ reality under one of the categories,^ but simply as the 
faculty of uame^-giving. " The categories are but a further detail of 
naming. The phrasing of Dignaga admits both interpretations.” 
Dharjnakirti, Dharmottar« and their followers rallied to 
Digii iiga’s own opinion. They define the constructive intellect, or the 
perceptual judgment, as the capaeit} of apprehending an utterable 
image. ^ rttcrability is thus made the characteristic mark of the art 
of judging. The judgment becomes, to a certain extent, an <«outspea- 
king»; but not a simple outspeaking, it is an outspeaking establishing 
the necessary connection between logical thought and transcendental 
pure reality. 

In post-Buddhistic Indian logic, the theory of judgment naturally 
disappears,"' since it is a corollary from the theory of purr sensation. 
I'rof. H. Jacobi® in giving an acrount of thi*! system rightly remarks 
that it has no doctrine of judgment, as something different, on the one 
hand, from sense-perreption and, on the other hand, from inference. 

Just a.s the Buddhist logie itself, its theoiy ot judgment appeals as 
an intermezzo in the histori of Iniliau philosophy. 

g 10. Sum I- M EdrEA.M paualllls. 

When the student of Indian philosophy i^ fared by the task of 
finding an equivalent for a conception which i^ familiar to him, because 
he meets it often used in hrs texts, he iiiav nevertheless be often 
quite perplexed about h"w to render it in translation because there 
is no corresponding term available. In philosophy and logic all Euro- 
pean languages form common stock, befuii'r they have a common ancestor 
in the writings of .\iistotlr Rut Indian idiilosopliy has developpcd inde- 
pendently fiom this intliirnce. It has its own Aristotle and its own Kant 
It constitutes an independent line of development which runs parallel 
to the European one. It is therefore of the highest historical interest 
to note the cases when both currents agree on a common conception 
or a common theory. It may be an indirect, partial proof of its truth, 
because truth Is one, and error is many, ^^hen the subject of dis- 

1 jStynrU-hiljmtifi = Mpti-hetuh, rp. Ts, p .360. 24 ff. 

• nama-kalpiiiin = artha-innyath \abdair evn ttii'.fa, I’r. Samitrc. V r., I. 3 

» TSP., p 8fi8 25 ff 

KB., 1. 5 

• Cp. however above, p. 224 n. 6 

• la his article in G6N, quoted above 
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course consists in a deduction of one proposition from two or several 
others, ail containing only three terms, we have no doubt tliat it is 
a syllogism. But when we are faced hy the necessity of deciding 
whether a characteristic act of our understanding is to be rendered 
as judgment, we must know what a judgment is. And here we find an 
illimited variety of opinions. Suffice it to consult a dictionary of 
philosophic terms in order to he astonished by the amazing contra- 
dictions on this problem between the loading philosophers in Europe. 
The majority thinks tliat judgment is a « predicative connexion between 
two concepts*', but llrentano em]>hatically denies this. He thinks 
tliat judgment is something quite difierent fiom conce]>tion. However 
Schuppe decidedly asserts the contrary ^ According to the majority 
the judgment is an act of synthesis, according to Wundt it is, on the 
contrary, an act of separation, etc. etc. The problems of the existen- 
tial, the perceptual and the iiniier-sonal judgments are admittedly so 
many iiuzzles. However in examining the Buddhist descriptions of the 
act of judging, and its difierent characteristics from different jioints of 
view, we cannot but recognize in them some of the features which 
we find .scattered piecemeal in different European doctrines. I’hus we 
apiiareiitly find in I.ocke’s Essay some of our perceptual judgments 
under the name of simple ideas. The perceptual judgments » this is 
white", "thi-' is round" are interpreted as a reference of a present 
.‘•ensation to a permanent object of thought.® 

The chief difference between the Buddhist and all European views 
of judgment consists in the circumstance that the latter founded their 
analysis on the pattern containing two conceptions without any regard 
to their objective reference, whereas the Buddhist analysis starts with 
the ]iattern containing only one conception and its objective reference. 
The judgment with two conceptions, as will be shown later on, is an 
inferential judgment, or an inference. The judgment proper is the 

1 Erkenntnigth. Loi^ik, p. 123 ubeide sind dassdbe, und nur vor den ge- 
nannten verscliiedenen Siandpunkten dir Hrflexion aut verschiedena. 

3 Tliese • ideas » n iu the reception whereof the mind is only passive » (II, 12, § 1) 
contain neverthclesB distinction from other ideas and identity with themselves. 
Although instantaneous, oeach perishing the moment it begins" (II, 17, § 2) 
they contain a comparison «of the thing with itsei. . They moreover are self-con- 
scious, since nit is impossible for any one to perceive without perceiving that he 
does perceive a (ibid., § 9). This corresponds exactly to Dharmakirti’s apratyakeo- 
palambhatya ndrtha-drstih prasidhyati, which he puts on the account of passive 
sensation {anitihara). However generally Locke identifies sensation with perception 
and thus falls in line with the Naiykyiks. 


16 * 
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perceptual one. In this connexion an interesting remark of Prof. Sig- 
wart^ deserves to be mentioned. He calls attention to the fact that, 
as a rule, only the predicate of a judgment must be named, the 
subject or nthe subject-presentation can be left without any expression 
in speech ». It can be e.\pressc(l by a mere demonstrative pronoun or 
by a gesture. «It is with "uch judgn-ents s>a\s he, that human thought 
begins.’ Wlreu a child recognize-' the animal'- in a picture book and 
pronounces their name'>, it judge'» I roiii the huddhi-'t point of 
view this statement must be generalized. All judgment'' coiisi't in 
connecting an element which cannot be named at all i\ith another 
element which is necessarily cajiable of being named, llius the imiier- 
sonal judgment is the fundamental iorm of all judgments. 

As to Kantian ideas, the coiiuidence with his view of the under- 
standing as a non-seiisuous souice ot knowledge and of judgniiut as 
the function of tlie understanding has already been mentioned. Kant 
has moreover repudiated the dehnitioii of his predecessors who 
maintained that a judgment is a relation between two concepts, because, 
says he, nwe are not told in what that relation consists».^ The judgineiit, 
according to him, is « nothing but the mode of bringing giien cogni- 
tions into the objective unity of apperception; this is what is intended 
by the copula .is'k. That definition points to a sjnthesis and a pioiec- 
tion of our images into the e.\ternal world as the most characteristic 
features in a judgment. If we add the theories of a sjiiopsis of 
sensuous intuition® and of the fixation^ ot it on one point, which 
theories correspond to Kant’s 'Apprehension in intuition and Ui'cogni- 
tion in concepts, we can hardly deny that there is a strong an.ilogy be- 
tween some Kantian ideas and the Ihiddhi'<t theory, although Kant'-' 
examples, following the Aristotelian tradition, are always given m the 
form of a judgment with two concept-'. 

The C“S‘ential feature of a decision, assent or belief contained in 
every judgment, has been first pointed out in European philosojiby 
by the Mills, father and. son, and Brentano following on them. 
According to James Mill it is nnecessary to distinguish between 
suggestion to the mind of a certain order among sensations oi 
idoiis and the^indicatlkin that this ordei is an actual one.® "lliat 


1 Logik, I, p 04; cp. ibid. I,-p. 142. 

» CPK , t} 19 
3 vilarka 
^ vicaru, 

^ Anal of the Phen. of the Human Mind, 1, p. 162 (2-d ad.). 
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distinction, says J. S. Mill, is ultimate and primordial.') «There is 
no more difficulty in holding it to be so, than in holding the diffe- 
rence between a sensation and an idea to be primordial ».^ We have 
seen that according to the Buddhists the real ((primordial distinction » 
is between pure sensation and pure understanding and the jugment is 
a decision to connect both these elements with one another. Therefore 
the real act of judgment contains only one conception and its 
objective reference. This is also the opinion of Brentano. nit is not 
right to maintain, says he, that every judgment contains either a con- 
nection or a separation of two representations A single repre- 

sentation can be also the object of belief or disbelief.)) Brentano 
moreover thinks that the copula cisn represents the most important 
part in every judgment. It therefore can always be reduced to the 
form of an emstential judgment, oA is». nThis man is sicku reduces to 
the form wthis skk man isw. Such a judgment however does not consist 
in establishing a predicative connexion between the element A (the 
conception) alia the notion of Existence,* but, Brentano insists, « A itself 
is believed to exist)).* For the Buddhist, we have seen, alhjudgments 
must be reduced not to existential, but to perceptual judgments. Exis- 
tence is never a predicate, it is the necessary Subject in all real cogni- 
tion. Existence is just the Non-Predicate,* oPure Position))® the Thing 
as it is in itself, shorn of all predicative characteristics or relations. 

1 Ibid., p. 412. 

a Accordiog to Sigwart (Logik, I, p. 92) the existential judgment and the 
perceptual judgment aic two different classes of judgments, distinguished by the 
iiTrerted position of their subject and predicate. The judgment atbis is a cow» is 
perceptual or namesgiving The judgment the « cow is* represents an existential 
one. Both classes exist in their own e^ual rights. Existence is i.he subject in the 
one, it is the predicate in the other. In both cases the judgment asserts a relation 
between two eoncepta. From the Buddhist standpoint this is quite wrong. Existence 
is never a predicate, never a name, it is unutterable. The judgment «the cow is» 
differs from athis is a cows only grammatically. 

8 Psychol., n, p. 49. oNieht die V'rbtHdunff ernes Merhmals Existene mil «As, 
8onder»iiA» selbst ist der O/genstand den vrir anerkennens. 

* In this respect there is some similarity between the subject of the Buddhist 
perceptual judgment and Aristotle’s category of First Substance, the Hoe AUguid. 
The Prima Essentia is indispensable, we are told, ^s a Subject, but cannot appear 
aa a Predicate, while all the rest can and do so appear. The Second Substance or 
Essence, when distinguished from the First, is not Substance at all, bnt Quality 
(Grote, p. 91). Therefore all knowledge is nothing bnt a proceaa of ascribing an 
infinite number of Predicates to Reality, or to First Substance. 

s Cp. above, p. 192. 
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But from all European theories of judgment Bradley's and 
Bosanquet's analysis of the perceptual judgment comes perhaps 
nearest to the Buddhist view. For these scholars that fundamental 
variety of judgment also consists in connecting together pure reality 
with a constructed conception. The subject represents something 
Kunique, the same with no other, nor yet with itself», but alone 
in the world of its fleeting moment»,^ something that can 
merely be expressed by the pronoun «this».* The predicate is «an 
ideal content, a symbol », or a conception. ® 


> Bradley, Logic, p. 6. 

» Bosanquet, Logic, p. 76; cp. 13. Bussell, Outline, p. 12, «all words, even 
proper nameb, are general, tilth the possible exception of nthisii. 

* It is interesting to note that, according to the opinion of Hegel {Geschichte 
der Phil, 11. p. 143), the idea that sensation or sthisnessu (das Diese) is unutte- 
rable and that the rniversal alone can bo expressed in speech, this idea which he 
found in Greek philosophy, possesses a high philosophic value. « This is a con- 
sciousness and an idea, says he, to which the philosophic development of out own 
timos has not yet arrived ». 
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CHAPTER II. 

INFERENCR 

§ 1. JimaiiENT Ain) Infebenoe. 

From the perceptual judgment or judgment proper, ure must 
distinguish another variety of judgment, the inferential one. ^ Since all 
real cognition, i. e., all cognition of realty, reduces to judgments, i. e., 
to interpretation of sensations in concepts, and since cognition can be 
distinguished as a direct and indirect one, the judgment can also be 
divided in a direct and an indirect one. The direct one is percep- 
tion, the indirect one is inference. The direct one, we saw, is 
a synthesis between a sensation and a conception, the indirect one is 
a synthesis between a sensation and two concepts. The direct one has 
two terms, the indirect one has three terms. The direct one reduces 
to the form «this is blue» or uthis is smoke ». The indirect one can be 
reduced to the form nthis is smoke produced by fire», or « there is 
some dre, because there is smoke ». The smoke is perceived, the 
judgment «this is smoke » is perceptual and direct. The fire is hidden, 
the judgment « there is here fire» is inferential and indirect All 
things may be divided in perceived and unperceived. The cognition of 
a non-perceived through a perceived is called inference. It is an indi- 
rect cognition, a cognition, so to speak, round the comer, a cognition 
oran object through its «mark». The hidden object has a mark, and 
this mark is, in its turn, the characteristic, or the mark of a point of 
reality. The cognition of a point of reality, as possessing the double mark, 
as possessing the mark of its mark, is inference — nota notae est nota 
ret ipsius. In a perceptual judgment we cognize the object X through 
its symbol which is the conception A. In an inferential judgment we 
cognize the object X through its double symbol A ami B. 

The symbols A and B are related as reason and consequence. When 
one of them, the element A, is cognized, tl ' cognition of the other, 
of the element B, necessarily follows. Since the element X, the Sub- 
stratum of the Qualities A and B, or the Subject of both these Predi- 
cates, is indefinite, always the same, its expression can be dropped; 


1 avarthanumana. 
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its presence will be necessarily understood without any formal expres- 
sion. In that ca.se the two interrelated elements or qualities A and 
B will represent the whole inference or the whole inferential judgment. 
This judgment will then ap])arently consist of two conceptions only, 
but related as reason and consequence, the one being the necessary 
ground for predicating the other. 

The inferential judgment will then become a judgment of conco- 
mitance.^ Inference, or the object cognized in an inference, says 
Dharmottara, is either «a complex idea of the substratum together 
with its inferred property, or, when the invariable concomitance between 
the reason and the inferred attribute is considered (abstracly), then 
the inferred fact appears as this attribute (taken in its conco- 
mitance with the reason)'.^ In the hrst case we just have an 
inferential judgment, in the second case a judgment of concomitance. 
The first corres])oiid'^ to a combination of the minor premise with the 
conclusion, the second corresponds to the major premise of the Aristo- 
telian syllogism.* Indian logic treats them as essentially none cogni- 
tion », the cognition, e. g., of the fire as inferred through its mark. 

The judgment «fire produces smoke » or « wherever there is smoke 
there is fire», or « there is no smoke without fire)>, just as the judgments 
(itlie iimliaiM is a tree*', or «the blue is a colour**, "the cow' is an 
animal**, so far they are cognitions of the real and have a hold in 
reality, must be reduced to the form "there is here a fire, because 
there is smoke •>, «this is blue which is a colour**, «tJas is a tree 
because it is a ^imSap<(u, «this^is an animal, since it is a cow**, etc. 
Without the element "this** or «here*>, either expressed or under- 
stood, they would not be cognitions of reality. 

However not every cognition containing three terms of which one 
is the substratum for the two others, will be an inference. Only such 

1 ryiiptt — Biihneurya ■= (irindhhirn 

* NBT., p. 20. 16 ff.; transl., p. 68 

* It is clear that those European logicians a ho explain the relation of sulijoct 
and predic.ite in a normal judgment as the relation of reason and consequence, 
like Herbert and others, especially K. 0. Los sky, reduce the normal judgment 
to a judgment of concomitaucA But it is also clear that the judgment of concomi- 
tance belongs rather to inference, than .to jndgment proper, it is the miuor premise 
according to the first figure. The subject of such judgments is always the reason 
of the inference. The judgment esnioke is prodneed by fire** is reduced in India 
to the form « wheresoever there is smoke, there necessarily is some lire», the ,iudg- 
ment «the HtnSapS is a trees means «if something is characterized as iinii'ipa it 
is necessarily also characterized as a tree**, etc. They are hypothetical judgments. 
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a combination of them, where the two attributes are necessarily 
interrelated, the one deducible from the other, represents an inference. 
The judgment « there is ;i fiery hill»» contains tliree terms, however 
they are not necessarily interrelated. But the judgment « there is here 
a fire, because there is smoker «there is no smoke without a fire» are 
inferential, since smoke is represented as necessarily connected with 
its cause, the fire.^ 

Of what kind this necessary relation is — will be told later on. 


S 2. The Three Terms. 

Kvery inference therefon^ contains three terms which are the 
logical Subject, the logical Predicate and, between them, the Reason or 
Mark, which unites them. 

The Subject can be the ultimately real Subject or the metaphori- 
cal one. The iiinmately real is always nothing but a point-instant of 
pure reality. It represents that substratum of reality which must 
underlie all thought-constiuction. It is the ehmient »«this»», that 
^<thisiiess»' which we already know from the tlieory of the perceptual 
judgment. It is the non-subsistent substance with regard to wich all 
other categories are qiuilities. 

The metaphorical or secondary Subject is itself an inferred entity, 
a quality, with regard to the ultimate subject. But it serves as a sub- 
stratum for further iiiferenc(‘, and appear^ therefore as an enduring 
thiim possessing qualities, as a substitute frr the ultimately real Sub- 
ject. In tlie inference Mthis (place) ]»os>esses fire, because it possesses 
smoke**, the element ntlii.^** represents the real Subject. In the infe- 
rence Mth(‘ mountain possesses fire, because it poss(‘Sses smoke*., the 


^ The difference between ajudgmeut of perrcptiori and a judgment of infercucc 
is, to a certain extent, similar to tlie difference which Kant draws between a judg- 
ment of perception and a judgment of experience, cp. Prolec?., S 20. The observa- 
tion that Cbe «BiJU warnih a atone » is not yet a judi(m(;ut of experience. Hut the 
universal and necessary aymbesis bot\seen sun’s rays and the calefactioii of the Jitoue 
is what Kant calls experience It is an inference of the form othis stone is warm, 
because it is sunlitu, or rfwhatsoe\er is sunlit becon. warmed, this .stone is sunlit, 
it bcfODH s warmed ». Generally .speaking it .seems better logic to treat cognition 
under the beads of perception and iuforence, or sensibility and understanding, than 
to treat it under the beads of judgment and syllogism, a^^tbe Aristotelian tradition 
tioes A judgment of com omitauce surely belongs much more to the process of 
inference — it is its major premise — than to the process of simple judgments. 
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subject (< mountain » replaces the real subject or substratum, it is 
itself partly inferred. 

uThe subject of such inferences, remarks Dharmottara. ^ consists 
of a particular place actually perceived and of an unperceived (infer- 
red) part. It is a complex of something cognized directly and some- 
thing invisible, (something inferred),. The word nhereo (or «this») 
points to the visible part«. The subject (or the substratum) of an 
inference is thus a combination of a part perceived directly and 
a part not actually perceiveil also in all cases where the conclusion 
represents not a singular, but a universal judgment. E. g., when it is 
being deduced that all sound represents a compact series of momen- 
tary existences, only some particular sound can be directly pointed 
to, others are not actually perceived... The subject of an inference 
represents a .substratum, an underlying reality, upon which a concep- 
tion corresponding to the predicate is grafted and this has been 
shown to consist (sometimes) of a part directly percei\ed and a part 
unperceived (i. c. inferred).* 

Thus the subject of an inference corresponds to Aristotle’s 
Minor Term. As ultimate Subject it corrcsjionds ontologically, to hi'< 
First Substance or First Essence, « which is a Subject onl.\; it never 
appears as a predicate of anything else. As Hie Aliquis or lIo< Ahquid 
it lies at the bottom (either expressed or implied) of all the work of 
predication >>.’ 

According to Dignaga, says Vacaspatimisra,* sense-perception 
(the true voucher of reality) does not refer to an extended place upon 
which the smoke is situated. According to his theories, there is no such 
thing called mountain as a whole consisting of parts (having exten- 
sion). Such a mountain is a construction of our imagination. Therefore 
the true or ultimate Subject in every inference, whether expr ed or 
merely understood, just as in every perceptual judgment, is nthi8ness», 
the point-instant, the First Essence, the Hoc Aliquid, which is the 
Subject by its essence, and never can be a Quality or a Predicate. 

The second Term of an inference is the logical Predicate otherwise 
called the probandum or the logical Consequence.® It represents that 

1 NBT., p. 31. 21. 

s Ibid. 

* Grote, Arigtotle, p. 67. 

P- 120. 27 ff. Vacaspati says that the moantain must be substi- 
tuted by atoms. But atoms are also denied by DignSga, they must be under- 
stood as dynamical point-instants, KrafimaikU 

aadhya. 
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quality of the subject which is cognized through the inference, the 
quality which is inferred. It may be expressed as a substantive by 
itself, e. g. ofire*, but with respect to the subject it is its quality, the 
«fireness» of a given place. Together with the subject this quality 
represents the «object» cognized through the inference.^ Dbarmot- 
tara says,* that the object cognized through the inference may be 

1) either the substratum * whose quality it is intended to cognize or 

2) the substratum together with that quality,* or 3) that quality 
alone, when its relation to the logical reason, from which it is deduced, 
is considered abstractly, e. g., « wheresoever there is smoke, there also 
is fireu, or, more precisely, « wheresoever there is smokeness, there 
also is firenessn. »A11 inferential relation, says DignSga,* is based 
upon a substance-to-quality relation, it is constructed by our under- 
standing,* it does not represent ultimate reality ». 

Indeed the Reason as well as the Consequence must be regarded in 
respect of their substratum of ultimate reality as its constructed quali- 
ties.'' Takeu abstractly the quality deduced through inference, or the 
logical Predicate, corresponds to Aristotle’s Major Term. 

The third term is the logical Mark of the Reason already men- 
tioned. It is also a Quality or a mark of the Subject and is itself 
marked off by the Predicate. It corresponds to the Middle Term of 
Aristotle and represents the most important part of the inference. 
The inference can thus be represented in the formula «S is P, because 
of M», ((here there is fire, because there is smoke », where there are 
trees, because there are SimSc^sn. It has been already mentioned 
that in common life the expression of the real subject is usually 
omitted and these inferences appear in the form of judgments of conco- 
mitance, such as «the SitnSapa is a tree», «the presence of smoke 
means presence of fire», or « smoke is produced by fire.» 

1 anumeya. 

8 NBT, p. 20. 16. 

* dharml, 

4 dharma. 

5 Cp. NVTT., p. 39. 13 and 127. 2. 

* huddhy^arudha. 

7 Cp. Bradley, Logic, p. 199 — the categoric si jnd^nent 8— P (which is alio 
the concluiion of inference), « attributes S— P, directly or indir^tly, to the 
ultimate reality »>, whereas the migor premise which expreasea a neceaaary 
connection is hypothetical, ait is necessary when it is, because of something elsew. 
Necessity is always hypothetical. We will see later on that this is also the opinion 
of Sigwart, cp. Logic >, I. 261 and 434. 
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§ 3. Thk vabious definitions of inference. 

Thus inference can be defined as a cognition of an object through 
its mark.' This definition, says Dbarmottara,^ is a definition not of 
the essence of an inference, but of its origin. The cognition of the 
concealed fire is revealed by its mark. The mark produces the 
cognition of the object which it is the mark of. The origin of the 
cognition lies in its mark. 

Another definition takes inference from the objective side. Infe- 
rence is the cognition of an inferred, i. e., invisible, concealed object. 
All objects can be divided in present and absent. The present are 
cognised by perception, the absent by inference.® 

A third definition la} s stress upon the inseparable connexion which 
unites the mark with the inferred object and defines inference as 
a consequence or an application of an inseparable connexion between 
two facts by a man who has previously noticed that connexion. * Thus 
in our example, the cognition of the concealed fire is a consequence 
of that inseparable causal tie, which unites smoke with its cause, the 
fire, and winch has been cognized in experience. 

A further definition takes it as the most characteristic feature the 
fact that inference cognizes the general, whereas the object of sense- 
perception is always the particular. 

This is, in a certain resjiect, the most fundamental definition, since 
Dignaga opens his groat treatise by the statement that there are 
only two sources of knowledge, perception and inference, and, corn*- 
sponding to them, only two classes of objects, the jiarticular and the 
universal. The universal is thus cognized by inference, whereas the 
particular is grasped by the senses. 

However it is clear that the fire whose presence is inferred is as 
much a particular fire as the one whose presence is perceived by 
vision. Without the general features which constitute the object fire 
and are the property of all fires in the world, the particular fire never 


1 It is alw.ij8 said (ithrod|[b iti threefold mark », i c , through its roncomitant 
nark, through the mark which is coacomitant with the probandum This is the 
definition of liigQ^ga^ Pf, j and NB II 1. 

*NBT..p 18. 

• Cp. the passage from K.imalaslla quoted above, p. 18. 2. 
t This is the definition of Vasnhandhu in the V'adn-vidhi eanantariyalcn- 
0tth<i-dtttSunaitt tad’Vtdo’Huma nii 7 n a 
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would have been cognized as liiv. Nor would the inferred fire without 
having been refeired in imagination to a certain point-instant of 
reality ever been cognized as a reality. But still, there is a dilferenre 
iu the generality of the leatures which are attended to in ratiocina- 
tion and the iiarticiilurity of the object which is present to the 
senses. 

According to Dharmottara, inference has an imagined object, 
e. g., an imagined fire, as its own object, since inference is a cognition 
of an absent thing whiih cannot be grasped, which only can be imagined. 
But its inocedure consists in referring thi.s imagined object to a real 
point and thus its fin.d result is just the same as in sense-perception, 
the cognition of a point of reality through a constructed symbol.^ The 
difference consists in tlie movement of thought which is the one the 
opposite of the other. In perception cognition grasps the particular 
and constructs the smuIiuI. In inference it grasps the symbol and 
constructs the particular. In this seii-.e only is the general the object 
of inference, and the jiarticular the object of sense-perception. Otherwise 
there is no difference in this resiiect between a perceptual and an 
inferential judgment. Both, as the Buddhist says, are «one cognition », 
representing a synthesis «of sensation and non-sensation, conception 
and non-conception, imagination and non-imagination.><^ That is to say, 
it contains a ‘-ensible core and its interpretation by the understanding. 
The difl'ereiice between sense-perception and inference at this dejith of 
Buddhist investigation is the same as between sensibility and under- 
standing. We are told that there are two sources of knowledge, per- 
ception and inference But the deeper meaning is that the two sources 
are a seiisiunis one and a non-seusuoiis one. It is clear from what has 
been said that inference is not regarded as a deductio.i of a proposi- 
tion or .judgment, out of two other propositions or judgments, but as 
d method of cognizing reality which has its origin in the fact of its 
having a mark. What really is inferred iu an inference is a point of reality 
as possessing a definite symbol, e. g., a mountain as possessing the 
unpcrceived, inferred fire. <There arc some, says Dignaga, who think 
that the inferred thing is the new property discovercu in some place, 
because of its connection with a perceived mark of that property. 
Others again maintain that it is not tin. property itself, but its 
connection with the substratum that is cognized in inference. Why not 


1 NBT., 19. 20; transl., p. 56. 
a NK., p. 125. 
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assume that the inferred part consists in the substratum itself as 
characterized by the inferred quality ?» That is to say, the thing cogn- 
ized in an inference is neither the major term nor the connection of 
the major with the minor, but it is that point of reality which is 
characterized by its deduced symbol. The definition is tlu' same for 
DignSga and Dharmakirti. The definition of Vasubandhu is not 
materially different, but its phrasing in the Vadavidhi is severely 
criticized by Dignaga.* 

§ 4. Infereikg and Inference. 

Since inference is represented as one of the sources of our know- 
ledge, we are again faced by the problem of a difference between 
a source and its outcome, between the act of cognition and its con- 
tent.® What is the difference between inferring as the act, or the 
process, of cognition and inference as its result? Just as in sense-per- 
ception the Buddhist denies the difference. It is the same thing diffe- 
rently viewed. Inference means cognition of an object through its 
mark. This cognition is «one cognition »,* i. e., one act of efficient 
knowledge which can be followed by a successful action; on analysis 
it contains an image and its objective reference. Just as in sense-per- 
ception there is « conformity or correspondence between the sub- 
jective image and the objective reality. We may, if we like, consider 
the fact of this conformity as. the nearest cause producing knowledge. 
Conformity win then be the source of cognition and it.s application to 
a given point of reality the result. But the conformity of knowledge 
and knowledge itself are just the same thing, only regarded from 
different standpoints. 

The realistic schools admitted no images and conscipiently no 
conformity between the image and external reality. The act of cogni- 
tion, as every act, is inseparable from an agent, an object, an instru- 
ment, its method of procedure, and a result. In inference the result 
is the conclusion. The procedure and the instrument, according to one 
party, consist in the knowledge of concomitance between the Reason 
and the Consequence. Acdbrding to others, it consists in the cognition 


1 Pr. saniacc., 11. 25 £f. 

> pramSm and pramana-j)hnla. 

• ammanam dcam vUilanotn, cp. NK., p. 125. 

* tarupya. 
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of the Mark as present on the Subject of the inference. This step 
coincides partly with the Minor Premise. ^ It contains more, since it is 
described as containing the concomitant mark, i. c., a combination of 
the minor with the major premises. It is the step upon which the 
conclusion immediately follows. According to Uddyotakara,’ both 
these steps represent the act of inferring, they are both the immediately 
preceding, proximate cause producing the conclusion. The Buddhist, 
of course, does not deny the existence and improtance of these premi- 
ses. But for him they are cognitions by themselves. What he denies 
is the difference of tioewa and noesis inside every knowledge. The 
intentness of knowledge upon its object and the knowledge of this 
object are the same thing. Dharmottara says that supposing we 
have cognized through an inference the presence somewhere of 
a patch of blue colour, the result in this respect will be the same as 
if we had cognized it through sense-perception. «This (imagined) 
image of the blue, sa\s he,’ arises (at first indefinitely); it is then 
settled as a delinite self-conscious idea of a blue patch, (by the way 
of its contrast with other coloiins which are not blue) Thus the coor- 
dination of the blue (its contrast \iith other colours which are not 
blue, may be regarded) as the source of such a (definitely circum- 
scribed image), and the imagined distinct representation will then 
appear as its result, because it is through cooi dination (and contrast) 
that the definite imaee or the blue i^ realized.ii 

Thus «the bluc» and "the coordination of the blue" are just the 
.same thing. The blue means similarity with all the things blue in the 
universe and it means also dissimilarib with all the things not-bluc 
in the universe. Both theve similarity .ind dissimilarity constitute the 
intcntness of our knowledge upon the blue and the cognition of the 
blue. Whether the presence of the blue (latch is perceived or inferred, 
that makes no difference. There is no difference between the act and 
the content of knowledse. 

,5} 5. How PAR Inference is tri e knowledge? 

A source of knowledge has been here defined^ as a first moment 
of a new cognition which does not contradict experience.® It must 

1 Cp. Tatp., p. 112. 

s NV., p. 46. 0. 

» NBT., p. 18. 11 ff.; tranal., p. 61. 

* Cp above, p. 65. 

s prathamam arisamvadi = gtar-du mi-ilus-pa. 
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therefore be free from every subjective, mnemic or imaginative 
feature.^ We have seen that in senhc-perception only its first moment, 
which is pure sensation, satisfies to that condition. Hut such sensation 
alone, since it is quite in<lefiiiit«>,^ cannot guide our purposeful actions. 
Thetefore imagination steps in and imparts definiteness to the crude 
material of sensation. 

The perceptual judgment ® is thus a mixed product of new and 
old cognition, of objective reality and subjective interpretation. It 
assumes the dignity or a source of right new cognition, although, 
strictly speaking, it has not the full right to do it. Inference is still 
more retuote from pure sensation. If the perceptual judgment is not 
quite new cognition,* inference has still lesser rights to jiose as 
a source of light knowledge. Dharmottara therefore exclaims, 
I'lnfcTcnce is illusion!® It deals with non-entia which are its own 
imagination and (wrongly) identifies them with reality!» 

From that high of .ilistraction from which pure sensation alone 
is declared to rejiresent ultimate right knowledge attaining at the 
Thing-in-lstclf, the perceptual judgment is, intermigled as it is with 
elements mncmic, subjective and imaginative, nothing hut half-know- 
ledge. Inference which is still more steeped in thougt-coiistriictions — 
two thirds, so to sjieak, i. e.. two of its three terras being iniairina- 
tioii — certainly appears as a kind of transcendental illusion. The fact 
that Dignaga begins by stating that there are onlv two sources of 
knowledge and only two kigds of objects, the particular and the 
universal, as if the two sources existed in equal right.s and the two kinds 
of objects w’erc real ohject.s, i. e., objective realities, this fact is to be 
explained only by tlie might of tradition coming from the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika schools. For after having made this statement at the 
beginning of his work, Dignaga is obliged to retract step by step all 
its implications.. The miiversals are, first of all, no realities at all, but 
pure imagination and mere names. Inference, obliged to manipulate 
these constructed conceptions, becomes, not a source of right knowledge, 
but a source of illusion. Nay, even the perceptual judgment is right 
only at a half, for although it reaches the Thing-in-Itself directly, it 
is obliged to stand still, jiiawerless before its incognizability. Men must 

1 mrnliiliHikii. 

2 ani^ctiu, 

•’* Sftvfkfdpulft — adkynvnsaya, 

^ savikalpnhnn na pramanam. 

S hhranUm ftnimanam, cp. NBT., p. 7. 12. 
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resort to imagination in order to move in a half-real world. Inference 
from this point of view is a method subservient to sense-perception 
and to the perceptual judgment. Its ofiice is to correct obvious mista- 
kes. When, e. g., the momentary character of the sound has been 
apprehended in sensation and interpreted in a perceptual judgment, 
the theory of the Mimainsakas must be faced according to which 
the sounds of speech are enduring substances, manifesting theraselvc^’ 
in momentary apparitions. Inference then come.s to the front and 
deduces the instantaneous character of those articulate souijd^, tir^t from 
the general character of Instantaneous Being, and then from the special 
rule that whatever is the outcome of a conscious effort is not endu- 
ring. ‘ Thus inference is an indirect source of knowledge when it 
serves to correct illusion. Dharmakirti says,* “Sensation does not 
convince anybody. If it cogni/e^ something, it does it in the way of 
a passive reflex, not in the way of judgment. In that part in which 
sensation has the power to engender the following right judgment, in 
that part only does it assume (the dignity) of a right knowledge But 
in that part in which it is powerless to do it, owing to causes of 
error, another source of knowledge begins to oi)erate. It brushes away 
all wrong imagination and thus we have another source (viz. inference) 
which then comes to the front.*) 

We find the same train of reasoning with Kamalaslla. * 

A source of knowledge has indeed been declared to consist in 
uncontradicted experience. But from that experience its sensational 
core has at once been singled out the true source of the knowledge 
of ultimate reality. The rest, although representing al o uncontra- 
dicted expel icnce, appears to be a transcendental illusion. «c Although 
it is uncontradicted (empirically), says Kamalaslla,* we do not admit 
that it represents (ultimate) truth ». As soon as a sensation® has been 
produced by an external object which in the sequel will be sensed, 
conceived and named, as, e. g., a fire, attention is aroused and the 
understanding, after having determined its place in the time and 
'-Iiacc order, ])roduces a dichotomy. The whole universe of discourse is 


5 prayatnn’ananfariyakatvrid amiynh iabdnh. 

3 Tp tbp reference in Anckantaj, p. 177, . part of which has been quoted 
above, p 223. 

3 pravKtnyam uimasnUkurute. 

* TSP., p 390. 10 ff. 
r* TSP., p. 390. 14. 

3 nirnhilpahm. 

Stcherbatiky, i 
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divided into two classes of objects, tire-like and fire-unlike. There is 
nothing in the middle ^ between them, both groups are contradictorily 
opposed to each another. The laws of Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle begin to operate. Two judgments are produced at once, 
a judgment of affirmation and a judgment of negation, viz. » this is 
tire», «this is not a flower etc.n, i. e,, it is not a non-tire. 

In inference the operation of the understanding is more compli- 
cated. When we infer the presence of fire from the presence of smoke, the 
universe of discourse is dichotomized in a part where smoke follows 
on tire and a part where non-smoke follows upon non-fire. Between 
these two groups there is nothing intermediate, no group where smoke 
could exist without having been produced 1)y fire. 

This dicliotomi/ing activity of the mind belongs to its every 
essence and we will meet it again when analysing the Buddhist 
theory of Negation, ® its theory of Contradiction ® and its doctrine of 
Dialectic.* 


§ fi. The Three Aspects oj' the Reason. 

Although there is no difference between the process of inferring 
and its result, nor is there any difference between the perceptual and 
the inferential judgments, since both consist in giving an objective 
reference to our concepts, ueverthele.ss there is a difference in that 
sense that the inference contains the logical justifacation of such an act of 
reference. At lign, e. g., we unite a given jioint-instant with the image 
of a tire, which is not jierceived directly, we are justified to do it, 
because we jiercoive smoke. Smoke is the certain mark of the presence 
of fire and justifies the conclusion. 

This justification, or the Reason, is thus the distinguLshing, outstan- 
ding feature which points to the difference between a perceptual and 
an infereiicial judgment. Nevertheless in both cases cognition is 
a dichotomy. 

Cognition in so far as it is the function, not of passive sensation, 
but ot tin. coiistrurtiiig intellect, is a dicliotomi/ing act. It always 
begins b\ dividing its object into two jiarts, the similar and the 
dissimilai. It always 0|»eratC' by the method of argeement with the 

* trlxyii-jinil /irn-abhn i nh 

* anupiiliihdht 

I riTodhn. 

^ opohn~i ndn. 
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similar and disagreement with the dissimilar, i. e., by the Mixt Method 
of Agreement and Difference. If the method of agreement alone is 
expressed, the method of difference is also understood. If the method 
of difference is expressed, the method of agreement is also under- 
stood. For the sake of verification and precision both can be 
expressed. 

What is a similar case in an inference? and what a dissimilar 
case? Dharmottara* says — an object which is similar to the object 
cognized in the inference «by the common possession of a quality 
which is the logical predicate represents a similar case». In our 
example all cases possessing «fireness» will be similar cases. «It is the 
predicate, the thing to be proved, the continues the same 

author, since as long as the inference is not concluded it is not yet 
proved; and it is a quality, because its existence is conditioned by 
a substratum, from ^hich it differs. It is thus a predicated (or derived) 
quality ». Dharmottara adds, «No particular can ever make a logical 
predicate. It is always a uui\er8al. That is the reason why it is stated 
that the thing to be cognized in an inference is a common property. 
It IS a predicated jiroperty and it is general. The similar case is 
similar to the object cognized through an inference, because both are 
comprehended in the universality of the predicated quality*’. 

It follows from this statement that a particular predicate can 
never enter into an inferential proces*' otherwise than by an unnatural 
and perverse method of expressing it 

What is a dissimilar case? The dissimilar is the non-similar, it is 
the reverse of the similar. All instances in which the property cognized 
ill the inference cannot be present, e. g., water in which fire cannot 
exist, are dissimilar cases. They are either the simple absence of that 
property, or the presence of somethiug different, or of something 
contradictorily opposed. Thus absence, otherness and opposition con- 
stitute together the dissimilar cases; absence directly, otherness and 
opposition by implication. “ 

Tho relation of tbe h- ucal Reason to the isubstratura of the infe- 
rence, on the one side, and to the similar and dissimib'r cases, on the 
other side, is expres-ed in the three rules of Vasubandhu, which 
have been endorsed by Dignaga and D. .rmakirti. They consti- 
tute the celebrated Three Aspects of the Logical Reason as 

1 NBT., p. 21 . 1; tranal., p. 59. 

8 NBT., p 21 . 10, traubl.. p. 60. 
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taught by the FUiddhists and rejected by all other schools of Indian 
logicians except the reformed Vaisesikas. 

This threefold aspect of the Reason is: 

1. Its presence on the Subject of the Inlerence. 

■2. Its presence in Similar Instances. 

3. Its absence in Dissimilar Instance^. 

In order to give to this formulation more precision Dharma- 
klrti utilises a remarkable feature of the Sanscrit language which 
consists in putting the emphasizing particle <<just» either with the 
copula or with the predicate. In the hrst case it gives to the assertion 
the meaning of the impossibility of absence,^ in the second case it 
means the impossibility of otherness.^ The three aspects then are thus 
expressed: 

1. The jiresencc of the Reason in the Subject, its presence <ijuht», 
i. e., never absence. 

2. Its presence in Similar Instances, « just » m similars, i. e., never in 
dissimilars, but not in the totality of the similars. 

3. Its absence from Dissimilar Instance.s, its absence ‘<just>', i. e., 
never presence, absence from the totality of the dissimilar instances. 

It is easily seen that the second and the third rule mutually imply 
each the other. If the reason is present in the similar iiistanceb only, 
it also is absent from every dissimilar case. And if it is absent trom 
every dissimilar case, it can be present in similar instances only, 
although not necessarily in ^11 of them. Nevertheless both rules must 
be mentioned, because, although in a correct inference the aj)plication 
of the one mean.^ the application of the other, in a logical fallacy 
their infringements carry sometime.s different results. Dharinakirti 
moreover adds the word « necessary » to the formulation of each rule. 
Their final form will thus be: 

1. The necessary presence of the Reason in the Subjects totality 

2. Its necessary presence in Similars only, although not in their 
totality. 

3. Its necessary absence from Dissimilars in their totality. 

Expressed with all the pregnant laconicity of the Sanscrit and 

Tibetan tongues: 

1. In Subject wholly. 


oyofKi-vyavaceheda. 

* (inyii-yogn-vyavacehedn, A third case would be utyuntn-yoga'Vynvncelmla, 
ep. NVTT., p. 213. 
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2. In Similar only. 

3. In Dissimilar never. 

If the reason were not present in the totality of the Subject, 
a fallacy would result. E. g., the Jain a inference « trees are sentient 
beings, because they sleep » is a logical fallacy, since the sleep which 
is manisfested by the closing of the leaves at night is present in some 
trees only, not in their totality. 

If tlie rules of inference required that the reason should be present 
in all similar cases, then one of the arguments directed against the 
Mimamsakas viz. «the sounds of speech are not eternal entities, 
because they are produced at will», would not be correct, since produ- 
ced at will are only a part of the non-eternal things, not all of them. 

The same argument when stated in a changed form, viz. «the 
sounds of speech are produced at will, because they are impermanent* 
will contain an infringement of the third rule since »the mark of 
impermanence i^ pie:.ent in one part of the dissimilar cases, such as 
lightning etc., which, although impermanent, are not voluntarily pro- 
duced. 

If the third rule would have been formulated in the same phra- 
sing as the second, i. e., if it would require the absence of the reason 
from the dissimilar instances only, then the ihference nthe sounds of 
speech are non eternal, because they can be produced at w'ill» would 
not be correct, since voluntary production is absent not in dissimilar 
instances only, but also in some of the similar, non eternal, instances, 
such as lightening etc. 

It is easy to see that the second and third rule correspond to the 
major premise of Aristotle’s first and second figure, and the first rule 
is nothing but the rule of Aristotle’s minor prcmi.''e. 

The order of the premises is inverted, the minor occupies the 
first place and this corresponds to the natural procedure of our 
understanding when engaged in the proces.s of inference. Inlerenee 
primarily pruceedes from a particular to another particular ca>e, and 
recalls the general rule only in a further step of c»guitiou. The 
general rule is here stated twice in its positive and negative or 
contraposed form, as will be stated later v wdien e.xamining the 
Buddhist theory of the syllogism. 

§ 7. DllARMAKiRTl’s TRACT ON RKLATIONS. 

We have so far established that inference consists in a) a neces- 
sary connection between two concepts or two facts and bl in the reference 
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of the so connected facts to a point-instant of objective rcalitj. 
The first corresponds to the major premise in the Aristotelian syllo- 
gism, the second to a combination of its minor premise with its con- 
clusion. From that point of viev from which the Buddhists deal with 
inference, the problem of relations receives a capital importance, since 
inference is nothing but the necessary interrelation between two facts 
and their necessary reference to a point of reality. The interrelation 
of the three terms of an inference has been settled by the theory of 
the Three Aspects of the Logical Reason. They are the formal condi- 
tions to which every logical reason must necessarily satisfy. But we 
are not told neither in what the interrelation consists, nor whether 
the relations themselves are real, as real as the objects interrelated; 
or whether they are added to the objects by our productive imagina- 
tion. What indeed are relations to the things related? Arc they 
something or are they nothing? If they are something, they must 
represent a third unity between the two unities related. If they are 
nothing, the two things will remain unrelated, there will be between 
them no real relation at all. The Buddhist's answer to the question 
is clear cut. Relations are contingent reality, that is to say no ultimate 
reality at all. Ultimate reality is unrelated, it is non-rclative, it is the 
Absolute. Relations are constructions of our imagination, they are 
nothing actual.^ The Indian Realists, however, kept to the principle 
that relations are as real as the things and that they are perceived 
through tho senses. Uddfyotakara says*, <ithe perception of the 
connection of an object with its mark is the first act of sense-percep- 
tion from which inference proceeds ». According to him connection is 
perceived by the senses as well as the connected fact's. 

1 Cp. Bradley, Logic, p. 96 — alf relations are tacts that exist between 
facts, then what comes between the relations and the other facts? The real truth 
is, that the nnits on one side, and on the other side the relation existing between 
them, are nothing actual ». This sounds quite as a Buddhistic idea which ( ould be 
rendered m Sanscrit thus, yadi tambandhinnr madhye samhandho kafetd vastutah 
praviitith int-samhnndhasya sambandhinoi ca modhye ibpy aparah samhandhah 
praviHo tut m (ity anavaffha); athdyam paramarthah, sambandinau ea samban- 
dhat ca sarve taithyd, mana'os te, kdipanticah, atad-vyarrtti~matra-rupSh, anadt- 
avidyS-vasnna-nirmttdh, aropita-srnbhavdh, nih~grabhSrnh, iunySh. According to 
the Indian Realists, a relation between two facts is a third unit possessing reality 
and existence, but the farther relation between this third unity on both its sides 
and the two facts connected by it, h.*is no separate existence, it possesses svarupti- 
sattS = viSeitamt-mSegytt^bhata, but no aattasSmanya, 

» NV., p. 468. 
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Dharmakirti attached so much importance to this problem that, 
besides incidentally treating it in his great work, he singled it out for 
special treatment in a short tract of 2 mnemonic verses with the authors 
own commentary, under the title of ^Examination of Relations*).^ 
In a sub-comment on this work Sankarunanda, surnamed the Great 
Brahmin, thus characterizes its aim and content — «This work consi- 
ders the problem of Reality. By one mighty victorious stroke, all exter- 
nal objects whose reality is admitted (by the Realists) will be repudiated, 
and, in contrast to it, that ultimate reality which the author himself 
acknowledges will be established Indeed, if all relations are cancelled, 
the Unrelated alone emerges as the Ultimate Reality. In the first stanza 
Dharmakirti states that conjuncti(»n or relation necessarily means 
dependence. Therefore ‘<all relations in the sense of ultimate (or in- 
dependent) reality do not really exist.»» Vinltadeva, in another sub- 
comment, states that the expressions related to another », n dependent 
on another)*, «sui)porto<l by another** Hsubject to another’s will** are 
eonvertible. Causality, Contact, Inhirence and Opposition are not reali- 
ties liy themselves, Ihere are no « possessors » of these relations 
otherwise than in imagination. A reality is always one reality, it 
cannot be single and double at the same time. Dharmakirti states,* 

Sinc( cause and its cfleit 
Do not exist at onco, 

How can th(‘n their nlation be existent? 

If it exists in both, how i^ it real? 

If it does not exist in both, bow is it a relation?'* 

Therefore ( ausality is a relation superimjiosed upon reality by 
our understanding, it is an interpretation of reality, not reality itself ^ 
Vacaspatimisra® quotes a Buddhist who remarks that those rela- 
tions considered as obiective realities aie, as it were, unfair dealers 

1 Sam band ha - pariksa, to be iouud in th( 'lanjur with thr> (ommentarieH 
of the author and two subcoininentants of Vinitidova and san k a rrmanda. 
Tlie Buddhist theory of lelatiwris is analysed by V it i spatimi^ra, in his NK., 
p. 289 ff, wb**re a ,samsarga purth^a I8 inserted 

2 Sainbdndba-p.iriks.i, VII 

3 A bimilar line of aigument ib lound in Pr muc< , II. 19. 

^ This, of (ourse, refeis to einpirioal (aii'^atioii alone, a causation between two 
ronBliMctrd objectB is itself constructed. TTItimate lausation of the point-instant, 
we have seen, is not a relation, biiue it synonymous with ultimate reality. 

•*» NK , p 289. The same comparison, but in another (onnectioo, is quoted by 
the same author m I Titp., p 260 9 
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who buy goods without ever paying any equivalent. They indeed 
pretend to acquire perceptiveness, but possess no shape of their own 
which they could deliver to consciousness as a price for the acqui- 
sition of that perceptiveness. If a thing is a separate unity, it must 
have a separate shape which it imparts to consciousness in the way 
of producing a representation. But relation has no shape apart from 
the things related. Therefore, says Vinltadeva,^ a relation in the 
sense of dependence cannot be something objectively real. Neither, 
says the same author, can a relation be partially real,* because to be 
partially real mean^ nothing but to be real and non-real at the same 
time, « because reality has no parts; what has parts can be real empiri- 
cally, (but not ultimately)". 

Thus there is nothing real apart from the ultimate particular, * 
or the point-instant which, indeed, is also a cause, but an ultimate 
cause. It alone is unrelated and independent upon sometbiug else. 

!:} 8. Two LINES OP DEPENDENCE. 

However inference has nothing to do with this ultimate indepen- 
dent and unrelated reality. Inference is founded upon relations which 
are a superstructure upon a foundation of ultimate reality. «A11 infe- 
rence, says Dignuga, (all relation between a reason and its conse- 
quence) is based upon relations constnicted by the understanding 
between a substrate and its qimlities, it does not reflect ultimate re.iht\ 
or unreality."* 

Since ultimate leality is non-relative and independent, its counter- 
part, empirical or imagined reality, is interrelated and interdependent. 
But a relation is not a fortuitous compresence of two fact'i, it i'' 
a necessary presence ot the one when the other is present. There is 
therefore in every necessary i elation a dependent part and another 
upon which it depends. One pait is tied up to the other. There is 
a part which is tied up and another part to which it is tied up. .\11 
empirical existence is dependent existence. Now, there are two and 
only two ways in which one fact can be dependent upon 
another fact. It either a part of the latter, or it is its effect. 

I Ibiil 

a Ibid. 

a Cp. Sambandbtp., Krir. XXV. 

4Cp. Tatp. p. 127, 2. 

» KBT., p 2j 
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There is no third possibility. The division is founded on the dicho- 
tomizing principle, and the law of excluded middle forbids to assume 
any third coordinated item. This gives us two fundamental types of 
reasoning or of inference The one is founded on Identity. We may 
call Identity the case when of the two necessarily related sides the 
one is the part of the other. They both refer to the same fact, their 
objective reference is identical. The difference between them is purely 
logical. 

The other type of reasoning is founded on Causation. Every effect 
necessarily presupposes the existence of its cause or causes. The 
existence of the cause can be inferred, but not »/«* versa, the effect 
cannot be predicted from its causes with absolute necessity, since the 
causes not always carry their effects. Some unpredictable circumstance 
can always jeopardize their production. ' 

The first type of reasoning may be exemplified by the following 
inferences — 

This is a tree, 

Because it m a 

All siwbapas are trees. 

Another example — 

The sound is impermanent, 

Because it is produced at will. 

Whatsoever is produced at will is impermanent. 

Impermanence and willful production are two different character- 
stics which refer to the same objective point, to the sound. The 
•s/w.so/w and the tree likewise refer to the same reality. The difference 
between them is a difference of exclusion." The free excludes all non- 
trees, the bimXapu excludes in addition to all non-trees moreover all 
trees that are not .st»),sapd'?. But the real thing to which both terms 
refer is the same. We therefor*- can say that they are related through 
Identity, -or by an identical objective reference. 

An example of the other type is the often quoted — 

There is here some tire, 

Because there is smoke. 

There is no smoke without fire. 


1 Cp. NUT., p. 40 8. 
* vynvitii-blietia 
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Smoke and fire are not related by Identity, since there objective 
reference is different. They refer to two different, though necessarily 
interdependent, points of reality. Since causality, we have seen, is 
nothing but Dependent Origination or dependent existence, there can 
be no other real relation of dependence than causation. Dependence, 
if it is not merely logical, is Causation. 

Thus we have a division of inference, or of inferential judgments, 
into those that are founded on Identity and those that are founded 
on non-identity. The first means Identity of Reference, the second 
means Causation. The division is strictly logical as founded on 
a dichotomy. 

Dharmottara^ says, «The predicate (in a judgment) is cither 
affirmed or denied.... When it is affirmed (through a mark, this mark) 
is either existentially identical with it, or when it is different, it repre- 
sents its effect Both possess the three aspects », i. e., in both cases 
there is a necessary dependence. 

§ 9. Analytic and synthetic ji^dgments. 

It becomes thus apparent that the Buddhist Logician.^, while 
investigating inference, have hit upon the problem of the analytic and 
the synthetic judgments. That inferential judgments, founded on expe- 
rience, or on the law of Causation, are synthetic — has never been 
disputed. Neither has it been disputed, that there are other judgments 
which are not founded on Causation, judgments in which the predicate is 
a part of the subject, in w'liich the mere existence of the sub- 
ject is sufficient to deduce the predicate. Whether this division 
is exhaustive and the line of demarcation sufficiently clear cut, whether 
the problem coincides more or less completely with the Kantian one, 
we need not consider at present. The problem appears in India under 
the head of inference. That the Indian inference is an inferential 
judgment, a judgment uniting two fully expressed and necessarily 
interdependent concepts has been sufficiently pointed out. The two 
interdependent concepts have either one and the same objective refe- 
rence or they have two different, but nece^sarily interdeiiendent, 
objective references. Between one and two — there is nothing in the 
middle. At the first glance tire division seems to be logically unim- 
peachable. 


I NET., p. 21 . 18 , transl., p. 60 . 
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Strictlj speaking both kinds of judgment are synthetic, because 
understanding itself, and its function the judgment, is nothing but 
synthesis. The conception of a SimSapa is synthesis, the conception of 
a tree is synthesis, their union is likewise a synthesis. The same refers 
to the conceptions of smoke, of fire and of their union. The intellect 
can dissolve only where it has itself previously united.^ But in one 
case the predicate is a part of the subject and is seemingly extracted 
out of it by analysis. In the other case it is not a part of it, it must 
be added to it, and can be found out by experience only. 

The so called synthetic judgment is always experimental. The so 
called analytic judgment is always ratiocinative. The use of the 
understanding is double, it either is purely logical and consists in 
bringing order and system into our concepts, or it is experimental 
and consists in establishing causal relations by observation and expe- 
riment. C ausality in this context, says Dharmottara,^ « is a conception 
familiar in common life. It is known to be derived from experience 
of the cause Wherever the effect is present, and from the necative 
experience of the absence of the effect when its cause is absent ». The 
Identity upon which the so called analytic judgment is founded is not 
a ffimiliar concept. Therefore its definition is given by Dharmakirti* 
He says,* <ildentity is a reason for deducing a predicate when 
the subject alone is by itself sufficient for that deduction», 
i. e., when the predicate is part of the subject. It is therefore not abso- 
lute Identity, it is, as some European philosophers have called it, 
a partial Identity. Dharmottara explains,* nWhat kind of logical 
reason consists in its merely being contained in its own predicate''' 
This predicate possesses the characteristic of existing wheresoever the 
mere existence of the reason is ascertained. A predicate whose jireseiice 
is dependent on the mere existence of the reason, and is dependent 
on no other condition beside the mere existence of the fact constituting 
the leason, such is the predicate which is inseparable from the reason 
(and can be analytically deduced from it)». Some remarks on the 
difference between the European, Kantian, treatment of the problelii "f 
synthetic and analytic judgments and the Buddhist conception will be 
made in the sequel. 


^ Cp.rPR.. § 15(2-(1) Tbeperreptu.il jndgm* lit is onalytic ttho(Sigwart.1. 1 12 ' 

* NBT., p. 24 . 1 1 ; traobl., p. 67. 

3 Ibid , p 23 . 16; transl., p. 66 

* Ibid. 
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§ 10 . The FIKAL TABLE OF CATEGORIES. 

From what has been said above it is easy to represent to one self 
the final table of Buddhist categories, a table which corresponds to 
both the Aristotelian and the Kantian tables. 

The synthesis which is contained in every act of the understan- 
ding, as has been pointed out, is double. It is first of all a synthesis 
between a particular sensation and a general concept, and it is also 
a synthesis of the manifold gathered in that concept This last syn- 
thesis, we have seen, is fivefold. The five kinds of the most general 
predicates correspond, more or less, to the ten Aristotelian Categories, 
if the partial correspondencies and inclusions are taken into account 
This table contains also the logical aspect of Ontology which analyses 
Ens into a common Subject and its five classes of Predicates. It finds 
its expression in the perceptual judgment in which the five cla<«ses 
of names are referred to this common Subject It contains in addi- 
tion to the live classes of names, or namable things, one gene- 
ral relation, just the relation of all these Predicates to a common 
Substrate. 

But the synthesis of the understanding not only contains the manifold 
of intuition arranged under one concept and its reference to a common 
Subject, it moreover can connect two or several concepts together. 
This synthesis is no more a synthesis of the manifold of intuition, it 
is a synthesis between two interdependent concepts or facts. Thus in addi- 
tion to the table of the most general names, we shall have a second 
table of the most general relations. This second table is directly con- 
nected with inference, since inference is a method of cognizing founded 
upon necessary relations between two concepts, of which one is the 
mark of the other. This point constitutes the principal diflerence 
between the Buddhist and the European tables of categories. The tabic 
of names and the table of relations are two different tables in Buddhist 
Logic, while in both the European tables relations and names are 
mixed up in one and the same table. The relation of Substance to 
Quality, or, more prec^ely, of the First Essence to all Predicates, 
is the most general relation which, being conterminous with judgment 
and the understanding itself, includes in itself all the other items of 
both tables. This relation covers all the varieties of connection whe- 
ther it be the connection of one concept with its objective reference 
or whether it be the connection of two different concepts. 
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We shall thus have two different tibles of Categories, a table 
of the Categories of namable things and a table of the Categories of 
Relations between two concepts. 

First Substance is not entered into the list, because, as has been 
explained, it is the common substratum for all categories, it is not 
a Category, it is a non-Category. Neither is Quality in general to be 
found in it, because Quality in general embraces all categories, it is 
coextensive with the term Predicate or Category. Simple qualities are 
ultimate sense-data, as appears in the perceptual judgment «this is hlue» 
or, more precisely, "this point possesses blueness». Complicated quali- 
ties are classes; e. g., in the perceptual judgment nthis is a cow** which 
means as much as "this point of reality is synthesized as ))osscssing 
cowne'<s**. Second Substances arc metaphorical First Substances. On the 
analogy of a reality « possessing cowness**, the cow itself appears also 
as a substance when it is conceived in its turn as something i>ossessing 
attributes, e. g., ohorn-ness**. Ah an example of such substances Oignaga 
gives nth'* p '-essor of horns** or « horny**, which for us would be a 
possessive adjective. We thus arrive at the following two Tables of 
judgments and their corresponding (’ategories. 


TABLE OF .tUDGMENlS 
1 

Popcfptnal judgment {savikalpaka-pratyt^fa). 

1 Its Quantity — Extreme Singular {sralnksanam adhyamtiyamanam). 

2 Its Quantity — Affirmation-Ilealitj {vtdhi = vastu). 

3. Its Jtelntwn — Conformity {sarupi/a). 

4 Its Modality — Apodictic (nt^coya) 

II 

Inferential judgment {anurndna-vikalpa). 

1 

Quantity. 

Universal (samanya-laki-anam adliyavasiyamanam). 


2 

Quality. 

Affirmation {mdht). 
Negation {pratueMa). 


U 

Relation, 

Sjnthi- —Causal (kdrya^anumana). 

A iiilytic — non-Causal (svahhdvdnumdna). 


4 

Modality 

Apodictic (nt^ca^a) 
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TABLE OF CATEGOIlIi.'- 

I 

Categories or kinds of synthesis under one Concept or ouo Name {paficatidha- 

kdtpana) 

1. Individuals — Proper Names (ndma-kalpana) 

2. Classes — Class Names (jdtukalpann) 

3. Sensible Qualities — Their Names (gvna-kdlpana) 

4. Motions — Verbs (karma-kdlpand). 

5. (Second) Substances — Substantives (dravt/a-kdlpana) 

II 

Categories of Relations (between two concepts) 

1 2 
Affirmations (of necessary ueiendence) Negation (of an assumed presence) 

/ \ (anupalahdhx) 


\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Identity (= non-Causality) Causality (= non-Identity of the underlying reality) 
(tdddtmya) (tadutpaiti) 

According to the Indian method of counting the ultimate items in 
a classification, there are only three Categories of Relation, vi/. Negation, 
Identity and Causality. The subordinate and derivative kinds are not 
counted, neither is that Affirmation which embraces both Identity 
and Causality counted. 

§ 11 . Are the items of the table mutually exclusive. 

Does this table of Categories satisfy to the principles of a correct 
logical division? Are its parts exclusive of one another? Does it not 
contain overlapping items? Is the division exhaustne?^ We know that 
both classifications of Aristotle and of Kant have been found to 
contain flaws in this respect. Does the Buddhist table fare any better? 
Dharmottara asks* withfr respect to the three ultimate items of the 
division which are Identity, Causality and Negation — « These are the 

1 On the problem of tdddtmya and tadutpatti cp. besides Pr. vart. 
first chapter, and NBT. second chapter. T^tp., p. 105 tf., find N. Kandali, 
p. 206 17 ff. 

• NBT., p.24, 13; transl., p 68. 
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different varieties of those relations upon which inference is founded. 
But why do we reckon only three (final) items? The varieties may be 
innumerable?!) To this the answer of Dharmakirti is the following 
one — ((Inferential cognition is either Affirmation or Nega- 
tion, and Affirmation is double, it either is founded on Iden- 
tity or on Causality.)) This answer means that, since the division 
is made according to the principle of dichotomy, the parts are exclu- 
sive of each another, there can be nothing between them, the law of 
Excluded Middle precludes any flaw in this respect Indeed the fart that 
all judgments are divided in Affirmation and Negation is firmly estab- 
lished in logic since the times of Aristotle who even has introduced 
this division into his definition of the judgment It is therefore wrong 
to coordinate the parts of this division with other items, belonging to 
other divisions, because the parts will then necessarily be over- 
lapping. 

The affirmative judgment again can either be analytic or synthetic, 
in other words, either founded on Identity or on non-identity. The 
latter, i. e. the interdependence or the synthesis of non-identical facts, 
is nothing but Causality. Thus the division into Identity and Causality 
or, which ia the same, the division of all judgments into analytic and 
synthetic is also founded upon the dichotomizing principle and must 
be deemed logically correct in accordance with the law of Excluded 
Middle, provided analytic and synthetic are understood in the 
sense which is given to this division in Buddhist logic. Dharmot- 
tara insists^ that the division is strictly logical. He says, "The 
predicate in judgments is sometimes positive and sometimes negative. 
Since affirmation and negation represent attitudes mutually exclusive, 
the reasons for them both must be different. Affirmation again can 
only be either of something different or of something non-different. 
Difference and non-difference being mutually opposed by the law of 
contradiction, their justifications (in judgments) must also be different)). 

We must not forget that what is here called Identity is an iden- 
tity or objective reference, the union ol two different concepts which 
may be identical in extension or the one jiossess only a part of the exten- 
sion of the other, but both referring to the same objective reality. 
Two concepts may be different, yet the obj ctive reality to which they 
are referred may be the same. E. g., the concepts of a tree and of a SimSapa 
are different, yet the particular thing to which they refer is identical. 


1 XDT., p. 24. 19, tiausl., p. 69. 
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it is just the same. On the other hand, a concept inaj be the same, or the 
difference between them undiscernible, yet the real thing to which they 
refer will be different E. g., this same iitniiapa at two different moments of 
its existence. According to the Buddhists, two moments of the^Mapa 
are two different things, causally related. In the concepts of fire and 
smoke both the concepts and the real things are different But the 
same relation of causality obtains between two consecutive moments 
of smoke as between the first moment of smoke and the preceding 
moment of fire. Thus the term synthetic refers to a synthesis of two 
different things, the term analytic to a synthesis of two different con- 
cepts. 

Thus interpreted synthetic and analytic judgments are exclusive ot 
each another and wc cannot maintain, as has been done in European 
logic, that a synthetic judgment becomes analytic in the measure in 
which its synthesis becomes familiar to us. 

It is thus proved that the Buddhist taide of categories possesses 
order and systematical unity, since its parts are exclusive of one 
another. It remains to examine whether the table is exhaustive. 

§ 12. Ib the BUDDHIST TABLE OP BELATIONS EXHAUSTIVE? 

Dharmottara asks,^ «Are there no other relations repiesenting 
valid reasons?*) (iWhy should only these three relations (viz. Negation, 
Identity and Causality) represent valid reasons .■'» The answer is th.it, 
according to Dharmakirti,* relation means here dependence. "One 
thing can convey the existence of another one only when it is essen- 
tially dependent on the latter,§ **® i. e., sucli relations which are rea.sons, 
which are the foundation of inference, are relations of necessary depen- 
dence. Dharmottara explains,® «When the cause of something is to 
be (synthetically) deduced, or an essential quality is to be deduced 
(analytically), the effect is essentially dependent on its cause (and the 
analytically deduced) quality is by its essence dependent upon the 
conception from which it is deduced. Both these connections are 
Essential Dependence.** Leaving alone Negation which is founded on 
a special principle to be ^amined later on, there are only two rela- 
tions of necessary Dependence. They are either the logical interdepen- 
dence of two conceptions having one and ihe same objective reference, 
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or, if the objective reference is not the same, it is an interdependence 
of two real facts of which the one is the effect of the other. The 
effect is necessarily dependent upon its cause. Causality is for the 
Buddhist nothing but Dependent Origination. Apart from these two 
kinds of necessary depeudence, the one logical, the other real, there 
is no other possible interdependence. 

The Indian Realists reject both these Buddhist contentions, viz., 
they reject that then* are analytical judgments wliich are founded on 
Identity, and they reject that all necessary synthetical judgments are 
founded on Causalit}. The classiheation according to them is not 
exhaustive. The analytical judgment founded on Identity, first of all, 
does not exist at all. When two conceptions are identical, the one 
cannot be the reason for deducing the other, the deduction will be 
meaningless. If it be objected that the reality is the same, but the 
superimposed conceptions alone are different, the Realist answers that 
if the conceptions are different, the corresponding realities are also 
different. «lf the concepts were not real, says he, they would not be 
concepts The judmnent torn is vrksa (which both terms mean 
a tree) would be founded on Identity, but not the judgment uUmMpa 
is a tree», because ^imUtpa and tree are for the Realist two different 
realities, both cognized in experience which teaches their invariable 
concomitance and the inherence of the tree in the Umhapa, 

Nor are all renl relations traceable to Causality. There are a great 
number of invariable concomitances ascertained by uiicontradictcd expe- 
rience which are not reducible neither to Identity nor to Causation. £. g., 
th(‘ rising ot the sun is invariably connected with its rising the day 
before; the appearance of a lunar constellation on one side of the 
horizon always accompanied by the disappearance of anothei* con- 
stellation on the opposite side; the rising of the moon is concomitant 
with high tide iii the sea. etc. All these are examples of invaiiable 
concomitance which is not founded on causation.^ When we exiierieiiee 
Hie flavour of some stuff’ we can infer the presence of its colour, “ 


1 Tatp., p. 108. 2i—kalpanilnsya avdstarate tattfoa-annpaiiatteh, 

2 Cp. Prasast., p. 205. and Tutp., p 107. 

Pitd A. Bain is inclined to admit tliat Caubality is the only relation of 
uniformity among real units. He sajs, Logic, II, p. 11, « Of Uniformities of Coexi- 
stence. a very large numbtT may be traced to Cuu'i.ition. It remains to be seen 
whetber there be any not so traceableu... «ihey are all results of causation starting 
from some prior arrangement)), alii conjoined Propeities of Kinds, be further 
slates, ibid., p. 62, there may be laws of Coexistence without Causation ». I’he 

atolicrbatolcy, 1 
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because we know from experience that this kind of flavour is invariably 
concomitant with a definite colour. This invariable connection cannot be 
treated as founded on causality, because both phenomena are simultu- 
neous, whereas causality is a relation of necessary sequence. To this the 
Buddhists answer that all these relations are traceable to causality, if 
causality is rightly understood. Indeed, every instant of a gustatory sense- 
datum is dependent on a preceding complex of visual, tactile and other 
data of which alone this stuff consists. The colour which exists simulta- 
neously with the flavour is related to the latter only through the medium 
of the preceding moment in which visual, tactile and other sense-dat,i 
represent that conijilex ot cau‘.es, in functional dependence on which 
the next' moment of colour can arise. What the realist calls a stuff is 
for the Buddhist a complex of momentary -ense-data. Thus the infe- 
rence of colour througli flavour is really founded on simultaneous 
production by a common cause. The Buddhist considers causality 
microscopically, as a sequence of point-instants. Kvoiy leal thing is 
resolvable into a stream of point-instants, and every following instant 
arises in neces.sary dependence upon a complex of preceding moments. To 
this Ultimate (’ausalify, or Deiendent Origination, every real thing is 
subject. Vacaspatimisra^ <-eenis indirectly to concede this point 
c<The inference of colour from the presence of a certain fiiuoui, says he, 
is made by ordinary people. 'Ihey have eye." of flesh (1. g, coarse 
sensibility) which cannot distinguish the mutual diHeriute between 
point-instants of ultimate reality. Nor is it jicrmis-ible foi critic.il 
philosophers to transcend the boundaries of experience and to tiiunge 
the character of established 'phenomena in comidiancc with their own 
ideas,® because, if they do it, they will cease to he critical philoso- 
phers This sounds like an indirect confession that for a jihilosopher 
all real intei dependence must be ultimately traceable to ( au^ality. The 
Buddhist concludes that because one fact ran convey the existence of 

• conjoined pioperticsa is similar to ocomberent properties# or to ((identical rele- 
renceii of two (oncepts. Thus Prof A. Bain appears to accept, thouKli in a timid 
way, the theory of the two exclusive modes ol relation, Identity of Reference and 
Causation (tiidatmya-tadutpaUi). lie aUo quotes, ibid., p 52, an example of coexi- 
stence of scailet colour with me absence of fragrance {=. gandhabhaind riij»>nu- 
manam) which is similar to the Buddhist explanation ot raiad rupdnumnnam . 
cp. Tatp, p. 105 H ff 

1 Tatp, p. 107 18 ff 

s Or « in coinplianco with the theory of the Thing-in- Itself », the term sio- 
Mwana having here probably a doable meaning 

* Ibid., p. 108.14, tejnm toftra ( = jparJiscdtatw) anupapaiteh. 
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the other only when they are necessarily interdependent, and because 
all real necessary interdependence is Causation, there can be no other 
synthetical and necessary judgment than the one founded on Causa- 
tion. The division of necessary relations into those founded on Identity 
and those founded on Causality is thus an exhaustive division, « because, 
says Dharmakirti, when a fact is neither existentially identical with 
another one, nor is it a product of the latter, it cannot be necessarily 
dependent upon it»». 

Dharmottara ^ adds — «A fact which is neither existentially 
identical nor an effect of another definite fact, cannot be necessarily 
dependent upon this other fact, which is neither its cause nor existen- 
tially the same reality. For this very reason there can be no other 
necessary relation then either Identity or Causality. If the existence 
of something could be necessarily conditioned by something else, 
something that would neither be its cause nor essentially the same 
rcfility, tlur only could a necessary connection repose on another 
relation, (besides the law of Identity of Ilefercnce and the law of 
Causation). Necessary, or essential connection, indeed, means Dependent 
Existence. Now there is no other possible Dependent Existence, than 
these two, the condition of being the Effect of something and the 
condition of being existentially (but not logically) Identical with some- 
thing. Therefore the dependent existence of something (and its 
necessary concoiiiitauce) is only possible on the basis either of its being 
the effect of a definite cause or of it', being essentially a part of the 
same identical es^(*ncc»>. 

Thus the division of judgments into synthetical and inalytical and 
of relations of Necessary Dependence into Causality and Existential 
Identity, is exhaustive, if we understand the synthetical judgment as 
causal or empirical, i. e., if we exclude from under the concept of 
synthesis every a priori connection.^ 

1 NBT., p. 2G. 22. flp, rp. tranal., p 75. 

2 X)ut of Kant’s three ^.itegones of Quality, two — Rralit} ( = Affirmation = 
vidht) and Negation (anupalahdhi) — are found in the Buddlii-i t ible directly. Out of 
his Categories of Relation, Causality is found direct!}. The Category of Tiiherence* 
Subsistence is either the relation of a substratr ^ to its predicates which is con- 
terminous with the synthesis of the understanding in general, or it is a synthesis 
of Identical Reference. Time and Space, which for the Buddhists are also synthetic, 
have no separate place in the table, since time is a synthebis of consecutive 
moments which is included under Causality, and Space is a synthesis of simul- 
taneous moments which is included under Identical Reference. Neither does 
Quantity appear in the table as a separate mode of synthesis, since all quantity is 

17* 
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§ 13 . llNIVEUbAL AND NECESSARY JUDGMENTS. 

((Experience, positive and negative,' says Dliarmakirti,^ can never 
produce (a knowledge) of the strict necessity of inseparable connection.* 
This always reposes either on the law of Causality* or on the law of 
Identity.® II That is to say, experience, positive and negative, furnishes to 
our understanding all the materials for the construction of concepts. 
But by itself sensible experience is but a chaos of disordered intuition. 
The understanding, besides constructing the concepts, arranges them 
so as to give them order and systematical unity. It arranges them, so 
to speak, either along a vertical line in depth or along a horizontal 
line in breadth. It thus produces synthesized bits of reality arranged 
as cause and effect along a vertical lint*, and it produces a system of 
stabilized concepts deliminatcd against one another, but united by the 
law of Identical Reference. The law of Contradiction is not mentioned 
by Dharmakirti in this context, but it evidently is implied as tbe 
principle of all negative judgments. I’hus the laws of Contradiction, 
of Causality and of Identical Reference arc the three laws which are 
the original possession of the Understanding. They are not derived 
from experience, they precede it and make it possible. They are thero- 

a synthesis of units, and all uuderstaiidiug is either consciously or uucqpscioubly 
a synthesis of units. Thus the Buddhist table is made according to Kant’s own 
principle that (tall division a priori by means oi concepts must he dichotomy » 
(CPR., § 11). For Uie same reason ISfmilarit} or Agreement as well as DisBimilarity 
or Difference aro not Categories, as some jdiilosophers have assumed. They are 
coextensive with thought or cognition. They are active principles even in every 
perceptual judgment. They are just the same in Induction The first aspect of a logical 
reason, viz., its presence in similar case*-, or cases of agreement, corresponds to the 
Method of Agreement. Its tliird aspect corresponds to the Methoil of Difference. 
Prof. A. Bain, Logic, IT, p. 51, says, aThe Method of Agreement is the iiiiiveis.il 
and fundamental mode of proof for all connections whatever. Under this method 
we must be ready to admit all kinds of conjunctions, reducing them under Causation 
when wo are able and indicating pure coexistence when the presumption inclines 
to that model). This sounds like Dharmottara, p. 21. 18, transl., p. GO, telling 
UB that « Relations are either Causation or Identity and that both possess the three 
marks D, i. c., the methods of Agreement and Difference serve to establish both 
Causation and Coinh(*reiice. ^ 

1 dariana-adariana. 

S Quoted from Tram, vartika, J 33 in Tatp, p. 105. 13, N. Kaudali, 

p. 207. 6. 

8 avinabhdia-nii/amu. 

^ hafya^kHrnna-hhavo niyamahth, 

8 SvMidvo niyiifnalah. 
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fore in safety against the accidents of experience, they are necessary 
and universal truths. 

All this is denied by the Realists. They deny all strict necessity 
and universality in knowledge and they deny that the understanding 
can be dissected into a definite number of its fundamental and neces- 
sary principles. All knowledge comes from experience which must be 
carefully examined. It then can yield fairly reliable uniformities, but we 
are never warranted against anew and unexpected experience which can 
come and upset our generalizations. Since all our knowledge without 
exception comes from experience, we cannot establish any exhaustive 
table of relations. Relations are innumerable and various as life 
itself.^ « Therefore, says Vacaspatimiira,^ we must carefully investi- 
gate whether (an observed uniformity of sequence) is not called forth 
by some special (additional) condition, and if we dont find any, we 
conclude that it does not exist. (This is the only way) to decide that 
(the observed uniformity) is essential ». 

We thus find in India a parallel to the discussion which so long 
occupied the field of philosophy m Europe, on the origin of necessary 
truths. The great battle between Realism and Idealism raged round 
the problem whether our understanding represents by itself, as pure 
understanding, a tabula rasa, a sheet of white paper upon which expe- 
rience inscribes its objects and their relations, or whether it is not 
rather an active force having, previously to all experience, its own set 
of principles which constitute its necessary modes of connecting togeth- 
er the manifold of intuition. In Indian phrasing the question is asked, 
whether right cognition in general and inference in particular repre- 
sents a pure light, comparable to the light of a lamp,^ which is in no 
way necessarily connected with the objects upon which it accidentally 
happens to shed its light; or whether cognition, and the logical reason 
in particular, are necessarily connected with the cognized object. In the 
latter case the understanding must consist of some definite principles, 
which are not accidental as all sensible experience is; they must 
precede that experience and must make it possible. Our knowledge in 
that case will have a double origin. Its frame work will be due to the 
understanding and will consist of a definite set of fundamental prin- 
ciples; its contents will be due to all the iccidents of sensible expe- 
rience. The Indian systems of Nyaya, Yaisesika, MimSmsa, Jaina 

1 sambandho yo vd sa vd, cp. Tatp., p. 109. 23. 

» Tatp., p. 110. 12. 

^ pradipamt^ cp. NBT., p 19. 2, 25. 19, 47. 9; cp. Vatsyayana, p. 2.4. 
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and SSnkhya share in the realistic view that the understanding repre- 
sents initially a tabuia rasa, comparable to the pure light of a lamp, 
that it contains no images and that there are no principles in the 
intellect before accidental experience comes to fill it up with more or 
less accidental facts and rules. 

I'he Buddhists, on the other hand, maintain that there is a set 
of necessary principles which are not revealed by the lamp of expe- 
rience, but represent, so to say, this lamp itself. The law of Contra- 
diction, the law of Identity and the law of Causality are the three 
weapons with which our understanding is armed before it starts on 
the business of collecting experience. If we were not sure, before 
every experience, that the smoke which we see has necessarily a cause, 
or, more precisely, that every moment of smoke depends upon a set 
of preceding moments, we never could infer the presence of fire from 
the presence of its effect. No one short of an Omniscient Being could 
then make inferences. If, as the Bealist maintains, the SimSapa and the 
tree are two different realities whose simultaneous inherence in a com- 
mon substrate has been revealed by an accidental, though uucontra- 
dicted, experience, no one again, short of an Omniscient Being, could 
maintain that the SitnSapa is necessarily and always a tree.^ That 
the same object being blue cannot also be non-blue is certain before 
any experience, albeit the blue and the non-blue are known to us by 
accidental experience. 

Thus the fact that we possess Universal and Necessary truths is 
intimately connected with the fact that we possess principles of cognition 
preceding every experience and that we possess a definite number of 
Categories of them, neither more nor less. 

§ 14. The limits of the use of pube ttndebstahhing. 

But although the laws of ContiAdiction, of Identical Reference and 
of Causality are the original possession of our understanding and 

X Or to take another example, no one could maintain that the straight line is 
necessarily and always the shortest distance between two points. Snbject and 
Predicate in (his universal judgment are united not, of course, by Causality, but 
by the law of Identical Rc^ence. All mathematical judgments are judgments 
founded on the principle of Identical Reference. A straight line and a shortest 
distance are known to us from sensijile experience, but the judgment a this is the 
shortest distance, because it is a straight linen is necessary and not subject to the 
noeidents of experience. It is analytical in this sense that it is not founded on 
Cansation. 
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although they are independent in their origin from any sensible expe- 
rience, they cannot extend their sway beyond the limits of experience. 
Those objects which by their nature lie beyond every possible expe- 
rience, which are metaphysical, which are « unattainable neither as to 
the place in which they exist, nor as to the time iit which they appear, 
nor as to the sensible qualities which they possess*', — such objects 
are also uiicognizahle by the pure intellect. "Their contradiction, says 
Dharmottara,^ with something else, their causal dependence upon 
something else, their subalternation (or identical reference) to some- 
tliing else, it is impossd)le to ascertain. Therefore it is impossible to 
ascertain what is it they are contradictorily opposed to, and what are 
they causally related to. For this reason contradictory facts, causes 
and effects are fit to be denied (as well as affirmed) only after their 
(positive and negative) observation has been recurrent... Contra- 
diction, Causation and Subaltcrnation of (interdependent) concepts are 
(in e\ery particular case) necessarily based upon non-perception of 
'sensibilia», i. e., upon positive and negative exi»erience, upon perception 
and non-perception. 

As to causal relation every ])articular case of it is known when it 
is established by five consecutive facts of perception and non-percep- 
tion,** viz. — 

1) the non-perception of the result, e. g. of smoke, before its pro- 
duction, 

2) its perception, when — 

.'{) its cause, the fire, has been perceived; 

4) its non-perception, when — 

o) its cause is not perceived. 

There are thus; a) in respect to the result two cases (1 and 4) 
of non-perceptiop and one case (2) of perception; b) in respect of the 
cause — one case (3) of perception and one case (4) of non-perception 
The facts which constitute a causal relation we cognize through 
sense-perception or througli the perceptual judgment, but that they 
are indeed causally related we cognize only in an inferential judgment 
or a judgment of concomitance, because causality itself, the causal 
relation, cannot enter into our mind through the senses, it is added 
by the understanding out of its own stoi ' Dharmottara* says 
"When an effect is produced, we do not really experience causality 


1 NET., p. 28. 20 ff ; transl., p. 105. 

2 Cp. N. Eandali, p. 205.22 ff 

3 NET , p. 69, 11) tranal., p. 192. 
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itself (as a sensible fact), but th(‘ existence of a real effect always pre- 
supposes the existence of its cause. Therefore this relation is real 
(indirectly))), i. e., it is constructed by the intellect on a basis of reality. 
Jlut the principle of Causality itself is an original possession of the 
understanding.^ This Dharmakirti hns expressed in his celebrated 
and ofti n quoted stanza translated above." 


§ 15 . Histoeical sketc’h of the views of Infeeence. 

The Science of Logic (nydya-hostra) devidopped in India out of a 
Science of Dialectics (tarlca-^dstra). Inference appears in the latter as one 
of the methods of proof, but its part is insignificant, it is lost in a mul- 
titude of dialectical tricks resorted to in public debates. Its gradual rise 
ill importance runs parallel with the gradual decrease in tlie importance of 
dialectics.® During the Hlnayana period the Buddhists seem to know 
nothing about either syllogism or inference. But with the advent of 
a new age, at that period of Indian philosophy when the teaching of 
the leading schools were put into systematical order and their funda- 
mental treatises composed, inference appears in the majority of them 
as one of the chief sources of our knowledge, second in order and in 
importance to sense-perception. At the right and at the left wings of 
the philosophical front of that period we have two schools which, 
although for contrary reasons, deny inference as a source of real 
knowledge. The orthodox Mjmamsakas deny it because neither sense- 


I Of course that Causality, or efficiency, which is synonymous with existence 
itself, with the Thing- in-Itself, is not a category of the understanding, it is the 
non-category, the common substrate for all predicates or for all categories of the 
understand iug. 

* Pram, vart., I. 33, cp. above, p. 260. 

3 The origin of the Indian doctrine of inference and syllogism must be'indige- 
DouB. I find no unmistakable proofs of its foreign descent. Its whole conception as 
one of the << sources of knowledge » (pramdwi) gives it from the start an epistemo- 
logical character. S. C. Vidyabhusana, Indian Logic, p. 497 if., assumes the 
influence of Aristotle c< whose writioga were widely read in those days». But he 
also thinks that the iutrodufj^ion of different parts of the Greek Prior Analytics 
a must needs have been gradual, as these had to be assimilated into and harmonized 
with Indian thought and languages. Although an intercourse between Greek and 
Indian scholarships is highly probable, the Indian doctrine seems to me to have 
followed its own line of development. The similarities are easily explained by the 
8ubjeet«matter and the divergence mast be explained by the originality of the 
Indian standpoint. 
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percei)tioii nor infcToiice is a source of cognizing religious duty.^ The 
Materialists, on the other side, deny it because direct sense-perception 
is for them the only source of knowledge ^ Between these two extre- 
mes we have the schools of Nyaya, Vai'esika and Saiikliya which 
in the period preceding Dignaga framed their definitions of inference 
as the second source of our knowledge of the empirical world. With 
Vasubandhu the Buddhists enter into the movement and inodiice 
in tlic Vildavidhi their own first definition. All these definitions, 
beginning with the definition of his Master Vasubandhu, the defi- 
nitions of the Nyaya, the Vaisesika and the Sankhya schools, 
as w^ell as the negative attitude of the Mimilmsakas, arc mercilessly 
criticized and rejected by Dignaga. The Nyaya school defines infe- 
rence as a cognition •« preceded by sense-per(‘eption »».® 'J’his is interpre- 
t(‘d as meaning a cognition wh<»se first step is percejition of the 
connection lietwcen the reason and its consequence*).^ The Sank b\ as 
maintain thdl ".iieii some connection has been perreixed the e^ta- 
•blishment (on that basis) of another fact is inference**."’ The definition 
of the Vaiscsikas simply states that inference is produced by the 
mark (of the objeett^’ Finally Vasubandhu in the Vadavidhi 
defines it as «a kno'\l(Mlge of an object inseparably connected (with 
anotlier obj(‘ct) hv a person who knows about it (from percep- 
tion)**.'^ 

Dignaga, besides severely criticizing ex cry word of thes(‘ defini- 
tions^ from tlie standiioint of precision in expression, opposes to them 
the general principle that ^a conn(‘ctioii is n(*ver cognized 


1 Ml m. Sutra. J, 1 2 Later Mimaipsakas, K iimarila etc., dofine inference 
as a step from one particular case to another one. 

2 A certain P ii raiidara attempted to justify the position of the Matcrialnts 
by maintaining^ that they deny only the supra-rniindane uso of inference in incti- 
pliysics and religion, hut tlie i^uddbists retorted that they also admit inference 
as a source of empirical knowledge only, cp. TSP., p d31. 26. 

NS;i 1. :> 

4 NV., p. 4G 8. 

I* This definition is quoted by Dignaga in Pr.-samucc.- vrtti ad I. 35, and 
repeated in NV., p 59. 17. 

® VS., IX. 2. 1. laingikam^rtagS'las hbynu-ho 
Quoted in Pr. samucc. and NV., p. 56. 14 fl‘. 

R In the secend chapter of. Pr. samucc. the stanzas 25—27 are diiecud 
against the VSda- vidhi view, the stanzas 27 — 80 against the Nyaya, the stanzas 
30 — 35 against the Vaiscsikas, the stanzas 35 — 45 against the Sankliyas and 
45 ff. against the Mimamsakas. 
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through the senses».^ Inference deals with concepts, i. e., with 
the general and «the general cannot be seenu;* it cannot enter 
into ns through the senses. This view is a direct consequence of the 
dediiition of sense-perception as pure sensation. Sense-perception is 
not the «eldest» or chief source^ ol knowledge, in regard of which 
inference would be a subordinate source, second in order and in impor- 
tance. Both sources have equal rights.^ Inference in this context 
means understanding in general as contrasted with sensibility. The 
senses alone yeild no definite knowledge at all. Jinendrabbuddhi 
says that the « non-Buddhists alone think that the senses can yeild definite 
cognition ». On the other hand, the understanding alone is powerless 
to produce any knowledge of reality. Both sources are equally power- 
less alone, and equally efficient together. But the understanding or 
inference with its own principles which exist in it previously to all 
experience contains the possibility of our knowledge of necessary 
truths. This seems to have been the view of Bignaga, a view which 
he did not succeed to formulate definitely and which was later formu- 
lated by Dharmakirti. DignSga objects to the contention of the 
NaiySyiks that the results are predictable when we know the causes, 
acd that we can infer the future result* from the presence of its 
causes. »The result is not established by the presence of the cause, 
says he, the cause may be present, but an impediment may interfere, 
and another (secondary) cause can fail, and then the result will not 
appearu.^ He Slso objects to the theory of the SSnkhyas when they 

1 Pr. samncc., II. 23 — hbrel-pa dbaMas jf«i«-6yo-mfn=na samhandha 
indriyena grhyate. Tbie coincides almost verbatim with Kant’s words, CPR., § 15, 
ntbe connection (eot^unetio—iambandha) of anything manifold can never enter 
into ns through the senses (=na nuhiyena grhyate)". 

a Ibid., II. 29 — spyi mthon-ha yan minima tatnanyam driyate. 

* pratyaksam na jyeetham pramanam, T8P., p. 161. 22. 

* Mya-balam, cp. NBT., p. 6. 13. 

^ Cp. Nfi., 1. 12 — 17, where the principle is laid down that the senses apprehend 
the individual, i. e., the thing as it is strictly in itself, shorn of all its relations, 
whereas inference apprehends, resp. constructs, the general, rp. Pr. samuec. II. 17, 
as well as the vrtti and the ||pmarks of Jinendrabuddhi, op. cit,, f. 116. b. 2 ff 

* From this standpoint the future is altogether uncognizable, cp. Vital ama- 
lavatl, fol. 124. a._8, cp. NBT., p. 40. 8; transl. p. 108. 'When we deem to predict the 
future it is only an indirect conseqiwnce of the law of Causation, the law namely 
fhat every thing depends on its causes. The result necessarily depends on its causes, 
but the cause does not necessarily carry its result, since an unexpected impediment 
can always interfere. 

7Pr. samncc., II. 80— tpp«4as hbww-bu hgrab~pa mtn=na Mryam Jta- 
ratfSt tidhyati. 
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establish a relation of ••mutual extermination which allows us, e. g., 
to infer the absence of snakes in a place where ichneumons are abundant. 
The snake, says he, may be a victor in the struggle with the ichneumon 
and the inference will be a failure. But the inference of impermanence 
from the fact of causal origin ^ is certain, because it is founded on 
Identity, just as the inference of the preceding moment in the existence 
of a thing is certain because it is founded on causal necessity. 

Apart from this fundamental divergence, the Yai§e$ikas, from 
among all non-Buddhist schools, come the nearest to the Buddhists, 
both in their definition of inference and in their classification of re- 
lations.'^ They acknowledge 4 kinds of relations, viz. Causality, 
Coinherence in a common substrate. Conjunction (or simple conco- 
mitance) and Opposition or Negation. If Coinherence is understood 
as Identical Reference and the category of Conjunction dropped alto- 
gether, the •'lassification will not differ substantially from the one 
of Dharmakirti. Conjunction is either superfluous itself or makes 
the three other categories superfluous. The aim of the fourfold division 
however, as Viiraspati thinks, was to be complete and exhaustive 
with members mutiMlly exclusive of one another Dignaga records® 
that at his time the Vai§e.sikas explained the generalizing step which 
the understanding makes when it moves from a particular case to 
a universal premise as a supernatural intuition, evidently because it 
was unexplainable from experience. The idea of a fixed number of rela- 
tions was nevertheless dropped by them in the sequel. Prasastapiida 
says,® ••If the Aphorisms mention Causality etc. (as the tategories of 
Relation), they do it by the way of examples, not in order to have 
an exhaustive table. Why? because experience proves that other re- 
lations are possible. £. g., when the adhvaryu-T^nest pronounces the 
syllabic Om!, it is an indication that the chief priest is present, 
even when he is not seen; the rising of the moon is a token of the 

1 ghutya-ghatdka-bhaea, ^’p. ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

Tbe threefold classidcation of the NyHya {piirvavat, iesavat^ samanyaio^ 
drsta) was differently interpreted by the N a i } a y i k tbemseWes, cp. Y % t s y a y a n a, 
p. 18; it is rejected by Dign^ga in Pr. samucc il. 26 ff. The seTeufold divi- 
sion of the Sankhyas is mentioned in the vrtti on the same work ad II S5 and 
in Tatp , p. 109. 21. It is entirely fortuitous and is not recorded in the works of 
'the classical period of this system. 

^ Tatp., p. 109. 12 — cdturvidhyam tv isyate. 

5 Fr. samucc. vrtti, II. 

0 Praiastap., p. 205 14. 
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high tide in the sea...; the clear water in the ponds in autumn is 
simultaneous with the rise of the planet Agastya, etc. etc. All these 
instances fall under the aphorism which mentions the four kinds of 
relations, (although they are not included under one of them in parti- 
cular), because its meaning (is not to give an exhaustive classification 
of relations), but to indicate (and exemplify) concomitance in general ». 

The natural tendency to give an exhaustive table of relations has 
thus been abandoned as soon as it was realized that experience 
which is always to a certain extent accidental, cannot furnish by 
itself neither any necessary truths, nor a definitely fixed number of 
them. 

The words of Prasastapada are likewise an indirect indication 
that at the time of Digiiaga the question was already debated whe- 
ther there are any real relations not traceable to Causality. 

liut although Dignaga seems to have had in his head the system 
of relations which we find clearly stated in the works of Dharniakirti, 
he was not sufficiently categorical in expressing it and it was left to 
his great follower to give to this theory its final formulation, lii the 
time between the two masters there was a fluctuation in the school. 
ISvarasena, the pupil of Dignaga, denied the possibility of strictly 
necessary and universal principles in our knowledge. Acroi'ding to 
him,^ no one short of an Omniscient Being could possess a knowledge 
strictly universal and necessary. He in this point rallied to the Vaise- 
^ikas. He evidently was convinced that the works of Dignaga did 
not contain the theory which was found in them by Dharmakirti 
and so it was left to the latter to clear up all doubt in this respect 
and finally to establish the Buddhist table of the Categories of 
ilelations.’’ 


1 Mahiipan(]ita liTarasena’s opinions are referred to in the commentary 
of §Skya-buddhi and he is quoted by Ilgyal-tshab in bis Tbar-lam. He 
maintained that ordinary men {tshur-mtho)i-la~rnams-=arvag-dariiHah) can never 
know that the reason is totally absent in the dissimilar cases; exceptions to the 
general proposition are always possible. This was rejected by pointing out six 
casea in which this opinion Conflicts with different passages of the NySya- 
mukha and Pr. samucr. — hgdl-ba-dmg-gi sgo-nas pan-ehen Dban-phyug-sde-la 
thad-ba phans~thsul-ni. The commentator Prajuakara Gupta however seems to 
have reverted to the view that necessary truths are discovered by supernatural 
intuition, cp. vol.II, p. 130 n. 

• It is therefore clear that the svaibhSranumana which already appears in the 
Uttnrntautrii and other writings of Asanga cannot have the same meaning as 
with Ohtnnakirti. 
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§ 16 . Some European Paballels. 

What the Buddhist Logic treats as inference, the European Logic 
treats partly as judgment, resp. proposition, and partly as syllogism, 
Dignaga has established a hard and fast line between inference, or 
reasoning «for one self» and syllogism, or inference nfor others ». The 
latter, as will be seen later on, is a fully expressed form of inductive- 
deductive reasoning. It is not at all a process of cognition, it can be 
called a source of kiioiv ledge only by the way of a metaphor^ 

On the other hand much of the material which is treated in Europe 
as immediate, incomplete or apparent inference (enthymenia) is treated 
by the Buddhists as inference proper. The Conditional projiosition 
which in tlu' first instance applies to cause and effect is treated in 
Europe either as a judgment or a Hyjiothetical Syllogism, or as an 
immediate inference. It there is an effect, there necessarily is a cause, 
if the cause is absent, the effect is necessarily absent. De Morgan 
thinks that "this law of thought connecting hypothesis with necessaiy 
consequence is of a (hariu-ter which may claim to stand before syllo- 
gism, and to be emjJoyed in it, rather than the converse**. As will be 
show'll later on, thi'' is exactly the Buddhist view. The reason for this 
lies just in the tact that syllogism gives a deductive formulation to 
every observation ol a causal sequence. One half of our inferential 
thinking is founded on the law of ('ausality and the respective judg- 
ments arc always inferential in the pari in which they are not directly 
perci'iitual. I'rof. A. Bain remarks tliat «the same comiitioual form 
holds when one thing is the sign of another**, i. e., not only when 
the effect is the sign of the existence of a cause, but also when 
another sign han the effect is «constiiiitly associated with that other 
object**. Since all inference and all syllogism reduces to the fact that 
none thing is the sign of another** (not a notae), we can interpret the 
remark ot Prof. Bain as a hint to the fait that all inference is either 
cauisal or non-causal and this, as we have seen, is just the Buddhist 
view. The cognition of an object through its sign or mark is treated 
in European Logic .is the axiom upon which the sjllogism is founded, 
nota notae cst noia rei fpaiiis. Axiom here evi .eutly means that essential 
character which our thought possesses in every inferential cognition. 
It would consequently have been more pioper to call it not the axiom. 


1 NUT , III 2. 
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but the definitioQ of inference and to separate it from syllQ^^m, as 
Dignaga has done in India. 

As to the line of demarcation between Judgment and Inference, 
it is settled in India on altogether different lines from what it is in 
the majority of European systems. Since Judgment, Synthesis and 
Understanding are equivalent terms, all inference is contained under 
the head of judgment But the judgment can either contain the sta< 
tement of one fact, or the statement of a necessary interdependence 
between two facts. The first is always reducible to a perceptual 
judgment, the second is an. inference. Dignaga, whose leading principle 
is a difference between Sensibility and Understanding, distinguishes 
between pure sensation, perceptual judgment and inference. His real 
aim is to distinguish sensibility from the understanding, but in 
compliance with tradition he treats of them under the heads of sense- 
perception and inference. That the synthesis of the manifold of intution 
in one concept and the synthesis of two interdependent concepts are 
two quite different operations of the understanding is occasionally 
hinted by Kant, when he says that there is a synthesis in all acts 
of the understanding, «whether we connect the manifold of 
intuition or several concepts together)).^ 

The usual form of a judgment which is defined in European Logic 
as a predicative relation (i. e. synthesis) between two concepts applies, 
from the Indian standpoint, to inferential judgment or syllogism. In 
fact it is always the major premise of a syllogism in which the inter- 
dependence of two concepts (the middle and the major terns) are 
expressed. The common substrate for both these concepts, or the 
minor term, when it is not expressed, is understood, it is thtf common 
Subject of all Predicates, the First Essence of all things. Thus the 
migor premise can really contain the whole inference. This is just the 
opinion of Prof. A. Bain* when he says that «in affirming a general 
proposition, real Inference is exhausted)). nWhen we have said 
„A11 men are mortal" we have made the greatest possible stretch of 
inference. We have incurred the utmost peril of inductive hazard)). This 
hazardous step of a univdNal judgment is explained, we have seen, 
by the VaiSesikas, to whom Isvarasena seems to have rallied, as 
a super-human intuition. But Dignaga and Dharmaklrti have 
offered another explanation. 


1 CPR., § 16 (2.d ed.). 
• Logic, I, p. 209. 
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Remaiiis the problem of the synthetical and the analytical judgments. 
The term which we translate as «aDalytical judgment)* following 
Kant’s terminology, literally means «own-essence inference*). This 
term implies that the predicate of the judgment belongs to the «own 
essence** of the subject and can be inferred «from the existence of the 
subject alone**, i. e., the subject alone, without betaking oneself to 
another source, viz., to experience, is sufficient for inferring the pre- 
dicate. The predicate can be easily inferred from the subject, because 
it already is contained in it The judgment «a SimSapa is a tree** would 
certainly have been characterized by Kant as an analytical one. As a 
matter of fact it means that «the SimSapa-tree is a tree**. 

Since all acts of the understanding in general and all judgments 
in particular are synthesis, an analytical judgment seems to be a con- 
traditio in adjecto. In fact Kant does not treat it as a new cognition.^ 
It is a secondary act of dissolving what we ourselves have connected 
and then reuniting it in a judgment which has no cognitional value 
at all.^ ((Analytical affirmative judgments, says Kant, are therefore 
those in which the connection of the predicate with the subject is 
conceived through Identity, while others, in which the connection is 
conceived without Identity, may be called synthetical**. Compare with 
this statement the words of Dharmottara” ((Affirmation (i. e., the 
])redicate that is affirmed) is either different (from the subject) or it 
is identical with it". The .so called analytical judgments are synthetical, 
but founded on Identity. The purely synthetical contain a synthesis 
without Identity. The coincidence between the Indian ‘ind the Euro- 
pean view extends here even to terminology. 

However the connotation of the term Identity with Kant seems to 
he not at all the same as the meaning of this term in Buddhist 
Logic, and the importance given to the so called analytical judgment 
on the Indian side is quite different from the negligible part it plays 
in European Epistemology. Kant believed in the preexi.otence or ready 
concepts* which can br dissolved by us in their component parts. 

1 Arcording to the Indiau terminology a purely analytical judgment would not 
be a praimna in the sense of anadhigata artha-adhiganir. Indeed the ivahhavanu- 
mana in the writings of Asanga is not coordina. 1 with hnrydnumSiya. 

s As B. Russel 1 puts it, no one except a popular orator preparing his audience 
to a piece of sophistry will resort to an analytical judgment, cp. Problems, p. 128- 

8 NBT., v* 24. 20, transl , p. 63. 

4 Although he says that owe cannot represent to ourselves anything as con- 
nected in the object, without having previously connected it ourselves » (CPR., 
§ 16 (2-d ed.). 
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If something new is added to such a concept, the judgment will be 
synthetical, e. g., the judgment "all bodies are heavy », because heavi- 
ness is not contained in the old concept of a body and has been added 
as a fesult of some new experience. But for the Buddhist all ancient 
features and all new characteristics which may be added to a ready 
concept are uniti'd by the Identity which is contained in that unity 
of the concept. The Identity of two non-identical concepts 
consists in the identity of their objective reference. The 
Siiida2>(i and the tree, arc not two identical concepts, hut the real thing 
to which both these concepts refer is identical. One and the same 
thing which is called .^imHapa may also be called a tree. The judgment 
which we have, because of its partial analogy with Kants tenninology, 
called analytical, is really meant to be a judgment of Identical Refe- 
rence. «Even in those cases, says Dharmottara,^ where inference is 
founded- on Identity (i. e. on identity of objective* reference), (there 
is a dependent and an independent part). It is the dependent part 
that possesses the power to convey the existence of the other. The 
independent part, that i)art to which the other part is subordinated, 
is the deduced part**. 

The ^miapu and the tree, although they i)Oth refer to the same 
identical object, arc not identical by themselves. They are interdepen- 
dent, so that where one of them, the dependent part, is present, the 
other part, the independent one, is necessarily present also, but not 
vice versa. The tree is not dependent on the hmkipu. 'I'liere can be 
trees which arc not iim^apas, but all imia/xls are necessarily trees.® 

The judgment i<all wich happens has its cause** is according to 
Kant synthetical, because nthe concept of cause is entirely outside 
that concept (of something that ha])pcns) » and is '* by no means con- 
tained in that representation**. This is quite different on the Indian 
side. It has been sufficiently established abo'c that all that happens, 
i. c., all that exists is necessarily a cause, the non-cause does not 
exist; reality is efficiency, efficiency is cause. The judgment will be 

1 XBr, j). 20. 3, transl., p. 72 

* Kaut iays din every analytical proprositiou all depends on this, whether 
the predicate ib ically thoight in the representation of the subject**. The 
criterion is pwchologii al. Dharinakirti would have said (cp. NU. II) «in every 
analytical proposition all depends on this, whether the predicate must or can 
be thought in the rcprcbcntation of the subject, as logically flowing out of the 
lattern. The criterion is logical necessity, and its establishment sometimes very 
complicated. 
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analytical in the sense that it will be a judgment of Identical Refe- 
rence, because the same identical thing which is called existent is also 
called a canse.^ 

The judgment 5-t-7 = 12 would certainly be regarded by Dhar- 
maklrti as analytical, or founded on Identity of Reference, since it 
means that the same thing which we call twelve as an aggregate can 
also be called 7-i-5 or in any other distribution of that collective unity. 

The judgments « everything is impermanent, there is nothing eter- 
nal », we have seen, are also analytical in this sense. The piodicate 
is not at all «really thought» in the representation of the subject, but 
it is logically contained in it, although the proof may be very 
elaborate. This so called analytical judgment far from being negli- 
gible in the whole compass of our cognition occupies nearly one half 
of it.‘ If a Necessary (Conjunction is not founded on Causation, it is 
founded on Identity. There is no other possibility. Necessary Conjun- 
ction, if not founded on Identity, is founded on Causality. Causality is 
Necessary Depfodoud' of one thing upon others. 

The judgment mii which the connection of the predicate with the 
subject IS conceived without Identity may be called synthetical », 
says Kant. Dharm ikirti calls them causal, because connection means 
here dependence of a thing on something else, on something non-identical. 
Sucli a necessary dependence is causation. Thus the division of all infe- 
rential judgments, affirming the necessary connection, or dependence, 
of one thing upon another, their division in those that are founded on 
Identical Reference and those that are founded on Non-Identical, but 
interdeiiendent, Retercnce is exhaustive, since it is foun .ed upon the 
principle of dichotomy.'* 


1 This Kant seems indirectly to admit m saying «In the concept of bome- 
thing that happens I, no doubt, conceive of somothing existing preceded hy time, 
and horn this certain analvtica! judgments may be deduced)*. 

^ The judgment «all men aie mortal)), at cording to J. S MilTs mterpie- 
tatiOD, iiddb the characteristic ot moi taht} to the coin ept ol a man as a conscquein c 
ot 0111 aSbent to the empiiual , iJgmcnt that ill men are mortil, because John, 
Jack etc. ha\e been found to be mortal. TI.iq would mean lliat altbougli John, 
Jack etc have beeu foiiuu to be mortal, it is by no moans sure that Alfied may 
not be found to be immortal Vccoiding to the Bi. ’hiit, the judgment U iounded 
on Identity, bincc ever} thing that exists and has a caiidc is netessurily peiisbable. 
Immortal means unchangiug [nityd\ and unchanging moans non-existiiig. 

3 Kant albo ba}8 that « generally all division o priori by means of couceptfl 
must be a dichotomy » (CPR , § 11, 2-ded.) He was j»u//b d b> the tact that his own 
table was not so 

Steherbatflivy, 1 1^ 
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The division of all judgments into synthetical and analytical is, there- 
fore, on the Indian side, an integral part of the system of all Cate- 
gories of necessary relations, while in Kant’s system this division 
stands completely outside his table of Categories which includes 
synthetical judgments only. 

It is not our business at present to make a detailed statement 
and a comparative estimate of the Indian and European achievements 
in this part of the science of logic. More competent pens will no doubt 
do it some time. We however could not leave without notice a remark- 
able partial coincidence, as well as the great difference, in a special 
point of epistemological logic, between India and Europe. It is more 
or less unanimously admitted that Kant’s table of Categories and his 
manner of treating the analytical and synthetical judgments have proved 
a failure. But Kant’s system still stands high as the Himalaya of 
European philosophy. A host of respectable workers are trying to 
undermine it, without as yet having been successful neither in pulling 
it down completely, nor, still less, in replacing it by another system 
of the like authority. Although Kant’s table of Categories is a failure 
in its details, nevertheless his obstinate belief 1) that our understanding 
must have principles of its own before any experience, 2) that these 
principles are the foundation of universal and necessary judgments 
and 3) that there must be an exhaustive table of such principle^, 
neither more nor less, — this his obstinate belief which indulged him 
to introduce his twelve-membered table even where there was abso- 
lutely no need for it, — this belief finds a striking support in the 
parallel steps of Indian philosophy. As regards the problem of analytical 
and synthetical judgments the perusal of the more than hundred pages 
of Vaihinger’s Commentary devoted to a mere summary of the 
amazing variety and mutual contriidictions in the ^iews of post-Kan- 
tian philosophers, will convince the reader that the problem has been 
merged in a hopeless confusion. Although it remains a problem, it has 
not been neither solved nor removed and Kant must still be credited 
with the merit of having first approached it in European logic. We 
must now wait till some professional philosopher will enlighten us as 
to the relative value of itk Indian solution.^ 

1 There are thus according to Dbarmaklrti two different Necessities (mieaya = 
aviitabhSva-ntyatna) or two kinds ot'a prtori certainty, the one is concerned about 
the necessary couiunction of two concepts coinherent in one and the same substrate 
of reality, the other about two concepts inhering in two different, but necassarilj 
interdependent, concepts. The ftrst can be called analytical, the second is evidently 
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CHAPTER in. 

SYLLOGISM 

(PARARTHANUMANAM). 

§ 1. Definition. 

The aim of Buddhist logic is an investigation of the » sources » 
of our knowledge with a view to finding out in the cognized world its 
elements of Ultimate Reality and of separating them from the elements 
of Imagination, which in the process of cognition have been added 
to them. Syllogism is. not a source of knowledge. It consists of 
propositions which are resorted to for communicating ready knowledge 
to others. It is therefore called by Dignaga an inference «for others». 
When an inference is communicated to another person, it then is 
repeated in his head and in this metaphorical sense ^ only can it be 
called an inference. Syllogism is the cause which produces an inference 
in the mind of the hearer. Its definition is therefore the following 
one ^ — « a syllogism consists in communicating the Three Aspects of the 
Logical Mark to others ». 

What the so called Three Aspects of the Logical Mark are — we 
know from the theory of Inference. They correspond to the minor 

fljrnthetical. We may contrast with this attitude the views of Aristotle and all 
Rationalists, according to whom every a priori Decessary knowledge is analytical, 
and of Kant for whom it is always synthetic, (the analytical judgments being mere 
identical explanations). By a quite different definition of the Category of Identity 
(tddatmya) Dharmaklrti succeeds in giring to the propositions of pure lo,*<ic and pure 
mathematics an altogether different basis from the propositions of pure physics. By 
keeping separate these two specific kinds of knowledge Dharmaklrt* comes nearer 
to Hume, but he differs from him and comes nearer to Kant by establishing the 
a priori necessity of causal relations. The terms analytial and synthetical are very 
much misleading. First of all synthesis and analysis in the perceptual judgment 
should he distinguished from those of the inferential (with two cencepts). They are 
confounded, e. g., by Sigwart. Logik, I, 141 ff. It would have been better to 
contrast the two Necessities as static and dynamic. That the really primordial divi- 
sion of the procedure of the human mind must be established in tht* way of a dicho- 
tomy (as every division of concepts a priori) dawned upon Kant in the second 
edition of his Critique (§ 11). He then calls the one 'lass dynamical, the other — 
mathematical. The dynamical evidently corresponds to Causation, the mathema- 
tical — to Goinberence or Identity (of substrate). Kant's attempt to force his 
twelve-membered division into this double one is by no means clear. 

• 1 upaeardt. 

9 NB., III. 1; transl., p. 109. 


18 * 
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and major premises of Aristotle’s syllogism and to its conclusion. 
They arc virtually the same iu syllogism, but their order is different. 
An inference is e-ssentially a process of inferring one particular case 
by its similarity to another particular case. The general rule uniting 
all particular cases and indicated by the quotation of some examples, 
intervenes subsequently as a uniting member between the two 
particular cases. A syllogism, on the contrary, starts by proclaiming 
the general rule and by quoting the examples which support it, and 
then proceeds to a deduction of the particular from the general. The 
order of the premises in the Buddhist syllogism is therefore the same 
as in the Aristotelian First Figure. It begins with the major premise 
and proceeds to the minor one and the conclusion.^ 

The difference between the inference «for one self», or, more preci- 
sely, «in one self** and the inference in the sense of a cause which 
produces an inference in the head of a hearer, is thus considerable* 
The first is a process of cognition containing three tenns. The second 
is a process of communicating a ready cognition and consists of pro- 
positions. 

In order to understand the position of Dignaga in this point, 
we must keep in mind liih idea of what a source or right know- 
ledge is. It is the first moment of a new cognition, it is not recog- 
nition.® Thereforo only the first moment of a fresh sensation is 
a right cognition in the fullest sense. A perceptual judgment is already 
a subjective construction of.the intellect. Inference is still more remote 
from that ultimate souice of right knowledge. When knowledge is 
communiciited to another person, the first moment of a now cognition 
in his head can, to a certain extent, be assimilated to a fresh sen.sa- 
tion whose source, or cause, are the propositions of which a syllogism 
consists. 

The following three examples will illustrate the difference as it 
appears in the three tyi)es of the inference <'for one self» and in the 
corresponding three types of the inference nfor others)). 

^ Cp. with thii the indecision of Prof. B. Krdmann (Logik-'', p. 614) regarding 
this very point. In the laift edition of his Logic he made the important step o^^ 
changing the Aristotelian order of promises and putting tlie minor premise on the 
first place Ho found that this order renders more faithfully the natural run of our 
thonght, 1 . e., he envisaged syllogism as an inference «for one sell ». Sigwart thinks 
that the order in real life can be the one or the other, both arc equally possible. 

• pratiidnam jirnthamaiaram r\iHanam=anadhigaia-iifthii’adMgnn1r, of. 
above, p. 65. 
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Inference for one self — 

1. The Botands of speech are impermanent entities. 

Because they are produced at will, just as jars etc. 

This is an inference founded on Identical Reference of two con- 
cepts, n impermanence » and nproductionu. 

2. There is fire on the hilL 

Because there is smoke, just as in the kitchen etc. 

This is an inference founded upon a Causal Relation between two 
facts. 

3. There is no jar on this place. 

Because we do not perceive any, just as we perceive no 
flower growing in the sky. 

This is an inference founded on Negation. 

The corresponding three types of a syllogism will have the fol- 
lowing form. 

1. Whatsoever is produced at will is impennanent, as, e. g., 
a jar etc. 

And such are the sounds of our speech. 

2. Wheresoever there is smoke, there must be some fire, as in 
the kitchen etc. 

And there is such a smoke on the hill. 

3. Whenever we dont perceive a thing, we deny its presence, 
as, c. g., we deny the presence of a flower growing in the sky. 
And on this place we do not perceive any jar^ although all 
the conditions of its perceptibility are fulfilled. 

The difference between Inference and Syllogism is thus a difference 
between that form of the Inferential Judgment which it usually has 
in the natural run of our thinking and acting process, and another form 
which is most suitable in science and in a public debate. In a public debate 
the universal proposition is rightly put forward as the foundation of 
the reasoning to which should follow the applying proposition, or the 
minor; whereas in the actual thought-process the universal judgment 
is never present to the mind in its necessity, it seems hidden in the 
depths of our consciousness, as though com. oiling the march of our 
thought from behind a screen. 

Our thought leaps from one particular case to another one, and 
a reason seems to suggest itself to the mind. Its universal and neces- 
sary connection with the predicate lies appai'ently dormant in the 
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instinct and reveals itself only when duly attended to.^ We have retained 
the name of Inference for the individual thought-process, because it 
more closely corresponds to the natural process of transition from 
one particular case to another one. We have given the name of Syllo- 
gism to inference «for others » because of its outward similarity 
with Aristotle’s First Figure. As a matter of fact it is very difficult 
always to distinguish between what belongs to inference as a thought- 
process and what to its expression in speech, since we cannot deal with 
the though^process without expressing it in some way. The problem is 
solved in practice so, that the definition of the inferential process, its 
« axioms u, its canon of rules and the capital question of those funda- 
mental relations which control the synthetic process of thought are 
treated under the head of inference «for one self». On the other hand, 
the problem of the Figures of the syllogism and the problem of logical 
Fallacies are dealt with under the head of « inference for others ». But 
even this division of problems cannot be fully carried through. 
Dharmakttti® treats the important problem of the Figures of a 
Negative Syllogism under the head of inference "for one self», because, 
says he, the repeated consideration of Negation through all its diff- 
erent aspects and formulations brings home to ns the essence of the 
Negative Judgment itself 

But although it seems quite right to put in the first place the 
general proposition as the foundation of the reasoning, ne\ertheless 
that form of the syllogism which has suivived in the practice of all 
monastic schools of Tibet and Mongolia belongs rather to the abbre- 
viated form of inference "for one self*. The debate, whether didactic 
or peirastic, does not begin by putting forward the universal propo- 
sition, nor are propositions as such used at all. The Bespondent begins 
by stating his three terms, the Subject, the Predicate and the Reason (or 
Middle term), without caring to put them in the form of propositions. 
The Opponent then considers two questions, 1) is the Reason (R) really 
present in the Subject (S) wholly and necessarily, and 2) is the Reason (R) 
necessarily and universally present in the Predicate (P). Thereupon begins 
the debate. The two ques^ons if reduced to the phrasing of modem En- 
glish formal logic will mean, 1) is the Middle distributed in the Minor, 

1 This psychological fact is probably the real cause why some European 
logicians, as J S. Mill and others, have raracterized the major premise as a kind 
of collateral notice which helps the mind in its transitions fiom one particular case 
to another, rp. Sigwart, op. cit., I 480. 

• NB., II. 46 and hlBT., p. 37, H ff., t/ansl., p. 100 ff. 
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and 2) is the Midctle distributed in the Major. This form of stating the 
Syllogism has been found through centuries of assiduous practice to 
be the most convenient for detecting fallacies. The real work of logic 
begins only when the three terms are clearly and unambiguoudy 
singled out. In the diffuse propositional form the real terms are often 
so concealed as to be difflcult of detection. 

^ 2. The hembebb or a syllogism. 

As is seen from the above examples, the syllogism consists of two 
propositions only. When Dignaga started on his logical reform he 
was faced by the theory of a five.-membered syllogism established in 
the school of the Naiyayiks. This syllogism was supposed to repre- 
sent five interrelated steps of an ascending and descending reasoning. 
It started by a thesis and ended in a conclusion which was nothing 
but a repetitiuii of the thesis. The members were the following ones: 

1. Thesis. There is fire on the hill. 

2. Reason. Because there is smoke. 

3. Example. As in tlie kitchen etc.; whereever smoke, there fire. 

4. Application. And there is such smoke on the hill. 

5. Conclusion. There is tire on the hill. 

From these five members Dignaga retained only two, the gener.U 
rule including the cxample.s, and the application including the conclu- 
sion. Indeed the main point in every syllogism, just as in every infe- 
rence, is the fact of the necessary interrelation between tvo terms as 
it is expressed in the major premise. The second point consists in the 
application of the general rule to a particular case. This is the real 
aim of an inference, i. e., the cognition of an object on the basis of 
the knowledge of its mark. When these two steps are made, the aim 
of the syllogism is attained, other members are superfluous. It thus 
consists of a general rule and its application to an individual case.^ 
But the syllogism of the Naiyayiks contains much more details. 
It first of all contains a separate thesis and a sepante conclusion, 
although by its content the conclusion is nothing but the repetition 
of the thesis at the end. The syllogism th i resembles a mathema- 
tical demonstration, it begins by proclaiming the probarulum and 
concludes by stating that its demonstration has been made. Dignaga 

I Cp Bain. I.ogic, 1. 146. — <iThe essential structure ot each valid Jeduction 
is 1) a universal grnuird-proposition, affirmative or negative, and 2) an applying 
proposition which must be affirmative m. 
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and Dharmakirti enlarge upon the definition of a correct thesis* 
Evidently this vras a point at issue between the schools of their 
time. They maintain that a thesis in a public debate should be coiv 
reetty formulated. But they at the same time maintain that the thesis 
is not at all an indispensible membei’ of every deduction, ft can be 
safely dropped even in a debate when in the course of debating it is 
clearly understood without special mention. A thesis according to 
them cannot be something absurd or contradictory, something which 
it is not worth the while of proving, and it must be a proposition 
which the disputant himself believes, which he Iona fide really intends 
to prove. It would be bad logic if a philosopher attempted to make 
capital out of ideas which he does not share himself. Vacaspati 
remarks that if a philosopher who is known to be an adherent of 
VaiieQika principles would suddenly take for his thesis the theory 
ol his adversaries, the MimSmsakas, regarding the eternity of the 
sounds of speech, if he would do it at n public meeting in the pre- 
sence of authorized judges, he would not be allowed to go on, his de- 
feat would be pronounced at once, before listening to his arguments. 

Thus a series of rules were established to which an acceptable 
thesis must satisfy.^ But later on this chapter on a correctly formu- 
lated thesis gradually sunk into insignificance, since all fallacies of a 
thesis became merged in the doctrine of false reasons. 

According to Dignaga and Dharmakirti, real members of 
a syllogism, the necessary members of the logical process, are thus 
only two, the general rule and its application to an individual instance, 
'fhe first establishes a necessary interdependence between two terms, 
the second applies this general lule to the point in question. The 
first is called Inseparable Connection.* The second is called 
Qualification of the Subject (by the fact of this Inseparable 
Connection).* Its formula, accordingly, is the following one — 

R possesses P, 

S possesses R-i-P. 

The conclusion, inddld, as has been noticed also by some European 
logicians,^ cannot be separated from the minor premise in the same 


I Cp. my notes to the transl., v. II, p. 160. 6 ff. 

■ atiiiSbhSxa=ananUit%yiAatva=4WffabhieSm=9ySpt%. 

^ pokta-dhanimtS, elio celled pakta simply, ep. N mukhe, p. 12. 
* Sigvart. Logik, 1. 478 s. 
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degree, as the nuyor premise from the minor. If we give it the rank 
of a separate member, there is no sufficient reason to deny this rank 
to the thesis, i. e. to the repetition of the conclusion at the begin- 
ning in the guise of a probandum, as the NaiySyiks indeed main- 
tain. <(I refute the theory of those logicians, says DignSga,^ who 
consider the thesis, the application and the conclusion as separate 
members of the syllogism ». 

Dharmottara* says, «There is no absolute necessity of expres- 
sing separately the conclusion. Supposing the reason has been cognized 
as invariably concomitant with the deduced property, (we then know 
the major premise). If we then perceive the presence of that very 
reason on some definite place, (i. e., if we know the minor premise), 
we already know the conclusion. The repetition of the deduced con- 
clusion is of no use». 

Thus the real members of the syllogism are tbe same as the 
Three Aspects '«f the Logical Reason which have been established in 
the inference «for one self», but their order in the inference «for 
others u is dianged. 

They are: 


1. In Similars only, 

2. In Dissimilars never, 

3. In Subject wholly = Application. 


I = Inseparable 


Connection. 


The first two aspects, as will be established presently, represent only 
a difference of formulation, essentially they are equipollent. 


§ 3. StiiLooism and Induction. 

(•But then, says DignSga,* (if neither the thesis, nor the appli- 
cation, nor the conclusion are separate members), the formulation of 
the example does not represent a different member, as it merely 
dedares the meaning of the reason?» The answer of Dign&ga is to 
the effect that idt is necessary to express separately the positive and 
the negative examples », (in order to show that the reason possesses its 
two other conditions, besides the condition of being present on the 
subject of the minor premise). But the example is not to be separated 


\N. mukha, Tucci’s transi , p. 45 

* NBT., 58. 16; transL, p. 150. 

* N. nnkba, transi., p 45. 
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from the nuyor premise, it is not a separate member, it is inherent 
in the general rule and in fact identical vith it 

The Indian syllogism indeed is not only the formulation of a de- 
ductive reasoning, it also contains an indication of that Induction 
which always precedes Deduction. The general rule, or mt^or premise, 
is established by a generalization from individual facts which are 
n examples », they exemplify and support it An example is an indivi- 
dual fact containing the general rule in itself. Without the examples 
there is no general rule, nor can the individual facts be considered 
as examples if they do not contain the general rule. Thus example 
and general rule, or ma.jor premise, are practically the same thing. 
In order to safeguard against incomplete Induction the examples 
must be positive and negative. That is to say, that the joint method 
of Agreement and Difference must be applied. When either no positive 
examples at all, or no negative ones can at all be found, no conclusion 
is possible, the result can then be only a fallacy. But the Naiyayiks 
regard the example as a separate member of the syllogism, as a sepa- 
rate premise, and give its definition. This, according to Dharmakirti, 
is perfectly superfluous. Because if the definition of the Logical Reason 
is rightly gi\en, the definition of what an example ought to be is 
also given, they cannot be given separately. The Logical Reason is 
something that is present in similar instances only and absent in 
dissimilar instances always. These instances and the reason are cor- 
relative, as sdon as the reason is defined they also are defined by 
their relation to the reason. Dharmakirti delivers himself on this 
point in the following way.^ «The essence of a logical reason in gene- 
ral has been defined by us to consist in its presence only in similar 
cases, and its absence from every dissimilar case. Further, we have 
specified that the Causal and the Analytical Reasons must be shown 
to represent, the first an effect (from which the existence of its ne- 
cessary cause IS inferred), (the second a necessarily coexisting attri- 
bute) which alone is sufficient for deducing (the consequence). When 
the reasons are so represented, it is then shown that 1) e. g., where- 
ever smoke exists, fire dRists also, like in the kitchen etc.; there is no 
smoke without fire, like (in the pond and in all) dissimilar ca.<«es; 
2) wheresoever there is prodvetion, there is change, like in a jar etc.; 
if something is changeless, it is not a product, like Space. It is, indeed, 
impossible otherwise to show the existence of the reason in similar 


X HB., UI. 128; trutah, p. 181 . 
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and its absence from all dissimilar cases .... (it is impossible to exhibit 
these general features otherwise than by showing) that 1) the causal 
deduction of the existence of a cause necessarily follows from the 
presence of the effect, and that 2) the analytically deduced property 
is necessarily inherent in the fact representing the analytical reason. 
When this is shown, it is likewise shown what an example is, since its 
essence includes nothing else». 

§ 4. Tub FiauitES op the Syllogism. 

Since the syllogism is nothing but the expression of an inference 
in propositions, it is clear that there will be as many different kinds 
of syllogism as there are kinds of inference. Inference has been defined 
as the cognition of an object through its mark, and the mark, or the 
so called Three-Asperted Logical Mark, is nothing but a case of neces- 
sary interdpp(* 0 '’cnce between two ternts. There can be, accordingly, 
as many varieties of syllogism as there arc varieties of conjunction 
between two terms. We have seen that there are three, and only 
three, varieties of necessary relation between two terms which allow 
us to cognize one tiling through its necessary connection with the 
other. We can either cognize a thing through its Effect, or through 
its being an Inherent Property, or through its Negative Counterpart. 
There will be accordingly three kinds of syllogism, the Causal, the 
Analytical and the Negative. They have been exemplified above. 

Ihese differences however are founded on the content ef the syllo- 
gism, not on its form. They are founded upon a difference of logical 
relations of which a strictly definite table of Categories has been 
established by Dharmakirti. There is another difference which affects 
the mere form of the syllogism. The same fact, the same cognition of 
an object through its logical mark can be expressed in two different 
ways. We can call this difference a difference of Figure. Every logical 
mark indeed has two mam features, it agrees with similar instances 
only and it disagrees with all dissimilar ones. DignSga insists thafitis 
one and the same mark, not two different ones.^ A mark cannot be 
present in similar cases only, without at th. same time being absent 
from all dissimilar cases. But practically, just because the mark i.s the 
same, we may attend to its positive side and understand the negative 
<uie by implication, or we may attend to the negative side and understand 


1 Cp. N. mukha, transl., p. 22. 
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by implication the positive one. The mixt method of Agreement and 
Diffisrence controls the whole domain of cognition, bnt since there is 
an eqoipollency between the positive and the negative part of it, it 
becomes quite sufficient to express 6ne side alone, either the agreement 
<h: the difference. The counterpart of it will necessarily be implied. 
This is the reason why we have two figures of every syllogism. Figure 
in this context does not mean a twisted, unnatural and perverse verbal 
arrangement of the terms of an inference, where the real core of 
every inference, the universal and necessary interdependence of two 
terms, becomes quite obliterated; but it means two universal and 
equipollent methods of cognizing truth on the basis of a necessary 
interdependence between two terms. We have seen that the perceptual 
judgment «this is fire» is nothing but a cognition of an object as 
similar with all fires and dissimilar with all non.fircs. The cognition 
of an invisible fire through its mark, the smoke, is likewise a cogni- 
tion of its similarity with all places possessing the double mark of 
smoke and fire, and its dissimilarity with all places where this double 
mark is always absent. Nay, even the negative judgment >• there is here no 
jar», notwithstanding it is a negative, or, according to Indian phrasing, 
an inference through « non-perception », can be expressed according 
to both these methods, the positive and the negative one. Indeed, we 
may express this judgment in 'the following way — 

Whatsoever, all conditions of perceptibility being fulfilled, 
is not perceivdd, is absent. 

On this place no such jar is perceived. 

It is absent. 

Or we may express the same idea by the method of Difference. 
We then will obtain the following propositions — 

Whatsoever is present, all conditions of perceptibility being 
fulfilled, is necessarily perceived. 

But on this place no such jar is perceived. 

It is absent 

The absence of k jai**on a definite spot is cognized either through 
its similarity with other instances of negation, or through its diffe- 
rence from the positive instances of its presence. The same two 
methods can be naturally applied to inductions and deductions founded 
on Causality and to those founded on Identity of objective refe- 
rence 
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An analytical deduction expressed according to the method of 
Agreement is, e. g., the following one — 

Whatsoever is variable in functional dependence on a 
variation of its causes is non-etemal, like jars etc. 

The sounds of speech are variable, 

They are non-etemal. 

The same deduction expressed according to the method of Diffe- 
rence will be thrown in the following syllogistic form — 

Whatsoever is eternal is never variable in functional depen- 
dence on a variation of its causes, like, e. g., Space. 

But the sounds of speech are variable, 

They are non-eternal. 

There are hkewiso two different figures of every Causal deduction. 
Expressed according to the method of Agreement is the following 
causal sylloghiiii — 

Wherever there is smoke, there is fir^ as in the kitchen. 

Here there is smoke. 

There must be some fire. 

The same expressed according to the method of Difference — 

Wherever there is no fire, there neither is smoke, as m 
water. 

But here there is smoke, 

There must be some fire. 

The methods of Agreement and Difference are thus in Indian 
Logic not only «the simplest and most obvious mode” of singling out 
from among the circumstances whicii precede a phenomenon those 
with whicIi it is really connected by an invariable law»,^ but they are 
the univeisal methods for establishing every kind of connection, and 
even every kind of judgment.* The one consists «in comparing together 
different instances in which the phenomenon occurs », the other con- 
sists in comparing them with instances in which it does not occur.* 
DignSga insists that these are not two different methods, but one 
mixt method of Agreement and Diffei^jcc, which can either be 
expressed by attending to its positive or to its negative side. The 


1 J. S. Mill, Logic, 1, p. 446. 

* Cp. A. Bain, Logic, I. 8 aud II. 46. 
3 J. S. Mill, Logic, I, p. 448. 
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presence of fire on a remote hill where only smoke is perceived can 
be established either by its agreement with the places where both 
phenomena have been observed to occur, or by its difference from all 
places where both phenomena have never been observed to occur. 
The method of Agreement will be then expressed in the major pre- 
mise of the syllogism, the method of Difference in its Contraposition. 
They are the two aspects of the Logical Mark as it appears in the 
syllogism. The first aspect of the Logical Mark in a syllogism is 
expressed in the positive form of the major premise, its second aspect 
.is expressed in the Contraposition of that premise. But there is no 
necessity of expressing both figures, because, as already mentioned, 
nfrom a formula of Agreement the corresponding formula of Difference 
follows by implication ».^ Dharmottara* says, uWhen a formulation 
directly expresses agreement (or the necessary concomitance of the 
reason with its consequence), their difference, i. o., the contraposition 
(or the general proposition) follows by implication ». » Although the 
contraposition is not directly expressed, when the concomitance is 
expressed in its positive form, it nevertheless is understood by iiupli- 
cationii, « because, says Dharmakirti,^ if that were not so, the reason 
could not be invariably concomitant with the consequence ». Both 
methods equally establish the same circumstance of a necessary tie of 
dependence between two facts or. notions. «And it has been established, 
says Dharmakirti,^ that there are only two kinds of dependent 
existence, wliatsoever the case may be. The dependent part represents 
either a reference to the same identical thing, or the effect (of another 
thing which is its cause)». The contraposed general proposition always 
expresses the same necessary interdependence of two facts following 
one another, or the necessary connection of two notions referring to 
one and the same fact. This interdependence (causal or analytical) is 
« nothing but the general proposition in its positive form». «Thu8 it 
is that one single general proposition, either directly or in its contra- 
posed form, declares that the logical mark is present in similar and 
absent in dissimilar cases 

Thus it is that every syllogism can be expressed in two figures, 
the one of which corresponds to the « axiom » notq notae cst nota rei 

1 NB., III. 28; transl., p. 142. 

* NBT., p. 61. 4; transl., p. 143. 

> NB., III. 29; transl., p. 148. 

4 Ibid., III. 33. 

5 Ibid., III. 34. 
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ipsius, the other to the second axiom rejntffnans noiae repugnat rei 
ipsL These are the only real logical figures. 

That the particular judgments have no place in the syllogism 
follows from the definition of inference as founded on a necessaiy 
and universal connection between two terms, and on the necessary 
presence of the logical mark in the whole compass of the Subject. 
As to the negative syllogism, so far Contraposition is not to be 
regarded as negative in substance, they will be treated and their 
figures analyzed separately, in a subsequent chapter, together with an 
analysis of the Law of Contradiction. 

§ 5. The value of the btllooism. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that the syllogism 
is a valuable method only for a correct formulation and communication 
of ready knowledge to another person. It is not a genuine source of 
knowledge, its value for the acquisition and expansion of new know- 
ledge is nil. This is first of all quite clear in the syllogism of Causa- 
lity. «We can assert that the effect represents the logical reason for 
deducing its cause, says Dharmakirti,^ only when the fact of their 
causal relation is already known •>. By no effort of ratiocination can we 
arrive at a deduction of the cause producing an observed smoke, if 
we do not already know that it is fire. But «in the kitchen and similar 
cases it is established by positive and negative experience, that there 
is between smoke and fire a necessary invariable connection repre- 
senting a universal causal relation ». The inference proper consists in 
applying this general rule to a particular point, and the syllogism 
communicates this fact to another person. But the essential part of. 
what is communicated by a syllogism is the fact of a necessary depen- 
dence ^ of the effect upon its causes. How the principle as well as the 
particular content of this relation, how its empirical and its a priori 
parts are established, has been explained in the theory of inference,'' 
and a syllogism adds nothing but its correct formulation in two or 
three propositions. 

All human knowledge is of relations, and necessary relations, we 
have seen, are only two. Identity and Cam <Kon. The negative relation 
is here left out of account. Relation, as has been explained, is here 


1 NBT., tronsl., p. 187. 
s Ibid., p. 129. 
s Cp. above, p. 260 ff. 
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used it the sense of necessary dependence of one term upon another 
and a necessary interdependence can exist either between two coexi- 
sting or two consecutive facts. A necessary coexistence of two different 
things, we have seen, is always traceable to a necessary consecution 
or caftisality between them, so that coexistence proper, coexistence not 
reducible to causality, coexistence not between two different facts 
is a coexistence of two necessary conceptions inside the compass of a 
single fact It is coexistence, or coinherence, reposing on the Identity 
of the common substrate of two different concepts. Now the empirical 
content of this necessary coexistence of two concepts in one substrate, 
coexistence founded on Identity, is also established by experience, but 
not by a syllogism. The offices of the latter even in ratiocination are 
limited to correct formulation and communication. « Indeed a logical 
reason, says Dharmottara,^ docs not produce cognition of some fact 
accidentally, as, e. g., a lamp (producing knowledge of such objects 
which it accidentally happens to illumine). But it produces knowledge 
by logical necessity, as an ascertained case of invariable concomitance. 
The function of a logical reason is, indeed, to produce a cognition of 
an unobserved fact, and this is just what is meant by ascertainment 
of the reason’s invariable concomitance with the latter. First of all 
(as a preliminary step) we must be certain that the presence of our 
logical reason is necessarily dependent upon the presence of the pre- 
dicated consequence, we must do it (in an analytical judgment bounded 
on Identity) by applying the law of contradiction* which excludes the 
contrary. We tiien will proceed to syllogize, and avail ourselves of 
the general proposition recorded in our memory, the proposition 
intimating that its subject is invariably concomitant with its predicate, 
e. g., ((Whatsoever is a product is not eternal ». After that we can 
connect this general record with a particular case, ((the sounds of 
speech are non-eternal ». Between these (two premises, the major) 
contains the mnemic recoi'd, it represents the knowledge of the logical 
reason (and its concomitance). The syllogism (proper is contained in 
the next step when we in the minor premise), recollect that the causal 
origin which is inherent in the particular case of the sound is neces- 
sarily coexistent with the uttribute of non-eternity. If that is so, then 
the cognition (or communication) of an unobserved thing is, as a matter 
of fact, nothing but a cognition of invariable concomitance. It is 


1 NBT., traosl , p. 129. 

• bSdhakena pramffnena. 
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therefore stated that analytical deductions (founded on tjie laws 
of Contradiction and Identity) can be resorted to when the deduced 
feature is already known necessarily to be present wherever the 
presence of the reason is ascertained, not in any other cases ». The 
predicate is contained in the reason, the logical consequence there- 
fore necessarily follows out of the mere fact of the presence 
of the reason. 

But if that is so, if the deduced predicate of an analytical judg- 
ment is known to he contained in its subject and automatically flows 
out of the latter, its deduction is worthless. 

<<Why is it then, asks Dharmottara,^ that something already 
quite certain, should be sought after ?» « Why should we have recourse 
to logical reasoning for deducing from the reason what is already 
given in the reason ?» 

The answer is that, although the reason and the consequence of 
an analytical deduction (or the subject and the predicate of an analy- 
tical judgment; Ate connected through Identity, we nevertheless can 
start on such a deduction, or on such a judgment, albeit we already 
know that they are necessarily connected through Identity. Just as in 
the case of deducing the cause from an effect, we must beforehand 
know from experience that the phenomena are necessarily related as 
cause and effect, just so must we know from experience, or other 
sources, that two different features belonging to one and the same rea- 
lity are connected through Identity. Their Identity is an identity of the 
common substratum, it is co-substrateness, or co-inherence.* 

Although all our concepts are constructions of our understanding, 
their comprehension, their intention, their subaltemation, their mutual 
exclusion are cognized from experience. It has been established above* 
that the laws of Identity, Causality and Contradiction are the original 
possession of our understanding, but their application is limited to 
the domain of sensuous experience. Dharmottara gives the following 
example.* Supposing a man ha\ing no experience about trees in general 
perceives a \ery high A.^oka tree and is informed that it is a tree. 
He might think that the height of the Asoka is the reason why it is 
called a tree. Looking at a small Asoka he might think that it is 


1 NBT., p. 47. 17; transl., p. 131. 

s or Agreement, VebereintUmmung, as Sigwart (Log)k, 1. 110), puts it. 
» Cp. p. 248 fF. 

* NBT., p. 24. S’ ff.; trausl., p. 67. 
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not a tree. He vill then be taught that the tree is the general term, 
and the Aioka a special kind under it. If he then is informed that 
a certain country-place consists of bare rocks without a single tree on 
them, he will know that if there are no trees, there are also no ASokas. 
The snbaltemation of all concepts is thus established by "perception 
and non-perception », i. e., by positive and negative experience, just 
as the relation of cause and effect between two phenomena, or the 
relation of their mutual incompatibility. An analytical relation between 
two concepts can be sometimes established by a very complicated 
train of argumentation. If the consequence is contained in the reason, 
this should not be understood psychologically, as a fact really alw'ays 
present to the mind. The analytical relation is logical and capable 
of infinite extension, it lies sometimes concealed at a great depth. 
Every case of an analytical relation must be established by correspond- 
ing proofs suitable to it, says Dharmakirti.^ The principle that 
all existence is instantaneous has been established by the Buddhists 
in a long effort of argumentation which is capable of further extension. 
The connection between these two concepts is analytical, it is protected 
under the law of Contradiction. If Existence would not be changing 
every instant, if it would be unchanging like the Cosmical Ether, or 
like Space, it would not be Existence. But this does not mean that 
every one who has the idea of Existence present in his mind, has at 
the same time present the idea of it being instantaneous. An an^ytical 
relation means a necessary relation which is not causal, since neces- 
sary relations are only two. Identity or non-Causality, and Causality 
or non-identity. One and the same thing is called Existence and also 
a Point-instant. They are connected by Identity. With regard to the 
necessarily preceding point-instant it will l)e its effect There is no 
third instantaneous relation possible, cither Identity or Causality. Every 
separate instance of such relations, whether analytical relations of con- 
cepts or causal relations of point-instants, must be established by ex- 
perience or, as Dharmakirti puts it, "by its own proofs». A syllogism 
will add notliing to our cognition of them, except correct formulation. 

§ 6. Historical sketch of syllogism viewed as inference 

» 

FOR OTHERS. 

Dharmottara testifies* that «the Master», i. e. Digniiga, was 
the first to draw a hard and fast line between inference and syllogism. 

1 yaihd-svam-pramanaih, NBT., p. 47. 5 ff. 

• KBT., p. 42. 3. Cp. Keith, Ind. Log., p. 106, aud Randle, lud. Log., p. 160. 
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He envisaged inference tis a process of cognition, one of the two 
« sources » of our knowledge, and called it inference «for one selfu, or 
nin one self»; the second was regarded by him not as a source of 
knowledge at all, but as a method of correctly and convincingly expres* 
sing it in a series of propositions for the benefit of an audience. This 
doctrine, we have seen, is but a consequence of the theory of a dif- 
ference in principle between the two sources of our knowledge. There 
are two, and only two, sources of knowledge, because there are two, 
and only two, kinds of cognized « essences ». The senses apprehend the 
extreme concrete and particular only, inference apprehends the general 
alone.^ Regarded as a source of knowledge which stands in a contra- 
dictory contrast with sensibility, inference and understanding are 
convertible tntns. Indeed our analysis has shown that inference is no- 
thing but a variety of judgment and judgment is but another name for the 
procedure of the understanding; inference deals with the general, just 
as pure sensibility cognizes the absolute particular, or, the thing as 
it is stricti/ lu itself. Such an inference must be separated from 
a series of propositions used for conveying a thesis to an audience. 
We thus not only have a direct testimony of an authoritative author 
to the effect that the theory of an inference win one 8elf» and an 
inference «in others» is due to Dignaga, but we can account for the 
rationale of such a separation, since it is a direct outflow of the 
fundamental principle of his philosophy.? 

The statement of Dharmottara is supported by all what we at 
present know on the history of Indian Logic. We find in the works 
preceding the reform of Dignaga no mention of the inference «for 
one self» and "for otherso. Neither Gotama, nor Eapada, nor 
Vatsyayana, nor, for ought we know, Yasubandbu refer to it 
But almost e\ery post-Dignagan work on logic contains it. Prasa- 
stapada who most probably was a contemporary of Dignaga was 
the first to introduce it in the logic of the Vaise^ika school. 

Somewhat different w'as the fate ofDignaga’s innovation in the 
school of the Naiyayiks. It must be noticed that the original apho- 
risms of Gotama already contain a distinction between inference as 
one of the « sources" of cognition (pramana) and the «five-membered 
syllogism" which is treated not under the L- id of the four "sources" 
of cognition, but under the head of one of the 16 Topics of Discourse 


1 Cp. above, p. 71 ff. 

s Cp. my article Rapports etc. in the Muston, V, p. 163 ff. 
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(fiodSrtha). It seems as though the innovation of Dignaga ware 
simply boiTowed, or extracted, out^of these rules of Gotama. However 
the five>membered syllogism is regarded in the NySya school not 
as an infei%nce evoked in the head of the hearer, but as a faithful 
and adequate description of the gradual steps of our thought in a 
process of inference. These steps must be repeated when an inference 
is communicated to somebody else. The five-membered syllogism is 
itself already and abbreviation of another, ten-membered, syllogism 
which was in vogue in that school previously to the establishment 
of the five-membered one. It aimed at describing all the gradual 
steps of our inferential cognition, beginning with the first moment 
of inquisitiveness (jij^a) and ending in an inferred conclusion. The 
same psychological standpoint prevails in this school in regard of 
the five-membered syllogism. 

According to the psychological views of the Nyaya-Vaise^ika 
school every thought has a duration of three moments. In the third 
moment it becomes extinct and inoperative, it wants to be aroused 
anew in order to become efficient The inferential process begins by 
a moment of inquisitiveness which gives rise to the thesis as a first 
member of a syllogism. The reason and the example follow in its 
track. The moment of the thesis is extinct and inoperative when the 
moment of the example appeurs. The concomitance as a thought 
contained in one moment would be extinct and inoperative 'for the 
conclusion from which it is separated by the moment of the minor 
premise, unless it would be repeated in that premise. This repetition 
is called « Reconsideration)*,^ or « Third evocation of the Mark*).* The 
first consideration of the mark is, e. g., the perception of smoke in 
the kitchen, the second — its perception on the hill, and the third — its 
reconsideration at the time of the minor premise. To this « reconside- 
ration », in the form nhere is that very smoke which always is con- 
comitant with fire*), is assigned the office of being the proximate 
and immediate cause of the conclusion — n there must be some fire 
present on the hill**. 

It is clear that the Naiyayiks did not regard at first their five- 
membered syllogism as cq^sisting in mere propositions intended to 
communicate ready knowledge to some audience. Dignaga’s view 
was however accepted by Uddyotakara.* The Naiyayiks followed 

1 jM^marsa, cp NV., p. 46. 10 ff. 

• trtijra-impa-parnmarca. 

* NV., p. IS. 10 — vipratipanna-purusn-pratipSdakatvam, 
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the example of the Vai§e$ikas and incorporated the theory of an 
inference «• for others » in their logical teaching. We meet with the 
distinction between an inference for one self and for others in the 
works of OangeSa and in all the works which followed. 

The same remark must he mutaiia mutandis applied to another 
characteristic feature of the Indian Logic, its doctrine of syllogistic 
figures. That there are two, and only two, real figures and that all 
particular judgmeuts have no place in a syllogism was admitted by 
the schools long before Dignaga, but the discovery of the real 
meaning of this fact must be credited to him. 

The positive and negative figure or, more precisely, the modus 
vonens and modus toUens, just as they are admitted by the Naiy&yiks 
probably have been admitted by the SSnkhyas before them. But for 
the realistic schools they are two independent forms of syllogism, 
whei'eas for the Buddhists every syliogism can be expressed either in 
the one or in the other form, since both forms are equipollent. As a 
proof of their independence the Naiyayiks adduced the fact that 
there are deduction^ « purely positive which have no negative coun- 
terpart and there arc also deductions « purely negative »* which have 
no positive counterpart. This the Buddhists denied and maintained 
that every deduction is positive and negative, just as all names and 
all judgments are necessarily in their essence, positive and negative. 

The name ><fire» and the judgment <<this is fire» means that there 
is a real point which on the one side is similar with all fires and, on 
the other side, is dissimilar from all non-fires. The middle is excluded,’ 
there is no third thing possible betweim being a tire and being a non- 
fire. Just the same applies to all inferences and syllogisms. 

The Sankhjas, it would seem, were the first to make an exten- 
sive use of the modus tollens for the establi^lnncnt of their theory of 
Causality. They maintained the essential identity of cause and efi'ect, 
L e., the preexistence of the effect in its cause. Their aim was to sup- 
port in this way their favorite idea of an Eternal Matter and the in- 
clusion af all the universe of effects in thi'' nnique and universal Cahse. 
They produced for its proof a canon of five syllogisms expressed modo 
tdOente* They are the following ones — 


1 kevala-anvayin. 

2 'kevaln-vyatirekin. 

3 trtiya-prakilra-abhava. 

4 anta^paiieakamf cp. NK., p. 30; the term avita is rendered in Tibetan by 
baaUbaa Inn-pa <( arrived in the way of exclusion »■= negative, or foVena. On the 
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1. If the effect did not preexist, it never could be created out 
of nothing. 

However it is created. 

Therefore it does preexist (in its material cause). 

2. If the effect did not preexist in its material cause, it would 
not be homogeneous with it. 

But cloth is homogeneous with threads, and not with the 
weaver (who also is a cause). 

Therefore the effect preexists in its material cause. 

3. If the effect did not preexist in its material cause and if it 
did preexist elsewhere, then the cloth would not be produced 
out of thread, but could be produced out of straw etc. 
However the doth is produced out of threads and is not 
produced out of straw (like a matt). 

Therefore it preexists in the threads. 

4. The capadty to produce something requires an object upon 
which it is directed; if this object does not preexist, the 
force cannot be effident. 

However the forces are efScient. 

Hence their objects preexist (in their material cause). 

5. A cause is relative to au effect, if the effects did not pre- 
exist, there would be no causes altogether. 

But the causes exist 

Hence the effects must preexist (in their causes). 

These five Mixed Hypothetical Syllogisms expressed modo tollente 
are according to the Ssnkhyas an independent way of proof. Accord- 
ing to DignSga^ they are not independent since every modus 
Miens presupposes the existence of a modus ponens with which it 
is virtually identical. Dharmakirti prooves convindngly that the 
syllogism of Agreement and the syllogism of Difference are but two 
figures of the same syllogism, the one establishing exactly the same 
thing as the other. Every syllogism and every inference are thus posi- 
tive and negative at the same time.’ 

The c purely positive » and the « purely negative »> syllogisms are an 
invention of Uddyotakara.’ Animated by his extreme hatred of 

avita cp. NV., p. 12S, Sankhya — Eaain. 6; H. Jacobi in Aus Indiens 
Kultar, p. 8 ff. 

1 Cp. N mukha, p. 22. 

S Cp. definttio est oirmw negatto. 

• NV., p. 48. 10 ff. 
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Buddhism and all things Buddhistic he most vehemently assails Dig- 
naga's definition of inference, his theory of the Three-Aspected Logi- 
cal Reason, his doctrine of syllogistic figures, his system of logical 
fallacies, etc. He poors upon them a stream of quite artificial, falsely 
subtle criticisms in order rather to bewilder than to convince the 
reader. The greatest part of these inventions were dropped in the 
sequel, but the theory of the purely-positive and purely-negative 
reasons remained for ever as a part of the Naiyayika syllogistic 
teaching. The favourite syllogism of the Buddhists, e. g., « everything 
having a cause is impermanent», will, according to the Naiyayiks, 
be purely positive, or a logical fallacy. There are no uncaused things 
for the Buddhists, since every thing existing has necessarily a cause. 
Uncaused things do not exist. But the Buddhists maintain that 
there is a negative example, viz., the ubiquitous, unchanging, motion- 
less Cosmical Ether, or the Space. A negative example need not be 
a reality. For logical purposes, serving as a contrast, such an example 
"as eternal Space is quite sufficient^ 

An inference like «the living body possesses a Soul, because it 
possesses animal functions » is an instance of « purely negative » infe- 
rence. There are no positive examples to prove this concomitance of 
a living body with a Soul, but there are a lot of examples where 
these two attributes are both absent According to the Realists these 
examples have the force to prove the invariable connexion of the 
living body with a Soul. According to the Buddhists they prove 
nothing, the deduction is a fallacy. The negative examples are a corol- 
lary from the positive ones. If there are no positive ones, neither can 
there be any real negative ones. 

§ 7. Ecbopean and Buddhist Syllogism. 

In the present condition of our knowledge of the Indian Syllogism 
it may seem premature to attempt a full comparative statement and 
estimate of the Buddhist theory as against the European. Nevertheless 
some hints in that direction will not be amiss as a help for a better 
understanding of the Indian position, of that independent and original 
view w’hich the Indian logicians took in dealing with Syllogism. The 
following points of the Aristotetelian theory ieserve to be considered, 
1) Aristotle's idea of the Syllogism in general, 2) his idea of a Syllo- 
gism from Example, H) hi<5 idea of Induction, 4) the real members 

' N. inukha, p. 27, NBT, p. 87. 3. 
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of a Syllogism, 5) its real Figures, 6) its Axiom and the import of 
the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

a) Definitions by Aristotle and by the Buddhists. 

According to Aristotle a Syllogism is «a speech in which, some 
positions ha\ing been laid down, smnething different from these po- 
sitions follows as a necessary consequence from their having been laid 
downi).^ This definition implies that the syllogism consists of three 
propositions (at least), and one of them (the conclusion) follows neces- 
sarily from the two others (the premises). It is clear however that 
the syllogism is not only «a speech >■. Apart from the expression in 
«a speech u there is the thing to be expressed in that speech. The 
contents of a syllogism has been characterized by Aristotle in the 
Dictum de cmni et nuUo, meaning that « Whatever is athnned or denied 
of a class, is affirmed or denied of any part of that class ». According 
to this rule the Syllogism must always contain a deduction of the 
particular from the general. There is also another way of stating the 
contents, or, as it is called, the «axiom» of the Syllogism. It is the 
principle nota notae est nota ret ipstus with its corrclathe repugnan', 
Hotae repugnat ret ipsi. According to this « Axiom », the syllogism 
contains the cognition of an object through an intermediate mark. 
It represents an indirect cognition as distinguished from tlie direct 
cognition tlirongh the senses. W'e have already mentioned that the 
Buddhist definition of Inference as cognition of an object through its 
mark coincides with the principle nota notae. Its expression in a 
sequence of propositions will therefore correspond to Aristotle’s 
nspeechu. We thus find in the European theory something corre- 
sponding to the Buddhist distinction of the Inference «for one self" 
from the Syllogism «for others". But in this point lies also the groat 
difference between the two theories. 

In the Buddhist Inference-for-One-Self there are, properly speaking, 
no propositions at all, at least no such propositions as always are 
present in the Aristotelian Syllogism. The cognition of the form 
M sound 18 impermanent, because it is a product, like a jar» is laid 
down in a single propositfion. The important part is not the propo- 
sition, but its three terms, or, if the Example i< counted, its four 
terms. We thus are faced by tvo quite ditlerent definitions ol Syllo- 
gism. The one says that it is a <i speech" in which the concluding 


* Grote’g traoBlation, op. cit, p. 143. 
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proposition necessarily follows from two premises; the other says that 
it is a ((Speech)* which expresses the Three- Aspected Logical MarV 
i. e. the mutual relation of the three terms. 

Thus it is that, notwithstanding the identity of the (( axiom » of 
the Syllogism, there is a great difference between both theories in the 
importance given to the « speech » in which it is laid down. For 
Aristotle Syllogism is, first, a series of three propositions, next, 
a Dictum de ontni et nuUo; for Dignaga Syllogism (and Inference) 
is, first, three interrelated terms; next, a sequence of two propositions, 
expressing a general rule and its application. 

b) Aristotle’s Syllogism from Example. 

Apart from this distinction between what a Syllogism is and the 
fact which it essentially expre-sses, there is in the Aristotelian theory 
another distinction «hich Aristotle himself characterizes as a differ- 
■ence between Syllogism for us (pro nobis) and Syllogism in its own 
nature (notius natura). The designation ((for us» suggests some simila- 
rity with the Buddhist Inference ((for one-self ». 

Th(‘ antithesis between notiora natura and noUora nobis (or quoad 
nos) is recognized by Aristotle as a capital point in his philosophy. 
The first is nearer to perception, more within the apprehension of 
mankind generally and constitutes Experience. The second is nearer 
to final or perfect knowledge and constitutes Science. 

Aristotle counts several varieties of Syllogism which he brings 
under the head of knowledge for one-self. The principle are the Syllo- 
gisms from Example and the Svllogism from Induction. 

The nearest to the Indian Inference-for-One-Self is the Aristo- 
t(‘Iian Syllogism from Example. The Ex.iniplc is here, just as in India, 
considered as a fourth term, besides the three terms, the major, middle 
and minor.® The inference is from one particular case to the general 
and through the general to another particular. 

Kxanrjtle includes not ail, but only one or few particulars; infer- 
ring from them, first, to the entire class, next, to some new analogous 
particular belonging to the class. The rati'*cinative process consists 
of two parts, an ascending one and a descending one. Inference pro- 
ceeds from one particular instance to other similar instances through 
an intermediate general jiremise which is, if not expressly stated, 

1 trirupa-hnga. 

2 Grote, op. cit., p. 191. 
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always included in the Example. From this point of view one must 
admit that the five-membered Syllogism of the NaiySyiks alone does 
fuill justice to this double march of the ratiocinative process. Indeed 
its three first members contain four terms. The order of the premises 
is inverted. The Syllogism starts at its conclusion which is also the 
thesis. It then mentions the minor premise. The third member is the 
Example. The major premise is not a separate member. We then have 
the following syllogistic form — 

1. Thesis. Sound is impermanent. 

2. Reason. Because it is produced by effort 

3. Example. Like a jar. 

This represents the natural march of the intellect when it leaps 
from one particular to another. The major premise is not fully realized^ 
but it lies tjurried somewhere in the depths of consciousness and emer- 
ges to the surface when the next step, or deduction, is taken. The 
Syllogism then receives the following shape: 

1. Thesis. Sound is impermanent 

2. Reason. Because produced at will by an effort. 

3. Example. Like a jar. Where an effort there impermanence. 

4. Application. Sound is produced at will by an effort. 

5. Conclusion. It is impermanent 

This seems to be exactly the Syllogism which Aristotle had in 
view in establishing his Syllogism from Example. He refers it to the 
class of inferences for one self, notiora quoad nos. For the Naiyayiks 
however — only its three first members, with the suppressed major 
premise, represent inference for one-self. Its full live members they 
con.Mder as inference for others or as a full Syllogism to be used in 
a public debate. 

It seems that the celebrated modem theory of J. S. Mill who 
considers Syllogism as a process of inferring particulars from par- 
ticulars with a suppressed collateral major premise, which is the result 
of passed experience, corresponds in its main points to the theory of 
the Naiyayiks. 


c) Infere'nce and Induction. 

That the universal or the major premise must be established by 
Indoetion from particulars is equally maintained by the Buddhists and 
by Aristotle. Syllogiqn presupposes and rests upon the process of 
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Induction. Aristotle declares unequivocally that universal propositions 
are obtained only from Induction.^ The particular facts remembered 
and compared constitute Experience with its universal notions and 
conjunctions.^ « Conjunctions, says Dharmakirti, (or the major pre- 
mise) must be established by corresponding (particular) facts ».^ If this 
really is so, it seems impossible or quite artificial to cut the natural 
inductive-deductive process of thinking into two different halves. 
Induction and Deduction. Both are complementary of one another and 
cannot be separated otherwise than in abstraction. This is, as we shall 
see, the substance of the Indian view. We shall see that the link 
between Induction and Deduction is so strong that the figures or 
moods of Deduction can be rightly established only when the principle 
methods of Induction are taken into account. There is between the 
two parts a natural antithesis, inasmuch as we in life sometimes 
concentrate our attention on the inductive process and supress, as it 
were the deductive one. This is called inference for one self. Or we 
pre.suppose the process of Induction as already achieved and direct all 
our attention to the second part of the process, to deduction. This is 
called inference for others by the Indians, or the real, genuine Syllo- 
gism (iiotius natura) by Aristotle. But the name of Syllogism is applied 
by Aristotle to both Induction and Deduction. The Syllogism from 
Induction is in his treatment a very special kind of Syllogism in which 
there is no real middle term, because the supposed middle reciprocates 
with the major. The order of the premises is inverted just as in the 
Syllogism from E.xample. The conclusion in which it residts is the first 
or major proposition. Aristotle adds that the genuine Syllogism, which 
demonstrates through a middle term, is noHus 'natura, it is prior and 
more effective as to cognition; but that the Syllogism from Induction 
is to us (/»ro nobis) plainer and clearer.^ 

The Syllogism from Induction, as imagined by Aristotle, must have 
the following form — 

('onclusion (= thesis). One man and all observable humanity are 
mortals. 

Minor premise. They represent the totality of humanity. 

Major premise (= conclusion). All men are mortal. 

1 Grote, op. cit., p. 187. 

2 Ibid., p. 193. 

3 yntha-svam^pramunaih , NBT., p. 47.1 ff., on ibe meaning of pramdtja in 
this context cp. NBT., p. 64.1, 81.1. 

^ Grote, op. cit., p. 191 and 1JM» 
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Such a syllogism is not only a process ascending from the par- 
ticular to the universal, it contains moreover an unwarranted jump 
from the observed totality of a class to its absolute totality. However 
Aristotle conceives repeated and nncontradicted Induction as carrying 
with it the maximum of certainty and necessity.^ The Universal (notius 
tuttura) is thus generated in the mind by a process of Induction out 
of particulars which are notiora tubis. 

Both Dignaga and Aristotle, it is true, content themselves 
with barely recognizing the inductive part of ratiocination, while they 
both bestow elaborate care upon the analysis of the deductive part 
and of the canon of rules regulating it. 

Some critics have impugned the procedure of Aristotle in his con- 
verting Induction into a peculiar form of Syllogism and thus effacing 
the great contrast between the ascending and descending process in 
ratiocination. For them the capital difference between both processes 
lies in the constraining force or ncce8.sity inhering in Syllogism, 
a necessity which Induction never can attain.* Every Induction, accord- 
ing to them, includes a jump, and an unwarranted, risky jump, from 
particular cases to the universal assertion. But there is no unwarran- 
ted jump, there is strict necessity in syllogistic deduction. The distin- 
ction between the totality of particulars and the meaning of the class- 
term, these critics maintain, is incorrectly employed by Aristotle to 
slur over the radical distmetion between Induction and Syllogism. 
Aristptle says: «you must conceive the minor term in the Inductive 
Syllogism as composed of all the particulars; for Induction is through 
all of them».® According to these critics the unwarranted jump from 
particulars to the class can be admitted in Induction without spoiling 
it. But its admission into Syllogism must be refused, because it would 
degrade the dignity of that method. It seems that m this question 
as in many others the Indian view deserves to be considered. 
The difficulty is inherent in knowledge itself. It cannot be slurred 
over by dividing the full ratiocinative process in two halves and rele- 
gating it to one half only, thereby getting another half which becomes 
quite innocent of the flkw of the first half. The universality and ne- 
cessity of judgments is the core of all logic, it must be explained in 
some way or other. As long, as it is not explained, neither Induction 
nor Syllogis m will appear innocent, an internal desease, a « cancer », 

1 Ibid., p. 192 ft 
• Ibid., p. 197. 
s Ibid., p. 260. 
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as the Hindus say, will be lurking in them. The Buddhist solution 
is explained by us in the chapter on Inference and will be considered 
once more later on. 

d) The Buddhist Syllogism contains two propositions. 

It follows from the Aristotelian definition that the Syllogism must 
consist of three propositions, two of them exercising a similar function 
and united by the common characteristic of being « premises » to the 
Conclusion. From the Buddhist definition it follows that the Syllogism 
must consist of only two indispensable propositions, the one expres* 
sing the general rule of invariable concomitance between the reason 
and its consequence, and the other expressing the application of the 
rule to a given instance. Indeed the connection between the minor 
premise and the conclusion is much narrower than between the two 
so called -promises. Lotze and Sigwart remark rightly that the 
«minor premise presupposes the conclusion)).^ The minor with the 
conclusion together constitute the Application or Qualification oi the 
Locus.® It is easy to see that the two indispensable members of a 
Syllogism represent nothing else than Induction and Deduction. The 
real evidence whereby the conclusion of a Syllogism is proved, is the 
minor premise together with, not the major premise itself, but together 
with the assemblage of particular facts from which by Induction the 
major premise is drawn.® Example and Application are the two mem- 
bers of the Buddhist syllogism, as stated above. ^ 


e) Contraposition. 

The Indian theory deals with conversion and obversion of subject 
and ])redicate in propositions merely in connexion with inference and 
syllogism. Conversion is possible only in the major premise, or ground- 
ing proposition. In the applying proposition, which is a combina- 
tion of the minor premise and the conclusion, the subject has a fixed 
position which cannot be changed. The grounding proposition expresses 

1 Lotze, Logik, p. 122; Sigwart, op. cit., I. 478, — xSocrates could not be 
a man, as stated in the minor premise, if we were not already sure that be is 
mortal ». 

i paJtsa-dharmata. 

3 Grotc, op. cit., p. 199. 

4 Cp. above, p. 279. 
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the fact that the reason, or middle term, is present in similar 
instances only and absent in dissimilar instances always. These are 
the two rules of the major premise which imply one another, because 
if the reason is present in similar instances only, it is eo ipso absent in 
dissimilar instances always. But in order to express the necessary 
dependence of the reason upon the predicate both must be stated, 
either expressedly or by implication. The presence of the reason in 
similar instances only is the Position.^ Its absence in dissimilar 
instances always is the Contraposition.^ 

The position is ebtablished by the inductive method of Agreement. 
The Contraposition is established by its corollary, the method of Diffe- 
rence. Both express one and the same fact. They are two manners 
of expressing the same idea. The logical value and validity of contra* 
position is easy to understand. It is clear that if the middle term is 
necessarily dependent upon the major, it is included in the latter. 
The compass of its negation must therefore exceed the compass of the 
negation of the major in exactly the same proportion in which the 
compass of the major exceeds the compass of the middle. In circles 
this can be represented so — 



£. g., "Whatsoever is a product (M) is non eternal (P)>> and "whatsoe- 
ver is eternal (non-P) is not a product (non-M)»; oi' "wheresoever 
there is smoke (M), there is fire (P^», and "without fire (non-P) 
there is no smoke (non-M)». The whole compass of M is included in 
the compass of P. The non-P remains outside the greater circle. And 
because non-P is outside, non-M is still more outside. Thus the \ihole 
of non-P is embraced by the non-M. 

That the universal negative can be converted is equally clear. If 
there is no connection at tlli between subject and predicate, this discon- 
nection is mutual. 

But the universal affirmative cannot be converted. It expresses the 
necessary dependence of one term upon the other. This relation can- 

I tmtaya. 

a vyaUrtica 
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not be reversed. The subject has a fixed position just ns the subject 
of the conclusion. A great many fallacies owe their origin to the 
neglect of that rule. E. g., if we have the proposition >< whatsoever is 
produced by an effort is non-eternal h and convert it simply, we shall 
have « whatsoever is non-etemal is produced by an effort ». This will 
be a fallacy of Uncertain Reason, since the reason « non-etemal » will 
be equally present in similar instances like jars etc. and in dissimilar 
ones like lightning etc. 

Aristotle's dealing with the problem of Conversion is formal and 
grammatical. He tries to change the mutual positions of subject and 
predicate. He then sees that the .same operation is possible in some 
instances and, quite incomprehensively, impossible in other cases. 

Among the European logicians Sigwart holds views which fall 
in line with the attitude of the Indians. He insists that the position 
of being a predicate must be «left to what really is the predicate».^ 
<<A11 the mcii.\ing of Contraposition, says he, becomes at once clear 
when we put the connection into the form of a hypothetical propo- 
sition, and instead of maintaining that „all A are B" express that 
„if something is A it is also B". It follows that „if something is not B, 
it neither is A». «S good sense and a (logically) valuable sense have 
only these two cjiscs, pure Conversion (of the negative) and Contra- 
position. They from all sides express the meaning of the assertion that 
a predicate belongs, or does not belong, necessarily to its subject. 
All other cases which result merely in particular propositions, 
demonstrate therewith that no definite conclusion is possible». 

That is the reason why the Indian theory excludes particular pro- 
positions from the domain of logic altogether. Logic is the province of 
universal and necessary propositions. 

f) Figures. 

The Aristotelian Logic distinguishes between the t'ategorical and 
Hypothetical Syllogism and divides the Categorical in 4 Figures and 
19 Moods. On the division in Categorical and Hypothetical, on the 
question, namely, how far this division affects the grammatical form 
alone or belongs to the essence of inft 'mce, some remarks will be 
made later on. But the division into 4 figures and their 19 ’i.oods, 
just as the theory of Conversion, is founded on the grammatical 
principle of the position of the Middle term in both premises. 


1 Op. cit., 1. 451. 
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Grammatically the middle term can be subject in the ma^jor and predicate 
in the minor, or vice versa, subject in the minor and predicate in the 
major, or subject in both, or predicate in both. One of the pi-emises 
can be moreover either particular or negative. By combining each of 
the four positions of the middle term with the possibility of one of the 
premises being either particular or negative, a scheme of 19 valid 
moods is constituted. Only one of them, the first mood of the first 
fiffure (Barbara), is regarded by Aristotle as « final » or genuine. 
All others can be by a complicated process of reduction converted 
into it 

Of all this complicated doctrine which forms almost the entire 
edifice of mediaeval and modern Formal ^ogic we find on the Indian 
side not a whisper. Particular conclusions are, first of all, excluded 
altogether from the domain of logic in India. A particular conclusion 
means that the Season is not present in the whole compass of the 
Subject This is a violation of the first rule of the canon and produces 
a fallacy. Negative conclusions are relegated by the Buddhists to a 
special class and altogether separated from universal affirmative con- 
clusions. The third and fourth syllogistic figures are thus excluded 
from the domain of syllogism. The complicated rules for their reduction 
and validity become therefore quite superfluous. Neither can the 
grammatical principle of converting the Middle Term intu the pre- 
dicate of the major premise and into the subject of the minor be 
rightly introduced into logic. Among the three tei'ms of an inference one 
(the minor) is the Subject, it Is the real Subject, the logical Subject. It 
cannot be converted into a predicate otherwise than in a confused and 
perverse expression. The subject of the minor premise and the ‘•ubject 
of the conclusion are the same thing and must occupy in a correct 
expression the same position, it is the subject of the ajtplying 
proposition, 'llie subject of the grounding or major proposi- 
tion is necessarily the Middle term, because this proposition 
expre.sscs the necessary dependence of the middle on the major, 
and this fact is expressed linguistically by bringing it under the predi- 
cation of the major. «L(|t the predicate be what predicate is», says 
Sigwart.^ Every change in his position is superfluous and useless. 
We are thus left with one of the moods of the first figure (Barbara), 


* Sigwart, op. cit., I. 4.'1. In the first mood of the second figure (Catnestres) 
the Middle term is supposed to be the predicate of the major premise. But the 
middle which is a predicate ia the major premise is eontradiclio in atfjeeto. This is 
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and one of the moods of the second figure {Ce8are\ the last corre- 
sponds to the contraposition of the first. We have already explained 
that in a contraposition the middle can really exchange its place 
with the major, because both these forms are two different but 
equipollent ways of expressing one and the same fact. This double 
expression is not the result of arbitrarily changing the places of 
subject ^nd predicate, but they represent the two univeiaul procedures 
of knowledge, inductive as well as deductive. 

The Buddhist theory divides Syllogism and Inference in three 
kinds according to its content. They are the Analytical, the Causal 
(= Synthetical) and Kegative deduction. From the formal side each 
of them can be expressed either according to the method of Agreement 
or according to the method of Difference; the first will be a madus 
ponens^ the second a modus tollens, of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

There are according to Dignaga these two, and only two, figures 
in Syllogism, accordingly as the major is expressed in the form of a 
Position or in the form of a Contraposition. Both forms are always 
possible, they are complementary of one another, they both express 
the same thing and when the one is expressed the other is implied, 
even if it is not expressed. They correspond to the second and third 
rule of the syllogistic canon, viz., the presence of the reason in similar 
instances only and its absence in dissimilar instances always. Dhar- 
mottara says,^ <<Thc meaning is the aim of the syllogism, the real 
fact which must be expressed by it, it is the fact concerning which both 
the syllogisms (of Agieementand of Difference) are drawn. There is no 
difference whatsoever in the fact which they aim at establishing. 
Indeed, the aim is to express a logical connection... Although they 
represent two diderent methods, they express just the same fact of 
one logical connection... 'I'he expressions differ so far the prima facie 
meaning is concerned, but regarding the aim for which they are used, 
there is no difference. Indeed, when the direct or positive concomitance 
has been expressed in the major premise, its contraposition follows by 
implication... And likewise, when the contraposed concomitance has 
been expressed, its positive form follows by implication ». 


only possible by transposing the premises, lisiin .ys (op. cit., p. 140) — «A much 
greater variation from the standard negative (Celarent) is observable here (in Ca- 
mestres). The grounding proposition which must he universal is the minor premise: 
so that there is an inversion of the normal order of the premises ». 

1 XUT., p. 43. 2 ff.; transl., p., 115. 

Stefa srliatsfcr. 1 — t) 
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Now if the field of the Syllogism is divided in European formal 
logic in 19 moods and in the Indian system in only two moods, the 
■questions naturally arise, 1) what is the correspondence, if any, be- 
tween the 1 9 European moods and the 2 Indian ones, 2) what is the 
■comparative logical value of both these divisions. As already stated, 
the third and fourth figure of the European Syllogism need not to be 
considered in this context, since they yield only particular conclu- 
sions, which by themselves without reduction are logically valueless. 
For the same reason are the third and fourth moods of the first and 
of the second figure to be excluded, since they also give only particular 
conclusions, llie first mood of the second figure represents a perverse 
expression concealing a real fallacy.^ From the moods of the second 
figure remains the second mood (Cesare) which is the contraposition 
of the first mood of the first figure (Barbara) and therefore corre- 
sponds to Dignaga’s positive or direct figure. As to the second mood 
of the first figure (Celarmf), its negation is nothing but linguistic. 
All really negative conclusions, we shall sep, are reducible to the 
type-instance « there is here no jar, because we do not perceive any». 
But since all names, as will be shown later on, are positive and nega- 
tive names, it is always possible to disguise a positive conclusion in a 
Icind of negative judgment. £. g., we can say — 

All men do not live eternally, 

Socrates is a man. 

He does not live eternally. 

This condusion differs from the conclusion « Socrates is mortal » 
■only linguistically. Or take the Indian type-instance — 

All products are not eternal, 

Sounds are produced. 

They are not eternal. 

It has no sense at all to erect this linguistics! difference into a se- 
parate mood. Since every judgment and every name can be expressed 
both ways, positively and negatively, it seems more convenient, as the 
Indians have done, to treat the problem of Negation separately as a 
feature of our thought which may appear everywhere instead of 
doubling all figures aiHl moods, without ever considering the real 
nature of Negation. 

The same critique applies- to the distinction between the moods 
with- a general and particular conclusion, since the second is included 

> Since the Middle cetmot he the predicate of the major premise. 
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in the first Dharmottara^ delivers himself on this subject in the 
following way — «The subject of an inference is a combination of a 
(singular) part perceived directly and a part not actually perceived... 
E. g., when it is being deduced that the sound represents an instan- 
taneous Ens, only some particular sound can be directly pointed to, 
others are not actually perceived ». That is to say, that in the above 
type-instance the term <isound» means ><all soundsn, nsome sounds» 
and none sound ». But it has no sense to constitute these three possi- 
bilities into three different items in a classification, because the diffe- 
rence is unimportant and its distinction a useless subtlety. 

Thus it is that the two moods of DignSga correspond to the first 
mood of the first figure (Barbara) and to the second mood of the 
second figure (Cesare) of the Aristotelian syllogism. 

We may now touch upon the question of the comparative value of 
the statement that there are only two figures of syllogism and the theory 
which conceals these two real figures in an artificial scheme of 19 moods. 

Some writers have assumed that the comparative simplicity of 
Dignaga’s table is a sign of inferiority. Others, on the contrary, 
have preferred the simple theory to the complicated one. Sigwart^ 
says — «If we reduce the necessary rule according to which a deduction 
is made (in the first figure) to its corresponding formula, we shall 
have — if something is M it is P. If we then assume that S is M, 
the result will be that S is Pw. 

••The same rules, he continues, must underlie the second figure, 
because there can be no other consequence from the simple rela- 
tion of concepts. But we conclude here from the absence of the (neces- 
sary) consequent to the absence of its (necessary) antecedent ». •> There- 
fore, says the same Si gw art,® the first two figures of Aristotle 
coincide exactly with what we have stated in a former section », i. e., 
that the real moods of the syllogism are only two, the modus ponens 
and the modus Miens.* «The connection and the difference between 
the first and the second figure is elicited by the simple fact that in 
the first we conclude from the validity ot the antecedent ground to 
the validity of its necessary consequence (positive or negative), whereas 
in the second figure we conclude from the absence of the necessary 

^ NBT., p 31. 21, traasL, p. 89. 

« Op. cit., I. 485. 

3 Op. cit., I. 466. 

* Cp. ibid., p. 465. 


20 * 
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consequence to the absence of its necessary antecedent ground •>. These 
two figures coincide with the modus ponens and the modus Udleus of 
the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

This is also admitted by J. N. Keynes.^ After having made a 
statement of the two moods of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, he 
remarks — 1 < These moods fall into line respectively with the first and 
the second figures of the categorical syllogism. For we have seen that 
in the figure 1 we pass from ground to consequence and in figure 2 — 
from denial of consequence to denial of ground ». 

According to Kant® the rule of the second figm-e is this, that «what 
contradicts the mark of a thing contradicts the thing itselfu, i. e., 
repugnans noiae rejnignat rei ipsi. He then shows that tlie second 
figure can always by contraposition be converted into the first. 
This again falls in line with the Buddhist theory according to which 
the two figures of the syllogism are nothing but the major premise 
and its contraposition, or the two rules requiring the presence of tlie 
reason in similar instances only and its absence in all dissimilar ones. 

If we summarize the critique which has been bestowed upon the 
Aristotelian scheme of figures and moods, we find 1) that it was an 
unhappy idea of Aristotle to change the natural positions of Subject 
and Predicate in the premi.ses, 2) that it was inconvenient to intro- 
duce in it other negative moods than the modus toUens or (.'ontra- 
position, I!) that it was useless to introduce particular conclusions 
which could be valid only as far as reducible to the first figure- "It 
cannot be denied, says Kanf,® that valid conclusions are possible in 
all the four ligures. But it is the aim of logic to disentangle and not 
to entangle, to enunciate every thing openly and simply, and not in a 
concealed and perverse manner ». «lt is easy to discover the first indu- 
cement to the false subtlety (of tlie Aristotelian figures). The man who 
was the first to ^^rite down a Syllogism in three propositions, the one 
above the other in tliree lines, considered it as a chess-board and 
tried to change the positions of the middle term and to observe the 
consequences. When he saw that valid conclusions emerged, he was 
struck ju.st as A\hen an anagram is found in a name. It was as child- 
ish to rejoice about throne as about the other».* Kant therefore 

1 Formal Logic, p. 352 

• In his amall tract ..Von dee f.ilBchcu Spit/findigkeit dor vier sj llo. 
gistisclipii Figuren** 

s Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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calls the Aristotelian doctrine «false subtlety*), and Sigwart falls 
in line by characterizing it as ((superfluous specification)). The two 
figures established by these two leaders of European science are 
exactly those that are established by Oignaga. «False subtlety)) and 
((Superfluous specification)) are also found in India and even in a much 
higher degree than with Aristotle. We have seen that Uddyotakara, 
wishing to overdo DignSga’s computation of the nine positions of 
the Reason between instances Similar and Dissimilar, has adopted 
the method of superfluous and irrelevant specification and false sub- 
tlety. He then easily reached the total number of 2032 middle terms, 
right and wrong together I 

g) The Causal and Hypothetical Syllogisms. 

Our arguments, according to Dharmakirti, are founded upon 
two great principles, the principle of Identity and the principle of 
Causation ^ Wn speak only of positive arguments, leaving the negative 
ones for special consideration. The Identity, we have seen, is not the 
logical identity of two concepts. 1'he Identity which Dharmakirti 
has in view is the identity of that reality which underlies two different 
concepts. These concepts are united by the identity of their objective 
reiercnce. A conception is not a fiction of pure imagination, but real 
knowledge only as far as it possesses an objective reference. Dhar- 
maklrti’s principle could also be expressed thus — all logical con- 
nection of two concepts is founded either upon Identity of their one 
and the same objective reference, or upon Interdependence of their 
two different reicrenccs. 

The objective reference of two interdependent concepts can be 
either the same or, if it is not the same, it must consist of two differ- 
ent, but nec(‘ssarily interdependent, things. The judgment u!iim5apd 
is a tree», or the inference «this is a tree, because it is a SimSapan, 
contains three terms of which the one is the point of reality under- 
lying the two others. There is between the two concepts also a kind 
of identity, an indirect identity or, as some of the European logicians 
have preferred to call it, a « partial identity)),® in that sense that 
they arc not 'Contradictory, not incoiu' atible. A single reality could 
not possess at once two incompatible concepts. They are identical in 
so far they are not incompatible and belong to the same identical 
thing. The Hinifiapa is necessarily a tree, it cannot be a non-tree, because 

I tadSttnya-tadutpatti. 

8 iJigwart, op. cit., I. 110 S. 
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if it were not a tree, it would not be itself. We would have an object 
which would be at once a tree and a non-tree. If the qualities 
(or concepts) are incompatible, the reality of which they are, 
the qualities cannot be identical,^ says the Buddhist law of 
Contradiction. It is a logical law between concepts, but it also is a 
law of reality.* Identity thus understood is as much a real relation* 
as Causality, it is the necessary corollary from Causality. In Identity 
the objective reference is one, in Causality it is double, but inter- 
dependent 

Now, what is the essence of law of Causality? Its formula, we have 
seen, is «this being, that appears ». It is a law of necessary dependence 
of every point-instant of reality upon its immediate antecedent point- 
instants; its expression is a Hypothetical Judgment Since to every 
point-instant of reality corresponds some concept and the point-instant 
cannot be cognized otherwise than through a concept there must be 
between the concepts corresponding to reality a logical relation similar 
to that real relation which obtains between the point-instants to which 
they correspond. Smoke is produced by fire, i. e., there is causal tie 
between a sequence of uninterrupted moments, a part of which is sub- 
sumed under the head of the concept of fire, and the following part 
of which is united under the concept of smoke. However the logical 
relation of these concepts is the reverse of the real-relation 
between the corresponding points of reality. For logic means necessity 
and 8 cause is not necessarily followed by its result Something can 
always appear which will prevent* the production of a given result. 
There is absolutely no causal judgment about the necessity of 
which one could be sure directly.* But the reverse relation is character- 
ized by necessity. A result is necessarily the result of its cause, it 
could not exist if it were not a result and it could not be a result if 
it were not the necessary result of its cause. Therefore the logical 
law of Causation is really the law of the Effect. This is also the name 
which Dharmakirti gives it.* He calls it inference nthrough the 
Effect".^ 

*irruJ^‘dkarmo~tat^bargad (dharmxj nana. 

s rastunt auutuni ea, cp. NBT., p. 70. 22. 

® Sigwart, op. dt., I. 442. 

* 9*9 iytd-pa $rid-pai-phytr=pralibanitha-tambhavat. 

S Sigwart, op. cit., I. 418. 

• tSrya-anumana = kSryena tmumana. 

^ Nwoasity botwoen tho rerj laat moinoiit of the canao and the first moment 
of the tesolt is apparOntiy also admitted, cp. NBT., p. 39. 72; transl., p. 88. 
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In this sense the logical law of Causation is the reverse of the 
real law of Causation. A cause is not a reason. The cause is not 
a sufficient reason for predicating (or predicting) the effect But the 
effect is a sufficient reason for affirming apodictically the preceding 
existence of its cause. In this sense the law of Causation is also a law 
subaltern to Ihe law of Contradiction in the same degree as the law 
of Identity. Every thing would not be a thing if it were not the result 
of some other thing. 

It is therefore wrong to coordinate the law of Causation with the 
law of Contradiction. The latter is a universal law which equally 
governs all generalities or concepts and all realities or point-instants. 
But Causality governs the production of point-instants alone. 

Sigwart thinks that it was a mistake on the part of Leihniz to 
coordinate the law of Contradiction and the law of Sufficient Reason 
as the only two great principles of all our arguments. For, according 
to him,^ I.eibni/ens law of Sufficient Reason is nothing but the law 
<5f Causation and it was wrong to coordinate the logical law of 
Contradiction with the not logical, but real law of Causation. 

Now, from Dharmakirti's standpoint we have a law of Sufficient 
Reason which is the universal law of all our arguments and of which 
the two great principles of Identity and Causation are mere specifi- 
cations. This law is called simply the Reason,* or the law of the 
Threefold Logical Mark.” Its formula, we have seen, is 1) in Subject 
presence wholly, 2) in Similars only, 3) in Dissimilars never. According 
to its two main figures the law is also called the Law of Position and 
Contraposition.^ Its formula is this that the reason being posited its 
necessary consequence is likewise posited and in the absence of the 
necessary consequence the reason is likewise absent. 

The Buddhist law of Causation, viewed as Dependent Origination, 
is expressed in a hypothetical judgment, xtbis being that appears ». 
The Buddhist law of Sufficient Reason is likewise expressed in 

1 Op. cit, 1. 254 — „Wmn ieh den realen Grand einer tats&cblichen Wahr- 
heit (vinte de fait) angebe, nenne icb die Ursacbe. . Ebendarans erballt wie 
wenig Recbt man batte nun daraue ein aeblecbthin allgemeinee logieebes Oesetn 
zn macben, das neben dem Oesetze dea Widenp''arba, inbetreff deraelben Sttze 
gUtt, welcbe ancb nnter dem Geaetze dea 'Wiueraprueba ateben, und in deui 
Leibniz’srben Satze einen logiaeben Grand zn ancben, der von der realen Uraacbe 
▼eracbieden wirr**. 

s hetu =■ gtan-thng». 

■1 trxrupa-Unga — thtul-gsmn-rtags, 
anvaga-vyaitrtia. 
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a hypothetical judgment or a hypothetical Syllogism, llie Position and 
the Contraposition^ of this law corresponds to the modm ponena and 
modus toUens of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. Since the universal 
law of Sufficient Reason is equally realized in deductions founded on 
Identity, as in those founded on Causation, we can maintain that all 
our arguments are founded on these two great principles and the syl- 
logism of Causation exists in equal rights with the analytical syllogism. 

The European syllogistic theory has never admitted causal deduc- 
tions as a special variety of syllogism. The modern theory assumes 
that Causality, or the principle of Uniformity in nature, the principle 
namely that the same causes produce the same effects, is the funda- 
mental principle of Induction and Induction is the opposite of Deduc- 
tion* or Syllogism. The latter are based on the principle of analytic 
Identity. Induction can never attain strict universality and necessity in 
its conclusions, whereas syllogistic deduction is characterized by necessity. 

This was not the opinion of Aristotle. For him Induction was also 
a Syllogism and Causation was also founded upon the principle of 
analytic Identity. His causal Syllogism is a deduction of the effect from 
its cause. The cause is brought in line and identified with the middle 
term,* the qffect occupies the place of the major term in the conclusion. 
But this deduction founded on Causality is not, as with the 
Buddhists, a second variety * coordinated with the analytic deduction 
of the particular from the jiniversal; it is subordinated to it, or, on 
the contrary! the analytic deduction is subordinated to the causal one, 
since the Universal is regarded as a kind of cause. For Aristotle the 
cause is always the Universal of which the effect is the particular. 
The research of a cause of something is the research of a middle 
term.^ The universal connection of cause and effect becomes known 
to us through induction from particular cases. All the four varieties 
of cause assumed by Aristotle are so many middle terms from which 

^ unvaya-xyatirdca. 

* Aristotle, it is true, also admits that often the effect is more notorious, 
•o that we employ it as a middle term (cp. Grote, p. 223), and conclude from it to 
its reciprocating cause. But in this case the syllogism is supposed to be not causal, 
it is knowledge of the Ens, not of the Si^c. 

*3 However Aristotle also admits that the quaesitum is sometimes the Quid- 
dity or essential nature of the thing itself and sometimes an extraneous fact (Ana- 
lyt. Post , II ii, a 3\, cp. Grote, op. cit., p. 220). In this place Aristotle seems to 
admit that the two exclusive ultimate grounds for every inference are either Co- 
inherence ( — Identity) or Causation ('s dependence on an extraneous fact). 

* Grote, op. cit., p. ZiO. 
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the eiFect, or the major, is deduced.^ The essence of the cause is to 
produce its effect, just as the essence of a triangle is the cause, or the 
ground, for having its three angles equal to two right angles.* 

The conception of Causality as an analytic relation was inherited 
from Aristotle by the schoolmen and by modem philosophy. It culmi- 
nated in Spinoza’s identification of eatisa sive ratio. Its result has 
been that the causal syllogism was ignored as a separate variety and 
neglected as a subordinate species, it did not exist at all When the 
analytic theory of causation was destroyed by Hume psychologically 
and by Kant transcendentally, the causal syllogism was nevertheless 
not acknowledged as a second variety having equal rights with the 
analytical. Hume denied the necessity and universality of all causal 
sequences, and Kant, although he established them upon a transcen- 
dental basis, identified them with the hypothetical judgment and left 
the categorical syllogistic form to analytic deductions exclusively. 

In connection with Kant’s deduction of the category of causation 
•from the hyj*< thptical judgment, it is interesting to note a theory for 
which Kant himself is not directly responsible, but which is a conse- 
quence of his deduction and which deserves to be mentioned in the 
light of its Indian parallel. According to this theory the relation of 
Coinherence is expressed in the categorical judgment, «all A is B»; 
but the relation of Causality is expressed in the hypothetical one 
<cif there is A, there necessarily was B». This theory seems to admit 
that there are only two great principles upon which all our arguments 
are founded, the principle of Coiuherence and the principle of Causal- 
ity. It is then easily shown that the hypothetical form is equally 
applicable to both, it is not exclusively adapted to the causal rela- 
tion.® The universal premise »<mne A est B» really means that if 
something is A, it necessarily is B. The necessity of the relation 
is expressed by the hypothetical form * in this case, just as in the 
case of causation. The universal premise "A is always produced by B» 
means that «if there is A, there necessarily preceded some Bu. With 
these corrections and additions the theory would correspond to 
the Indian one. Indeed there is a general law controlling all our 

1 Ibid., p. 246. 

i Ibid. 

3 Cp. Sigwart, op.cit., p.2!)7, cp. also Bain, Logic,.!. 117; cp. J. S.Mill, 
Logie I, 92, he seems to hav^ been the first to express the opinion that the 
hypothetical judgment does not differ very substantially from the categorical one. 

4 In Sanscrit yo yo dlumamn aa so’gnimSn. 
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arguments. We can call it the law of the Reason or of the Sufficient 
Reason or, as the Buddhists call it, of the Threefold Logical Reason. 
It is expressed in the hypothetical judgment and means that, being 
given the reason the consequence necessarily follows, and 
if the necessary consequence is absent, the reason is also 
absent. Another name for this law is the law of Position and Contra- 
position.^ It corresponds to the modus ponens and modus toUens of the 
Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. Its canon of rules consists of these 
three — in subject presence wholly, in similars only, in dissimilars never. 
This corresponds to the princi^e nota notae est nota res ipsius and in' 
the dictum de omni.^ It is equally applicable to both the « great 
principles u upon which all our arguments are founded, the principle 
of Identity and the principle of Causation. Indeed, take the Indian 
type-instance — 

If something is a product, it is not eternal, as a jar etc. 

If it is eternal, it never is a product, like Space etc. 

The sounds are products. 

They are not eternal. 

Or take the corresponding European type-instance — 

If «ome being is a man, he necessarily is mortal, as this one 
and that one, 

If he is immortal, he cannot be a man, like God. 

This one is a man. 

He is mortal. 

The mathematical deductions reduce to the same form, e. g.. 

If something is a straight line, it necessarily is the shortest 
distance between two points, as this and that straight lines. 

If it is not the shortest distance, it is not straight, as the 
curve etc. 

This is a straight line, 

It is the shortest distance. 

These deductions do not differ in form from the causal one. Indeed, 
take the Indian type-instance’ — 

Wheresoever there is smoke, there is fire, as in the kitchen etc. 

^ OMaya-tyaUreka. 

* That these both formnlaa are the same, baa been proved by Kant, cp. You 
der falachen Spitz&ndigkeit. 

* The hypothetical character of this judgment ia expressed in Sanscrit by 
the words yahn yatra dkuwu^ or yo yo dhSmavSn, this eerresponds to the latin 
yuts fsis, cp. Sigwart, L 288. 
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Where there never is fire, there can be no smoke, as in 

water etc. 

There is here smoke. 

There is also (or there was) fire. 

No formal difference exists between the two sets of instances. 
Both come under the head of the law of Position and Contraposition 
or of the threefold logical mark, or of the two moods of the Hypo- 
thetical Syllogism.^ The difference consists only in this, that universal- 
ity of the causal sequence is not the same as the universality and 
necessity of a connection founded on Identity. What the Indian 
solution of this problem is and how far it coincides with the Kantian 
one has been mentioned in the chapter on Inference. 

h) Summary. 

In summarizing our comparison of the European, chiefly Greek, 
and the Indian, chiefly Buddhist, system we find. 

1. Tnere is in the human intellect a fundamental procedure consti- 
tuting its very essence, with the investigation of which both the 
Greek and the Indian science have busied themselves, with a view to 
a clear definition of its substance and forms. This procedure is Infer- 
ence or Syllogism. Inference for Buddhists is the same as thought 
in general, since there are only two sources of knowledge, sensation 
and inference, the same as the senses and the understanding. 

2. On both sides the investigation is conditioned by the general 
philosophic outlook. The Greek philosopher surveys the world as 
an ordered system of realized concepts whose total and partial 
connections and disconnections are laid down in Syllogisms. The 
Indian philosopher surveys the world as a running stream of poiiil- 
instants out of which some points are illuminated by stabili7ed 
concepts and reached by the striving humanity in their purposive 
actions. 

3. The Greek science defines syllogism as a series of three 
propositions containing together three terms and capable of yielding 
19 different moods of valid judgments accuruiug to a change 
of the grammatical position of these terms in these proposi- 
tions. The Indian science defines it as a method of cognizing and 
reaching reality, not directly as in sense-perception, but indirectly 

1 The importance given to of the Hypothetical Syllogism is also an 
outstanding feature of the logic of the Stoics, cp. Paul Barth, Die Stoa^ p. 74. 
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through a superstructure of two necessarily interdependent concepts. 

4. The fact that Syllogism contains an internal process of inferen- 
tial cognition is not unknown in European science, but it is treated 
as an imperfect and incomplete form of what is fully expressed by 
\lie formulation in three propositions with an interchangeable posi- 
tion of their subjects and predicates. The Indian Syllogism, on the 
contrary, being subservient to internal Inference, is a method of 
formulating in propositions the mutual necessary interdependence of 
the three terms which therefore have a logically fixed position in 
corresponding propositions. 

5. Although in Aristotle’s intention Syllogism is the general form 
of all Deductions as well as Inductions, it became in the hands of 
his followers restricted to Deductira alone, and as soon as Induction 
raised its head in modem times, the position of the Syllogism, restric- 
ted to mere deductions, became endangered. By many philosophers it 
is declared to represent futile scholasticism worthless for the progress 
of knowledge. On the Indian side Deduction is inseparable from Induc- 
tion, they mutually contain each the other, the one is the justification 
of the other. Deduction not preceded by Induction is impossible. Even 
purely deductive sciences have an inductive foundation like the rest. On 
the other hand Induction without an application to further particular 
instances would be quite worthless. 

6. There is therefore in the Buddhist Syllogism only two members, 
an Inductive one and a Deductive one, which correspond to a ground- 
ing and an applying march of thought. 

7. The Buddhist System contains a Causal Syllogism which in 
European logic was at first merged in the analytical one and later 
excluded from the domain of syllogism altogether. 

8. The Buddhist System coordinates Causation and Identity (Coin- 
herence) as the two great principles upon which all our arguments 
and their expression, the syllogisms, are founded. 

9. The formal unity of these two great principles is expressed in 
a Universal law of Sufficient Reason or, as it is called, the Threefold 
Reason. 

In European scierice the problems of a law of Sufficient Reason, 
of the analytic and causal relations and the allied problem of the ana- 
lytic and synthetic judgments are mostly treated outside the theory 
of syllogism. In India they are its integral parts. The Intellect is but 
another name for Reason and the Reason is nothing but the Sufficient 
Reason or the principle representing the formal unity of the two great 
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princ^les of Identity and Causality. There is no difference between 
Reason in general and the Syllogistic Reason with its canon of 
threerules. 

10. The second and third of these rules correspond to the modus 
ponens and modus toUens of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. There 
is therefore only two real syllogistic figures, the positive and the 
contraposed one. The fundamental* principle of all Syllogism is the 
principle of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, the principle namely 
that «the ground is followed by the necessary consequence and the 
denial of the necessary consequence is logically followed by the denial 
of the ground*). 

11. The law of Sufficient Reason, since it is expressed in the canon 
of the three syllogistic rules is also expressed in the equipollent prin> 
ciple of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, or in Position and Contra- 
position. They express the law of logical necessity. The Mixed Hypo- 
thetical Syllogism, which in the majority of European logics is treated 
as an audltiunal, secondary, not genuine syllogistic process, appears 
in Buddhist logic as its fundamental principle. 

There is thus a great difference between the European and the 
Buddhist syllogistic theory. However both theories are grouping after 
one and the sanu central problem, the problem, namely, of the prin- 
ciples of human knowledge. The solution proposed by Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti is, in some respects, nearer to Kant and Sigwart, 
than to Aristotle. 

The opinion of Kant upon the << False Subtlety » of the Aristotelian 
figures has already been mentioned. But this is not Ujo only point of 
agreement between the Kantian and the Buddhist theory. The follow- 
ing Kantian ideas must in this connection attract our attention. «To 
compare a thing with its mark, says Kant, is to judge ». «A judgment 
through an intermediate mark (i. e., through the mark of the mark) 
is our reason’s inference {Vemunft-schlms)». He then calls attention 
to the principle of Contraposition and gives to those Syllogisms where 
the conclusion is arrived at through Position and Contraposition of the 
major the name of ratrocinium hybriclum? He then identifie the syllogism 
of Position with the first Aristotelian figure and the syllogism of 
Contraposition with its second figure, d 'taring the rest to be useless 
and false subtlety. By giving such importance to the fact of Position 
and Contraposition Kant has virtually (although he does not state it 


Cp. anvuya-vyuHreki anumanam. 
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expressedly) admitted that syllogism is founded upon the principle of 
the Mixed Hypothetical SyUogism with its two moods, the modus 
ponens and the tnodus Miens. Kant says that although the four figures 
are nothing but useless rubbish {Pfinmder), he has no hope to 
overthrow at once the colossus of Aristotelian syllogistic. Indeed Sig- 
wart, for aught I know, was the only logician who has taken up 
Kant’s suggestions and established his syllogistic theory on the prin- 
ciple of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

Indeed Sigwart maintains^ that «the most general form of all 
and every inference is the so called Mixed Hypothetical Conclusion ». 
uWhen a valid judgment A is given, it is clear that another judgment 
X can be founded on it only if the unconditional and universal pro- 
position be admitted that „ if A is valid, X is also valid nThe order 
of the premises, he continues, depends on the movenient of thought 
in every individual casei*.* This corresponds to Dignaga’s view that 
in private thinking we usually begin with the minor premise and in 
a public debate we must begin by the universal proposition. 

«A11 kinds of deduction of a simple statement, he then says, must 
be traceable to the two forms which usually are called the modus ponens 
and the modus tallens of the Mixed Hypothetical Conclusion ». «The 
modus Miens, he adds in a note, is always reducible to a correspon- 
ding modus ponensn. He thus maintains the equipollent^ of both 
these moods, thus siding, as it were, with DignSga against the 
Sankhyas, 

lie then makes a remark which receives a particular interest from 
the standpoint of a parallelism with Indian theories.* <iA further 
development of the theory of Inference, says be, should touch on the 
problem, what is it then that makes the connection between two judg- 
ments A and X a' necessary connection? Whether it is not possible to 
trace this necessity back to a limited small number of laws?» This 
question is only suggested, no definite answer is given, although the 
interesting remark is passed that « Identity is also a relation between 
thoughts ». Now the other relation of necessary dependence, we have 
seen, is non-Identity between two interdependent facts, and dependent 
non-identity is nothing4d)ut another word for Causation. There is, 
according to the Indians, from this point of view, no other relation 

10p.cit., 1 434 . 

S Ibid. 

«Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 44> 
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than Causality (between two facts of necessary consecution), and Iden- 
tity (in the objective reference of two concepts). 

The laws upon which all necessary connection reposes, we have 
seen, are those of Identity, Causality and Contradiction, in their Indian 
interpretation. 

The views expressed by Sigwart in this connection on Conversion, 
Contraposition and the particular judgments are notorious by their 
parallelism with some Indian conceptions. They have already been 
quoted above, 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOGICAL FALLACIES. 

§ 1. Classification. 

DignSga clearly saw that having established a strict canon of 
the rules of syllogism, he at the same time has solved the problem 
of a strict canon of Logical Fallacies. For a fallacy is nothing but the 
infringement of a rule. If the rules are definite in number and are 
arranged in systematical order, their infringements must be likewise 
definite in number and capable of being arranged in systematical 
unity. The logical import of every propo.sition is double, it has a 
positive and an implied negative meaning. A rule always ^firms some- 
thing and at the same time excludes the opposite. Every syllogistic 
rule condemns a corresponding fallacy.^ 

The rules of a logical inference are, we have seen, three. 

1. The presence of the Reason in the Subject of the conclusion,, 
viz., its necessary presence in the whole compass of the Subject; 

2. Its necessary presence in similar instances only, i. e., in in- 
stances similar by the presence, in them of the deduced Predicate; 

3. Its necessary absence in all dissimilar instances, i. e., in in- 
stances which are contrary to those in which the deduced property 
is present. 

Now, a fallacious reason will run either against the first or the 
second or the third rule. But we must distinguish between the fal- 
lacies against the first rule and the fallacies against the combined 
second and third rules. It is indeed impossible to infringe the second 
rule without, at the same time, infringing the third one. The second 
and the third rules are only two aspects of one and the same rule.‘ 
If the reason is not present in similar instances only, it eo ipso is 
present, either wholly or partially, in dissimilar instances also. We 
thus will have two main classes of fallacies, the one against the first 
rule of the syllogistic ci^on and the other against its combined second 
and third rules. Reduced to the language of European logic this will 
mean a class of fallacies against the minor premise and another class 


1 NBT., p. 61.18; transl., p. 171. 
• NBT., p. 20.6; transl., p. 57. 
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of fallacies against the major premise, or undistributed Middle in the 
minor premise and undistributed Middle in the major premise. For an 
inference, or a syllogism consists, we have seen, in 1) a fact of inva- 
riable concomitance or, more precisely, a fact of the necessary depend- 
ence between two terms, and 2) in the reference of these two interde- 
pendent terms to some point of reality. The first fact is expressed in 
the major premis^ the second is expressed in the minor one. 

Since the minor premise contains the reference of a logical con- 
struction to a point of reality, an infringement of this rule will 
represent a fallacy against reality. A reason, which fails in respect of 
reference to reality, may be called an « Unreal Reason u.^ The major 
premise, on the other hand, contains the expression of the necessary 
dependence of the reason upon its consequence. If the reason repre- 
sents a fact which is necessarily dependent upon the consequence, its 
presence will always entail the presence of the consequence. A reason 
which fails in this respoct will represent a fallacy, not of reality, 
but of consistency. The invariable concomitance between the two 
terms will be falsified: No definite conclusion will follow and the reason 
will be «uncertaitM* Thus we shall have two main classes of logical 
fallacies, fallacies against reality and fallacies against consistency. The 
latter class are the logical fallacies in the strictest sense and, in 
order to establish their number and system, Uignaga has devised 
a systematical table, called by him «The Wheel of Logical Reasons 

All the possible positions of the reason between similar and 
dissimilar instances arc computed in this table, accord; • g to a mathe- 
matical principle. The result is that there are only nine positions of 
the Reason, neither more, nor less. Of them two only represent right 
reasons, the lemaining seven are fallacies. Out of these seven, two 
represent the fallacy at ils maximum, they are the contradictorily 
opposed part of right reason, and are called « contrary or » inverted)* 
reasons. 

The five remaining ones are « uncertain)),® because the position of 
the middle term between similar and dissimilar in.st..nccs is not definite; 
it cither overlaps from the similar into the forbidden province of 

1 nsiddha-hetv-dhkasa, 

8 anaikdnttka-hetv-dbhdsa. 

^ llptu cakra, sometimes called Hetu-cakra-rjamaru and Hetu-cakra- 
samartbana. 

4 iiruddha^hetv^dOhdsa, 
anaikdnttka ■= sanuigdha. 

Sicherbatsky, I 
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the dissiinilar ones, or it embraces all the similar as well as the 
dissimilar ones, or finally it is strictly confined to the mere subject, 
and is not to be found neither in any similar nor in any dissimilar 
instance. In the latter case the reason is « exclusive » or « over-narrow 
and therefore leads to no consequence. If the reason, on the contrary, 
embraces all similar as well as all dissimilar instances, it becomes 
(I over-wide H or «too general and therefore allows of no conclusion. 
These two reasopus, the nover-wideu and the nover-over-narrown, are 
evidently of seldom occurrence in practice, but their theoretical 
importance should not be underestimated, since they clearly indicate 
the maximnin and the minimum limits between which the right reason 
is to be found. Remain only three uncertain reasons, uncertain in the 
strictest sense, since the reason overlaps into the forbidden domain 
of the dissimilar instances, either partially or wholly.” Thus among 
all possible nine positions of the logical reason between instances 
similar and dissimilar two will be right, two inverted, i. e., contrary 
to right, two representing the maximum and the minimum limits of 
comprehension, and the three remaining ones will be overlapping into 
the forbidden domain and uncertain. 

This is represented in Dignaga’s table situated on the following 
page. ^Ve indicate in it the presence of the reason m similar instances 
by the sign S. Three cases are then possible — its presence in all S, 
its presence in no S {— absence), and its presence in some S. The pre- 
sence of the reason in dissimilar instances we will indicate by the 
sign D. Three cases are then possible; its presence in all D, its presence 
in no D (= absence), and its presence in some D. By combining each 
of the first set of throe positions alternately with each of the set of 
the second throe positions, we shall have a total of nine combinations 
of the reason’s position between instances similar and dissimilar, neither 
less nor more. 


In this table the item «in all S» is found 3 
•> » » II » din no Sii » >• 3 

“ “ »» " » «in some S» » » 3 

” •’ 11 >1 » cf^n all I)» •• 11 3 

•’ >' > II II «in qo Dll » n 3 

’’ " » II II «in some Du » » 3 


times (in 1,4 and 7) 

I, (ii 2,3 I. 8) 

II (ii 3,6 II 9) 

.1 (ii 1,2 II 3) 

II (ii 4,.3 II 6) 

II (.1 7,8 » 9) 


1 oiSfthSrana-hetv-abhafa = avyajxxka-anaikantilM, 

* $SrlhSranii-atiatkantika = ati-rySpaka. 

* OMiddha-vyatirekin. 
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Together, 18 items arranged in 9 combinations. Two combinations 
(No. 4 and 6) represent the reason and consequence situated firmly 
and travelling regularly on the right rails. All other combinations 
deviate from the right rails. Two (No. 2 and 8) contain the maximum 
of deviation, the deviation is catastrophic, it is the inverted reason. 
Two of them (No. 1 and 5) have a theoretical interest, showing the 
limits of the overlapping capacity of the reason and in the three 
remaining ones (No. 3, 7 and 9) the overlapping capacity is normal 
In two cases only the concomitance is all right, in seven cases the 
concomitance is falsified, there is no invariable concomitance. In all 
these 7 cases the fallacy will be in the major premise If the reason 
will be over-wide, over-narrow or overlapping, it will be inconclusive 
or n uncertain)). If it is contrary, it is, although definite, but definite 
in the undesirable sense, representing the contradictorily opposed part 
of the right one. 

Thus it is that every logical fallacy corresponds to some rule of 
the syllogistic canon, every fallacy is nothing but the infringement 
of that rule.^ 

It is evident that the same mathematical method could also be 
applied in respect of the first rule of the syllogistic canon. The reason 
can be present in the Subject wholly, partially or not at all. Combining 
each of these three possibilities of reality, resp. unreality, with the 
nine varieties of consistency, we will get 27 kinds of reason, out of 
which only four will be right reasons, i. e., real and consistent. By 
introducing further subtleties the table of reasons could be increased 
ad iryinitum.^ Some of Dignaga's imitators have indulged in that 
useless occupation, but he abstained from it The most useful principle 
may be reduced ad absurdum by senseless exaggeration. Important and 
useful are only the fundamental distinctions established by Dignuga — 
a reason is cither 1) right, i. e. real and consistent, or 2) it is unreal, 
or 3) it ib inverted, or 4) uncertain, i. e., non-concomitant and 
inconsistent. 

To summarize. An inference, of which the syllogism is but the 
verbal exi)rcssion, is a complex relation between three terms. One of 
them is the substratum or Subject (S). It represents, or contains, 
a point of ultimate reality to which the superstructure of the two 


1 Cp. NB. and NBT., p. 80. 9; trans)., p. 220. 

s Gp. Stasiak, Fallacies and their classification according to the Early 
Indian Logicians, art. in Bocanik Orientalistyczny, t. VI, pp. 191 — 198. 
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other interdependent terms is referred. Of these two, one is the 
dependent pert, and the other the part upon which it necessarily 
depends. The dependent part, because it is necessarily dependent, 
possesses the force to convey the presence of the part upon which it 
depends. The latter is therefore called the logical Consequence, or the 
logical Predicate or Major Term (P). The dependent part must moreover 
be present upon the substratum in order to connect the predicate 
with that substratum. It is therefore the reason or middle term (M) 
through which P is connected with S. There is thus a double relation 
between these three terms. M is dependent upon P, universally, neces* 
sarily, logically; and M is present upon S wholly and really, as a 
fact. The presence of M upon S carries as its consequence the presence 
of P upon S. The form of the Buddhist syllogism as practised in our 
days in Tibet and Mongolia is the following one — 

My S is So and So 
My P » » 11 » 

My M » » *> " 

Is it right or is it wrong? That is to say, is the presence of M 
on S right or wrong? And is the dependence of M on P right or 
wrong? If both are right, the reason is conclusive and the syllogism 
unimpeachable. 

If it is wrong, what is wrong? Is the presence of M on S wrong? 
Or is the necessary dependence of M on P wrong? In the first case 
the reason will lack Reality, in the second it will lack Consistency. 

Thus three answers are only possible when the validity of a 
syllogism is tested. The examined pupil will answer either — 

1. Reason all right I accept iti dod=katnam). 

2. Reason unreal! (rtags-ma-^grub = asiddho hetuh). 

3. No concomitance! (khydb-pa-tna-ltbym = vyaptir na bhavati). 

The classification is exhaustive. No other answe;^ than these three 

is possible. That the disputants understand what they say and that 
the terms used by them are not ambiguous is a self-evident condition. 

The fallacy may be concealed under terms unsufficiently clear. It 
must be analysed and made clear beyond the possibility of doubt. 
In a crude form a fitllacy will never, or very seldom, occur. The human 
mind, says VSeaspatimiSra, has anai'ral bias for truth. It will 
not go astray, if the fallacy is clearly shown to him. For didactical 
purposes it is therefore useful to practice on propositions which are 
quite wrong, so strikingly wrong that they will never occur to any 
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one. A folk^ is really prodnced only when its diaracter is concealed 
by an obscure phrasing. When the phrasing is dnddated, the crude 
form of the fallacy appears. A fallacy in whidi there is absolutely no 
connection neither between M and S, nor between M and P, a nee 
phu Nttra fallaqr, is the following one — «all sheep are horses, Wause 
they are cows». Sudi a syllogism has never occurred to anybody, 
because, as stated by Vscaspati,'the human mind has a bias for 
truth. But celebrated arguments in whidi there neither is retdity nor 
concomitance, neither any whatsoever tie between M and S, nor any 
tie between M and P, have been produced in a concealed form. 

The following examples will illustrate, in crude form, the instances 
where either 1) both relations are right, or 2) the reason lacks reality, 
or 3) there is no concomitance. 

1. The subject of discourse (S) is a jar.^ The logical predicate (P) 
«a non-etemal £ns». Reason (M) — «because it exist8». We shall have 
the following syllogism. 

Whatsoever exists is a non-etemal Ens. 

The jar exists. 

It is a non-etemal Ens. 

Answer — all right! 

2. The subject of discourse (S) is a jar. The logical predicate (1‘) 
is a «non-En8». Reason (M) — «because it does not exist». We then 
shall have the syllogism — 

Whatsoever does not exist is not an Ens. 

The jar does not exist- 

It is not an Ens. 

Answer — reason unreaL The fault is in the minor premise, since 
the jar does exist 

3. The Subject of discourse (S) is a jar. The logical predicate (P) 
«an eternal Ens». The reason (M) — «because it exists». We then 
shall have the following syllogism — 

Whatsoever exists, is an Eternal Ens. 

The jar exists. 

It is an Eternal Ena, 

Answer — no concomitance! The migor premise is wrong, since 
there are non-etemaFthings. 

Reduced to a schematical form these relations between S, M and 
P can be represented thus 


1 Dignag&’s example ie •aounda. 
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1. When P is right in respect of S, the answer is: yesi 

2. When P is not right in respect of S, it is asked: why? 

3. When M (the reason) is not right in respect of P, albeit it is 
right in respect of S, the answer is: no concomitance! 

4. When M (the reason) is not right in respect of S and right 
(or also unright) in respect of P, the answer is: reason unreal! 

This is only the crude schema, examples will be given in the 
sequel. Every fallacy is reducible to one of these crude forms. 


§ 2. Fallacy against Reality (asiddha-hetv-abhaba). 

What a Fallacy against Reality is, has been stated. We have said 
that when the invariable connection of the Reason with the Conse- 
quence is established beyond any doubt, but the presence of the Reason 
in the Subject is either denied altogether or doubted; in other words, 
when the First Aspect of the Reason is not realized, or the first rule 
of the syllogistic canon is infringed, — we shall have a logical fallacy 
of an Unreal Reason. 

We have also said that in the phrasing of the European theory 
this could be called a fallacy of the minor premise. When the presence 
of the Reason upon the Minor Term is either impossible or doubtful!, 
the conclusion wil! be a fallacy. The simplest example of such a fallacy 
will appear, when there is not the slightest doubt of the invariable 
connection between two facts, but the place to which it must be 
applied in a given instance is uncertain. 

Supposing we hear the cry of a pea-cock.^ There is no doubt that 
this cry is the mark of its presence. And there are several caves before 
us among which the pea-cock is hidden, but we cannoi decide in which. 
The conclusion, which requires certainty, is impossible. Indeed we shall 
have — 

Major premise. Whereever there is a pea-rock’s cry, it is present 

Minor premise. The cry comes (probably) from that cave. 

Conclusion. The pea- cock is present in that cave (probably). 

The conclusion is only probable, it is not cettain, and, in this 
sense, it is a fallacy. It is a fallacy of Unreality. It is not a fallacy of 
uncertainty. We shall see later on that ihe name of an Uncertain 
Reason is restricted to other kinds. 


I NB. and NBT., p. 64.17 ; transl., p. 177. 
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Not only doubt regarding the reality underlying the inferential 
judgment makes the Reason Unreal, its established unreality will 
a fortiori convert every reason referred to it into a fallacy of Unreality. 
R g., the Soul as a separate spiritual substance is denied by the 
Buddhists; it is an unreal object Consequently whatever predicate be 
connected with it as a reason, will be an unreal reason. 

The YaiSe^ikas, e. g., conceive the Soul of the individual as au 
ubiquitous substance, unconscious by itself and motionless; motionless 
because ubiquitous. The feelings, pleasant and unpleasant, although 
inherent properties of the Soul are not ubiquitous. They appear only 
in that part of it which coincides with the presence of the body and 
its internal organ. A special interaction between the internal organ 
and the Soul produces at a special moment in a definite part of the 
ubiquitous Soul the feeling of something pleasant or unpleasant. 
When the body displaces itself, the feelings are accordingly produced 
in other parts of the motionless Soul of the same individual. 

These ideas may be thrown in the form of the following syllogism^ — 

llajor premise. A substance whose properties can be apprehended 
anywhere is ubiquitous, like Space. 

Minor premise. The Soul is a substance whose properties can be 
apprehended anywhere. 

Conclusion. The Soul is ubiquitous. 

The invariable concomitance of the Reason with its Consequence 
is established beyond any doubt The major premise is all right But 
not the minor. The reasoning lacks reality, because the point of 
application, the point of reality to which the logical superstructure of 
two interdependent concepts ought to have been referred is a fantom. 
The Soul as a separate ubiquitous substance does not exist, at least 
for the Buddhist The reasoning therefore represents a fallacy of 
unreality, a fallacy against the first rule of the Buddhist syllogistic canon. 

Although the Soul as a separate substance is, in the opinion of 
the Buddhist, a non-entity, and every predicate connected with the 
Soul will be equally unreal, nevertheless it will be « unreal » only when 
the Soul occupies the position of the minor term, the Subject of the 
conclusion, because her^ is the point of contact between logic and 
reality. If the point of reality, the Substratum or the reality underly- 
ing the whole reasoning is absent, the fallacy will be one*of unreality. 
Other syllogisms, in which the* Soul will not occupy the place of the 


I NB. and NBT., p. 68.13; transl., p. 178. 
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minor term, will be regarded from the standpoint of logical consistency 
without referring to the special theory of the Budd^t Soul-denial. 
E. g., the inference of the form «the living body possesses a Soul, 
because it possesses animal functions » will be analysed, as will be 
shown in the sequel, from the standpoint of pure logic, quite indepen- 
dently from the opinion of the contending parties on its reality or 
unreality. The fallacy of Unreality is a fallacy concerning the reality 
or uncertainty of the minor term and of the minor premise. 

It IS a matter of course that in all public debates, as well as in 
all ratiocination, the terms used by the contending parties must have 
a definite and identical meaning. If one party understands a term in 
one sense and the adversary understands it in another sense, there 
can be between them no regular horn fide debate. 

But when one party horn fide uses a term in a meaning which is 
unacceptable for its opponent, it may happen that the deduction will 
be all right for that party, but unacceptable and unreal for its oppo- 
nents. £. g., when the Jaina argues^ — 

Major premise. An organism which dies when its covering texture 
is stripped off is a sensient being. 

Minor premise. The trees are such organisms. 

Conclusion. They are sentient beings. 

This argument can be considered as right by tbe Jaina from his 
point of view, since he has his own views on what death and a sentient 
being is. But for the Buddhist the reason will be unreal, because he 
has other definitions of what death and sentient beings are. According 
to his views the trees are not the real point where they ('An be found. 
The fallacy will be for him a fallacy of unreality, a fallacy of the 
minor premise. The Buddhist can also object against the major premise, 
viz. against the rule that « whatsoever dies when its covering texture 
is stripped off is a sentient being», but that is another question. 
In the present instance this rule is neither denied nor doubted. But 
supposing it is all right, its application to trees is impossible from 
the Buddhist point of view, because the term death has for him a 
different meaning. Death means for him — cessation of conscious life 
and this is not really found in trees. 

A similar argument of the Jainas,* nti.o trees sleep because they 
close their leaves at night » will be denied as unreal, because not all 


1 NB. and NBT., p. 62.13; tranal.. p. 173. 
s NB. and NBT., p. 19.7; transl., p. 54. 
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trees dose their leaves at night, but only some special kind of them. 
It is again a fallacy of the minor premise. No particular judgment is 
admissible in a correct syllogism. The judgment «some trees dose 
their leaves at night » does not lead to any definite condusion. 

But the contrary may also happen. It may happen that the minor 
premise will be unreal for that philosopher who himself quotes it 
This may happen in those instances when he, albeit he does not accept 
the opinion of his adversary, nevertheless quotes it in order to extract out 
of it some advantage for his own theory. This method of taking advan- 
tage from a foreign and disbelieved theory is condemned by Dignaga. 

The Sankhya philosopher, e. g., holds that all feelings of pleasure 
and pain are unconscious by themselves, since conscious is only the 
SouL But the Soul is changeless and can only illumine, it cannot 
contain any feelings. The feelings are, for the Sankhya philosopher, 
evolutes of eternal Matter, and in this sense they are for him eternal,^ 
because their stuff is eternal Matter. But in order to prove that they 
are unconscious, he wishes to take advantage from the Buddhist theory 
which denies the existence of ahy enduring substance. Feelings come 
and go without being inherent in some perduring substance. The 
SSnkhya then argues — if feelings are impermanent, they cannot 
be self-conscious, because conscious is the eternal substance of the 
Soul alone. 

This method of taking advantage from the theory of an adversary 
is condemned by Dignaga. It is a fallacy of unreality, since the 
reason is unreal just for that philosopher himself who nevertheless 
seeks support from it. 

A combined fallacy of unreality and inconsistency is, of course, 
possible, but in such cases it is usually referred to the Unreal class, 
because the reality of the reason, its presence in a real Subject, is the 
first condition to which it must satisfy.’ 

§ 3. FALUaCT OF A CONTBABY ReASOH. 

This is a fallacy of consistency, or of concomitance. The reason, 
or middle term, is repreiented as invariably concomitant, not with its 
natural consequence, but with the inverted consequence, with the 

I iSrafa-avattkSjfSm nityam 

a Dign&ga coniits four atiddHat: ubhof/i^ anyatara, tanUgiha and 
dWfWpa- (dhurmi-) (uiddha. By anbdiriding the second and the last Dharma- 
kfrti apparently counts aiz. Cp. NyXya -mukha, p. lA 
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contradictorily opposed part to the natural consequence. In DignSgaVi 
systematical table it occupies the 2^ and 8>th positions. Its import- 
ance is chiefly theoretical as showing the maximum of inconsistency 
which a logical reason may incur. In practice its occurence in an 
unconcealed, pure form is hardly possible. The natural «bias of the 
human mind<> for truth and consistency will too strongly revolt against 
such a « reason > 1 . But when concealed behind an uncertain, unclear or 
unsufficiently digested terminology, it happens firequently that this 
fallacy is found at the bottom of some specious argumentation. The 
difference between the position No. 2 and the pomtion No. 8 is that 
in the first the reason is present in all dissimilar cases and in the 
second it covers only one part of that forbidden domain. Their conunon 
feature is the total absence of the reason in all similar cases, where 
it ought to have been necessarily present. Such a concealed contrary 
reason is founded whenever a philosopher produces an argument 
which, on analysis, is found to run against the fundamental princi- 
ples admitted by himseli. The unconcealed form of the contrary argument 
is found in the two following examples. 

1. The sounds (of the Veda) are eternal entities, 

Because they are produced by causes. 

Whatsoever is a product is an eternal entity, like Space. 

The reverse of the expressed concomitance is true. Therefore the 
reason adduced is a reason to the contrary. It occupies the position 
No. 2 since it is absent in all similar, i. e., eternal objects, like Space 
etc.; and it is present in all dissimilar, i. e., non-eternal objects, like 
jars etc. 

2. The sounds (of the Veda) are eternal entities. 

Because they are produced at will. 

Whatsoever is produced by human will is an eternal entity. 

This reason is likewise absent in all similar, L e., eternal objects. 
But it differs from the former one in that it is present not in the 
whole forbidden domain of the dissimilar instances; it is present only 
in some non-eternal things, like jars etc. It is absent in another part 
of the dissimilar objects, like lightning etc. 

An example of a concealed contrary reason is the following one.^ 
The Sankhya philosopher wishes to establish that the sense-organs 
are the organs of somebody, viz., the organs of the Soul. The Soul is 
a simple substance, the sense-organs are composite physical bodies, llo 


1 VB. and NBT., p. S8.18; tnnal., p. 175. 
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therefore establishes the general principle, that the composite exists for 
the sake of the simple, ergo the sense-organs exist for the sake of the 
Soul. The real character of this argnment isocmcealed by the ambiguity 
of the term oto exist for the saken of somebody. As a matter of fact, 
to exist for the sake of somebody means to affect him directly or 
indirectly. And to affect him means to produce a change in him. But 
a change can be produced only in a composite substance, a simple 
substance cannot change. 

Thus it is that the argument of the SSnkhya that the sense- 
organs exist for the sake of the Soul runs against his fundamental 
principle that the Soul is a simple, uncomposite, unchanging sub- 
stance. 

This variety of a concealed contrary reason is of no unfrequent 
occurrence in philosophy. It is already established as a special fallacy 
in the Aphorisms of the Nyfiya school. DignSga admits it as a variety 
of his contrary reason, but Dharmakirti refuses to consider it as a 
special variety.^ He maintains that it is included in the two varieties 
of the contrary reason as established by DignSga, and occupying the 
positions Kos. 2 and 8 of his Wheel. 

§ 4. Fallaot of an Uncebtain Reason. 

In Dignaga’s Wheel qf Logical Reasons the centre is occupied 
by the reason which possesses the minimum of comprehension.* This 
reason is ascertained as being present neither in the similar nor in 
the dissimilar instances. It is conterminous with the subject, and 
therefore inconclusive. It is no reason at all. If we say that the sounds 
of the Veda are eternal substances because they are audible, the reason 
audibility will be present in the subject, sound, exclusively; it will be 
absent in all similar as well as in all dissimilar instances. It will be 
over-narrow and therefore inconclusive. Its establishment has evidently 
a merely theoretical importance, when it is stated in such crude uncon- 
cealed and pure manner. But it can receive considerable practical 
importance, just as the*« contrary** reason, when it is concealed behind 
some not sufficiently analysed and unclear concepts or expressions, 
as will be seen later on. In any case it represents the minimum of 
coQClusiveness, its conclusive force is equal to 0. 


X NB. and NBT., p. 78.8ft.; tranaL, p. 203 tt. 
s atSdharcmt. 
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Above and beneath this central fallacy are situated the two right 
reasons; at the right and at the left side of it the two contrary ones; 
and at the four comers are situated four « uncertain » reasons. « Cer- 
tainty is one issue, says Dharmottara,^ it is the aim of the syllogism 
which becomes then conclusive. Inconclusive is uncertain. It is a case 
when neither the conclusion nor its negation can be ascertained, but, 
on the contrary, the only result is doubt. We call uncertain a reason 
which makes us fluctuate between a conclusion and its denial ». 

The common feature of all these uncertain reasons is that the 
contraposition of the major premise is either wrong of doubtful.* It is 
an infringement of the third rule of the syllogistic canon. The. total 
absence of the reason in dissimilar instances is either falsified 01 
doubtful. Although the third rule of the syllogistic canon is but ano- 
ther aspect of the second rule, nevertheless it is this aspect of the 
rule which is directly attended to in all fallacies of uncertainty. It was 
therefore necessary for Vasubandhu and DignSga to distinguish 
between these two rules, just as it was incumbent upon them to make 
a distinction between the syllogism of Agreement and the syllogism 
of Difference or between the nwdus ponens and the modus tdUens ot 
the mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. 

The four varieties of the uncertain reason which contain a direct 
infringement of the third rule of the syllogistic canon are situated, 
we have said, in the four corners of DignSga’s table. Those two of 
them which are situated to the left side, in the upper left corner and 
in the under left comer, have that feature in common that the over- 
lapping reason is present in the whole forbidden field of dissimilar 
instances. The other two, situated in the right upper and in the 
right under comers, have a reason which overlaps only a part of the 
forbidden domain. 

If we shall draw across DignSga’s table two diagonal lines, they 
will cross in the centre occupied by the « over-narrow » reason, and 
will unite it with all four corners where the four ((uncertain reasons >• 
reside. At the same time these diagonal lines will separate the 
uncertain reasons from tlie certain ones. The four certain ones are, we 
have seen, either the two which are certain and right, situated in the 
upper and in the under centre; and the iwo which are certain inver- 
tedly, they are situated in the left and the right centre. It is indeed 
a ((magical wheel ». 

1 NBT., p. 66 . 18 ; transl., p. 180 . 

a aaiddha-vyatirehin, tandigdha-vyatirekin vS. 
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At the left upper comer of the table of reasons we find the over- 
wide fallacy. This is a reason which is inconclusive because it is 
present in all similar as well as in all dissimilar instances. It is 
uncertain in the same degree as the over-narrow reason. If we say 
that nthe sounds of the Veda are eternal entities, because they are 
cognizable the reason cognizability is equally found in eternal 
entities, like Space, and in the impermanent ones, like jars etc. It is 
inconclusive because of being over-comprehensive. Its theoretical 
importance is considerable, as showing the maximum limit of an over- 
lapping reason, just as the « over-narrow » one shows its minimum 
limit In its crude form it could hardly be met with in practice. In a 
■concealed form its occurenpe is not only possible, but European 
philosophy exhibits cases when far-reaching, important condusions 
have been drawn from the logical mark of cognizability and a long 
effort of generations was needed to detect the crude fallacy of the 
argument 

The second uncertain variety, situated in the under left corner of 
the table, is produced by a reason which is present in some similar 
instances, but overlaps into the dissimilar domain and covers it entirely. 
Dharmakirti gives the following example^ — <iThe sounds of speech 
are not produced by a conscious effort, because they are impermanent ». 
The reason impermanence is partially present in the similar cases, 
like lightening which is not a human production. It is absent in the 
other ])art of the similar cases, like Space which is also not a human 
product Ou the other hand, this reason of impermanence is present 
against the third syllogistic rule, in all dissimilar instances, like jars 
etc. which are human productions and impermanent Wheresoever 
there is production by a human effort, the character of impermanence 
is also present This fallacy comes very near to the contrary one and 
will hardly occur in its crude form. However the right mutual position 
of the three terms of 1) « sounds », 2) n eternity*) or « unchanging 
existence** and 3) «causal production** or changing existence, with its 
subaltern notion of ((voluntary production**, will be clearly established 
only by excluding ail those their mutual positions which are not right. 
Their right logical position can be clearly and definitely established 
only per differentiam. If the logical theory can clearly sh)W what 
in this case is excluded, only ‘then will it definitely show what is 

I NB. and NBT. 

« SB. and NBT., p. 66.8 ff.; Wanal., p. 182. 
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iudaded. If we make the same transpositions with the three terms 
of the Aristotelian example, « Socrates ismorbil, because he is a manx, 
if we try ewrj kind of position for the three terms Socrates, mortal 
and man, in order to exdude the fallacious positions, we will have a 
corresponding fallacy of the second uncertain reason in the following 
form nSocrates is not a man, because he is mortalu. Sudi a reason is 
very near to the conbary one. The reason mortality covers the whole 
field of dissimilar cases, since all men are not immortal, but mortal. 
However it is not a contrary reason, because it is present in a part 
of the similar cases also. Mortality is present among non-human beings, 
just as it is present in mankind. 

The third variety of the uncertain reason, the one situated in the 
table at the right upper comer, consists in its presence in the entire 
domain of the similar instances and its partial overlapping into the 
contrary domain of dissimilar instances. This fallacy is the nearest to 
the right reason. It is of the most frequent occurence. It is mostly a 
result of an illicite contraposition. If all things produced by an effort 
are impermanent, it does not follow that all impermanent things 
are produced by an effort. If smoke is always produced by fire, 
it does not follow that fire always produces smoke. If all men 
are mortal, it does not follow that all mortal beings are men. 
This fallacy has been taken notice of by Aristotle and christened as 
the fallacy of inverted order (Faliacia Cotisequentis), that is of an 
illicite conversion between the reason and its logical consequence. 
Its full importance and meaning, of coarse, becomes clearly elicited 
when its position among the nine other positions, i. e., in the whole 
system of all possible positions of the reason, is clearly shown in a table. 

The fourth fallacy of an uncertain reason, the one occupying the 
under comer to the right in Digniiga’s table, consists in its partial 
presence on both sides, in one part of the similar as well as in one 
part of the dissimilar instances. Dignuga gives the following 
exaiiple^ — << the sounds of speech are eternal entities, because they 
are not bodies ». A body is a physical entity of limited dimensions. 
In the similar field, among eternal entities, we find the eternal atoms 
of the VaiSesikas which are bodies and ai’e eternal. But we also 
find Space which is eternal and not a u dy of limited dimensions. 
In the dissimilar field of uqn-eternal, changing entities we find jars 
etc. which are bodies; and we find motion which is not a body. On 


1 NB. and NBT., p.66. 12; truul., p. 188. 
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the analogy of atoms ve would conclude that sounds are unchanging. 
On the analogy of motion we would conclude that they are c hanging . 
The position of the reason is quite uncertain, the uncertainty is here 
at its maximum. 

The maximum of inconsistency is found in the contrary reason, 
the maximum of comprehension in the over-wide fallacy, the minim um 
of comprehension in the over-narrow one, and the maximum of uncer- 
tainty in its fourth variety. The easiest and most natural fallacy is 
found in the third variety. 

§ 5. The Antinomioal Faldact. 

Independently from the 9 positions of the middle term, in respect 
of instances similar and dissimilar, Dignaga mentions a special 
fallacy which he refers to the uncertain class, although it has 
no place in his table. The table is supposed to be exhaustive and its 
items exclusive of each another. That supplementary reason however, 
if it is to be inserted in the table, would simultaneously occupy two 
positions, the positions of the right reason (Ko. 4 or 6) and of the 
inverted or contrary one (No. 2 or 8). For it is right and inverted 
at the same time, it is counterbalanced. Every uncertain reason 
contains a fluctuation between two opposite possibilities. Theicharacte- 
ristic of such uncertainty is the absence of any decision, the mental 
attitude is doubt But when* the two opposed solutions are asserted 
with equal strength, the mental attitude is not doubt, but certainty. 
There are at once two certainties; both stand, although, on consideration, 
they ought to exclude one another according to the law of contradiction. 
The YaiSe$ikas theory of the reality of Universals and the opposite 
theory of their unreality are quoted as an instance of antinomy. The 
problem of the infinity and finiteness of Time and Space, which are 
formulated already in the earliest records of Buddhism, could perhaps 
have afforded a better example. D i g n a g a states that such antinomies are 
possible predominantly in metaphysics and religion and adds the remark^ 
that «in this world the force of direct perception and of authority of 
scripture is (sometimes) Itronger than any argument ». Notwithstanding 
this limitation, Dharmakirti accuses his Master of having introduced 
into the domain of logic a tramslogical element. «The proper domain 
of inference, says he, is the threefold logical tie, (i. e., the necessary 

1 NySya-mukha, p. 36 of Tncei’a tranalation. 
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presence of the reason upon th^ subject, its necessary presence in 
similar and absolute absence in all dissimilar instances). This threefold 
logical connection, as far as it is established by positive facts... 
produces inference. Therefore we call it the domain of inference... Since 
real inference alone is our subject matter, we cannot deal with a reason 
which is at once right and wrong... A double reason which is right and 
contradictory is not something established on real facts ».^ Since inference 
is founded on the three laws of Identity, Causality and Negation only, 
he then continues — ntherefore in order that there diould be a real 
contradiction, the effect must exist altogether without its real cause, 
or a property must exist somewhere beyond the concept under which 
it is contained. Negation then should also be something different 
from- what has been established by ns». These three relations — and 
there are no others — afford no opportunity for contradiction or 
antinomy. «When the argument is founded on the properly observed 
real condition of real things... there is no room for antinomy».‘ 
In the dialectic syllogism which borrows its principles from dogmatic 
beliefs of some sort and does not deduce its condusion from principles 
obtained by Induction, such fallacies are possible. Therefore the antino- 
mical argument must be distinguished from the real or demonstrative 
syllogism. 


§ 6. DhABMAKIBXi’b ADDIXION8. 

The opposition of Dharmakirti against the antiuQmieal reason 
is remarkable. As a matter of fact DignSga does not seem to insist 
upon this kind of fallacy and does not differ substantially from 
Dha'maklrti’s estimate of it. But the latter seized this opportunity 
to insist on the strict correspondence between the canon of syllogistic 
rules and the varieties of fallacy. « There are only three kinds of 
fallacy, says he, the Unreal, the C!ontrary and the Uncertain. They 
are respectively produced when either one rule singly or a pair of 
them simultaneously are either wrong or uncertainx. "Respectively, 
says Dharmottara, means that each fallacy is determined by the 
unr eality or the doubt which is inherent in the unreality or the doubt 
concerning the corresponding rule».* The antinomic or counterbalanced 
fallacy being outdde this scheme is repudia'^d. 

1 NBT., p. 80. 21 ff.; tisnsl., p. 221. 

s Ibid.; transl., p. 222. 

* NB., p. 80.6; traad., p. 220. 
stdMTtaUkr. I 
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But logic evidently cannot remain absolutely desinterested before 
metaphysical and religious problems. Having emphatically closed the 
very modest entrance whidi was left for it by Dignaga, Dbarmakirti 
reintroduces it by a kind of back door in the shape of two additional 
£allBcie8 which, he thought, could be forced Into the accepted scheme. 
The religious problem of the Omniscient, the mahaysnistic divine 
Buddha and the counterproblem of the Soul receive each of them 
from Dbarmakirti an additional item in the final scheme of 
fallacies. 

The problem of the Soul is formulated in the following Syllogism.^ 
«The living body possesses a Soul, because it possesses breath and 
other animal functions". The reason is not unreal, since it is found 
in the subject. But its concomitance is uncertain. The Realists main- 
tain that the concomitance is proved in a "purely negative" way. 
Animal functions being admittedly absent in things which possess no 
Soul, their presence becomes a valid reason for establishing per 
differemtiam the presence of a Soul wherever they be present. 
The treatment of the problem by Dbarmakirti is purely logical 
He does not appeal to the Buddhist dogma of Soul denial.^ But in 
logic he does not admit any "purely positive** or "purely negative** 
reason. He, for the sake of argument, admits that there are similar 
and dissimilar instances, objects possessing a Soul and objects not 
possessing it, and that this feature is present somewhere among 
living and unliving things. But the necessary connection of one class 
with the presence of the Soul and of the other class with its absence 
is not established. Both the second and the third rule of the canon 
are infringed, because, even admitting that the Soul exists somewhere, 
the presence of the reason in similar instances only and its ncce'ssary 
absence in all dissimilar instances are uncertain. Therefore the reason 
is uncertain. "Neither can we affirm on such grounds, says he, the 
necessary connection of a Soul with a living body, nor can we 
deny it**.® 

In connection with the theory of an Omniscient Absolute Being 
Dbarmakirti has added another fallacy which is slightly distinguished 
from Dignaga's reasopj^Xo. 7. It is present in similar instances, but 

^ , p. 75.20; traoBl., p. 208 ff. 

• Bridhara qaotea the argument of Dbarmakirti and rejects it, cp. N. kandali, 
p. 204.5, thus introducing into the Vai$esika system the kevala-vyatirdii-hetu 
which Praiasta{Ada ‘ignores, cp. p. 201. 

» KB. and NBT., p. 79.28; transl., p. 219. 
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its absence in dissimilar ones is uncertain.^ In the preceding falla^ 
there vas uncertainty regarding both the 2-d and the 3-d role of the 
canon. In the present one the 2-d rule is not infringed, but the third 
contains a problem that cannot be solved. The formulation is the following 
one: <«Some human being is non-omnisclent, because he possesses the 
faculty of speech and other (attributes of a human being) ». The pre- 
sence of the faculty of speech in that human being is ascertained. The 
£rst rule is realized. The reason is not « unreal ». Its presence in 
similar instances, i. e., in non-omniscient ordinary people, is also 
ascertained. The 2-d rule is thus realized. But its absence in the dissimi- 
lar instances, i. e., the absence of the faculty of speech in omniscient 
beings, remains for ever a problem, since an omniscient being is a 
metaphysical and translogical entity. We cannot with certainty main- 
tain that he does not exist altogether, because a negative judgment 
depends on experience. It is no use to deny a thing that never has 
been experienced. The denial will be void of any sense, as will be 
shown in the section on the negative judgment. Since the 3-d rule 
of the canon is thus infringed, the reason is uncertain. The origin of 
the example is probably due to the consideration that Absolute 
Reality, being something unutterable, the Omniscient Being will not 
express it in human language which is fitted to express only the 
general and vague notions constructed by imagination.^ It coincides 
with the idea expressed by Dharmakirti in other works,^ the idea 
namely that we can neither cognize nor express omniscience. The 
Omniscient Being just as the Absolute Truth or Ultimate Reality is 
unutterable because incognizable, and every predicate referred to it, 
whether positive or negative, will remain problematic and uncertain. 
The formulation of the example may be due to purely formal combi- 
nations of three notions in different arrangements. It is not impossible 
that this example, ;just as the foregoing one, contain a point against 
the Nayayika theory of a purely negative reason. Since all ordinary 
people are non-omniscient, the non-ordinary being must be omniscient. 
This deduction is rejected on the score that omniscience and speech 
are not -contradictorily opposed. The presence of one of these attributes 
does not justify the conclusion denying the presence of the other.^ 

1 NB. and NBT., p. 66.16 ff.; transl., p. 184 ff. 

a Cp.NK.,p. 112.24— «pad«4o... buddhSdfnSm tanxyAatva-dbhSva-tSdhanam. 

3 Cp. the concluding passage of Sant^n&ntara-siddhi, p. 49 of my Hnssian 
translation. 

4 NB. and NBT., p. 71.1 ff.; transl., p. 198. 
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As stated above, these two new varieties of the « uncertain » fallacy 
introduced by Dharmakirti in replacement of DignSga’s antinomical 
fallacy differ from the latter but very slightly. All such fallacies are 
concerned with metaphysical objects and are problematic for that 
very reason. They are not strictly logical, because they transfer us 
beyond the sphere of logic. 


§ 7. Hibtoey. 
a) Manuals on Dialectics. 

Logic, the science of truth, in its beginnings in India, ismudimorc 
concerned about the classification of error than about an investigation 
of truth. « Manuals on the Respondent’s Failures))^ were apparently in 
vogue at a date when the theory of the methods of right cognition* 
was not yet elaborated. The Aphorisms of the Nyaya-school contain 
such a manual appended to them, which evidently was originally an 
independent treatise. 

When the Buddhists in the age of Asanga and Vasubandhu 
took up the study of Logic, they also composed such manuals which 
did not differ substantially from the one appended to the NySya- 
aphorisms. This manual contains an enumeration of 22 instances 
where the respondent committing a mistake deserves to be rebuked 
by his opponent and the contest is then declared lost for him by the 
presiding judge. The regular debate required the presence of a re- 
spondent," a questioner or opponent^ and an impartial judge" who was 
also entitled to pass remarks and put questions. The Manual on the Re- 
spondent’s Failures was evidently a manual for the judge, its composition 
the result of a long experience in the practice of the art of debating, 
which resulted in the establishment of a system of type-instances and 
laws regulating the debate. The shortcomings which can be really or 
intentionnally imputed to the respondent are the following ones — 

1) annihilation of one’s own thesis (by an unsuitable example), 

2) shifting to another thesis (during the same debate), 

3) a contradictory thesis, 


I liigraha-ithSna-iaitra. 

* pramana, 

8 ptirva-pfilcsin. 

^ uttara-pakfin ^prati-pdksin^pratidvafidvin. 
5 madhyoitha = prdSndca = sdbhya. 
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4) abandoning one’s own thesis, 

5 — 6) changing the reason or the topic, 

7 — 10) a meaningless, unintelligible, incoherent or inopportune 
argument, 

11 — 12) insufficiency or redundancy in expression, 

13) repetition, 

14) silence, 

15) confession of ignorance, 

16) failing to understand (the question), 

17) stopping the debate under the pretext of going to attend 
another business when seeing that the defeat is inevitable, 

18) (indirect) admission of a charge, 

19 — 20) neglecting to rebuke the questioner when it is necessary 
or doing so when it is not necessary, 

21) not keeping faithfully to one’s own principles, 

22) fallacious logical reasons. 

The ptoitiuu of the last item is remarkable. It docs not seem to 
be the principle shortcoming, but its fate has been to oust and 
supersede all the others. Moreover it is repeated in another place of 
the same Nyaya-aphorisms where in connection with the theory of 
the syllogism five varieties of a fallacious logical reasons are estab- 
lished.^ This is ail indirect proof of the hybrid origin of the treatise 
known under the name of the Nyaya-aphorisms. Its composition 
evidently belongs to that period in the development of Indian logic 
when the importance of a clear theory of the syllogism begins to 
dawn. The earliest commentator \iitsyaydna already characterizes 
syllogism as true logic, the tip-top of logical science.* The right 
application of the modus ponms and modus tollens, he says, is the 
characteristic feature of a first class .scholar.® 

Nevertheless the part devoted to inference and syllogism in the 
Nyaya-aphorisms is meagre as compared with the chapters on 
dialectical failures which, in compliance with tradition, are treated in 
detail. Vasubandhu, it seems, composed a manual on the Respondent’s 
Failures, but Dignaga resolved to drop the corr^.^ponding chapter 
altogether, on the score that it includes either such points which 
must be formulated in a refutativc sj ■ igisin or quite irrelevant 


1 hS., I. 2. 4 

* paramo nyayah, NBh , p. 5. 5. 
» pandtta-rupa, ibid., p. 43. 7. 
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matter whid does not belong to the province of logic at aU.* The 
chapter disappears completely in post-DignSgan logic. 

Jnst as this chapter, or separate manual,' on the Failures of the 
Respondent, the early litteraturc possessed manuals, or chapters, on 
the Failures of the Opponent called Wrong Refutations, or Refutations 
having the semblance of refutation without the reality. Such refu- 
tations are mostly counter-arguments founded on false analogy. K g., 
when the respondent asserts that « sound is non-eternal, because it is 
the effect of some effort, like a jar», the opponent meets him by the 
counter-argument << sound is eternal, because it is not a body of limited 
dimensions, like illimited Space. Whatsoever is not a body of limited di- 
mensions must be eternal, etc.» The Nyaya-aphorisms contain a separate 
chapter enumerating 24 varieties of such Sophistical Refutations. 
Yasubandhu likewise composed a manual on them in which he 
reduced their number. Oignaga has not dropped this chapter altoge- 
ther, but he has made a further reduction of type-instances to 
14 varieties. He nevertheless does not attach much importance to this 
subject and says that the varieties of such wrong refutations are in- 
finite,’’ they cannot be digested in any classes. I’ost-Diguagan logic 
likewise drops this chapter altogether. Wrong refutations are wrong 
syllogisms and are nothing but logical fallacies of which an e.\haustivc 
system has been established by Dignaga. 

Ambiguous speech, this most prolific source of fallacies and sophisms, 
is not mentioned neither among the Failures of the Respondent, nor 
among the methods of wrong Refutation. It is relegated to another 
chapter where the different types of debate arc considered. Three 
sources of ambiguity are here mentioned. Homonymia’ or equivocal 
words, Amphibolia or equivocal propositions* and metaphors.® Ambiguoua 
speech is used by a dishonest agressor who aims at being victorious 
at all cost. 

The debate was in India, just as in Ancient Greece, either didactic 
and peirastic,* or dialectical and sophistic.’ In a hona fide debate 
between two honest debaters or between a teacher and a pupil, in 

^ <'l>. N. mukha, transl^l^p. 71. 

* N. mukha, transl,, p. 71. 

® valc-chala. 

* tSmanya-ehaJa. 

S upacaia-ehala. 

* taia. 

7 jaJpa-vitande. 
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the presence of impartial judges^ a thesis and a contra-thesis must be 
defended only by honest means, by facts and hypotheses.^ But in a 
dialectical or sophistic debate the opponent eager for victory at all 
cost does not care for truth at all and has recourse to ambiguous 
speech, false refutations and false accusations* with the only object 
of imposing upon the audience and attaining victory. Ambiguity, 
sophistical accusations and sophistical refutations were also allowed 
to the Iona fide debators, but not as a princii)le method of proof. 
If he had sucxeeded in establishing his own thesis by facts and sound 
hypotheses, but was nevertheless assailed by dishonest agressors,he was 
allowed to answer in the same spirit; not indeed in order to prove 
what has already been established in a normal way, but to protect 
truth against agression and to exhibit the inanity of the latter. Just 
as seeds are protected from birds by a laycn- of thorny twigs, just so 
is the honest debater allowed to use the thorny arguments of sophistry 
in order to dispel the semblance of victory on the part of an unscru- 
pulous SOpliic^c. 

b) The refutative syllogism of the Madhyamikas. 

Thus the rlialcctic debate wliich Dignaga found current in India 
allowed the use oi ambiguity, unreal accusations and unreal refutations, 
albeit not for llie tinal and peremptory establisliment of truth, hut 
for its test and defense against sophistic agressors. The dialectic 
procedure is from its beginning intrinsically contentious. It is permis- 
sible to make u^c of sophistry against the Sophist. There are however 
two different kinds of sophistical debate*. 'Fheir common feature is 
ultimate disregard for logic and eagerness to gain victoty at all cost. 
But in doing so the one sophist proposes to defend a real thesis while 
defending a seiiihlance of it by dishonest means. The other proposes 
openly not to defend any real thesis at all, he simply undertakes it to 
destroy whatever argument be advanced against him. He is honest in 
a way, because he docs not believe in logic altogether. Sophistry then 
ceases to be sophistry, because its most characteristic feature, disho- 
nesty of purpose and of expedients, is absent. The object of a dialectical 
discussion is to convict an opponent of inconsistency. The assailant 
lias gained his point if he can reduse th defendant to the necessity 
of contradicting li.mself. This according to a class of philosopheis 

1 pramana-iarla 

* chala-jati^mgrahnsthujia. 
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can always be done. The human mind is always in contradiction 
with itself, it is intrinsically dialectical. If a realistic philosopher who 
believes in congruence of logic with objective reality resorts to this 
kind of negative procedure, he is untrue to himself, his method is 
dishonest caviL But for Buddhists reality is something quite different 
from logic. For a certain class of Buddhists truth consists in the nega- 
tion of logic. Truth according to the conviction of these men will 
emerge from the destruction of all logic. This truth is the world of 
the mystic. It is cognized by the logical Method of Besidues,^ as a 
residue from the destruction of logic, it is translogical. The school of 
the Msdhyamikas identified itself with this method. Candrakirti 
delivers himself in the following way* — 

(lit is indeed a general rule that the opponent should beat length 
induced to agree with that very line of argument which the respondent 
himself has set forth in order to prove his thesis. But (the case of 
the MSdhyamika is quite different). He does not vindicate any 
assertion in order to convince his opponent. He has no hona fide 
reasons and examples (of which he himself is convinced). He sets forth 
a (contra)-thesis of his own, and undertakes to prove it only so far 
it runs parallel and destroys the argument of his opponent. He thus 
brings assertions that cannot be proved. He is in conflict even with 
himself. He certainly cannot convince his opponent (of this imagined 
thesis). But can there be a more eloquent refutation of an opponent 
than the proof that he is not. capable of establishing his own thesis? 
Is there realljrany necessity to produce any further argument?'* 

Every syllogism according to this school® is a fallacy, because it 
entails a contradictory syllogism, called Hentailed inference, or counter- 
syllogism')^ of the same force. The school received from this feature 
its second name as a school of the counter-syllogism {Prasavgika). 

Buddhist Monism was thus established in the school of the Extreme 
Relativists (Miidhyamika-Prasangika) not on logical grounds, but on 
a wholesale destruction of all logic. However this utter disregard for 
logic soon gave way to another attitude in the same school. A new 
branch of it was founded by Bhavya, (Bhava-viveka), wbo 

1 partSesifSt, cp. Tatp., p. 226. 

* Cp. my Nirvana, p. 96. 

s As mentioned above, p. 29, the later Yedantins have made this method 
their own. Srlhar^a bluntly calls himself a vaitapdiita and says that the 
MSdhyamika method cannot be upset by logic. 

* protanga-anumS^ 
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maintained that it was impossible to escape from logical methods 
altogether. Even if you intend to establish that all syllogisms are 
fallacies you must do it by a sound argument thrown into the form of 
a correct syllogism.^ In distinction from the school of the Counter- 
syllogism the new school was called a school of the Independent 
Syllogism.^ Asanga was the first to introduce dialectic and logic 
among the subjects studied by a Bodhisattva, without forsaking the 
principles of Monism,^ and Vasubandhu followed by taking up the 
study of dialectic according to the Nyaya system. He thus initiated 
that reform which was brought to its full development by Dignaga 
and Dharmakirti. 

What the system of logical fallacies established by Vasubandhu 
has been, we do not know precisely. But since the canon of syllogistic 
rules has been established by him, and since Dignaga’s system of 
fallacies is established in strict correspondence with this canon, and 
since we already find the main items of this system in the Vaise^ika 
school, we may piebume that Vasubandhu’s system was probably 
either the same or slightly different from the one of Dignaga. 

Dignaga’s system influenced the teaching of the Vaise^ika 
and the Nyaya "vhools and we will now proceed to examine 
that influence on their doctrine of logical fallacies. 

(•) The Vaisesika .system influenced by the Buddhists. 

The Aphorism^ nf Katiada do not concern themselves about the 
rules of debate and dialectic. But they cc.a*ain a definit'on of infer- 
ence,* an enumoiation of relations upon which inference is founded® 
and the statement that the connection of the Ijogicai Reason (with 
the Subject and Logical Consequence) must be owell known », i. e. 
definitely establi.shed.“ If it is not definitely e.stablished, it is a non- 
reason,’ or a Lo‘;ical Fallacy. Fallacious reasons, they then precede 
to state, are « either unreal or uncertain i'.® What the precise implica- 
tions of the.se terms were at the time of Kapada we are not able to 

^ sratantra-anumana. 

2 svatantrika. 

3 Cp. Obermiller’gtranslationof the Uttara * Dtraof Maitreya-Asanga. 

4 VS., IX. 1. 1. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., III. 1 13 

^ Ibid, III. 1. 14. 

8 Ibid., m. 1 . 15. 
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tell, since there is no old commentary available, but we can guess 
with great probablility from their names that these fallacies corres- 
ponded to the two main classes of Dignaga, the Unreal and the- 
Uncertain one. In this point, as well as in some others, the Vaise- 
9ikas, notwithstanding their realism, seem to have been the precursors 
of the Buddhist reform.^ Whether this or some other reasons encou- 
raged Prasastapada to read into the text of Kanada the full blown 
syllogistic theory of Dignaga without, of course, its epistemological 
foundation it is difficult for us to decide.^ He begins by enunciating the 
exact Buddhist canon of the three syllogistic rules and by stating 
that the violation of one of these rules, or of a pair of them, produces 
a «< non-reason » which will be either unreal or uncertain or contrary. 
He bluntly asserts that this doctrine belongs to Kasyapa, i. e., to 
Kai.iada himself, although nothing but the double division of fallacies 
(in unreal and uncertain) can be detected in them as partly similar 

^ The VS., II. 2. 22 coutains moreover a defioition of an uncertain reason ^hich 
in its substance coincides with Dignaga’s definition of uncertainty as presence 
both in the similar {tulya^jaiiya) and dissimilar (arthantnra-hhuta) instances. 
Prasastapada, p. 239. 14, mentions this sutra in connection \vith the varieties 
of fallacies. 

2 The dependence of Prasastapada upon Dignaga has been established in 
my paper Rapports entre la theorie houddhique de la couuaissance 
et renbeignement dos autres ecoles de philosophic de Plnde (Mus^on, 
Y, p. 129. ff). He has borrowed from Dignaga 1) the division of anumana in 
svarthu and pararlha, 2) the trirupa-Knga, 3) the 4 inadmissible thebes, 4) the 
fallacious examples, 5) the three classes of fallacies which he rearranged in four 
clasbes by adding the hybiid class of anadhyavasita. — Prof. H N. Randle (Ind. 
Logic, p. 31) ascribes to me au opinion which 1 have never expressed, at least in 
the form in which he puts it, viz., athat Dignaga’s logic is derived through Vasu- 
baiidhu from Prasastapada I). Neither have lever assumed that ((there ivas no deve- 
lopment in the Vaisesika school between the Sutra and Prasastapada ». We now 
know that the Uairiipya theory was already contaiu('d in Yasubandhu’s works. 
It is true, I have pointed to some suspicious similarities between Vasubandhu and 
Pradastapada, as well as to some affinities between Budhhists, especially of the 
YXtsiputriya school and the Yaise^ikas. We cannot here deny the possibility 
of mutual influencing and borrowing at an early date. But the developed trairhpya 
theory is esentially Buddhi^ic. Its aim is the establishment of necessary insepa- 
rable connection, which the Realists deny. The relation of logical necessity 
(nUeaya) to transcendental reality (paramdrt1ia-8ai\ is involved. This was perfectly ‘ 
understood by the Realists. Yacaspati, NVIT., p. 127, introduces the Buddhist 
theory by quoting Dignaga who says that ((logic (anumdna~anumeya~t>^nt'ay 
is a part from reality {na sad-atad apehsaU)^i, That is also the reason why Uddyo- 
takara attacks trairupya so vehemently. He hardly would have displayed so much 
animosity against a YaiSayikit or a Sfinkhya theory. 
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to the Buddhist scheme.^ He theu supplements this double division by 
two other classes which correspond to Dignaga's «contrary» -and 
« antinomic)) fallacies. In order to ascribe this innovation likewise to 
KapSda he performs a surgical operation* in the text of the apho- 
risms and artificially constructs in them four classes instead of the 
two which are actually to be found. He thus adds to the unreal and 
uncertain reason the contrary one and the unull and void)) reason. 
The « contrary •> reason is an inverted reason, it proves the contradic- 
torily opposed fact with respect to the fact it was intended to establish. 
It is a fallacy at its maximum, e. g., «this is a horse, because it has 
horns )) instead of «this is not a horse, because it has horns ». The 
«null and void» reason is of a hybrid descent. It includes, first of all, 
Dignaga’s « over-narrow )• fallacy, the fallacy of the type « sound is 
non-etomal (or eternal), because it is audible ». This reason, we liave 
seen, occupies in Dignuga's table the central position (No. 5) as the 
limit or the null point of deductive force.® With this poorest shape 
of all reasons Pra.sasta])ada identifies the antinomical reason which 
Dignaga refers to the « uncertain » class.^ « There arc some philo- 
sophers, says Prasastapada,® (and Dignaga is evidently aimed at), 
who maintain that when two reasons (of equal strength) contradict 


1 It is strikiag that Prasasta after having perverted sutras III. 1. 14 — 15 jusli- 
lies himself in saying, p. 204, that thus the Soti akara will have the same system ot 
fallacies as Kasyapa ^etad eva aha). But he dors not care at all to connect the tmt- 
rupya with some siitra. The position is such that the trairupya is derived entiiely 
from Kasyapa, hut bis system of fallacies can be found also in *he sutras, if an 
alteration is introduced. Who is this mysterious Kasyapa? Alter aii is it not l>ig* 
iidga or Vasubaiidhu? 

^ This operation which is very much in vogue among grammarians is techni- 
cally called ypga-iibhd/jn ; it consists in artitirially either uniting two sutras into 
one 01 dividing one into two and thus creating a new seli8'^ By uniting VS., III. 1. 14 
with the following siitra the sense is created that the unapade&a ( — ahetii) is 
either aprastddha or asan or snndzgdha, cp. Prasast., p. 204. 26 By interpreting 
aprasiddha as meamng vnuddha have DignUga’s threefold division^ But 
p. 2.S8. 9 ff. Prasasta adds a fourth class which includes Pic^uSga’s asadharnna 
and viruddha^avyabhtcari and is called by him anadhyavasxia. This term we cnii 
translate as unull and voidi>, sime adhymasaya means judgment, nnadhyaxustia 
is a non-judging ». Gp on this point Jacobi, lud. A.jgik, p. 481, Keith; Ind. Logu, 
p. 1^3, 139; Fad d ego 11 , Vaise^. syst., p. 302. 

s On the reasons which compelled Dignaga to include it cp. Nyaya-muKha 
transl., p. 33. 

4 Ibid., pp. 31, 35, 60. 

5 p. 239 
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one another, doubt arises and the reason is uncertain. But we will 
prove that such a reason is muuU and yoid»>,^ just as the <« over-narrow 
reason. PraSastap&da apparently thinks that when two reasons are 
mutually destructive, they may be reasons if considered singly,® but 
they' are « non-reasons » if they combine in one subject, since their 
combination is found in the subject only. There are neither similar nor 
dissimilar instances where this combination could be met with.^ This 
forcible and artificial interpretation FraSastapada puts in an apho- 
rism of Kapada which has nothing to do with it. The domain 
assigned by Dignaga to antinomical reasoning are metaphysical and 
religious problems. They are translogical and always uncertain. Both 
contradictory reasons have equal strength, a decision is impossible. 
But for PraSastapSda contrary to religion means contrary to truth. 
He therefore divides Dignaga's antinomical reason in two halves. 
The one he refers to the « contrary » class and the other to the nnull 
and void*) class. In the domain of religion an argument contradicting 
an established dogma is a fallacy. It is repudiated and referred to the 
« contrary)) class, the class containing fallacy at its maximum. But in 
profane metaphysics when two conflicting arguments have equal 
strength they nullify the reasoning and must be referred, together 
with the « over-narrow )) class, to tho «niill and void» variety.*''* 


1 anndhyavastia, 

2 asMharam. 

2 The real ground why these two disparate reasons are thrown into the same 
bag in order to form a class of hybrid descent may, however, be another one, cp. 
the second note below. 

4 VS., III. 1. 14, cp. Prasastap., p. 239. 13. 

5 It is clear from Nyaya-mukha, transl., pp. 31 — 34, that some opponents 
of Dignaga excluded the asadharaim (which is in the Wheel) and the viruddha- 
avyahhiedrin (which is not in the Wheel, or mast occupy in it simulianeously the 
positions Nos. 2 and 4) from the number of six anaiJcantika's, thus reducing their 
number to four items situated at the ibur corners of the table (Nos. 1,3,7 and 9). 
They thus threw the asadharami and the viruddha-avyahhiedrin into the same 
bag as (( non-reasons a, as not even inconclusive reasons. This is exactly what 
PraSastapSda is doing in referring them both to the anull and voida (anadhy 
avasita) class. Does that meSi that Dignaga in this passage combats Prasas- 
tapSda or some of his predecessors? In the first case the passage would be a 
confirmation of Faddegon's and my hypothesis that both these authors were 
contemporaries, cp. the Nachtrag to the German transl of my Erkenntniss- 
theorie u. Logik (MUnchen, 1920). Tucci (Buddhist Logic before Digniga, 
p. 488) thinks that PrasastapXda borrowed from some predecessor of Dignaga, 
but he seems to have changed his opinion, cp. N) Xya-mukha, transl., p. 31, 58. 
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Thus PraiastapSda, the second legislator of the Vaise$ika 
s^tem, has transformed its logic by trying to imbibe in it some 
principles of Dignaga's formal logic. As fallacies he borrowed 1) the 
four fallacious theses, and 2) the threefold scheme of fallacious reasons, 
which he however remodeled into a fourfold division. In the unified 
Nyn:ya-Vai§e$ika system, we shall see, the fallacious theses have 
been dropped, and the system of fallacious reasons changed into a 
five-fold division. 

The following table illustrates the infiuence of Dignaga upon Pra- 
Sastapada and the infiuence of the latter upon Bh&sarvajna. 


Table showing the influence of Dignaga ob the Vaisesika system 

of Fallacies. 


Vais. Sutra 

Dignaga 

PraSastapada 

Bhdaarvajfia 

1. asat 

1 

1. asiddba 

1 asiddha 

1. asiddha 

2. sandigdha 

2. anaikantika 
{wcl asadhirana 
and viruddha- 
ayyabhicHrin) 

2 Handigdha 
(exch asIdhSrana 
and viruddha- 
avyabhicarin) 

2. anaikantika 
(exch asadhEr. and 
vir.-avyabhic.) 


js. riruddha 

3. viruddba 

3. viruddba ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4. anadbyayasita 
{-= asadhErana 
Tiruddha-ayyabhi- 
cErin) 

4. anadhyavasita 
(= asadbaraigLa) 




5. 8v -pratipakea 
(= viruddha-avya- 
bhicirin) 


4. pak9abha8a 

5. pak^Ebhasa 

6. bEdhita(=:paksri- 
bhEsa) 


- d) The Nyay:; cystciii influenced by Dignaga. 

The attitude of the Nyaya school towards the Buddhists is quite 
different from the attitude of the Vai'^^ikas. In substance both 


The union of such disparate items as the asadharana and the viruddha-avydbhi’ 
cdrin would hardly be comprehensible if it were not preceded by the polemics 
alluded to in Nya'ya-mukha, p. 31 ff. 
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these realistic schools are doing the same thing, they borrow without 
acknowledging. But the Vaisesikas are reticent and polite, the 
Naiyayikas, on the contrary, are clamorous and abusive. Uddyota- 
k a r a rejects D i gn ri g a's theory of the Three Aspects of the Logical Mark. 
He vehemently assails its phrasing as well as its substance. He says 
the theory looks as if it were formulated by a fool. According to him 
the logical mark is not at all bound to have always three aspects. 
Some valid conclusions can be drawn from positive examples alone, 
the negative being absent. Other conclusions need only negative 
examples, the positive being lacking. This means supplementing 
Dignaga’s reason which always has examples positive and negative 
(it always has them because both sides mutually imply one another), 
by two other classes, the one with merely positive examples, the other 
with merely negative ones. Indeed Uddyotakara is the originator 
of the Nayayika division of logical reasons in purely positive, purely 
negative and hybrid, positive-negative. His vehement assault thus 
results in a tacit acceptance of Dignaga’s scheme with the addition 
of the purely-positive and purely-negathe reasons. 

However when the author of the Uddyota faces the problem of 
logical fallacies, he again makes a show of rejecting Dignaga’s prin- 
ciple of classification, but in reality he surreptitiously and with addi- 
tions introduces it into his owm system.^ 

Vatsyayana comments upon a fi\efold division of fallacious rea- 
sons established in the aphorisms of Gotama — the uncertain," the 


1 To the 9 positions of Dignaga among similars and dissimilars, U ddyo ta- 
ka ra adds l)five positions with no dissimilars at all, 2) three positions with no simi- 
lars at all, 3) one position where both the similars and the dissimilars are absent, 
since the subject embraces the sum-total of existing things (as in the pattern sarrnm- 
anityam krtakatvat, the subject embraces everything existing, there neither are simi- 
lars nor dissimilars). This makes together 16 varieties of concomitance. Multiplying 
it by three varieties of the minor premise (in subject wholly, in subject partly, in 
subject absence) we shall have 4S varieties. Now in every one of these 48 varieties 
the reason cad be either true (siddha) or untrue (asiddha), either relevant (samartha) 
or irrcle\ant (asnnuiTtluiy By^^piking from the 48 varieties the first two sets of 
16 varieties and by multiplying them by 4 we shall aiTive at the number of 
64 -H 64 128, and adding to them the 48 original varieties with unqualified 

reasons, we shall get the number 176. But that is only the beginning of the play. 
By introducing further differentiations we arrive at the final number of 2032 rea- 
sons. 

6 savyahhiedray NS., I. 2. 5, is by the meaning of its name and by its substance 
the same as amikdntika. It is a fallacy of concomitance {vydptir na hhavatt). 
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contrary,^ the unproved ^ the undecided® and the inis-timed> From 
these five items the first two evidently correspond to the uncertain 
and contrary classes of Dignaga. But the three remaining ones, in 
the interpretation given them by Vatsyayana, overlap the whole 
field of fallacies, since every fallacy is more or less unproved, unde- 
cided and mis-timed. Uddyotakara asks, whatfor is the fivefold 
division introduced, and answers that the aim is to give an exhaustive 
classification of logical fallacies. f<But how many are the varieties of 
reasons false and right which are current (among human kind)?» he 
continues to ask, and gives the following answer, «The varieties which 
are conditioned by circumstances of time, individual character and 
(every kind of) object are infinite; but the varieties of right and wrong 
reasons in their connection with the deduced facts (i. e., the varieties 
of the purely logical connection of reason and consequence), when 
systematized, are generally speaking one hundred and seventy six)*. 
And even when the computation of new varieties produced by new 
qualifications be continued we will easily arrive at the number of 
2032 varieties of possible reasons, says Uddyotakara.® 

Now what is the aim of this ridiculous exaggeration? Uddyotakara 
well knows that e^ery sound principle can be reduced ad ahsurdum 
by exaggeration. His aim is to overdo Dignaga and to bluff the 

1 viruddha, NS., 1. 2. 6, is the reason contradicting one’s own princi[)les. It 
corresponds to the tstaviffhatakrt of Dignaga, it is a special case of the viruddha 
as stated by Dharmakirti, cp. NB., p. 73, 10; transl., p. 203. 

9 sddhya-sama, NS., I. 2. 8, is, according to Gotama and Vat' /Syana, petit lo 
prindpii. But T'. converts it into Dignaga’s asiddhu, since it maudes according 
to him the asrayn-asiddha. According to Dignaga, Gotama’s sutra refers to an 
inference where the example does not differ from the probanduh^ (Tutp., p. 238. 27), 
hut (J. objects and converts it into the threefold asiddha-u^rayay prcfjndpanfya 
{■^sudhya) asiddha and iwyathd-siddha. In later Nyaya it roughly conesponds to 
Dignaga's aiitddha. 

3 prukaTana-sarmy NS., I. 2. 7, is easily converted in the sni-pratipaksn, 
« counterbalanced a or cr antinomic » reason. 

4 knlntyayn-apadista, ^S., I. 2. 9; its meaning was very differently under- 
stood at Vatsyayana’s time p. 54. 111. Vacaspatimisru explained that a mis- 
timed » means a reason which is not even worthly of being cousidercMi, since it is 
beyond wthe moment when it could be affecting oi 'nquisitiveneBs» (samSrtyadcdlam 
atipatitah). It is thus identified with the inadmissible theses of Dignaga and 
includes the same varieties in later unified Nyaya-Vaise$ika. 

5 Cp. upon the system of Uddyotakara the very interesting remarks of Prof. 
S. Stasiak in his article ((Fallacies and their Classification according to the Early 
Hindu Logicians^ in Koeznik Orientalistyczuy, t. Yl, p. 191 ff. 
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naive reader by an exhibition of extraordinary cleverness. DignSga 
has established according to a mathematical principle 9 positions of 
the reason, n Well nigh, I will establish mathematically 2032 positionsin 
But he confesses that this number is unimportant, it is a mere modifica- 
tion of the fundamental number. Important is, on the contrary, the 
principle that the purely logical fallades must exist in a fixed number 
and are capable of being arranged in a systematical table. This funda- 
mental idea is borrowed by Uddyotakara from Dignaga and the 
figure of 176 or 2032 is nothing but an artificial derivative and amplified, 
bluffing form of Dignaga’s 9 items. Uddyotakara admits 1) that 
a purely logical fallacy is produced by the overlapping of the middle 
term in the forbidden domain of dissimilar instances; when the over- 
lapping is complete, the reason becomes contrary; 2) that the possible 
positions of the middle term regarding the instances similar and 
dissimilar can be mathematically computed, and 3) that the number of 
fallacies thus arrived at must agree with the number of syllogistic 
rules determining the position of the reason between these similar 
and dissimilar instances. In the Buddhist system the rules are three 
and the classes of fallacies also three. Uddyotakara was not free to 
change the number of five classes of fallacies, since this number was 
consecrated by the authority of Gotama and Vatsyayana, but he 
changed completely their interpretation and constructed in ai^gordance 
with this new interpretation the number of five rules instead of three. 
The proportion between the. number of injunctions and the number 
of prohibitions was thus saved. The five rules are the following ones: 

1) presence in the subject, 

2) presence in similar instances, 

3) absence from dissimilar instances, 

4) being nun-antinomic, 

6) being not repudiated (from the start). 

The first three rules coincide with the Buddhist canon, the fourth 
is constructed in accordance with Dignaga’s « antinomical » reason 
and the fifth replaces his fallacious theses, which are dropped as 
theses, but intioduced as reasons, according to the new principle that 
every fallacy is a fallacy the reason. The corresponding five classes 
of fallacious reasons are 1) the uncertain, corresponding to DignSga’s 
uncertain, 2) the contrary corresponding to DignSga’s contrary, 
3) the unreal corresponding to Dignaga’s unreal, 4) the antinomical 
corresponding to the same of Dignaga, 5) the «repudiated»> corre- 
sponding to the four impossible theses of DignSga. 
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The following table illustrates the development of the system of 
Fallacies in the Njaja school. It will be noticed that the borrowings 
of Bhasarvi^na presuppose the borrowings of Prasastapuda. 


Table showing the influence of DignSga on the Kyaya system 

of Fallacies. 


Nyaya Sutra 
and Bhdsya 

Dignaga 

Uddyotakara 

Bhdsai ? ajna 

Gange&a 

1. savyabhicaia 

1. anaikantika 

1 

1. savyabbicara 

1. anaikantika 

1. savyabhicEra 

2. yiruddha 

2. viruddha 

2. viruddha 

2 viruddha 

2 viruddha 

8. prakarana- 
sama 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4. sadbya-sama 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.3 kalatlta 

— 

— 

— 

— 


3. asiddha 

4. asidhlrana 
(included in 
anaikantika) 

3.Badhya>8ama 
(*= asiddha) 

3. asiddha 

4. auidhyavasi- 
ta (cp. Pra§a- 

stapada) 

3. sadbya-sama 
(= asiddha) 


5. viruddha- 
av)abbicariii 
(included in 
anaikantika) 

4. prakarana- 
aama 

b.sat-pratipaksa 

4 sat-pratipak^a 


6. paksabhlsa 

5. kklktlta I 

6. badbita j 

^ bEdhita 


§ 8. Eubopean PabaiiIjELB. 

There is perhaps no other chapter of European Logic in which 
such helpless confusion reigns as the chapter on Logical Fallacies. 
The opinion of the majority of modem authors seems to be that truth 
may have its norms, but not error. The sources ard kinds of error, 
according to them, are infinite as life itself and cannot be digested 
into any coherent system. They therefore esolved to drop the chapter 
on Logical Fallacies altogether. Neither Sigwart, nor B. Erdmann, nor 
Schuppe, nor Wundt, nor Bradley, nor Bosanquet etc. devote any 
consideration to this capital problem. The Aristotelian classification 
survives in some modern works. Its principle has been pronounced 

Staharbatikr, 1 28 
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illogical and new arrangements have been proposed, nevertheless his 
enumeration has not been materially increased.^ Archbishop Whately 
who has done his best to improve it by an arrangement more logical, 
is led to confess that «it must be often a matter of doubt, or rather 
of arbitrary choice, not only to which genus each kind of fallacy 
should be referred, but even to which kind to refer any individual 
fallacy ». Nay Aristotle himself, after having distinguished and classi- 
fied Fallacies under thirteen distinct heads, proceeds to show that they 
are all reducible to one of them the Ignoratio Elenchi — the mis- 
concejition or neglect of the conditions of a good Elenchus. The 
Eleiichus is nothing but a counter-syllogism advanced against some 
given proposition.* Every fallacy, whatever it be, transgresses or fails 
to satisfy the canons or conditions which go to constitute a valid 
Flenchus, or a valid Syllogism. The rules of a valid counter-syllogism 
Hre just the same as the rules of a valid syllogism. The natural conse- 
quence of that confession would have been to admit that there must 
be just as many kinds of fallacies as there are kinds of rules. This is, 
we have seen, the Indian view. Since the attention is here directed 
not to the propositions, but to the three terms and, most of all, to 
the middle term or Reason, a logical fallacy is defined as the vio- 
lation either of one of the three rules of the Logical 
Reason singly, or of a pair-of th<-in together. All other fallacies 
which are not infringements of some rule of the syllogistTb canon 
may be infinite, they are not logical fallacies in the strict sense of 
the word. Dhnrmottara indeed in dealing with each of the rules of 
the canon takes care to indicate the corresponding errors which are 
excluded by it.* In introducing the chapter on Logical Fallacies he 
says,* «If someone wishes to formulate in speech (a case under the 
canon of the rules of Syllogism, i. e.,) the Three Aspects of the Logical 
Reason, he should do it with precision, and precision is attained when 
the negative counterpart (of every rule) is likewise stated. When we 
know what is to be excluded, we then have a better knowledge of 
what is to be accepted)). Syllogism is the verbal expression of a fact 
under the three rules of the Logical Reason. If one of the rules singly 
or two of them coqjointl|i are violated, we shall have a logical fallacy. 

I Bam, op. cit., 1 278 

• Orote, op. cit., p. 390. 

• NBT., p. 19.6, 19.8, 19.10 etc. ; transl., p. 53, 64 etc. 

4 NBT., p. 61. 18 ff.; tranil., p. 171. 
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mA fallacy is what has the semblance of a syllogism », without having 
the reality. «It is a fault consisting in some of the three rules being 
infringed ». 

That Aristotle has failed to keep to this simple and evident view 
is easily explained by his aim. His treatise, which is sometimes repre- 
sented as an investigation of logical fallacies, is really devoted to the 
detection and proper refutation of sophisms. A sophism is rarely 
founded on a fallacy of reasoning. Its sources are multifarious. They 
may be logical, but they also may be psychological or linguistic. 
Aristotle's treatise on Sophisms corresponds to the Indian treatises 
on the « Failures of the Opponent»^ and on the •< Failures of the 
Respondent » in which the logical fallacies, or the fallacies of the 
Reason, are mentioned only as a part, and a comparatively small part, 
of all possible failures.® 

The title of Aristotle’s treatise is Sophistical Refutations. The 
sophistical refutation is the counterpart of the Socratic Elenchus 
which conoistb in putting questions to a respondent for the sake of 
eliciting truth. A sophistical refutation, on the contrary, consists in 
questioning for the sake of producing confusion. It is «a delusive 
semblance of refutation which imposes on ordinary men aud induces 
them to accept it as real».® This corresponds exactly to the Sanscrit 
term jati explained as dusa^Sbhasa, semblance of refutation. We 
have seen that 24 varieties of such refutations are enumerated in 
the Aphorisms of Nyuya and 14 have been admitted by Dignaga. 
ITie exact coincidence, however, is only in the title. The Indian <f appa- 
rent refutation'’ really represents an Elenchus, i. e.. a counter- 
syllogism. A fallacious counter-syllogism is a syllogism founded on 
a false analogy, it corres])onds to the Igtwratio Elenehi in its narrow 
sense. But Aristotle’s linguistic fallacies, FaUacia in iHetiom, corres- 
pond to the Indian category called ehala, i. e., ambiguous speech. 
They are treated quite separately, as fallacies founded on ambiguity. 
That all the 6 kinds of such fallacies enumerated by Aristotle are not 
logical fallacies, is clearlv seen from the fact that they disappear as 
fallacies, as soon as you attempt to translate them into a foreign lan- 
guage. They are in the opinion of Aristotle himself linguistic, founded 
in Dictione. The remaining 7 varieties '.'e characterized by him as 


1 jati-^dstra, 

> nioraha-shdna^adstra, 

8 Grote, op. oit , p. 376. 


23 * 
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Don-linguistic, extra Didione^ but only three of them are logical in 
the strict sense of the term,^ the rest are psychological or material 

Archbishop Whately divides Fallacies into Logical and Non- 
Lopcal. But, strangely enough, his logical class includes, under the 
titl^ of semi-logical, all Aristotelian linguistic fallacips, such as Equivo- 
cation, Amphibolia, etc. As to his jion-logical kinds it is clear from 
the title that they are not logical. Whately refers to it all cases of 
begging the conclusion {petitio prindpH) and of shirking the question 
(ignoratio dencM). These are indeed not logical fallacies, i. e., they are 
not failures in the position of the middle term in regard of the major 
and in regard of the minor. They are failures to have three clearly 
determined terms. In the petitio prineipii there is no major term at ail, 
since it reciprocates with the middle. In the ignoratio denehi the middle 
term is not fixed. 

There is however some seed of truth in Whately’s division, if we 
understand it as meaning that the fallacies may be divided into two 
main classes, the uncertain and the unreal The first alone will be 
strictly logical and refer to failures in the major premise. The second 
will be material or semi-logical, and will refer to the failures against 
the minor premise. It is nearly the same principle as appears in the 
VaiSesika sQtras’ and is the foundation of Dign&ga’s system. It has 
the great merit of drawing a Iiard and fast line between the natural 
mistakes of the human mind and the purposeful cavil of the sophist. 
There was apparently some similarity in conditions which prevailed in 
ancient Greece and in ancient India in so far they engendered in both 
countries the prosperity of the professional debater. In both countries 
public debating was very much in vogue and this feature of public 
life has produced a class of professional debaters who for pecuniary 
profit ‘ exploited the natural liability of the huinan mind to be bluffed 
by unscrupulous sophistry. The human mind, says VSeaspatimiSra,^ 
has a natural bias for truth. But, at the same time, error is rampant*^ 
in it. When sham learning * seeks to inculcate sophisms ^ for the sake 

^ FcUkteia Aecidentis, FdBaeia Consequentu, FaOaeia a ditto steundum quid 
ad dictum simplieiter. 

* VS., HI. 1.15 — (uan aandigdhaS ea, 

* NV., p. 16. 2 — labha-piya-JckgSti-lcSnta. 

* NK., p. 161.16 — huddher bhutSrtha-pdksapStah. 

s HV., 21 . 21 — purusa-dkartna eva bhrantir iti — errare est humanum. 

* poHdita-vyafijana, NVTT., p. 29. 7. 

7 ISrtha-pratirSpaMh pravSdd^ NV., p. 16. 2. 
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of profit, of honours or fame, logic is doomed, says Uddyotakara.^ 
The honest dehate should be didactic.* It must not be sophistic and 
contentious.* It must continue until the respondent be convinced.* 
A logical fallacy under these conditions is not an intentional sophism, 
it is the natural counterpart of logical truth.* We must therefore 
distinguish real logical fallacies which are incidental on the human 
intellect from mere traps laid down by Sophists and litigans. Aristotle’s 
main object is to expo^ the Sophist Therefore the true logical fallacies 
occupy a very small part in his enumeration. 

Since the European logic has not succeeded to free itself in this 
respect trom the Aristotelian ban, it has failed to establish a strictly 
logical system of Fallacies. 

We have seen, that Dignuga, on the contrary, has established 
his system of Logical Fallacies in strict conformity with his canon of 
syllogistic rules and thus clearly distinguishes them from all sophisms 
founded on j.i"''i«uous speech and psychological shortcomings. 

I) harniakir ti made a further ste]) in the same direction. He objected, 
w'e have seen, to the Dignngan Antinomical Fallacy, because in 
his opinion such a fallacy is impossible in the natural run of logical 
thought.® Thought may deviate from the right path regulated by the 
canon of rules, but it cannot do both, deviate and non deviate, so as 
to be right and wrong simultaneously. The argument of Dharmakirti 
in this particular instance is highly instructive. It fully discloses his 
theory of syllogi.sin or, which is the same, of thelleason. What indeed 
is a liea^onV It is presence in subject wholly, presence in similars 
merely and absence in dissiniilars always. These rules establish its 
necessary connections in two directions, towards the Subject and 
towards the Predicate. One rule singly or two of them conjointly can 
be unintentionally violated in the natural run of human thought, but 
not any of them can be at once violated and nou-violated. What is 
syllogism according to its content? It is either an instance of Identity, 
or of Causation, or of Negation.’' There is no other necessary and uni- 
versal connection. The human intellect can by a mistake misrepresent 


I NV., p. 15. 2 — nyfiya-riplnvo'san. 

S Ibid., p. 21. 18 — vadakya itsyadi-riz-ayatvat. 

* Ibid. — nfi iisyddibhili sahtt aprattbhadi-deSnnii hiryil. 

* ytirad asnu bodhito bhavatt ibid 

^ prnmann-pratiriipahdrdd dhetr-iibhiisannm avirodhah, ibid, 
« Nil., III. 112—113; traoBl., p. 220 ff. 

' Ibid., traubl., p. 222. 
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the real coimection, but it cannot in the natural run do both, 
represent it rightly and wrongly together. Therefore there can be no 
actually antinomical Fallacy. 

It remains for ns to consider in detail the correspondence between 
the Aristotelian and the Indian classes of Fallacies. But at first we 
must consider those instances when a valid Aristotelian Syllogism 
would be viewed as a fallacy by DignSga. E. g., the Syllogism 
« Socrates is poor, Socrates is wise, targo some poor men are wise» 
would be. a valid syllogism according to the third figure. There are 
three propositions, three terms, and tiie middle term is distributed in 
both premises. But for Dignaga the judgment «some poor men are 
wise*) is not an inferential judgment at all. All that it could be is an 
perceptual judgment, a judgment of observation. For what is inference? 
It is a fact of necessary and universal dependence of one term upon 
the other and the necessary compresence of both these terms conjointly 
upon a place. Now, if the syllogism had the following form « Whosoever 
is wise is always poor, Socrates is wise, he necessarily must be pooru — 
this would be in its form a real, i. e., necessary deduction. But stated 
in that form its fallacy becomes evident Although the minor premise 
is all right, — wisdom is present in Socrates, — but on this ground we 
cannot decide whether Socrates must necessarily be poor, because there 
is no invariable concomitance. The reason « wisdom » is in the" position 
No. 9 of DignSga’s table, {t is present both in some similar — poor 
men — and alto present in some dissimilar instances — rich men. The 
reason is uncertain, no conclusion on its basis is possible. That poverty 
may sometimes be compresent with wisdom is a fact which has no 
importance at all, because « sometimes » poverty may be compresent 
with everything except its contradictorily opposed richness. Particular 
judgments have no place in a regular syllogism. 

Professor A. Bain^ also thinks — on grounds somewhat diffe- 
rent — that on examining such cases as <i Socrates is poor, Socrates is 
wise, erpo some poor men are wise», we may see good reason for 
banishing them from the syllogism. There is here «no march of 
reasoning », there are «Bquivalent Propositional Forms or Immediate 
Inference u. The same opinion is expressed by Dharmottara® regard- 
ing the standard Indian example* «The fat Devadatta does not eat at 

1 Logic, I. 150 ; cp. Keynei, op. cit., p. 299. 

* NBT., p. 48. 12; tranal., p. 118. 

• The Miml^Bakai regard it ae a proof by implication (arthapoit*); PraSasta- 
pSda(p. 228) — as an iaferCsee, the Buddhista— as an equivalent proposition. 
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day-time,er^ he eats at night ». Those are equivalent propositions, there 
is no change of meaning. If the meaning were to establish a universal and 
necessary connection between two terms and its application to a given 
instance, only then could it be brought under the head of syllogism. 

On the other hand some of the fallacies counted by Aristotle as 
logical {extra Dictiane) are dropped by Dignaga as not belonging to 
the domain of fallacious reasons, since they do not affect the right 
position of the middle term, neither in respect of the minor nor in rea- 
ped of the major. Such is the fallacy of petitioprindpU. Reduced to its 
crude form and applied to the type-instance of the problem of eternal, 
resp. non-eternal, sounds, this fallacy will appear in the form « sounds 
are non-eternal, because they are non-etemal» or « eternal because 
eternal ». According to the Buddhists there is here no reason at alL^ 
The respondent accordingly must answer by a question: Why? Give me 
a reason! Sound is non-eternal because it is non-etemal is equivalent 
to saying «..onnd is non-etemal » simply.lt maybe a fallacy in practice, 
'When it is concealed and difficult to detect As such it is very often 
mentioned by Indian logicians ^ but theoretically, in a strictly logical 
system of all positions of a reason, it has no place, since there is in 
it no reason at all. Even the over-narrow reason « sound is non-eter- 
nal, because it is audible », representing the absolute minimum of a 
reason, is nevertheless a reason. It supposes the existence of a major 
premise « whatsoever is audible is non-eternal ». But in- a petitio 
principii fallacy, the major premise would be reducible to the form — 
••whatsoever is non-eternal is non-eternal », and that means total absence 
of a reason and the natural retort ••give me a reason !» 

Strictly logical are only three of Aristotle’s fallacies: 1) Fallacia 
Accidentia, 2) Fallacia a dicta secundum quid ad dictum aitnpliciter and 
3) Fallacia consequentis. 

They have that feature in common that they are all due to an 
erroneous conversion of an universal affirmative. The contraposition 
IS not established,^ as the Buddhist would have said. They are 
fallacies of the major premise.^ There is no universal and necessary 

1 Sach is the detinitioii of Aristotle: the premise is identical with the conclu- 
sion. Bat the German manual Antibarbarus Losricus defanes — die Beweisgrunde 
nnd entweder faUch oder hedurfen ernes Beweittt. Such a defanition would permit 
us to regard every fallacy as petxtxo principii. 

> ladhya-sama, aidxttui-eadhana. 

a asiddha-vyattreka. 

* Or in other words they correspond to the Fallacy of Undistributed Middle, 
since •• Distribution or Universal Quantity in the middle term is essential to its 
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dependence of the reason upon the predicate. It follows that the 
predicate is not deducible from such a reason. They are all reasons 
which DignSga refers to the Uncertain and Contrary Classes. 

The relation of these fallacies to the corresponding classes of 
DignSga is the following one — 

1. FaUaeia Aeddentis. Aristotle gives the example «Koriskus is 
not a man, because he is not Socrates who is a man», or «this one is 
not Koriskus, because he is a man, while a man is not Koriskus». 
Both these cases cannot be classified as <• unreal » reasons, because the 
Reason is present upon the subject. But the invariable concomitance 
of the reason with the predicate is not established. The respondent 
to whom these syllogisms are submitted must answer: «no concomi- 
tance!*) The fallacy is in tlie major premise. In the first example 
Koriskus is the Subject, non-man is the Predicate, non-Socrates is the 
Keason. The concomitance « whosoever is a non-Socrates is a non-man » 
is uncertain. There are non-Socrates'es among non-men (similar) and 
also among men (dissimilar). The reason is in the position No. 9, it is 
present in some similars as well as in some dissimilars. No conclusion 
is possible. In the second example the Subject is «tbis one», the pre- 
dicate is « non-man > 1 , the Beason is Koriskus. There also is no conco- 
mitance. The concomitance implied is that « whatsoever is Koriskus, 
(all events united under this name) is non-man ». The contrary^is true, 
the reason is incompatible with the predicate. It is an inverted reason 
and therefore must be referred to the « contrary » class; its position is 
in No. 8, Koriskus is never present in non-men (similar) and always 
present in some man (dissimilar). 

Aristotle singles out these nut quite similar fallacies and puts 
them in the first plac’e evidently because the trick of arguing from 
and accident (Koriskus is not Socrates) to a general rule (Koriskus is 
not a man) was very much in vogue among Sophists. 

2. The second fallacy, extra Dictione, is hardly distinguishable 
from the first. Aristotle’s example is «the Ethiopian is white in his 
teeth and black in his .skin, therefore he is simultaneously black and 
non-black ». .The reason <j^Iack in the skin and white in the teeth •> is 
in the position No. 2, it belongs* to the contrary class. It is never 


total coincidence >1 (Bain, op. cit., I. 163). Stated in this form it represents the 
only or univiTs.il logical fallacy. It is rnrious that some European logicians have 
imputed to Aribtotle the total omission of this, the only truly logical, fallacy, 
op. BaiUi ibid , p. 278. 
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found in similar instances (black and non-black wholly) and always 
present in all dissimilar (partly black and partly non-black) ones. 

3. Fallacia Canseffuentis is the most natural fallacy, the reason 
overlaps a little bit into the dissimilar province. It is the nearest to 
a right reason, its sophistical value is not ver> great. The major 
j)remisc represents a wrong conversion of an Universal affirmative. 
The reason is either in the position No. 7, when it is present in the 
whole compass of the similar and moreover in some dissimilar 
instances; or in the position No. 9, when it is present on both sides 
partly, in a part of the similar and a part of the dissimilar province. 
Example «this one is a thief, because he walks out by night)). The 
position is No. 9; since people walking out by night are partially met 
on both sides, in the thievish as well as in the non>thievish depart- 
ment. 

4. The fallacies of Jgnoratio Flenchi or wrong answer, of Non- 
Causa pro Causa ^ or drawing a conclusion from something what is 
not really an essential jiremise thereof, and of Plurium InterrogatUmum 
ut Unius are not strictly logical fallacies, they repose on misunder- 
standings. 

Althougli all fallacies repose on misunderstandings, all are, as 
Aristotle says, more or less Jgnoratio Elenchi^ nevertheless strictly 
logical are those which are produced 1) either by a wrong position 
of the Middle Term between instances similar and dissimilar, these 
are fallacies of the major premise, 2) or by a wrong position of the 
Middle Term regaiding the Subject of the Conclusion, those are falla- 
cies of the minor premise. 'Iherefore in order to make an dstimate of 
the strict logical value of a syllogism its three terms should be singled 
out and the relation of 1) M to S and 2) M to P sluuld be tested. 
The fallacies of answering beside the point, of adducing an unessential 
premise and ol a jilurality of questions cannot oceur when the three 
terms are presented in their unambiguous expressions. These fallacies 
very often occur in practical life, but they arf' psychological, not logical. 
It is therefore advisable t-> formulate a syllogism not in propositions 
which can easily mislead, bet to single out the three te* ms S, M and P 
expressing them without a shade of ambiguity. This is the method 
adopted in the schools of Tib(‘t and Mongoi . The relation of M to S 
and of M to P becomes apparent. The answer of the respondent can 

I This would correspond to the anyatha-siddha^ a very often occunng 
mistake, but more psychological than logical. 
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then only be either Hyesl» or nreason unreall» or «no concomitaiicel» 
The latter is then divided in two contrary or inverted reasons (position 
Nos. 2 and 8X four nncertain ones (positions Nos. 1, 3, 7 and 9) and 
one over-narrow (position No. 5). The antinomic reason which at once 
occupies two positions in the table (Nos. 2 or 8 combined with 4 or 6) 
may be added. No other position is possible. Dignaga’s table is 
exhaustive, it brings order and systematical unity into the problem of 
fallacies. There never can be any doubt regarding the class to which 
a fallacy should be referred. 

Aristotle comes very near Dignaga’s solution when he states 
that a respondent to whom a false refutative Syllogism has been pre- 
sented must examine «in whidi of the premises and in what way the 
false appearance of a syllogism has arisen ».^ Had Aristotle remained 
by this principle and had he set aside all linguistic and psychological 
causes, he would have probably arrived at a system like the one of 
DignSga. 


^ Qrote, op. eit., p. 400 



PART IV. 

NEGATION. 

CHAPTER 1. 

THE NEGATIVE JUDGMENT. 

§ 1. The essence of Negation. 

Since every cognition is regarded by tbe Bnddhists as a direct 
or indirect ooguUion of some point of external reality, and tbe interest 
which they take in logic is not formal, btit epistemological, the pro- 
blem of Negation contains for them special difficulties. It is therefore 
treated with extraordinary thorougness. Indeed, what is Negation? Is 
it cognition? Is it cognition of reality? Is it direct or indirect cogni- 
tion, i. e., is it to be treated under perception or under inference? At 
first glance it seems to be non-cognition, the cancellation of cognition; 
or, if it is cognition at all, it must be a cognition of a non-reality, 
that is to say, of nothing. It nevertheless exists and seems to be a 
kind of cognition and a cognition not of nothing, but of something. 
The solution proposed by the realistic schools has alrea ly been men- 
tioned above, incidentally, when considering the Buddhist analysis of 
our notion of Existence. For them Negation is either a special mode 
of cognition or a mode of existence. 

Quite different is the position of the Buddhists. Existence for 
them, we have seen, refers to the ultimate reality of a point-instant, 
and it? cognition is the corresponding pure sensation. A non-existing 
or absent thing is imagination, it can produce no sensation directly; 
but the positive thing which has produced the sensation can be in- 
terpreted by the intellect as involving t’ ® absence of another thing 
whose presence is thus denied. Negation is therefore never a direct 
or original attitude of the mind, as pure sensation always is.^ It is 


1 Pure sensation is vtdhi = hgrub$’byed, pure affirmation. 
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always the work of the understanding which calling in mnemic 
representations interprets a given sensation on its negative side. If we 
have a cognition of the type « there is here no jar», or «the jar is 
absent », the direct cognition, the visual sensation is produced by the 
empty place, not by the absent jar. The absent jar is a representation 
called forth by memory and constructed by the intellect, it is not 
perceived by the senses. So far the Buddhist view seems unimpeachable 
and the Realists have the greatest difficulties in combating it. However 
the necessity of repudiating it is urged upon them by their extreme 
realism. They cannot admit the pure ideality of the absent. They there- 
fore imagine that the absent thing is somehow really connected with 
the empty place.^ The Buddhists having established a hard and fast line 
between reality and ideality, between sensation and imagination, had no 
necessity of fluctuating between reality and unreality in assuming the 
ideality of negation. They had no difficulty of repudiating the direct 
perception of the absent thing through the senses. But the question re- 
mained whether the negative judgment of the fom « there is no jar» 
was to be classed as a perceptual judgment just as the judgment 
•this is a jar», or that it was to be referred to the inferential class 
of judgments, where an absent thing is cognized on the basis of its 
visible mark; for inference, we have seen, is essentially the cognition 
of something not present in the ken. However the line of demarcation 
between a perceptual judgment and inference is not so sharp, since 
every perception, as distinguished from pure sensation, contains a great 
amount of mnemic ehements and a synthesis of the understanding. On 
the other hand every inference may be viewed as a single operation 
of the understanding, as a single conception ^ erected on the basis of 
a pure sensation. It will then contain a part visible and a part invi- 
sible, a non-constructed and a constructed part, a non-imagined and 
imagined part. The inference « there is fire on the hill, because I see 
smoke » may be viewed as one synthetically constructed image of 
smoke-fire whose basis is a sensation. There is no difference in prin- 
ciple, there is only a difference of degree; imagination is predominant 
in an inference. In the negative judgment « there is here no jar, be- 
cause I do not perceive iany», imagination is likewise predominant. 
Therefore negation must be referred to the class of inferential cogni- 
tion, although it also can be viewed as a single conception, containing a 
part visible and a part invisible, a part imagined and a part non-imagined. 

1 coonected by svarSpa-samhnndha = vUesfnta-viSwyarVhava. 

• ekam vyUSnam anumanam, cp. KK., p. 126. 
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Negation is thus predominantly imagination. In marked opposi- 
tion to the realists, who maintain that negation is based on the posi- 
tive perception of an absent thing, (the absence is. present), the Bud- 
dhists assert that it is founded on the negative perception of a present 
thing (the presence is absent). The perception of an absent thing is 
impossible, it is a contradiction. If it is perception, the thing is present, 
it cannot be absent. But how is it present ? It is present in imagination 
and that means that all the conditions necessary for its perception 
are fulhlled. It would be necessarily perceived if it were present; but 
it is absent and thcicfore it is only imagined, but not perceived, it is 
perceived in imagination. Sigwart^ calls our attention to the fact 
that from the ordinary, realistic, point of view the proposition «there 
is here no firC” or '.the fire does not burnw contains a contradiction. 
If it docs not burn, how is it a fireV The person, asked to look in the 
stove and not finding there the fire which he expected to find, answers 
that there is no fire, meaning leally that the expected fire is not 
there. The ueganon is thus directed on an imagined fire, its imagined 
visibility. Dharmottara® gives the following explanation. «Ilow is 
it possible for an object, say ajar, to be perceptible, when it is absent? 
It is said to be perceptible, although it is absent, becau.se its perceptibility 
is imagined! VVe iiiiHgiue it in the following way: „If it were present 
oil this spot, it certainly would have been perceived". In this case an 
object, although absent, is ex hypoUtesi visible. And what is the 
object which can -.o be imagined? It i.s the object whose empty place 
is perceived, sine e all conditions necessary for its perception are fulfilled. 
When can we decide that all necessaiy conditions are fulfilled? When 
we actually perceive another object included in the same act of cogni- 
tion, (when we percei\e the counterpart of our negation, the empty 
place on which the denied object is imagined as present). We call 
„ included in the same act of cognition" two interconnected objects 
amenable to the same sense-faculty, an object upon which the eye or 
another organ can be simultaneously fixed with attention. Indeed when 
two suQh objects are before us, we cannot confine our perception to one 
of them, since there is no difference between them as recards possibility 
of perception. Therefore if we actually percehe only one of them, we 
naturally imagine that if the other were Present, we should likewise 
perceive it, because the totality of the necessary conditions is fulfilled. 

1 LogikS, I. 168. 

s NBT., p. 33. 8 ff.; transl., p. 62. 
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Thus a fancied perceptibility is imparted to the object The non-cogni- 
tion of ^ such an object is called negation, but it is a negation of a 
hypothetical Tisibility. Therefore that very spot from vhich the jar 
is absent and that cognition which is intent upon it are both under- 
stood as a negation of a possible visibility, since they are the real 
source of the negative judgment Negation is the absent thing, as 
well as its cognition; or its bare substratum and the corresponding 
perception. Every cognition, qua cognition, is a cognition of reality, 
« consequently, continues Dharinottara,^ negation qua cognition is not 
simple absence of knowledge, it is a positive reality and an assertory 
cognition of it The simple, unqualified absence of cognition, since it 
itself contains no assertion at all, can convey no knowledge. But when 
we speak of negation whose essence is a negation of hypothetical 
perceptibility, these words may be regarded as neccesarily implying the 
presence of a bare place from which the object is absent and the cogni- 
tion of that same place; in so far it is a place where the object would 
have been necessarily perceived, perceived just as well as its empty 
place is perceived, if it were present ». 

Negation is thus taken ontologically, as well as logically. It means 
the presence of a bare spot, as well as the fact of its cognition. 

§ 2. Negation is an Inference. 

It has been found so far that Negation is no exception to the 
general rule that all cognitibn is cognition of reality. The un-reality 
or non-existence, which at first glance seems to be cognized in nega- 
tion, discloses itself as an imagined unreality. Reality, existence, thing, 
are synonyms, we must not forget; they are contradictorily opposed 
to ideality, non-existence, image or conception, which are all different 
names of unreality. But there is a wrong ideality, as, e. g., the << flower 
in the sky», which is an ideality out of touch with reality; and a 
consistent or trustworthy ideality which is in touch with reality, as, 
e. g., a real flower which is in touch with some point-instant of ulti- 
mate reality, as revealed in a sensation. Negation is an unreality of 
the latter kind. It is an^dea, it is ima gina tion, but it is a trustworthy 
idea, it is productive ima g ina tion, it is a source of knowledge capable 
of guiding our purposive actions. 

But if Negation is nothing but a cognition of a point of reality 
followed by a mental construction, it does not differ in principle from 

1 HBT., p. 22, 17 ir.; traad., p. 68. 
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perception, which is also a sensation immediately followed by an image 
of the thing perceived. It is not a cognition of a thing absent, whose 
mark alone is perceived. It is not a cognition through a mark, of 
«that which it is a mark of», that is to say, it is'not an inference, it 
does not contain any movement of thought from the known to the 
unknown? And since there are no other sources of knowledge than 
these two, the direct one and the indirect one, it will not differ in 
principle from perception, it will be coordinated to perception. There 
will be a positive and negative perception, an affirmative and negative 
perceptual judgment, as maintained by the Bealists? Indeed, if Nega- 
tion has no other real meaning as the presence of an empty place 
and of its cognition, then the inference « there is here no jar, because 
I do not see anyu has no other meaning than « there is here no jar, 
because there is none» or <<I do not perceive here any jar, because 
1 do not perceive it». Dharmottara^ says, nan absent jar is called 
present, because it is imagined as present, as being cognized in all 
the normal vuuditions of perceptibility, on a place where it is expected 
to reside, a place which is the counterpart uf the absent jar and which 
is connected with it in the same act of cognition, but which is empty... 
Therefore* what we call negation or cancellation of perception, is 
nothing but the positive existence of an object connected with it and 
the cognition of that object...)* that is to say* <<what is called non- 
existence of a present jar, (i. e. what is an absent jar), is nothing but 
a positive perception of a reality ».* «If it would have been real, says 
Dharmakirti,* negation would be impossible ». That is to say, if absence, 
or non-existence, would have been a reality, as the realistic schools 
assume, then negative cognition could not be possible, . would then 
be an absence of cognition, an absolute blank. But it is imagined, 
imagined not as a «fiower in the sky», but on the basis of a real 
perception of an existent object. This is why it is a variety of trust- 
worthy knowledge and a reason for successful purposive action. 

The mutual accusations of Buddhists and Realists regarding the 
problem of Non-existence have been already mentioned when conside- 
ring the Buddhist views respecting reality. The Bealists accuse the 


> NBT., p. 28. 18 ff.; tituitl., p. 80. 
* Ibid., p. 26. 20. 

s Ibid., p. 28. 22. 

4 arfha-jHana eva, ibid, 
a NB., p.27. 17. 
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Buddhists Non-existence of being nothing and nil, since it is nothing 
by itself, nothing apart from its substratum, no different unity, it is 
included in its positive counterpart. The Buddhists, on the contrary, 
accu^ the Realists of assuming a real non-Ens,^ a hypostasized non- 
£ns,'a bodily non-Ens,® a separately shaped non-Ens,® a, so to speak. 
Right Honourable non-Ens,* which. On being critically examined, reveals 
itself as mere imagination. However the unreal non-Ens imagined on 
a basis of a positive perception does not differ inprinci])le fromsiinjtle 
perception, which consists of a sensation followed by an image con- 
structed through the understanding. It is not something to be deduced* 
out of another fact, it is an ultimate fact itself,® it is not an inference. 
The fact of not perceiving the hypothetically assumed object cannot 
be resorted to as a middle term, from which its absence could be 
deduced, because its absence is nothing over and above its imagined 
presence on a place which is empty. However, since Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti define sense-perception as the purely sensuous element 
in the jirocess of perception, and since negation qua negation is not 
sensation at all, they nevertheless refer negation to the domain of 
inference, as a source of knowledge in vhich the part of the construc- 
tive function of the understanding is predominant. 

Moreover, if the absence of the object, say, of a jar, is something 
perceivetl, not something inferred, the ])ractical consequeiicca. of such 
a perception of a bare place are so different from the direct sense- 
perception of the object, that this justifies our referring negation to 
the class of indirect cognition. «The absence of the jar, says Dharmot- 
tara,’ is not really deduced, deduced are much more the practical 
consequences of that negation ». What are these consequences? They 
are the negative propositions and the respective purposive activity, as 
well as its successful end, when they are all founded upon a negative 
perception of the described type.® There is however another negation, 
a negation hich is not the negative cognition of an imagined presence, 
but a negative cognition of absence, of an unimagined or unimaginable 

^ vastavo'hliarah. 

* Tirirnrahan ahhavah. 

® hhtnufi'^iutttr obhSvah. 

* Syiii'man ahhatvh. 

5 sddhtfft 

« siddhn, cp. NBT., p. 29. 9; transl., p. 84, n. 4; cp..TSP., 479. 22, and 481. 2, 

7 NBT., p. 29. 10; tranel., p. 83. 

8 NBT., p. 29. 22; transl.. n. 84. 
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presence. It is not a source of right knowledge, it does not lead to 
successful purposive action. Some interesting details on such a negative 
cognition of absence will be considered later on. 

On the grounds which oblige us to refer negation to the domain 
of inference, Dharmottara^ delivers himself in the following way. 
•<Has it not been stated that the judgment „there is no jar“ is pro> 
duced by sense-perception, by the perception of a bare place? And 
now we include this judgment into the practical consequences dedu- 
ced by inference from this perception. (Yes! We do not deny that!) 
Since the bare place is cognized by sense-perception, and since the 
negative judgment „thei’e is here no jar“ is a judgment produced by 
the direct function of perception, that function that makes the object 
present ito our senses, therefore it is quite true that the negative 
judgment immediately following on the perception of the bare place 
is a perceptual judgment. Indeed the negative judgment, according 
to what has bo''n precedently explained, is directly produced by sense- 
perception, because qualified perception (bevond pure sensation) has 
just the capacity of producing a judgment as to the existence before 
us of a bare place. However, the proper function of Negation consists 
in the next following step. Objects might be not perceived, but this 
only gives rise to doubt, (the question arises as to which of them 
might be present). So lung as this doubt has not been removed, nega- 
tion has no practical importance, it cannot guide our purposive actions. 
Imagination then .steps in, and it is thus that negation, as a negative 
deduction, gives practical significance to the idea of a non-Ens.^ Since 
an object, which 1 imagine as present on a given place, a not really 
perceived, just therefore do I judge that „it is not there Consequently 
this negation oi an imagined presence is an inference which gives 
life to the ready concept of a non-Ens, it does not newly create this 
concept itself. Thus it is that the negative judgment receives its prac- 
tical significance through an inference from challenged imagina- 
tion, although it is really produced by sense-perception and only 
applied' in life through a deductive process of an inference, whose 
logical reason consists in the fact of a negative expeiience. A negative 
inference therefore guides our steps when we apply in life the idea 
of a non-Ens ». 


^ Ibid., p. 30. 1 ; trausl., p. 84. 

s Cp. with this the theory of Windelband, that negation ia a second judg- 
ment, a rejudgment; cp. below in the part on European Parallels. 

StcherbaUkx, I 
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§ 3. The figubes of the Negative SvLLOGisif. The figube of 

SmpiiE Negation. 

So far the essence and the function of Negation have been 
established. Its essence always reduces to some hypothetical percepti- 
bility. There is no Negation in the external world; Negation is never 
a direct cognition of reality. However, indirectly there is an external 
reality correspording to negation, it is the reality of its substratum. 
This substratum and its cognition may also be characterized as the 
essence of Negation. Owing to this its feature, Negation, although 
appertaining to the domain of imagination, has «meaning and validity ». 
Its function is to guide our purposive actions in a special way. It is 
an indirect valid source of knowledge, a knowledge of the inferential 
type, the fact of hypothetical visibility taking the office of the middle 
term connecting the substratum with negation. The denial of hypothe- 
tical perceptibility is thus the essence or the general form of Nega- 
tion, a form which is present in every particular instance of it. When 
thrown into a syllogistic form we, as in every inference, have the 
choice between the Method of Agreement, or the Method of Difference. 
We thus shall have Negation expressed through agreement with the 
denied fact and Negation expressed through disagreement with the 
denied fact; i. e. Negation expressed positively and Negation expressed 
negatively, llie negative method of expressing Negation will result in 
deducing it from an Affirlbation, since every double negation always 
results in an affirmation. They patterns of these syllogisms will be 
shown presently. They are only formal varieties, differences in for- 
mulation or in expression. We are as yet not told what are the objects 
upon which negation is intent. 

Negation can be intent either upon a thing or upon a relation. 
The things are subdivided, we have seen, in five categories; the re- 
lations in only two. Existential Necessary Identity and Existential 
Necessary Sequence; the last also called Causality. The five categories 
of things, viz., the Individuals, Glasses, Qualities, Motions and Substan- 
ces, can be the conten^ of simple negation. They afford no ground for 
a classification of Negation qua Negation. But the Belations, being 
relations of interdependence, can be differently viewed as a relation 
of the de])endent part to that upon which it depends, and vice versa, 
as that of the independent to the dependent; as the cause to the effect 
and vice versa as the effect to the cause; as the inclusive to the included 
aqd of the included to the inclusive terms. They can moreover inter- 
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cross, and yre can hare such instances as the relation of one thing 
with another when the latter is, say, the inclusive term in regard of 
the cause of the former. In denying the one or the other, our negation 
will be based on a double relation of Causation phis Identity. 

Considering all the possible combinations we will have eleven 
figures of the Negative Syllogism. Only universal judgments are 
admitted as members of a syllogism. Particular judgments are regarded 
either as no logical conclusions at all or as logical fallacies. 

The eleven negative figures are the following ones, first of all — 
Simple Negation. This figure is contained in every negative 
perceptual judgment. Nevertheless it is not a perceptual judgment, since 
the object cognized is invisible. It is cognized through its mark which is 
non-perception. Since the deduced part does not differ much from that 
part out of which it is deduced, since non perception and non-presence 
(or absence) are practically the same thing, it is assumed that the 
deduced pai^ consists in the special sort of behaviour which is conse- 
quent on a negative judgment. Every cognition in general is nothing 
but a preparation for an action. The figures of Negation are not being 
distinguished by themselves, their essence is always the same, it is 
cancellation of hypothetical visibility. But the consequences to which 
a denial leads are different; the formulae of negation are distinguished 
according to them. The consequence of simple negation is a correspon- 
ding sort of behaviour. The affirmative perceptual judgment can, of 
course, also be regarded as an inference of the presence of the perceived 
object from the fact of its perception, and the deduced consequence 
would then also be the corresponding sort of behaviou.’. But the diffe- 
rence consists in the immediate vividness of the concrete image, 
which is characteristic for perception and distinguishes it from the 
vague image of absent things with which inferences have to deal. It 
has a different essence, a different function and its figures must be 
treated separately from the figures of the affirmative syllogism. 

As mentioned above, simple negation can be expressed in a formula 
according to the Method of Agreement, as well as in a formula 
according to the Method of Difference. The first wilt be as follows — 
Major premise. The non-perceptic" of a representable object is 
followed by respective negative behaviour. 

Example. Just as the non-perception of a flower in the sky, (is not 
followed by the action of plucking it). 

Minor premise. On this place we don’t perceive a jar, which is 
representable. 


24* 
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Conclusion. On this place we will not find it. 

The minor term is represented here by the conception «on this 
place ». It is the substratum of reality underlying the whole ratiocina- 
tion. The major terms is represented by the conception of the respec- 
tive negative behaviour nwe will not find it here». The middle term 
consists in the abolition of the hypothetical presence of the denied 
object. The major premise points to their concomitance. Indeed, as 
M. H. Bergson puts it, «from abolition to negation, which is the more 
general operation, there is but one step! » n This means, says Dhar- 
mottara, that a representable object not being perceived, this circum- 
stance afibrds an opportunity for a negative purposive action in respect 
of it>i.^ Non-perception is the included® part, the dependent part, the 
Reason. Negation or negative behaviour is the inclusive® part, the 
more general operation, the part on which the former depends,^ the 
necessary Consequence.® 

The statement that the logical reason is necessarily associated 
with its consc({uence is a statement of invariable concomitance. This 
is according to the canons of the rules of syllogism, viz.. Invariable 
Concomitance between the Reason and its necessary Consequence (or 
between its subject and predicate) consists in 1) the necessary presence 
(never absence) of the predicate upon the subject and 2) in the pre- 
sence of the subject exclusively in the sphere of the prodicatc, never 
beyond it.® 

The example points to the individual instances, of which the gene- 
ral proposition expressing concomitance is a generalization by Induction. 
Every imagined object, an object existing as present only in imagination, 
is an instance of an object which does not exist in reality, i. e., in the 
objective world. By this reference to the facta proving the general law, 
concomitance is fully established. 

After having established the general rule, the syllogistic process 
proceeds to indicate its application to a particular instance in the 
minor premise «on this place we do not perceive any representable 
jar«. The manner in which a non existing jar is placed by represen- 
tation or imaginatioi^ hypothetically, in all the necessary conditions 

1 NBT., p, 44 . 1 ; transl., p. 117. 

* vySpya. 

* vyapaka, 

* pf<itihandha-vtsnyct, 

* niieiia-anubitndha. 

* NBT., p. 44. 4 ft; tnmsl., p. 118. 
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of pereeptibility, consists in an hypothetical judgment of the fonn «if 
the jar would have been present on this spot, 1 would have necessa- 
rily perceived it, but I do not perceive any, therefore Jt is not presentn. 

Thus it is that every negative experience may be regarded as a 
particular &ct containing by implication the general rule; non-existing 
are only those objects, which we could have perceived under other 
circumstances. On the other hand, objects which we do not perceive 
and which we are not capable hypothetically to place in the conditions 
of perceptibility, objects that are unimaginable by their nature — 
cannot be denied, because negation is nothing but an abolition of 
imagination. 

That same figure of Simple Negation can be expressed according 
to the Method of Difference. We then shall have a negative expression 
of negation, a denied negation, i. e., an affirmative general proposition, 
from which negation will follow. Its formula is the following one — 

Major premise. A thing present in the ken is necessarily perceived, 
when all the other conditions of perceptibility are fulfilled. 

Example. As a patch of blue etc. 

Minor premise. Here no jar is perceived, all conditions of percepti- 
bility being fulfilled. 

Conclusion. Here there is no jar. 

In order to investigate the problem of the essence of Negation we 
here resort to the Method of Difference. We compare two instances 
which have every circumstance in common save one. If an instance 
in which a phenomenon under investigation occurs, i. e.. where Negation 
occurs, where we can pronounce «this is not here», and an instance 
in which it does not occur, i. e., where there is no Negation, where 
we cannot pronounce «thi8 is not here», because it is here — if these 
two instances have every circumstance in common, i. e., all the condi- 
tions of perceptibility are fulfilled, save one,^ viz. the non-perception 

1 fratyayantara = other circumstanceg, pratyayantara-sakalyam = ell other 
circamstances utTe one, aSkalyam = aannidhih — common possession or presence, 
cp. NBT., p. 22.23—23.1. Non-perception can hardly be characterized as the canse 
of Negation, since non-ezistence and its cognition are likewise understood by this 
term, cp. NBT., p. 28. 22 — arttui^iiStia eva frntyaksasya ghaiatya ahham ueyate. 
Negation is contained in a denied perception. The relation between denied percep- 
tion and denial in general is analytical, the first is a part of the second in inten- 
tion, and contains it in comprehension. Therefore the inferential step from non- 
perception to non-existence is permissible, because the first is necessarily a part 
of the second. It is interesting to note that A. Bain in his formulation of the 
second Canon if Induction has dropped the words «or an indispensable part of the 
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of the object, which is hypotheticallj visible, as situated in all 
the necessary conditions of perceptibility; that one condition which 
occurs only in the former instance and does not occur in the latter is 
the, cause, or the indispensable part, of the phenomenon of Negation. 
It is thus proved that the essence of Negation consists in the abolition 
of a hypothetical visibility. The same result, we have seen, can be arrived 
at by the Method of Agreement. We then compare an instance where 
an imagined jar is pronounced to be absent from a given place, because 
if it were present it would have been perceived. We compare it with 
the other instances, where the objects must be surely pronounced to 
be absent, because they are merely imagined, as, e. g., a flower in 
the sky, the horns on the head of a hare, the son of a barren woman, 
etc. etc. The circumstance alone, in which these instances agree with 
the first, is the imagined presence of the absent thing. That circum- 
stance is the cause or the indispensable pai't of Negation. Thus the 
essence of Negation consists in an abolition of a hypothetical presence. 
The Method of Difierence states here that with the abolition of the 
consequence the reason is also abolished. It is a Mixed Hypothetical 
Syllogism, expressed modo tollente. Indeed the major premise states 
that— 

If the object is present, it is perceived, supposing there is no other 
impediment for its perception. But on the given place it is not per- 
ceived. Consequently it is absent (not present). 

The universal proposition expresses that the existence of something 
perceivable, the totality of the indispensable conditions being fulfilled, 
is invariably followed by perception. Existence is the negation of non- 
existence, and cognition — the negation of non-cognition. Hence we have 
here a contiaposition of the universal premise expressed according to 
the Method of Agreement (where non-perception was represented as 
concomitant with non-existence). The negation of the subject is made 
the predicate, and the negation of the predicate is made the subject. 
Thus the universal proposition expresses that the negation of the conse- 
quence is invariably concomitant, with the negation of the reason, because 


Mue*, which are contained in the formulation of J. St. Mill. If Mr. Mill would 
have said: «the eircumstanee in which alone the two instances differ is either the 
effect or the indispensable part of the phenomenons, his statement would hare then 
fisUea in line with the Buddhist triew, according to which there are only two kinds 
of nlation between objects, those founded on Identity (= law of Contradiction), 
and thoee founded on Causality; the contents of erery single case is established in 
both caaes by Induction from similar and dissimilar cases. 
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the former negation is dependent upon the latter. If non-existence 
is denied, i. e., if existence is affirmed, then perception (non non-per^ 
ception) necessarily follows, whereever no other imjiediments are in the 
way. The absence of the consequence (i. e. of non-existence) necessarily 
involves the absence of the reason (L e. of non-perception). But the reason 
is present Hence its consequence must also be present That is to say, that 
the object is not perceived, all necessary conditions having been fulfilled; 
therefore it is not present, it does not exist on the given place. The nega- 
tion of the reason always represents the inclusive term ^ to which the ne- 
gation of the consequence, being the included* term, is subordinate. When 
the Method of Difference is applied, it always must be shown that 
with the abolition of the deduced Consequence, which is here non- 
perception of the hypothetically visible, the abolition of the Reason 
is necessarily involved. 

§ 4. The TEN KEMAINING FIGUBEB. 

The remaining ton figures of the negative syllogism «do not express 
directly a negation of imagined visibility, but they express either an 
affirmation or a negation of something else, and this necessarily reduces 
to a Simple Negation of the hypothetically visible ».® Therefore they, 
although indirectly, are nothing but disguised formulas of Simple 
Negation. 

The order of the eleven figures is apparently settled according to 
the progressing' complication of the deduction. It begins with the 
figure of Simple Negation and ends with the figure >f Affirmation 
of an Effect which is incompatible with the cause of the 
denied fact. The ten figures may be divided in t.vo principal classes. 
One class comprises all formulas, which consist in deducing Negation 
from the Affirmation of something Incompatible. It contains the 
seven figures, IV — VIII and X — XI. The other class contains three 
figures, II, III and IX, which deduce Negatif)n from another negation, 
from the negation of something either causally connected with the fact 
denied, or from the 'iiegation of an inclusive lain from which the 
denial of the included term logically follows. 

The second figure consists in the Negation of Effect, from wich 
the negation of its causes necessarily follows, e. g. — 


1 vyapaka, 

* vyapya. 

8 NBT., p. 37. 7; transl., p. 100. 
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Major premise. Wheresoever there is no smoke, there are no elffi- 
dent causes of it 

Minor premise. There is here no smoke. 

OoDclusion. There are here no effident causes of it 

The place pointed to by the irord « there » corresponds to the 
minor term. The fact of the presence of effident causes producing 
smoke corresponds to the major, and the fact cno smoke » — to the 
middle term. If we take the term «no*smoke> as a positive one, the 
syllogism will be Gelarent Otherwise it will consist of three negative 
propositions and there is no other escape to save the Aristotelian 
rule than to admit that the major premise as containing a double 
negation is affiimative, the figure will then be Camestres. 

The inference from the presence of causes to the necessity of their 
effect is not supposed to be safe in Buddhist logic, since the causes 
do not always produce their effects. Up to the last moment some 
unexpected fact may always interfere and the predicted result will 
not happen. Therefore only the last moment, as we have seen when 
examining the Buddhist theory of causation, is the real cause, the 
real moment of efficiency, the ultimate reality. In an inference from 
an absent effect to the absent cause the cause refers therefore to the 
effident cause, i. e. to the last moment proceeding the effect. 

This figure of ratiocination is resorted to in cases when The causes 
are invisible. Their assumed .hypothetical visibility is denied. 

The next, third figure is also a case when the negation of one fact 
is deduced from the negation of another fact, but the connection between 
them is not founded on Causation. It is founded on the Identity of 
the substratum. It consists in a negation of the indusive term from 
which the negation of the induded term logically follows, e. g. — 

M^or premise. Wheresoever there are no trees at all, there 
naturally are no A§oka*trees. 

Minor premise. There are there no trees at all. 

Conclusion. There also are no ASoka-trees. 

The minor term is expressed by the term « there », the major by 
' the term «no A§oka-treiB», and the middle by <<no trees». Just as in 
the preceding case the figure consists of three negative propositions 
and may be pressed either into Celarent or Camestres. The absence 
of the indusive term is here ascertained by simple negation. The 
absence of the induded one is founded on the law of Identity. 

£s this and the following figures the realistic pchools are satisfied 
in establishing an invasialde connection between two facts or concep- 
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tions, without inquiring into the character of the connection and 
without telling us what kind of connection exists between the two 
terms, and on what law it is founded. All the figures of the Buddhist 
negative sjllogism will be brought under one and the same figure of 
Gelarent, some of them perhaps under Camestres. But the Buddhist 
theory starte from the principle that there are only two kinds of con* 
nection between facts and concepts, the one is founded on the law of 
Contradiction, the other on the law of Causation and from this point 
of view the practice of syllogizing may offer eleven different combine* 
tions, which although all being Colarent in form are different types 
of the negative reasoning. This division cannot be accused of repre- 
senting a « False Subtlety of the Syllogistic Figures », but they are a 
classification of figures founded upon their relation to the two fundar 
mental laws of cognition. 

The fourth figure consists in the Affirmation of an Incompatible 
fact, from which the negation of its counterpart follows, e. g. — 

Major ptemise. Wheresoever there is an efficient fire, there is no 
cold. 

Minor premise. There is there an efficient fire. 

Conclusion. There is there no cold. 

The figure is in Celarent and refers to facts connected by Identity 
according to the law of Contradiction. Heat, the contradictorily opposed 
part of cold, is not felt directly, and fire, excluding heat, is perceived, 
or else another figure would have been resorted to. This figure is 
applied in such cases where fire is directly perceived by vision, but 
heat cannot be felt, because of the distance separat'Og the observer 
from the fire. An imagined sensation of cold is thus denied. 

The next, fifth figure is a modification of the former one by intro- 
ducing the relation of causality in addition to the relation of contra- 
diction. It consists in an Affir ma tion of an Incompatible Effect, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wheresoever there is smoke, there is no cold. 

Minor premise. There is there no smoke. 

, Conclusion. There is there no cold. 

Such smoke is of course meant, which suggests the presence of a 
sufficiently powerful fire. This figure is resorted to when both the fire 
and the sensation of cold are not e<nerienced directly. When cold 
could be felt directly, its Simple Negation would have been used 
according to the First Negative Figure. Where fire is perceived 
directly, the Fourth Figure of Negation, the Affirmation of the Incom- 
patible, must be used. But when both are beyond the reach of the 
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sense?, this figure, i. e., the figure of the Affirmation of Incompatible 
Efi'ect is applied. 

The next, sixth figure of Negation consists in an Affirmation of 
an Incompatible Subordinate. It introduces a further complication, but 
is, nevertheless, founded on an analytical connection of two facts, the 
one being the part of the other, e. g. — 

M^jor premise. 'What depends on discontinuous causes is not con- 
stant. 

Minor premise. The evanescence of empirical things depends on 
special causes. 

Conclusion. It is not constant. 

This is the argument of the Realists against the Buddhist theory 
of Instantaneous Existence or Constant Evanescence. The Buddhists 
maintain that the destruction of everything is certain a priori, because 
it is the very essence of existence. Etistence and destruction are con- 
nected by Identity; whatsoever exists as real and has an origin, is eo 
ipto constantly evanescent The realists appeal to the fact that every 
destruction has its cause, as for instance, the jar is destroyed not by 
time, but by the stroke of a hammer. This accidental causation is the 
contradictorily opposed part of non-causation and non-causation is 
subordinate to constancy or eternity. Eternity is thus denied by pointing 
to a subordinate feature which is incompatible with eternity. Jhe con- 
nection of the notions of causality, non-causality and eternity is foun- 
ded upon the laws of Contradiction and Identity. 

Since we evidently have to deal in this instance with abstract 
notions, the question arises whether the principle of the negation of 
hypothetical perceptibility can here be maintained as being always 
the essence of every negation. «When denying the reality of the pre- 
dicate or major term „ constancy says Dharmottara,^ we indeed must 
argue in the following manner: if the fact before us were permanent, 
we would have some experience of its permanent essence; however 
no permanent essence is ever experienced, therefore it is not perma- 
nent ». It follows that when we deny permanence (or eternity), this 
denial refers to something hypothetically placed in all conditions of 
perceptibility. Even in deteying the presence of a ghost, which is sup- 
posed to be invisible, we can do it only after trying to imagine it for 
a moment as something perceptible. It is only thus that we can arrive 
at the judgments «thi8 is a jar», «it is not a ghost». From the Bud- 

1 NBT., p. 88. 16; transl., p. 94. 
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dhist theory of judgment and its identification with the conple sensation- 
conception, it follows directly that there are no totally abstract ideas, 
every abstract idea is a "flower in the 8ky», if it is not somehow 
attached to sensation. 

The seventh figure of Negation is again an indirect negation and 
is founded on Causality, it is an Affirmation of Incompatibility with 
the Efiect, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wherever there is an efficient fire, there are no 
efficient causes of cold. 

Minor premise. But there is here an efficient fire. 

Conclusion. Therefore there are here no efficient causes producing 
cold. 

There being no possibility of directly perceiving the presence of 
those factors which are known to produce cold, we imagine their 
presence and then repel that suggestion by pointing at a distance to 
the refulgence of a fire directly perceived. We must avail ourselves of 
this figure When neither the cold itself, nor its causes can be directly 
perceived. Where the cold could be felt, we would apply the second 
figure, the figure of denying the result, "there are here no causes 
producing cold, since there is no cold». And when its causes are ame- 
nable to sensation, we would avail ourselves of Simple Negation, the 
First Figure — "there are here no causes of cold, because we do not 
feel them I). Here the deduction is partly founded on the law of Causa- 
tion and partly on the law of Contradiction. The presence of fire is 
connected with the absence of cold by the law of Contradiction. The 
absence of the causes of cold is connected with the absence of fire by 
the law of Causation. 

The next, eighth figure of negative syllogisiu, is again founded 
exclusively on the laws of Identity and Contradiction, it consists in 
the Affirmation of Incompatibility with an inclusive fact, e. g. — 

Major premise. What is associated with a name, is not a simple 
reflex produced by a sensory stimulus. 

-Examples. Just as the ideas of God, of Matter, etc. 

Minor premise. Anyone of our ideas is associated with a name. 

Conclusion. It is not a simple reflex.^ 

What is here denied is the fact ol being produced by a sensory 
stimulus coming from the object. This feature is subordinate to the fiirt 
of not being susceptible to receive a name, and this is contradictorily 


1 Tiitp., p. 88. 17 if. 
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opposed to the fact of being susceptible to receive a name. There- 
fore this latter fact being established, it excludes the possibility 
for utterable ideas to be simple reflexes. 

In this ease also, in order to deny that utterable ideas are simple 
reflexes, we must try to imagine a simple reflex producing such an 
idea and then bar the progress of imagination by a categorical denial 
The interconnection and mutual dependence of the notions of an utte- 
rable idea, as a constructed conception, and an unutterable reflex, is 
founded on the laws of Identity and Contradiction. It is a negative 
deduction by Existential Identity. The hypothetical perceptibility of 
the denied fact must be understood as in the sixth figure. 

The ninth figure of Negation is founded exclusively on the prin- 
ciple of Causation. It consists in a Negation of Causes, e. g. — 

Miyor premise. Wheresoever there is no fire, there is also no smoke. 

Minor premise. There is here no fire. 

Conclusion. There is here no smoke. 

This figure is resorted to when the effect of a cause cannot be directly 
perceived. When its presence can be imagined on a place lying in the 
ken, we will avail ourselves of the figure of Simple Negation. 

This same mtgor prmnise can be used for an Affirmative Syllogism 
expressed according to the Method of Difference. It will then represent 
the normal type of the Indian inductive-deductive syllogism, in which 
the Induction is founded on the Method of Difference andwhi^ repre- 
sents the modus tdUens of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism. Indeed, 
we will then have — 

M%jor premise. Wheresoever no fire, there also no smoke. 

Minor premise. But there is here smoke. 

Conclusion. There is here fire. 

The tenth figure of a negative syllo^m is again based on a double 
connection, one founded on Causality, and another founded on the law 
of Contradiction. It consists in Affirmation of Incompatibility with the 
Cause of the denied fact, e. g.— 

Major premise. Wheresoever there is an efficient fire, there can be 
no shivering from cold. 

Minor premise. There is here such a fire. 

Conclusion. There is nere no shivering. 

This figure is resorted to when cold, although existent, cannot bo 
directly felt, neither can its symptoms like shivering etc. be directly 
perceived. They are then imagined and the suggestion baffled by poin- 
ting to the presence of a gocd rxe. The connection of shivering with 
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cold is founded on the law of Causation. The connection of cold witb 
non-cold or fire is founded on the law of Contradiction. 

The last, eleventh figure of the negative syllogism is still more 
complicated by a further causal relation. It consists in the Affirmation 
of Effect, produced by something Incompatible with the cause of the 
denied fact, e. g. — 

Mtyor premise. Wherever there is smoke, there is no shivering. 

Minor premise. There is here smoke. 

Conclusion. There is here no shivering, etc. 

In cases where the shivering could have been observed directly, 
wc would deny it by Simple Negation. In cases where its cause, the 
sensation of cold, could be felt directly, we would apply for its nega- 
tion the ninth figure, the non-perception of the cause. In cases where 
the fire is perceptible, we apply the tenth figure of the negative syllo- 
gism, the Affirmation of Incompatibility with the Cause. But when all 
three cannot be directly perceived, we imagine the presence of the 
deduced fact and then repudiate it in a negative syllogism, where there 
is an Affirmation of an Effect, produced by something incompatible 
with its causes. This figure also is thus essentially nothing more than 
a repelled suggestion. The first figure thus virtually includes in itself 
the remaining ten figures. No other figure is possible. For instance, 
the figime of Affirmation of an Incompatible Included term will yield 
no valid figure, it would yield only a particular judgment, and all 
particular judgments, we have seen, are banned from the domain of 
valid ratiocination in Indian logic. 

§ 5. Impobtance of Negation. 

We have followed the Buddhist logicians in their minute analysis 
of Negation. Simple Negation, as well as every possible variety of 
deduced negation, have been examined. Everywhere it has been found 
to repose on the same principle, it is a baffled suggestion, it is not a 
direct way of cognizing reality. As such it has some importance in 
guiding our behaviour, it possess indirect « meaning » and validity, but 
nevertheless it seems to be something utterly superfiuous and not indis- 
pensable. Why should our knowledge, which is by its essence cogni- 
tion of reality, why should half of its '^'hole province concern itself 
with nothing but baffled suggestions?^ Since the relation between reality 

1 Cp. Sigwart, op. cit, L 171: aes handelt sich nur daram, ra erkenaen, 
warom wir diner sabjeetiTea Wege bedttrfen am die Welt dn Realen za erkeaeea ». 
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and its cognition is a causal one — positive knowledge is a product 
of reality — it would be natural to surmise that negative knowledge 
most be the product of absence of reality. Such is the view of many 
philosophic schools in India and in the West But this is an error. 
Beality does not consist of existence and non-existence. Reality is al- 
ways existence. The question remains why is a whole half of our know- 
ledge busy in repudiating suggestions, when it could apparently be better 
employed in direct cognition of reality? The answer to this question 
is the following one. Although reality does not consist of reality and 
unreality, and knowledge does not consist of knowledge and non- 
knowledge, nevertheless every perception consists in a perception 
preceded by a non-perception of the same object, that is to 
say, by the absence of its own hypothetical visibility, not by non-percep- 
tion simply, not by non-perception of something absolutely invisible. 
Perception which would never be interrupted by intervals of non- 
perception would not be perception. Perception is always interrupted 
perception, perception separated by intervals of non-perception of the 
same object Therefore non-perception can never transgress the limits 
of sense-perception. Negation is nothing but non-perception, and non- 
perception always refers to a possible perception, it must keep our 
knowledge within the borders of sensuous experience. 

Dharmottara delivers himself on this question in the following 
sentences.^ « Since every variety of negation refers to such objects 
which can be placed in the conditions of perceptibility, which, there- 
fore, are sensibtlia,^ for tKis reason every negation is virtually nothing 
else but a simple negation of hypothetical perceptibility ». All other 
varieties of Negation are founded moreover cither on the law of Contra- 
diction, or on the law of Causation. But both these laws do not extend 
their sway beyond the sphere of possible experience. If something 
contradicts the established extension and comprehension of a concept, 
or if something contradicts the cause or the effect of a thing, we pro- 
nounce a judgment of negation. « Whensoever we cognize », says the same 
author,® «a contradiction with the (established) subalternation of facts, 
or a contradiction with their (established) causal relation, we must 
necessarily be aware ^lat «we have had of them a perception, as well 
as a non-perception preceded by perception. Now those objects, which 


1 NET., p. 38. 6; transL, p. 102. 
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• Ibid., p. 88. 11; transl., p. 103. 
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(alternately) have been perceived and non-perceived, are necessarily 
perceptible. Therefore, in all the figures founded on the law of Contra* 
diction, as for instance, in the fourth figure, the figure of Affirmatirai 
of an Incompatible fact; and in all the figures founded on the law 
of Causation, as for instance, the ninth figure, the figure of Negation 
of Causes; in all these figures it must be understood that Negation 
of contradicting facts, (of causes or effects) refers to sensible experience 
onlylu 


§ 6. Contradiction and Causality only in the 
Empirical Sphere. 

It has been thus established that all the possible varieties of 
Negation are possible only on the basis of sensible facts. On the other 
hand, it has also been established, that all these varieties are founded 
on the two fundamental laws, upon which all our knowledge of relations 
is founded, the laws of Identity and Causality. It follows that the 
domain, ii, wiin.U these two fundamental laws obtain, must be expe- 
rience. Beyond that domain, in the sphere of the Absolute, there is 
no place neither for Negation, nor for Contradiction; for in that sphere 
there is no non-existence, there is only pure absolute non-relative 
Existence, and therefore there can neither be any Contradiction, nor 
any Causality. «Thc two fundamental laws therefore, says Dharmakirti,^ 
do not extend their sway over objects other than empirical >». In explai- 
ning this sentence Dharmottara says:* '(Objects, different from those 
that are alternately perceived and non-perreived, are metaphysical 
objects, which are never perceived. Then contradiction o something, 
their causal relation with something it is impossible to imagine. There- 
fore is it impossible to ascertain what is it they are contradictorQy 
opposed to, and what are they causally related to. For this reason 
contradicting facts, (as well as causes nr effects), are fit to be deniM 
only after their positive and negative observation has been found to be 
recurrent ». The impossibility of any other contradiction or any other 
causality thus being established, the incompatible facts can be denied 
only when they are senstbdia, i. e., open to both pi reeption and non- 
perception. Indeed* Contradiction is realized when on the presence of 
one term we distinctly realize the absence f the other. Causal relation 

1 NB., p. 38. 19; transl., p. 104. 

s NBT, p. 38.20; transl , p. 104. 

> Ibid., p. 39.2; transl., p. 106. 
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is established when on the absence of the result, another fact, its cause,, 
is also absent. The Subalternation of concepts is deemed to be esta- 
blished when on the absence of the inclusive term, the included is neces- 
sarily absent We must indeed be alive to the fact that the extension and 
comprehension of our concepts are founded on Negation. The compara- 
tive extension of the terms tree and Aioka is fixed when we know that 
if on a certain place there are no trees, there certainly are no ASokas. 
And the knowledge of the absence of something is always produced 
by repelling its imagined presence. Therefore if we remember some 
instance^ of Contradiction, of Causality, or of different Extension, we 
needs must have in our memory some negative experience. Negation 
of sensibilia is the foundation of our concepts of non-Existence, which 
is underlying our knowledge of the laws of Contradiction, Causation 
and Subalternation II. df we do not have in our memory some corre- 
sponding negative experience, we will not remember contradiction and 
other relations, and then, in that case, the non-existence of a fact 
would not follow from the presence of an incompatible fact, or from 
the negation of its cause, etc. Since the negative experience, which we 
have had at the time when we first became aware of the fact of 
incompatibility or of a causal relation, must necessarily be present in 
our memory, it is clear that a negative cognition is always founded 
on a present or former repudiation of imagined perceptibility h.^ 

§ 7. Negation op supebsensuoub objects. 

The Buddhist theory of Negation is a direct consequence of the 
Buddhist theory of Judgment. The fundamental form of the Judgment, 
we have seen, is the perceptual judgment, or — what is the same — 
the name-giving judgment, of the pattern nthis is a jaru. Such a 
judgment is contained in every conception referred to objective reality 
and in this sense conception and judgment become convertible terms.* 
Negation consists therefore in repelling an attempted perceptive 
judgment and for this reason every negation is a negation of sensi- 
iUia, of such objects which can be imagined as present. The negation 
of the presence of a^ invisible ghost, we have seen, is just only a 
negation of its presence, L e., of its visible form. But the Realists 
and Rationalists, the VaiSe^ikas and the SSnkhyas, speak of super- 


1 NBT., p. 89 . 9 ; transl., p. 106. 
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senaaous^ objects, objects which are invisible by their nature, objects 
which never can be present to the senses, which are non-sens^ia. 
The negation or non-perception of snch objects is a « non-perception 
of the unperceivableu. Non-perception of imagined sens*&»lia is a source 
of right knowledge,* because it leads on to successful action. But the 
non-perception, or negation, of objects whose presence to the senses 
cannot be imagined is not a source of knowledge, since it cannot lead 
on to successful purposeful action. Dharmakirti* asks what is the 
essence and what the function of such Negation? And answers that 
its essence consists «in ezdnding both the direct and iudirect way of 
knowledge », and its function is the same as the function of a proble- 
matic judgment, that is to say, it is a non-judgment. There is no 
knowledge, neither direct nor indirect, about metaphysical objects, 
there are only problems, i. e. questions. Metaphysical objects are non- 
objects, metaphysical concepts are non-concepts, and metaphysical 
judgments are non-judgments. The problematic judgment is a contra- 
dietio in dbjeeto. A problem is a question and a judgment, we have 
seen, is an answer, a verdict. 

Dharmottara^ explains. «An object can be inaccessible in three 
respects, in time, in space and in essence ». This means that a meta- 
physical object is beyond time, beyond space and beyond sensible reality 
« Negation regarding such objects is a source of problematic reasoning. 
Now, what is the essence of such reasoning? It is repudiation of both 
direct and indirect knowledge. This means that it is not knowledge 
at all, because the essence of knowledge is to be an assertory relation 
between cognition and its object ». 

Knowledge is a relation between the cognizable and cognition, 
between the object and its cognition or between reality and logic. 
It is therefore asked* «if cognition proves the existence of the cogni- 
zed, it would be only natural to expect that absence of cognition wonld 
be a proof of the absence of a cognized object ?» 

This question is answered by Dharmakirti* in the following way: 
nWheb there are altogether no means of cognition, the non-existence 
of the object cannot be established ». This means that when an object 

1 adf jyo-anupalabdhi. 

> pramSna. 

s NB., p. 89. 19; transL, p. 107. 

* NBT., p. 89. 21 ; transl., p. 107. 

s NBT., p. 40. 1; transl., p. 107. 

* NB., p. 40. 2; trsnsl., p. 107. 
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is incognizable in a positive way, neither is it cognizable in a 
negative way. A metaphysical entity can be neither affirmed, nor 
denied, it always remains a problem. 

Dharmottara gives the following explanation.^ xWhen a cause is 
absent, the result does not occur; and when a fact of greater exten- 
sion is absent, its subordinate fact, the fact of lesser extension, com- 
prehended under it, is likewise absent ». There are only two relations 
of necessary interde))eildence, Causation and Coinherence. If knowledge 
is necessarily connected with reality, \shat kind of relation is it? 
Is it Causality or is it Identity of reference? If knowledge were the 
cause of reality or if it did contain reality as a subordinate part, then 
the absence of knowledge would establish the absence of the corre- 
sponding reality. But knowledge is neither the one, nor the other. 
Therefore its absence proves nothing. The relation between reality 
and cognition is indeed causal, reality produces cognition. The hetero- 
geneity of the cause does not prove the impossibility of causation. 
According to the principle of Dependent Origination, it does not 
prevent camsal interdependence. Since every thing real is a result of 
its causes, we can always legitimately infer the reality of a cause, 
when we have the result. Therefore the inference from knowledge to 
the reality of its object is legitimate. The existence of a suitable source 
of knowledge proves the existence of the corresponding «bject, but 
not vice versa. The absence of the knowledge of a thing does not 
prove its non-existence. Dharmottara* says: «The existence of right 
knowledge proves the existence ot real objects, but absence of know- 
ledge c.aniiot prove the non-existence of the corresponding object ». 

It is true that the absence of the result can prove the absence <)f 
the cause according to Dharmakirti's Second Figure of the negati%e 
Syllogism. The Negation of the Effect is possible when, for instance, 
on the grouiul of the absence of smoke we deny the existence of its 
cause, the fire. Dharmottara explain.s * that « since causes, indeed, do 
not necessarily produce their effects, therefore, when we observe the 
absence of the effect, we can infer only the absence of such causes, 
whose efficiency has ncjjjf been interfered with, but not of other ones». 
And ivhat arc these causes? xCauses whose efficiency remains (neces- 
sarily) unopposed, are the causes which exist at the ultimate moment 


1 NBf., p 40 . 4 £f; transl., p. 107. 
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(of the preceding compact chain of moments), because the possibility 
of other preceding moments being checked in their efficiency can 
never be excluded)). If we then maintain that the Negation as a mental 
phenomenon must in any case have a cduse in external reality, this 
will be right only in the sense that even that Negation is a positive 
cognition of something, i. e., of an indefinite moment of reality. 

These considerations are very important, they strike at the heart of 
Buddhism as a religion. The existence of the Omniscent, of the Buddha 
is at stake. He is decidedly a metaphysical entity and according to 
the principles just laid down nothing can be denied and nothing can 
be affirmed of him. If he be identified with existence itself, with 
ultimate existence, he then, of course, cannot be denied. Existence 
cannot be non-existence. But of this kind of existence nothing can be 
cognized neither in the, way of negation, nor in the way of affirmation 

§ y. I^TDIAN DEVELOPMENTS. 

The originality of the Buddhist theory of Negation and the argu- 
ments by which it was supported could not but produce a kind of 
revolution in the domain of Indian logic and oblige all schools to 
reconsider their own views on the subject, so as to adapt the new 
theory, as far as possible, to their fundamental principles, which, of 
course, could not bo abandoned. Some of them adopted the Buddhist 
theory almost entirely, some adopted it partly, others again opposed 
it with stubborn resistance. The Buddhists, indeed, maintained 1) that 
reality is not split in existence and non-existence, it c<''>8ists of exi- 
stence only, 2) that nevertheless non-existence of a special kind has 
objective validity, as a method of cognition capable of guiding purpo- 
sive actions, 31 that negation is not a direct way of cognizing reality, 
it is a roundabout way and therefore included in inference, 4) that 
the logical reason in this inference is « non-perception)), that is to say, 
a repelled hypothetical sense-perception. From all these four points 
the Ntfiyayiks admitted only the last one, but they interpreted it so 
as to deprive it of all its value. Vatsyayana^ admits that non-exi- 
stence is cognized in the way of a hypothetical judgment If the object 
is existent, it is cognized, if it is non-existent, it is not cognized, for 
if it were existent it would have been cognized. However, this does not 
interfere with his fundamental view that reality consists of existence 
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and non-existence, both are perceived by sense-perception. The hypo- 
thetical judgment, hy which the absence of the object is cognized, 
is interpreted as a special kind of direct perception through the senses 
and non-existence as a kind of additional qualification of existence. 
Between the absent jar and the place from which it is absent there 
is a relation of the «qualifing to the qualified;*)^ this relation being 
neither conjunction, nor inherence, but a « simple relation »,* is never- 
theless something objectively real, cognized through the senses. There 
is thus a real interaction’ between the senses and the absent object: 
absence is a reality. 

The VaiSe^ikas departed at considerable length from their matches 
in realism, the NaiySyiks. They admitted that non-existence is not 
existence, that there is no such category of Being which is called non- 
existence.’ It is therefore not cognized by the senses,’ but it is cogni- 
zed in inference;* e. g., when the non-production of a result is a suffi- 
cient reason to infer the absence of its cause. They admitted that 
this inference consists in the repudiation of a possible perception.'' But 
they nevertheless continued to maintain the reality of the relation of a 
((qualifier to a qualified » as existing between the absent object and its 
perceived empty place. The perception of the absent thing was for 
them not an independent, but a dependent cognition.’ On this ground 
the Vaise^ikas somehow made their peace with the Naiyayiks and the 
views of the latter school were incorporated into the common stock when 
the schools amalgamated. * 

The MimSmsaka school became divided on this problem of Nega- 
tion, just as on many others, in two subschools. Prabhakara ((the 
friend of the Buddhists » * accepted the Buddhist theory integrally. 
He maintained that non-Existence is no separate reality, and Negation 
is not a separate source of knowledge. The empty place is the external 
reality, the absent object is imagination. The empty place is perceived 

1 vtSesya-vtiesana^hhava. 

> Bva/bhava-samhandha, 

* Bapmkarsa, 

* Cp. N. Kandali, ^ 226. 21, where the NySya-TXrtika-kSra is quoted 
with approval, but the direct perception of absence is rejected. 

’ Ibid., p. 226. 16, 23. 

* Praiast., p. 225. 14. 

’• They admit that yogya-inugMlcmbhah praiip&daltah, but they do not admit 
the hhfitalaspaioa abhavatya pratyaJcf^a, cp. N. Kandali, p. 226. 

* Ibid., p. 226. 28. 

* haHddka-bandhN^ Prabhakara^ cp. mj article in' Jacobi’s Festschrift. 
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by the senses, the absent object is denied in a negative judgment 
1^’hich repels its imagined presence.^ But the main stock of the school, 
the followers of Kumarila-bhaUa, remained faithful to the letter 
of their old authority §abarasvamin, who had declared that <<the 
non-existence of a means of cognition is a proof of the non-existence 
(of the object »).* They rejected the Buddhist theory that the non- 
existent thing is an imagined thing. They not only admitted Non- 
existence as an external reality, but they admitted a double reality 
of non-existence, an objective one and a subjective one. Such a view, 
they thought, was urged upon them by the words of Sahara. The 
objective Non-existence is the real absence of the object, either before 
its production, or after its destruction, or mutual non-existence, 
alias << otherness » of one object in regard of the other, or absolute 
non-existence. All four kinds of non-existence are objective reali- 
ties. The subjective Non-existence is the non-existence, or non-effi- 
ciency, of all means of cognition. When neither perception, nor 
inference, nor any other source of knowledge is available, this 
absence of a source of knowledge becomes itself a new source of co- 
gnition. Thus the real absence of the object becomes cognized by the 
real absence of all sources of knowledge.® Non-existence {dbhava) is 
both the non-existence of the object and the non-existence of the cor- 
responding source of knowledge. The school opposed the view of the 
Buddhists and of Prabhakara by denying that the absent object is 
imagined. They opposed the Naiyayikas by denying that non-existence 
could be perceived through the senses directly. They opposed the Vai§e- 
9ikas by denying that it could be cognized by inferer. 'C. They main- 
tained that non-Ezistence itself was a special, primordial source of 
knowledge, coordinated to inference, but not subordinated to it.'* 

Thus we have here an example of the double influence of a logical 
theory, positive and negative. One party yields to the influence of a 
new idea, gives up its own theory and replaces it by the new and 
foreign one. The other party rejects the novelty, hardens in the old 
belief and develops it into its most remote, but logically deduced, con- 
sequences. 


1 §3 St D!p., p. S2C ff. 

S abharopi pramanyabhavo naafity asya arthasya asannikrstasya. 

* i^lokuvSrt (abhava), p. 473 ff.; S. D., p. 322 ff. 

4 The Bbatta-MlmaipBaka theory of Negation is criticized in N. Hand all, 
p. 227. 6 ff. 
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Sdiolastic Vedanta has admitted Negation as a special source of 
knowledge coordinated to perception, inference and other sources. 
Its theory of Negation is borrowed frpm the Buddhists. To maintain 
that Negation is a source of right knowledge is the same as to main- 
tain that it is assertive, it contains a necessary assertion and, in this sense, 
it is not negation, but affirmation, affirmation of the Ultimately Beal. 
Indeed according to scholastic VedSnta all its sources of right knowledge 
are cognitions of brahma, of the only Beality, the One-without-a-Second. 
Just as sense-perception is a cognition of pure reality in the element « this » 
of the judgment » this isa jar», just so Negation is also a right cognition 
of the element «this» in the judgment «this is no jar» or «this is an 
empty place >•. The «this» of these judgments is the transcendental 
«Thisnessu. The Thing-in-Itself of Buddhist logic is identified in scho- 
lastic Vedanta with the Ultimate Beality of the Eternal Brahma.^ 

§ 9. Eubopean Paballels. 
a) Sigwart’s theory. 

The problem of Negation has been solved in Europe by Sigwart, 
just as it has been solved in India by Dharmakirti (and partly Dig- 
naga). There is therefore a certain analogy between the respective 
position of these two logicians in their respective fields of action, of 
the one in the Vll-th century AD in India and the other i^the XlX-tb 
century in Germany. Just as the history of the Indian views on Nega- 
tion has to consider the conditions before Dharmakirti, his reform 
and its repercussion among different schdols, just so on the European 
side we have to consider the condition before Sigwart, his reform and 
its reaction in modern times. 

Aristotle saw no difficulty in treating Negation on the same level 
as Affirmation. For him both were independent, equally primordial 
and coordinated modes of cognition. He however did not include nei- 
ther Negation nor Non-existence among his Categories and thus avoided 
the necessity of assuming a non-existent Existence. However the fact 
that negation is not as primordial as affirmation is so obvious, that 
it could not have edtaped his attention altogether. He remarks that 
« affirmation precedes negation, just as existence precedes non-existence».* 
This observation did not prevent him from putting negation side by 
side on the same level with affirmation in the definition of a proposi- 

1 Cp. Vedinta-ParibhSfS, NySyamaksranda, etc., pasBim. 

• Anal. PoBt., 1. 25, 86 b 83, cp. B. Erdmann, Logik*, p. 495, n. 4. 
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tion or judgment. This attitude was jGuthfuUy preserved in European 
logic through all the middle ages and in modem times up to the time 
of Sigwart. Kant did not depart in this case from traditional logic, 
although, as it appears from one of his very illuminating remarks,^ 
the future theory was present to his mind. He however did not attach 
much importance to it and it received at his hand no development. 
For Aristotle Affirmation and Negation are the logical counterparts 
of Existence and Non-existence, for Kant the affirmative and negative 
judgments are the patterns from which the categories of Reality and 
Negation are deduced. They represent two coordinated aspects of the 
world of mere phenomena. 

Sigwart begins by stating that Aristotle and all those logicians 
who followed him in characterizing judgment as either affimation or 
negation and included the division in the definition, were right in so- 
far as all judgments are exhaustively so divided, and that judgment in 
general is only possible either by affirming or denying a predicate of 
' a subject, but they were not right in coordinating these two modes 
of cognition as both equally primordial and independent from one 
another.^ «Negation is always directed against an attempted syn- 
thesis, and presupposes a suggestion,* either internally arisen or 
brought in from without, to connect subject and predicate ». Accordingly 
i< a denial has a good meaning only when it is preceded by an attempt 
which is repelled in a negative judgment'). The positive judgment 
does not require a preceding denial, whereas it is a necessary condi- 
tion of every negation, that it shoud be preceded in thought by an 
attempted affirmation^ 

1 Hp says, CPR., p. 608 (2-nd ed., p. 709), «Tbp proper object of negative 
judgments is to prevent error. Hence negative propositions intended to prevent 
erroneous knowledge in cases where error is never possible, may no doubt be very 
true, but they are empty, they do not answer any purpose and sound therefore often 
absurd; like the well known utterance of a schoolmaster that Alexander could 
not have conquered any countries without an army. 

> Op. cit., I. 155. 

0 Zumuthumg = Sropa. 

* A remarkable toreshadowing of Sigwart’s theory is found in J. S. Mill’s 
Logics, I, p. 44 , Treating of privative names, he says that these names are « posi- 
tive and negative together". Names like blmd cannot be applied to sticks and 
stones, albeit they are not seeing. They connote the absence of a quality and the 
fact that its presence vmight naturally have been expected". Therefore 
we never wonid say, except in poetry, that the stones are blind. The example of 
stones that are not seeing, or not speaking, is then repeated by Sigwart, I. 172, 
Bradley,* I. 110 and others. 
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That this is really so, «that the negation has a meaning only in 
the face of an attempted positive assertion, becomes at once clear, 
vrhen we consider that only a restricted number of positive predicates 
can be ascribed to a subject, whereas the number of predicates which 
cas be denied is infinite ».^ However actually denied are only those 
whose presence it is natural to expect. The judgments « there is no 
fire in the stove » or «it does not thunder »* are judgments about non- 
existing things. How is a judgment about a non-existing thing pos- 
sible? Only in imagination! — in the way of the non-existing thing 
being imagined. A negative judgment is concerned about an absent 
thing which has been hypothetically imagined as present. Therefore 
the negation of things expected and easily imaginable is natural. But 
it becomes ridiculous, if the presence of the denied object never could 
be expected. If someone instead of saying « there is no fire in the 
stove » would have said « there is in it no elephant », although both 
the fire and the elephant are equally absent, the second judgment 
would seem strange, because unexpected. 

If we compare with this statement of Sigwart the theory of Dhar- 
makirti, we cannot but find the similarity striking. The Buddhist 
philosopher begins, we have seen, by dividing all cognition in direct 
and indirect Negation is referred to the indirect class, to what he 
calls inferential cognition.” Even the simplest case of negation, the 
judgment of the pattern « there is here no jar» is treated” not as a 
variety of perception, but tu an indirect cognition, as an inferential 
non-percepticm. The full meaning of such a judgment is the following 
one. '(Since all conditions of normal perceptibility are intact, the jar, 
had it been present on this spot, would have been perceived; but it is 
not actually perceived, therefore we must conclude that it is absent 
The simple judgment of non-perception thus reduces to a full Mixed 
Hypothetical Syllogism. ((How is an absent thing cognized on a given 
spot)), asks Dharmottara,” and gives the very natural answer: «it is 
imagined »; imagined in the way of a hypothetical judgment of the fol- 
lowing form: ((if a jar would have been present on this spot, it would 
have been perceived, but since it is not perceived, we can deny its pre- 
sence ». The fact of nouii^erception is the middle term from which the 


^Ibid,l. 166. 

• Ibid., 1. 168. 

• antniiana = tmumana-vMIpa. 

• MfiT., p. 49.17; transL, p. 188. 
> NBT., p. 22,8; tmuL, p. 62. 
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absence of the jar is deduced. The negative judgment, even the most 
simple one, the judgment of non-perception, is an inference. The fact 
that Dharmakirti calls it inference, while Sigwart speaks of negative 
judgments, has no importance, since inference means here indirect cogni- 
tion. Negation is an indirect cognition and consists in repelling a 
hypothetical affirmation. 

The discovery and the clear formulation of the meaning of Nega- 
tion must thus be credited to Dharmakirti in India and to Sigwart 
in Europe. This coincident solution of a capital logical problem must 
be regarded as an outstanding fact in the comparative history of 
philosophy. 

Both philosophers seem to have been lead to this discovery in a 
somewhat similar manner. Sigwart declares it to be impossible to save 
the independent rank of the negative judgment by defining it, in accord 
with an occasional utterance of Aristotle, as a separation of subject 
and object, contrasting with their synthesis in an affirmative proposi- 
iion. <iThe predicate of a judgment », says he,^ <<is never an Eds, it 
never can be conceived as a separate Ens, to be posited as something 
really separate from the subject ». «This separation does not exist in 
that reality, to which our judgmeni refers «The thing exists only 
with its quality and the quality only with the thing. Both constitute 
an inseparable unity ». «If we remain by the simi>lest, the jterccptuaP 
judgment, the congruence of the sensation with the representation is 
an entirely internal relation and we cannot maintain that the connecting 
of the elements of a judgment corresponds to a union of analogous 
objective elements».^ This, we know, is exactly the India; ■ view accord- 
ing to which the real judgment is the perceptual which unites a sen- 
sation with a representation, and reduces to a relation of synthesis 
between a subject which is always an Eiis with a predicate which is 
never an Ens. 

If the predicate is always a subjective construction, whether it be 
affirmed or denied, the difference between affirmation and negation 
reduces to a difference of a direct and an indirect characterization of 
the same Ens. Aristotle bints the right point when be posits the real 

1 Ibid., I. 170. 

s Ibid., I. 104. As all European logicians, Sigwart has that judgment in view 
which the Indiana call analytical (seabhava-anumanaj, for in the inferential judgment 
founded on causation the subject and predicate refer to two different Ens’es. 

> Benennungsurtheil. 

♦ Ibid. 
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Eds, the Hoe-Aliguid^ as the common subject of all predication and 
does not assume any category of Non-existence. 

b) Denied Copula and Negative Predicate. 

As a result of the coincidence in the general view of Negation 
there is a further conincidence in answering the question about the 
proper residence of the negative particle. Since the judgment consists 
of subject, predicate and copula, it is natural to enquire whether 
Negation resides with the copula or with the predicate. It evidently 
cannot reside in the subject. The subject in the epistemological form 
of the judgment is the real particular, the element (fthis)> which is 
existence itself and cannot be non-existence. But the predicate is always 
a Universal which can be either affirmed or denied. In the type-instance 
«this is that*», the copula, can be denied, and we shall have the type 
<«this is not that**; or the predicate can be denied and we then shall 
have «this is non-thatw. Sigwart maintains that negation affects always 
the copula. The copula is denied, not the predicate. He remarks that 
there can be no denying copula, for a denying copula is a contradictio 
in adjecto. There can be only a denied copula. According to this view 
the judgment with a negative predicate will be positive, because the 
copula will not be denied. Such is also the opinion of Aqgtotle ^ for 
whom the predicates non-homo^ non-justus are positive, although in- 
definite, and the judgment non est Justus is negative, but the judgment 
est non-jtistus affirmative. And such must also have been the opinion 
of Kant, who called these negative or infinite predicates «limiting» 
and the corresponding judgment indefinite. The view of Sigwart has 
been energetically opposed by Wundt,* for whom the judgment with 
a negative predicate is the predominant class of negative judgments, 
the judgment with a negative copula, which he calls ((separation- 
judgment)), being minor in importance. B. Erdmann,® after some 
fluctuation, decides, that the judgment with a negative predicate is 
((nevertheless)) negative, and Bradley* does the same. 

Now what is the position of the Buddhist Logic in the face of 
Sigwart’s opinion and the controversy it has provoked? 

^ Cp. Grote, op. cit., p. 122. 

* LoRik* (Erkenntnisslehre," p. 223, n.). 

®Logik8, p. 500 . 

* Principles of Logic, p. 116. He thinks that the ground for a negation is 
always some open or latent opposition between subject and predicate, the negative 
predicate is the opposed predicate. 
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According to Dharmakirti Negation is directed against an attemp- 
ted affinnation of some presence, it is consequently directed against 
the copula, if the copula means existence and presence. A judgment 
with a negative predicate will « nevertheless » be affirmative. It may 
also be negative if the copula is also negative, as e. g., Aristotle’s 
example non est Justus non homo, or the Indian example »all things 
arc not m-permanent», but the judgments est Justus non-homo and aU 
things are impermanent will be affirmative. In this respect there is 
full agreement between Sigwart and Dharmakirti. 

There is a divergence in another respect. The Indian theory takes 
its stand on the perceptual judgment. The negative judgment is accor- 
dingly a judgment ef non-perception, non-perception of a thing expected 
to be present on a given place. Dharmakirti and Dharmottara compare 
all possible instances of negative judgments and reduce each of them 
to the non-perception of an imagined visibility. The ground for repu- 
diating a .suggested presence is, first of all, direct sense-perception, viz., 
the perception of the empty place where the denied object is expected 
to be present. This is simple or direct Negation.^ But there is also an 
indirect or deduced Negation. We can through inference ascertain 
the absence of a thing in a place which is not accessible to direct 
perception. And that is possible in two ways, viz., we either fail to 
perceive on a given spot something which would necessarily have 
been present, if the object of our denial were also there present or 
we perceive by positive sense-i erceptiou the presence of sometliing in- 
compatible with it.* But whether the ground be the absertce of a neces- 
sarily connected thing or the iireseiice of an incompatr.ic thing, whe- 
ther it be privation or opposition,^ in any cast negation will be 
reducible to an instance of non-perception of hypothetical visibility. 
Thus negation always affects the copula and its ground is either direct 
perception or the laws of necessary conjunction, which are the three 
laws of Contradiction, of Identity and Causality. What Figures of 
Negation are produced by the interaction of the positive laws of 
Identity and Causation with the negative law of Contradiction, has been 
indicated above® and need not be repeated here. 

1 NBT., p. 38.6 

* svabhavanupalabdhi, 

8 Cp. Sigwart, op. cit., I. 172 — crentweder fehlt das Pr&dikat, oder... ist 
das Subject mit dem Pradicate unyertrftglicho. 

^ Gp. Bradle 7, Logic^, p. 117. 

5 Sigwart. up. cit, p. 179 If. seems to be seeking for a law, or laws, explai- 
ning why some representations (or conceptions) are by their nature incompatible 
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But although it is true that negation in a negative judgment 
affects the copula, vre must not forget that the verb substantive, which 
expresses the copula, has a double function: 1) to express existence 
and 2) to serve as a copula in predication. In full accord with this, 
the negative or negatived copula has also a double function: 1) to 
express non-existence and 2) to deny connection, that is, to express 
separation. It is true, as Sigwart remarks, that a separating copula 
is a contradictio in adjeeto, however the copula will then be copula 
only by name, it will be a sign of separation in the sense of non- 
congruence. And since such separation can only be found between two 
concepts, such a judgment is always a judgment with two concepts, 
or an inferential judgment, a major premise. It will be no perceptual 
judgment any more. However, the substitute for the perceptual judg- 
ment will then be in the minor premise of the inference, e. g. — 

M^'or premise. Wheresoever there are no trees at all, there can 
be no ii^apas. 

Minor premise. There are here no trees at all (= Perception!). 

Conclusion. There are here no Sitniapas. 

The conclusion must be taken with the proviso <iif they would be 
present and nothing interfering with their perceptibility would bar us, 
we would see tbemi). Thus in all cases negation must be reduced to 
non-perception of* hypothetically visible object. It cannot be objected 
that there are abstract concepts, which cannot be treated as visible 
or invisible, because, according to the Buddhist view, every concept 
most be at the same time a perceptual judgment; it must refer to 
reality, otherwise it will be outside the domain of knowledge. 

It can be maintained, as it appears from what has been explained 
above, that there is in the negative judgment no copula at all, since 
the substantive verb in these judgments of non-perception has neither 
the meaning of a copula or copjuntion, nor of a negative copula or 
separation; it is here used in its other sense, the sense of existence. 
Its negative form means then absence of a given object on a given 
place, but not separation between two qualities or predication of a 

and others not; he wants to have a basis for denial. He says that incompatibility 
la something (cgirenn with the actnal nature of the contents of onr representations 
and their relation; and Bradley, who' follows Sigwart in this research, finds an 
explanation, p. ng, in a snlyectiTe « mental repulsion of qualities*, that is, a 
mental impenetrability which is but a metaphor from physical impenetrability. 
We Shall see that, according to the Indians, incompatibility always reposes, directly 
or iadiieetly, on dm law of Contradiction Ho other explanation is needed. 
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negative quality. A negative quality is but a differentiating quality, 
and all qualities are differentiating, there is not a single one vrbicb 
would not be differentiating and negative in that sense. The Buddhist 
theory concerning Negative Predicates will be discussed later on, as 
well as some other important problems, inseparable from the problem 
of Negation. They will be treated, and their Indian shape compared 
with the European one, in connection with the Law of Contradiction.^ 

c) Judgment and Ite-judgincnt. 

Many philosophers, as e. g. Bergson in France, Bradley and Bosan- 
quet in England, accepted Sigwart’s theory fullheartcdly, others, as 
e. g. Wundt, rejected it, others, as e. g. B. Erdmann, admitted it with 
important modifications. It is perhaps worth our while to mention 
here the attitude of Windelhand, because its Indian parallels are 
apt to throw some light on the problem itself. According to this 
theory* ovt.? iudfiment is double; it consists of a judgment and a 
re-judgment (Beurtheihmg). The second is a judgment about the first 
(ein Urtheil fiber ein VrtheU). Affirmation and Negation are coordina- 
ted and placed on the same footing. But they both belong to the 
re-judgment class They are not judgments. The judgment contains 
initially no decision, it is neither affirmative nor negative. Thus the 
indirect and subjective character which Sigwart’s theory ascribes to 
the negative judgment as its distinctive feature, is extended by Win- 
delband to affirmation and both these fundamental varieties of cogni- 
tion become again coordinated as being both seconda: v and indirect. 
Lotze calls the second step, which contains a decision >bout the vali- 
dity or unvalidity of the first, a secondary « by-thought » (Nehenge- 
danhe); B. f>dmann retains the term nre-judgmento {BeurtheUung), 

1 It is tlius clear that the Indian philosupbers were thoroughly aware of the 
doable function of the Babstantire verb. It is curious that the Tibetan tind Mongo- 
lian nations could nerer bad confused the two functions, becanoe their languagoa 
provide them with two quite diffeient words for their eipression. Tlie verbs yod 
and med in Tibetan ran never be confounded with the yin and min, the first pair 
meaning presence, resp. absence, the second pair meaning coqjunction and separa- 
tion. But in Europe the two meanings were always confounded. The first who has 
clearly and sharply described the distinction, is the French philosopher Laromi- 
gnihre, and all the acumen of men like Hobbes, James Mill and J. S. Mill 
was needed fully to bring out and illustrate the confusion. Cp. Grote, op. cit., 
p. 387. 

* W. Windelband, BeitrSge zur Lehre vom negativem Urtheil. Tubingen, 
1921. 
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but Brentano and Bergman prefer to call the first step simple presen- 
tation and reserve the term judgment for the second step. According 
to them the first step, when there as yet is neither affirmation nor 
negation, is no judgment at all. The real judgment is contained in 
the second step, which has been christened by Windelband as rejudg- 
ment,^ but is, according to them, the real judgment. The latter opinion 
fully agrees with some views expressed by Dharmakirti without in 
the least affecting his view of the negative judgment as an indirect 
cognition repelling an imagined affirmation. 

We have quoted above® his very characteristic utterance about 
the difference between the two steps in cognition, which correspond 
to two different faculties of the human mind. <• (Simple) sensation, 
says he, does not convince anybody; if it cognizes something, it does 
it in the way of a simple reflex, not as a judgment (na niScayena, 
kimtarhi^ taUpratibhasena). Only inasmuch {yatramle) as it is capable 
of producing a subsequent judgment (or decision), does it assume (the 
dignity of a real) source of cognition ». The subsequent judgment is 
really a second step in cognition, but the first step then contains no 
judgment at all. This fundamental distinction has however nothing to 
do with the division of judgments into affirmative and negative. Every 
judgment is a second step with regard to a simple reflex, or a simple 
presentation; but every negative judgment is a secondary-«stcp with 
regard to an attempted affirmation, which is baffled by it Windel- 
baud’s theory clearly appealrs as untenable, when we apply it to the 
perceptual judgment, the only real judgment. Indeed on the strength 
of this theory the judgment «this is a jar» would not contain neither 
affirmation, nor negation in itself. But a re-judgment, or second 
Judgment, comes, which tells us either that «it is true that there is 
here a jar>i, or that «it is false that there is here a jaro. This clearly 
leads to an infinite regress, it at the same time becomes an eloquent 
proof of the rightness of Sigwart’s and Dharmakirti’s theory. Windel- 
band admits ® that the question turns round a right definition of what 
a judgment is and that, if the opinion of Schuppe and others is 
taken in consideration,^the re-judgment will already be contained in 
the judgment, since according to this view, — which, we have seen, is 
also the Indian view, — there is no difference at all between concep- 

* Cp. the Indian theory aboat jilSnasya tat-prSmSnya$ya ea svaUutvam 
parataetvam mentioned above, p. 66. 

* Cp. above, p. 241. 

* Ibid., p. 181 . 
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tion and judgment. «The Existence already contained in the affirma- 
tion of every conception is not only a justified form of judgment, it 
is the purest and simplest fundamental type of every judgment 
in general ». Such is, we have seen, the Indian theory. "The traditional 
distinction between concept and judgment appears under these condi- 
tions as irrelevant for the task, which usually is assigned to logic, ^ viz., 
the task of establishing a normative system of the forms of thought. 
Tlie division is grammatical, not logical... Nothing else remains than 
to interpret every judgment as an existential one for the complex 
representation which is thought through it». According to the Indians, 
the real judgment is, however, not the existential, but the perceptual. 
Existence, i. e. Affirmation, is then contained in every judgment, not 
as its predicate, but as its necessary subject. If the real judgment is 
found in the synthesis, identification, objectivization and decision 
contained in the simple pattern «this is a jar», we shall have the 
Indian thcoi^. 

Windelband likewise comes very near to the other chief point of 
the Indian theory of judgment, the point which concerns the inferential 
Judgment and the categories of llelation expressed in it.* «The 
existence, which is understood in the judgment „the rose is a flower“, 
says he, is quite different from the existence, which is contained in 
the judgment „lightning produces thunder“». If we change these both 
examples into Dliarmakirti’s «the .<imiiapa is a tree» and « smoke i? 
produced by firci>, we will see that ’\\iudelbaDd makes here an approach 
to the fundamintal and exhaustive division of all relations into those 
founded on Identity and on Causation. Since in the i . opositionn the 
SimSapa is a tree» there are two concepts, there also are included in 
it two perceptual judgments «tbis is a MmSapau and «this is a tree». 
A similar opinion is expressed by Sigwart® with regard to Kant’s 
example «a learned man is not unlearned », in which he also distin- 
guishes two perceptual judgments «x is learned" and «xis unlearned".' 


1 Ibid., p. 182. 

s Cp. Ibid., p. 183 -184. 

3 Op. cit., I. 196. 

4 In this connection we may perhaps venture an explanation of what lies at 
the bottom of Windelband’s somewhat strange theory of « re- judgment#. The 
judgment with two concepts, which is usually regarded as the pattern of all judg- 
ments, does uot indeed contain any element asserting the reality of the synthesis. 
E. g., the judgment ((the rose is a flower# is a judgment of concomitance or major 
premise, which only affirms consistency or congruence of two concepts. Their reality 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LAW OF CONTRADICTION. 

§ 1. The Origin of Contradiction. 

The origin of every judgment and of every conception, as they 
arc understood in Buddhist logic, lies, we have seon,^ in an act of 
running through ^ a manifold of undetermined intuition and in faste- 
ning ‘ upon one point of that manifold, a point with regard to which 
the rest will be divided in two, usually unequal parts. On the one 
side we shall have the comparatively limited number of similar things, 
on the other the illimitcd, or less limited, number of the dissimilar 
ones. 'The similar will be << other » than the dissimilar and the dissimilar 
will be " other » than the similar; both parts mutually represent the 
absence of each the other, without any intermediate member.* Every 
conscious thought or cognition thus represents a dichotomy. The 
active part of consciousness, its spontaueity in cognition begins with 
an act of dichotomy. As soon as our intellectual eye begins 
to glimmer, our thought is already beset with contradiction. 
The moment our thought has stopped running and has fixctlf upon an 
external point, so as to be able internally to produce the judgment 
i<this is blue», at that mdment we have separated the universe of 
discourse into tw'O unequal halves, the limited part of the blue and the 
less limited part of the non-blue. The definite thougt of the blue is 
nothing more than tbe definite exclusion of the non-blue; it is the fixa- 
tion of a point of demarcation, which has nothing blue in itself, but with 


is indeed aftiruied ia s second step, in tbe minor premise, « this is a rose » and, 
consequently, a ttnwer. This minor premise appears as s kind of re-judgment con- 
cerning the reality, or truth, of the synthesis suggested in tbe mqjor premise. The 
confusion between inference and judgment regarding tbe major premise has led to 
a confusion regarding the re-judgment contained in the minor premise. At the 
bottom of the re-judgment we find a function analogous to a minor premise. That 
is why Windelband’s theory Appears so strange when it is applied to tbe perceptual 
or real judgment After haring said «this is a jars there is no need to repeat it 
in the re-jndgment «it is true that, this is a jars. 

I Cp. above, p. 209 £f. 

* vitarka, 

S tieara. 

4 tytiya^altdra-obhava. 
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regard to which we shall have on one side the blue and on the other 
side the non-blue. Just so in cognizing something as the object «fire», 
we at the same time think •< this here is fire » and « that there is not fire », 
there is nothing intermediate. That the two parts are merely relative 
is clearly seen from the fact that a double negation is equal to affirma- 
tion; the not non-fire is the fire, because the fire is not the non-fire. 
When the two parts more or less hold the balance under the same 
determinable, it becomes indifferent what part will be expressed positi- 
vely and what negatively, as, e. g., hot and cold, light and dark, per- 
manent and impermanent, or non-impermanent and impermanent. But 
in the majority of cases the similar part is that part of the couple, to 
which we attend more than to the other and which we express positively, 
the correlative part is then expressed negatively. Thus to think actively, 
to think constructively, means to think dichotomizingly. The terms 
((Construction))^ and ((dichotomy)),^ in their application to thought, 
are synonymous and embrace every act of consciousness, except its 
purely pa^sivv part, the pure sensation. Conception, image, represen- 
tation, presentation,, judgment and inference will be comprised under 
dichotomy, as thought-construction or productive imagination. It will 
be opposed to pure sensation. 

Now the law of Contradiction is nothing but the expression of 
the fact that all cognition is dichotomizing and relative. We can 
actively cognize or determine a thing only by opposing it 
to what it is not. 

The negative part of the couple consists of the negation, or non- 
existence, of the positive part, and this negation in i^ turn consists 
either of something merely » other)), or of something opposed to it. 
Non-existence is thus the general conception: otherness and contra- 
diction are subordinated to it. ((The different and the contrary, says 
Dharmottara,^ cannot be conceived so long as the non-existence of 
the similar is not realized. Therefore otherness and opposition are 
realized as representing the negation of the similar, because such is 
the import of these otherness and opposition. Negation is conceived 
as the absence of the similar directly, otherness and opposition are 
conceived as the absence of the similar indirectly)). The dissimilar 
class in regard of fire will embrace 1, the simple absence of firq, 
2) the presence of something else instead of fire, and 3) the presence of 

1 Jcalpana=€kikararia. 

8 vtkalpa=:dvaidhikarana. 

8 NBT., p. 2t. G; transl., p^>50. 

StelMrUtoky, 1 
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somethiDg incompatible with fire and actively opposed to it. The diffe- 
rent and incompatible presuppose the idea of simple absence. 

The incompatibility or opposition is of a double kind. It is 
either efficient, agressive repugnancy of two things that cannot coexist 
without collision, as the hot and the cold; or it is the simple logical 
opposition of two things, of which the one is the « complete » nega- 
tion of the other, as the blue and the non-blue. This is contradiction, 
it is logical, it is Antiphasis. ^ 

§ 2. Logical Contradiotiob. 

All and every thing in the Universe, whether real or only imagined, 
is subject to the law of << otherness », owing to which it is what it is, 
viz. it is different, or separate from all other things of the universe. 
This law could also be called the law of Identity, since it determines 
that the object is what it is, it is identical with itself. But accor- 
ding to the Buddhists there are altogotlier no identical real things. 
A thing is not the same at different moments or in different placc.s. 
Every variation of time and place makes the thing «another» thing. 
«If the blue, says §antirak.sita, were a pervasive reality», i. e. a 
reality everywhere identical with itself, « there would be no limit 
assignable for identification, since similarity is found everywhere, the 
„all“ would become the „ whole", the universe would become the One- 
without-the-Secondii.® Therefore every thing in the universe is separate,® 
every thing is strictly real by itself, every ultimate reality is a Thing- 
in-Itself. Identity means Identity of Indiscernibles, things are identical 
or similar only as far as we do not discern their differences.* The 
law, according to which two things nare forbidden to be one thing »,® 
is the law of ('ontradiction. Ultimate reality is, in Buddhist philosophy, 
the reality of a point-instant; real or ultimate causality is the efficiency 
of a point-instant: just so ultimate diversity is the diversity of the 
Things-in-Themselves. 

However, this ideal law of Contradiction is of no avail for the 
practical requirements of our life, it cannot serve us in forming con- 


* iakiantko virodhah. 

* TS., p. 493. 3— 4,’cp. TSP., p. 49.3, 19 ff. 

* *artow prthnk. 

4 bhedagrahat, 

* ttifiddha-ekatva., cp. NBT., p. 70. 19; transl., p. 197. 
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cepts and and in guiding our purposive actions, «Any pair of objects, 
says Dharmottara,^ unavoidably include mutually the one the negation 
of the other)), and he continues: «But what is it that we can conceive 
as non-e\istent in something else? Something distinct. Not something 
illimited, as, e. g., the fact of being a point-instant (of ultimate reality). 
Since the very essence of all existent objects, of patches of blue and 
other (coloured surfaces) consists of point-instants (of ultimate, pure 
reality, to which they are referred), therefore this fact has no limit. 
By a contrast with (mere) point-instants, nothing (definite) can be 
apprehended)). Here the Buddhist is saved from the iudefinitencss of 
the infinite judgment, or the illimited conception, by his tlicory of 
Negation. «Why indeed, asks Dharmottara, should this non-existence 
be illimited?)) In so far as it has the definite shape of the repudiated 
object, whose presence has been imagined, it is not illimited. It is an 
imagined, concrete case of non-existence and therefore wdien we in a 
negative judgment distinctly cognize the absence of a definite thing 
on some Jeliuiie place, we cogni/(‘ it not in the shape of an illimited 
non-existence, but in a definite form, whether this foim has been 
actually experienced as only imagined. 

Dharmakirti defines the law of Contradiction as that feature of 
each thing, whether real or imagined, owing to which everything 
presents itself in couples of two pails, of which the one is the complete 
negation of the other. «There is contradiction,*^ says he, in a couple 
whose essence is posited in a complete mutual exclusion, 
as, c. g., existence and non-existence ». Complete® mutual exclusion 
means mutual exclusion without anything intennedij^e. From the 
ontological point of view the mutual opposition will be ^ ailed existence* 
and non-existence, from the logical standpoint it will be affirmation 
and negation of one and the same thing. Viewed dynamically, it can 
be characterized as mutual repulsion, \iewed statically it will be posi- 
tion and opposition; as a relation it is a symmetrical relation or corre- 
lation, a relation in which the one fact is relate I to the other just in 
the siime way as vice versa the latter to the foiiner. It is not only a 
mutual reciprocated relation, it is complete recipT*«’'',ation. There is, 
says Santisaksita, on the one part not the slightest bit of w^hat 
there is on the other Therefore this h : may also be called the law 

1 IMl. 

> NU., p. G0.20; tranfil. 192 (cr complete >» must be added)*. 

8 jiari hara ^pan-tyaga = atyanta-tyaga 7=- trtiya-pialara^ahhava. 

4 TSP, p. 1. G, cp. 486. 20, 
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of Excluded Middle or of an Excluded Third Part,^ since there are 
only two parts between which the respective whole is divided. It may 
also be called the law of Double Negation, since the one part is the 
negation of the other just in the same degree in which the latter is 
the negation of the former. If A is related to a non-A just in the 
same way in which a non-A is I'olatcd to A, it is clear that the nega- 
tion of a non-A will he equal to A. If there is in the blue nothing 
more than its opposition to the non-blue, it is clear that the oppo- 
sition to the non-blue will be nothing else than the blue itself. Since all 
things arc relative, every thing, except the ultimate reality of the 
point-in^stant, is uothing but the counterpart of its own negation. The 
Indian Realists are perhaps in the right when they maintain that 
every thing consists of existence and non-existence, but they are wrong 
in hyposta sizing both existence and non-existence and forgetting that 
these are only mental superstructures upon an clement of genuine 
reality, which alone is absolute and non relative. The supei’structures 
are erected by our productive imagination operating upon the dicho- 
tomizing principle. Right are also partly the Madhyamikas and Vedau- 
tius which represent the opposite view, viz., that every thing is rela- 
tive and therefore unreal, «just as the short and the long», the short 
being nothing o^er and above the negation of the long and vice versa. 
But they again arc wrong in- denying the reality of the point-instant 
underlying every relative thought-construction. The criticaTtheory of 
the Sautrantika-Yogacuia b9hool alone escapes to the defects of both 
extroiuilies in maintaining an imagined phenomenal world constructed 
by our productive imagination upon a foundation of transcendental 
reality. 


§ 3. Di'Namical Opposii’iox. 

The chaiacter of complete mutual exclusion or mutual repulsion 
can be ascribed to the contradictory parts of a couple only metapho- 
rically. They can peacefully exist in close contiguity without interfer- 
ring with the existence of one another, without the one encroaching 
upon the territory occupied by the other. It is a Idgical, but not a 
real mutual repulsion. 

There is, however, a variety of contradiction which, in addition 
to being logical, is moreover real or dynamical. The diametrically 
opposed parts are not only the one the negation of the other logically. 


1 irttfa-pnxkara-abhSta, TSP., p. 800. 
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they are moreover the one the militant adversary of the other. Properly 
speaking it is not at all a case of logical contradiction as Antiphasis; 
it can be called Gontrapugnatiug Causality. In such cases both the 
opposed parts are mutually endeavouring to oust one another out of 
their mutual positions. Light and darkness are the one the complete 
negation of the other, and vice verta. In this respect there is between 
them a logical relation of contradiction. Light is the complete negation 
of darkness and darkness is nothing but the complete negation of 
light. However, they cannot peacefully coexist in close contiguity, as 
the blue and the non-blue. There is a constant warfare between them, 
the one Avill be constantly striving to occupy the territory of the 
other. Dharmakirti gives the following definition of this kind of con- 
tradiction.^ «'If a phenomenon is produced by the totality of 
its causes (and therefore) endures, but (suddenly) disappears 
on the approach of another phenomenon, there is between 
both these phenomena a (real) opposition, as, for instance, 
between cold and hot». In this definition what calls our attention, 
first of all, is the mention of the « totality of causes of the opposed 
phenomenon •>. Is the cold, which in some junctures invariably precedes 
heat, the cause or one of the causes of that heat? Is the light, which 
in some junctures invariably follows on darkness, the effect of that 
dai’knoss? Is the invariably preceding night the cause or one of the 
causes producing the invariably following day? These are the questions 
which always perplexed philosophers. The Buddhist answer is to the 
affinnative. We have examined the Buddhist theory of causation. 
According to this theory, every point of genuine reali'v, is arising in 
functional dependence on a sum-total of preceding fa- tors, which all 
arc its causes. In this totality not only positive magnitudes are aiTayed, 
but negati\ c magnitudes are also included, those that do not prevent 
the following phenomenon to appear.® If a break in the totality of the 
causes of a phenomenon supervenes and one of the factors that did not 
prevent its appearance is curtailed, that phenomenon vanishes and the 
break in the totality of its causes becomes the cause, or one of the 
causes, of the following phenomenon. In this sense the following light is 
produced by the preceding dai-kness, it is produced by the deficiency in 
the causes sustaining the existence of th*' preceding darkness. In these 
cases the preceding part is the cause, or one of the causes, producing 


1 NBT., p. 63. 3; transl , p. 187. 
s Cp. above, p. 129. 
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tbe following part. If one part is opposed to the other, it is at 
the same time « doing something »^, it indirectly partakes in its pro- 
duction. 

Nor is the contradiction in all the cases of efficient repugnancy 
complete. Light is the complete contradiction of non-light. There is 
nothing intermediate between light and non-light. The law of the 
Excluded Middle fully applies. But between light and rlar knesa considered 
as real phenomena there is always something in the middle. Even if the 
change is quite abrupt, even if light appears all of a sudden, on the very 
place ‘ where the moment before there reigned absolute darkness, 
nevertheless there is at least one intermediate moment of twilight. 
The change, if it is produced as quickly as possible, requires never- 
theless at least three moments: the ultimate moment of darkness, the 
initial moment of light and at least one moment between them, for 
the change to take place. 

If the opposition is not complete as regards time, neither is it 
complete as regards space. When a light is produced in a large room 
darkness is completely annihilated only in that part of it, which is 
nearest to the lamp.® In the remaining part there is either twilight 
or darkness. Light is produced only as far as the efficient forces pro- 
ducing it are capable of doing it. 

This is quite different in the case of a logical opposition between 
light and non-light. This opposition is complete, there is no twilight 
between light and non-light, twilight is included in the non-light. 
Neither is this opposition affected by the conditions of space. Light 
is the repudiation of non-light everywhere and always. The relation 
of opposition between light and non-light is characterized by logical 
necessity, which is not the case as regards the relation between light 
and darkness as real phenomena. 

Such is also the meaning of the quarrel relating to the indifferent 
feeling. The Ilinayana maintained that between pleasure and pain 
there is the indifferent feeling in the middle. But the logicians answered 
that the indifferent feeling, since it is not pleasure, must be reckoned 
as belonging to the category of pain,® since there are only two mutually 

1 itmet(.£ara, cp. NBT., p. 68. 9; cp. TSP., p. 167. 7 — altupett-ltaro virodhH 
the mceniug ig that the given point-instant is efficient as a cause, but not as oppo- 
sition or contradiction, since the contradiction is constructed by the intellect. 

* NBT., p. 68. 19 ff.; transl., p. 189. 

• Ibid., p. 68. 16; transl., p. 189. 
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exclusive parts, pleasure and displeasure, the desired and the undesired. 
The Realists objected that if the indifferent feeling must be referred 
to pain, because it is not pleasure, it could be as well referred to 
pleasure because it is not pain. The quarrel is solved by pointing to 
the fact that there are two oppositions between pleasure and pain, 
the one logical without a middle term, the other realwith atransi- 
tion part. 

But if the relation of this kind of contradiction reduces thus to a 
case of causality, is it not a misnomer to call it contradiction, is it 
not causality simple? This seems to have been the opinion of the early 
VaiSesikas, who characterized the relation of contradiction understood 
as efficient opposition as a relation of the « killer to the killed »;^ a 
natural aversion between two things, as e. g. the natural irreconcilable 
enmity of the ichneumon and the snake. The Buddhists did not object 
to the characteristic of the relation of efficient opposition as a relation 
between « something stopping and something stopped »,* but with the 
reservation tnat the stopping and the stopped were « durations ».* 
Hence the definition of that variety of contradiction, which consists 
in efficient opposition, includes the characteristic that the disappearing 
phenomenon must possess duration. This equally applies to the 
superseding phenomenon, it also must have duration. The causal rela- 
tion in the sense of Dependent Origination obtains between the disap- 
pearing phenomenon, which had some duration and the superseding or 
the opposed phenomenon, which likewise endures for some time. It is 
metaphorical causation, not real causation, since, as we have seen, real 
causation is only that, which exists between efficient jioint-instants. 
The last moment of the scries called darkness is the cause, in the 
sense of dependent origination, of the first moment of the serie8''called 
light. But light and darkness are not mere moments, they become 
what they are, the phenomena of light and darkness, only when they 
have endured for some moments, lliis is consequently the difference 
between efficient opposition and real causation: real caucation, just as 
real ejiistence, belongs to single moments only, whereas efficient oppo- 
sition is between one assemblage of moments and another assemblage; 
it is constructed just as the assemblages themselves are constructed 
by our intellect. In other words, the re'r tion of efficient opposition 
is not an ultimate fact, it does not belong to the Things-in-Themselves, 


r ghSiya-gkaUika-bhava, cp. YS., III. 1. 11. 
s tlivartya-MvartakaAihava. 
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but only to constructed phenomena. That the logical law of contrar 
diction does not apply to the Things-in-Themselves, has already been 
pointed out, it is moreover evident from its characteristic as logical, 
for logic is thought and thought is imagination, not ultimate reality. 

It appears from the words of Dharmottara,^ that there was a quairel 
among Buddhist logicians on the problem as to whether the relation 
of efficient opposition was real or merely logical, whether it was 
transcendentally real or only phenomenal. The problem is solved by 
Dharmottara in that sense, that just as there are two kinds of causality, 
the one transcendental and real, obtaining between point-instants, the 
other, being a category, metaphorical, obtaining between phenomena; 
just so there are two kinds of efficient opposition. But the one 
obtaining between point-instants is causation simply, and causation 
is not contradiction. Kamalasila explains* the point in the follo- 
wing manner: «Somer entities there are which are causes of curtail- 
ment in regard of other entities. They achieve it that the run of 
those point-instants (which constitute those entities) gradually becomes 
lower and feebler. E. g., fire in respect of cold. But other entities 
are not so, they are not causes of shrinkage, as, for instance, the 
same fire in regard of the smoke (produced by it). Now, although 
there is a relation of (.mere) causality between the just mentioned 
counter-parts, between entities producing shrinkage and tliis shrinking; 
but common humanity, their faculty of vision being obscured 
by the darkness of ignorance, wrongly assume here a rela- 
tion of contradiction, tit is opposition). Ihis opposition appears 
in various forms, e. g., the cold is opposed by fire, the flame of a 
lamp is opposed by the wind, darkness is opposed by light, etc. In 
Ultimate Reality there is however no relation of opposition between 
entities (as Things-in Themselves)... That is the reason why the Master 
(Dharmakirti) has delivered himself in the following way:® «When 
one fact has duration as long as the sum-total of its causes remains 
unimpaired, and it then shrinks as soon as another fact (being oppo- 
sed to it) appears; it follows that both are (dynamically) opposed, 
(just as the sensations of heat and of cold). (The Master says) „ their 
opposition follows", 4hat means it is constructed (by our intellect) 
it is not ultimately real**. 


1 NBT., p. 69. 11 ff. tnuiBl., p. 192. 
a TPS., p. 166. 27 ff. 
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§ 4. Law op Othernesb. 

The law of Otherness is a dependent law, dependent on the law 
of Contradiction. Indeed the blue and the non-blue are contradictory, 
because they mutually represent the one the complete negation of the 
other. But the blue and the yellow arc also contradictory, because 
the yellow is a part of the non-blue. Therefore they arc only partially 
contradictory, i. e., they are merely « other » with regard to one ano- 
ther. Thus the blue and the non-blue are contradictory directly, the 
blue and the yellow are contradictory indirectly, because the yellow 
is necessarily non-blue, »it cannot escape from being non-blue )>.^ Just 
as we arrive at the negative judgment n there is no jar on this place », 
after having hypothetically imagined its presence on this place and 
after having repudiated that suggestion, just so do we decide that 
the blue is not the yellow, after having hypothetically assumed the 
presence ~f l!i< blue on the yellow patch and having repelled that 
imagined presence. This is especially clearly elicited when two hardly 
discernible shades of colour are compared. They must be confronted 
and the one imagined on the place of the other and then declared to 
be either different, if their difference is discernible, or identical, if 
their difference is undiscernible. A difference there will always be, it 
may be infinitesimal. Identity is only the limit of difference, it is an 
••identity of indi.scerniblesu. If an object is invisible by its essence, 
if its essence is such never to be visible, nevertheless it can be decla- 
red to be •• other », i. e. its presence can bo denied, oulv after having 
imputed to it a visible presence on a given place. Whi <1 in darkness 
seeing standing before us an upright and long object we cannot decide 
whether it is a post or a man, we arrive at a decision only after Saving 
for a moment imagined the presence of the denied object We then 
pronounce internally the judgment: ••it is a post, it is not a man». 
We have already quoted Dharmottara dn this point He maintains that 
••Affirmation and Negation (or presence and absence) are in direct 
contradiction, but two members of a couple of objects are contradictory 
(or exclusive of one another) as far as they mutually necessarily 
include the one the negation of the ot^er. Now what is the object 
whose negation is necessarily included in the other part (of the 
couple)? It is an object having a definite (representable) shape, not 
something indefinite (or illimited), as for instance Instantaneousness. 


1 NET., p. 70. 3. 
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For InstantaneounesB (we have seen) is the very essence of every (real 
thing, of every ultimate reality, underlying) a patch of blue or any 
other (real object). Therefore by the exclusion (of sudi an illimited 
thing as existence in general) nothing representable can be cognized ». 
Dharmottara intends to say that by contrasting a thing with such an 
all-embracing character as Existence in general nothing definite can 
be cognized. Cognition is contrasting of a definite thing with an other 
definite thing, not with something illimited. nBut then, continues 
Dharmottara,^ is it not that negation (or non-existence) is something 
by itself (quite) indefinite?)' (i. e. the non-A is illimited)? and answers: 
Mwhy should it be necessarily indefinite? (why should non-A be shapeless?) 
Inasmuch as Negation (as we understand it) is the negation of an 
imagined presence, it is an imagined absence which has a definite 
shape as far as it is limited by the definite form of a (definite) real 
object)). Thus Dharmottara maintains that by illimited negation, just 
as by .illimited existence, nothing really can be cognized. The essence 
of knowledge is limitation, the law of contradiction is a fundamental 
law of thought, which says that our thought cannot operate otherwise 
than by dichotomizing, in every case of existence, in two imagined 
parts, which represent mutually the complete negation of one another. 
The law «of Efficient Opposition)) and the law of « Otherness '< are 
dependent laws, direct consequences of the law of Contradiction. 


§ 5, Diffebent formulations of the Laws of 
Contradiction and Otherness. 

The great importance of the manner in which the Buddhists viewed 
the laws of Contradiction and Otherness for their ontology has already 
been indicated.-^ It is one of their chief arguments in establishing the 
theory of Instantaneous Being. In their endless controversies with 
their adversaries, the brahmanic schools, the Buddhists appeal to 
their law of Contradiction almost on every step. It is generally de- 
signated as the law ^ Contradictory Predication,* under which name 
all its different aspects, such as Efficient Opposition,* Logical Anti- 


1 Cp. above, p. 103 and 403. 
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phasis,^ laws of Otherness,* of Identity* and of Exdaded Middle,* are 
commonly understood. It is usually expressed in the conditional pro- 
position. « What is beset with contradictory qualities is manifold, as cold 
and heat».* The real meaning of this proposition, which seems at first 
to be a truism, is not that two things are different things, but if one 
thing, or what is supposed to represent a unity, possesses two contra- 
dictory qualities, it is really not one thing, but two things. This brings 
us to the formulation that one thing cannot possess two contradictory 
qualities at once. If we substitute for «two contradictory qualities » 
the presence and the absence of the same quality, we shall have the 
Aristotelian formula "it is impossible that the same at once appertains 
and does not appertain* to the same and in the same respect ». However 
this meaning is quite different from the meaning which the Buddhists 
put into their formula. According to Aristotle, the same can appertain 
and not appertain to the same at different times and in different 
respects, or the same thing can possess two contradictory qualities at 
different times; the thing may be cold at one moment and become 
hot in another.^ According" to the Buddhists a thing can never possess 
two contradictory qualities. If it seems to possess them, it is not 
really the same thing, but there are two altogether different things, 
the cold thing and the hot thing. The position of the Buddhists could 
not be anything else. When a thing is composed of a permanent stuff 
and its changing qualities, the qualities can change and the thing 
will remain identical. But if the stuff is altogether absent and the 
thing consists of mere passing qualities, every change of the quality 
will be a change of the thing. We have seen from the analysis of the 
law of Contradiction that mere « otherness » is includ.-d in contradiction. 
If the yellow is merely different from the blue and not contradictory 
to it, it nevertheless is contradictory, because the yellow is included in 
the non-blue and every non-blue is contradictory to the blue. There- 
fore to possess contradictory qualities means simply to be different. 

1 paratpara-panhara. 

s anyatm (— nisuidha-ekatra)-virodha. 

> ekatmvdiatva-virodka. 

* trtiya~prakSra-abhdva. 

5 Cp. SDS., p. 24. 

« uitapyei. 

* We find the same example in the fragments of Heracleitus, hut there it 
means (or is supposed to have meant) that the hot and the cold coexist or are coim- 
plied in the same thing. It is adduced as au instance against the law of tontra- 
dictiou. 
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A thing possessing tvo different qualities not included the one in the 
other, is therefore not one thing, but represents two separate things. 

Another slightly different formulation says: nfrom union with a 
contradictory quality the thing becomes other».^ That is, a thing 
looses its identity or becomes another thing, if it combines with in- 
compatible qualities And what are incompatible qualities? They are 
time, space and essence (sensible qualities etc.). If a thing exists at 
one time, it is contradictory to assume that it exists at another time 
or moment. If it exists in one place, it is contradictory to assume 
its existence in another place or another point. If the thing has one 
content or essence, it is contradictory to assume that it is the same 
as an « other » object with a different content. What is blue itself can 
never be made un-blue, a thousand of skilled men cannot change the 
blue itself into the non-blue. This, of course, does not mean that the 
colour of a thing cannot be changed in common life, but it means that 
the blue itself cannot be the nun-blue. The identity of the blue is not 
something existing by itself, it is constructc'd on the Imsis of its con- 
tradiction to the non-blue. The law of contradiction destroys the 
reality of the blue and at the same time it constructs its ideality on 
the basis of its opposition to the non-blue. 

Still another formulation, or proof, of the law of Cqptradiction 
comes from the following argument.® Whatsoever nis cleared off <> ® 
must be also « cleared up»^ and it is cleared up exactly in the measure 
in which it is cleared off. E. g., a ruby is cleared up, i. e. definitely 
represented, as soon as it is cleared off, i. e. opposed to the non- 
rubies, topazes etc., and it is cleared up exactly in the measure in 
which it is cleared off. The contents of the representation, or of the 
concept, of the niby will be definite exactly to the extent as it will be 
opposed to the non-nxbies; and exactly in dependence on the proper- 
ties included in the non-rubies. However this rule refers also to the 
time and space conditions of the ruby. For the ruby consists merely 
of certain time, space and sense-data conditions. The time of the ruby 
will be settled by the exclusion of all other times, i. e. all other moments 
except the given one.^And so also its space condition. It will thus be 
reduced to a point instant of ultimate reality, to the Hoc Aliguid, 
which will have no duration and will disappear as soon as it appears. 

1 NBT , p. 4. 2; transl., p. 8. 

• NBT., p. 60. 22 IT. and Tatp., p. 92. 16 ff. 

• parieehitina = mai^-jfar-ehad-pa^ 

• vyameekinna s yfftu^-ehai-pa. 
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Thus the Buddhist law of Contradiction safeguards, to a certain extent^ 
the identity of the ruby, it safeguards its ideal identity as a phenome- 
non, but only at the cost of destroying its real identity, as a Thing- 
in-ltself. 

There are however qualifications and concepts which, although being 
mutually « other », are not contradictory, as, e. g., the blue and the 
lotus, or, more exactly, the « blueness*) and the nlotusness** of a 
given point. They arc not incompatible, their compresenre in the same 
thing is not contradictory. They are, according to Buddhist termino- 
logy, identical. This part of the Buddhist doctrine will be examined 
in the sequel. 

§ (5. Other Indian schools on Contradiction. 

The law of Contradiction in India is, under the name of a Law of 
Contradi* toiy Predication,'^ a specifically Buddhistic law. Not that 
the other schools denied or neglected this fibest known and most for- 
cible** among all the fundamental laws of thought, but they seem to 
have regarded it as something self-e\ident and not calling for explana- 
tions, until the jiroblem was tackled by the IJuddhists. 

The Ai)horisms of the Vaise§ika .system contain a doctrine of con- 
tradiction as a real relation between real facts, which are connected 
with one another by the tic of opposition.* It is real or dynamical 
opposition, ton-sidered apparently as a variety of Causation. There is 
no mention of logical contradiction ev"n in the genuine logiqal part 
of that susfem. The contradictory logical reason, w- have seen, is 
introduced in that system as a .special logical fallacy under Buddhist 
influence.® The Aphori.sms of the Nyaya system, on tlie contrary, neglect 
contradiction as a relation between real facts, but contain a doctrine 
of a logical fallacy called the contradicting reason.* Such a reason 
is a reason which destroys the thesis of the respondent. It is 
a cpnti adiction of two judgments, the one denying what the other 
affirms. 

The Sankhya system also contained the relation of contradiction, 
or opposition, among the varieties of ’•elation between real facts,® it 

1 viruddUci-dfKt rma~snmsarga. 

8 V. S., III. 1. 10~12.‘ 

8 Cp. above, p. 349. 

4 NS., 1. 2. G. 

5 Cp. Tatp., p. 131. 27. 
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was in this respect on the same level with the Vai§e$ika system. We 
would have expected that the Sankhyas, since they were the allies of 
the Buddhists in their fight against the Category of Inherence,^ could 
have, to a certain extent, shared in their theory of Contradictory Qua- 
lification, but we find in their survived records no traces of such a 
logical theory. 

For the Buddhists, we have seen,^ the law of Contradiction affords 
one of their prinicipai arguments in favour of their theory of Instan- 
taneous Being. If a reality cannot include incompatible, mutually 
exclusive moments of time and mutually exclusive points of space, 
it is then reduced to a single point-instant. As an answer to this 
argument the Naiyayikas produced their own definition of the law 
of Contradiction.^ It is the following one: «That is the meaning of 
contradiction that two things cannot coexist together at the same 
place and at the same time». It is not different in principle from the 
formulation that «one and the same feature cannot both appertain 
and not appertain to the same thing at the same time», or the for- 
mula that «in the same place the thing cannot at the same time exist 
and non-exist». Since existence and non-existence are for the Realist 
both equally real as objects, their simultaneous presence in the same 
place and at the same time is impossible. This formulation is based 
on the principle that it is in general impossible for two different phy- 
sical things to occupy at once the same place. The logical principle 
of contradiction is thus founded on the physical principle of the impe- 
netrability of Matter. Dharmottara remarks^ that this would not be 
the right formulation even for that law of dynamical repugnancy, which 
is but a dependent part of the law of Contradiction, a part which has 
only a comparatively restricted scope of application. All atoms, he 
says,'* possess that common feature that they cannot occupy the same 
place, i. e. that the one cannot occupy the place where the other simul- 
taneously resides. But this is not enough. Efficient opposition consists 
in this, that the « duration » of one thing on a definite place is coun- 
teracted, or efficiently opposed by the duration of another thing, which 
endeavours to disloge me former out of its position and to occupy its 
place. 

» TStp., p. 181, 16. 

■ Op. above, p. 108 ft 

S Cp Jayanta, p. 60 

* NBT., p. 69. 6 ff. 
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A separate position in regard of the law of Contradiction has been 
taken by the Jainas apparently at a very early date. They flatly deny 
the law of Contradiction. At the time when the battle raged between 
the founders of Buddhism and the Sankhyas, when the latter mainta- 
ined that oeverything is eternal », because Matter is eternal, and the 
former rejoined that '(everything is non-eternal », because Matter is a 
fiction, the Jainas opposed both parties by maintaining that ((every- 
thing is eternal and non-etemal simultaneously ». According to this 
theory you could neither wholly affirm, nor wholly deny any attribute 
of its subject. Both affirmation and denial were untrue. The real rela- 
tion was something half way between affirmation and denial. Like the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras in (ireece, this denial seems directed much 
more against the law of Excluded Middle, than against the Uw of 
Conti adiction. However in the problem of Universals and Particulars 
the Jainas adopted an attitude of a direct challci^e to the law of Con- 
tradictiou * They maintatned that the concrete object was a particula- 
rized universal, a universal and a particular at the same time. Such 
is also the attitude of one of the earliest Buddhists sects, the sect of 
the Vatsiputrlyas. They were averse to the Hinayana principle, which, 
denying the Soul, maintained the existence of only detached separate 
Elements of a Personality, the Elements holding together exclusively 
by the causal laws of their concerted appearance. They maintained 
that the Personality, which consist of those Elements, was something 
half way real, it was, they maintained, something existing and non- 
existing at the same time.* 

On the neglect of the law of Contradiction by the nunistic Madhy- 
amikas and Vedantins some remarks will be made in the sequel. 
From what has been expounded in this chapter it is already plain that 
the law of Contradiction does not extend its sway beyond the field of 
Experience, over the realm of the Things-in-Themselves. Although 
Dharmottara says that all objects, whether real or unreal, are subjected 
to the law of Contradiction,* but he in this context alludes to the 
conditioned reality of dynamical opposition. The cold and the hot are 
both real, because they refer to two point-instants, they are not 
two point-instants themselves. This kii ' of opposition, since it afiects 
only objects having ((duration**, cannot be extended to the Things-in- 


1 TS. and TSP., p. 555. 5 ff; cp. j^loJtav., SOnyav., 219. 

* Cp. AK., IX and my Soul Theory of the Buddhists. 
» NBT., p. 70. 22. 
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Themselves, which are objects without any duration. In absolute Rea> 
lity there can be no Contradiction since here the contradictory parts 
coalesce. 


§ 7. Some European Parallels. 

Sigwart gives vent to his despair of the terms Identity, Opposi- 
tion and Contradiction. « These terms », says he,^ «have become unser- 
viceable in philosophy, since quite a Babylonian confusion of language 
reigns in their application ». The practical Englishman J. N. Keynes, 
we have seen, advises us not to touch on the subject of Negation, 
since «any attempt to explain it is apt to obscure rather than to illu- 
mine ».* However, this hopeless condition does not deter us, but rather 
encourages us, in the attempt of a comparison with Indian views, in 
the expectation that the contrast may possibly contribute to some 
illumination rather than to an obscuration of the subject. 

a) The Law of Excluded Middle. 

To the three fundamental Laws of Thought of our modern 
European logic, the laws of Identity, Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle, we find corresponding on the Indian side only the single law 
of Contradiction, called the Principle of « Uniting Contradicibry Predi- 
cates ».^ This condition falls in line with the view of Aristotle who 
singled out the law of Contradiction alone as the Principle (dpxnX 
«the most forcible and best known » principle, of all human thought.* 
The two oth^r laws are for him nothing more than its consequences or 
aspects. The law of Contradiction is indeed nothing but a law of Excluded 
Middle, because dvr/^paot; is characterized and distinguished from mere 
opposition just by the fact of the absence of anything between two contra- 
dictory opposites. ((Contradiction, says Dharmakirti,® is complete 
mutual exclusionu.* ((Completed exclusion is just exclusion of every- 
thing in the middle. Aristotle says the same: (( there is nothing in the mid- 
dle of the opposite parts of a contrarlictiono.'' Every cognition, we have 


1 LogikS, I, p. 167—168; cp. I, p. 108. 

• Formal Logic^, p. 120. 

* vfrHddfta-dfcrtrma-aomaarflrf = virodha. 

* Cp. Sigwart, op. cit., I. 191. 

» NBT., p. 69. 21; tranal., p. 193. 

• ponspara-pari-hara —paH-ty^a, ibid.; pari = complete. 

7 Meteph. 1,7, 1067 a 88 -t’ xfiiv S’dvTiKtipiivcov dvTcfaaco); pitv oux Jett ptitafv. 
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seen, is the cognition of a point of reality lying among things similar 
and distinguished from things dissimilar. The similars are united by 
the principle of Identity, they are distinguished from the dissimilars 
by the principle of Contradiction and they are « completely* distingui- 
shed by the law of Excluded Middle.^ But these are not three differ- 
ent principles. It is one fundamental principle in its three applications. 
When we cognize a patch of blue in the judgment nthis is blue**, we 
then, owing to a Primordial Function of Productive Imagination,* 
construct out of the Universe of Discourse two parts, the blue and 
the non-blue. Everything that is not referred to the blue will be 
necessarily in the non-blue. There can be no third possibility, nothing 
in the middle. Such is the essence of contradictory opposition.* 

b) The Law of Double Negation. 

Another very important consequence flows out of Dharmakirti’e 
definition. Coulradictiun is not only «complete** exclusion, it also is 
nmutual** exclusion. That is to say, A and non-A exclude each the 
other mutually. There is among them nothing positive by itself, just as 
there is nothing negative by itself, their negation is mutual. A exclu- 
des non-A just in the same degree as non-A excludes A. A excludes 
non-A means, in other words, that A excludes the exclusion of A, since 
non-A is nothing but the exclusion of A. A excludes non-A means that 
A itself represents the exclusion of the exclusion of A, i. e., A = — ( — A). 
And vice versa, non-A represents the exclusion of A just in the 
same degree in which A represents the exclusion vf non-A, that is 
( — A) = — A just as A = — ( — A). This is the celeb.'ated principle 
of Double Negation which more properly must be called the principle 
of Mutual Negation and mutual negation is nothing else than the 
principle of Contradiction expressed according to the Leibniz-Kantian 
formula. 

Just as the law of Excluded Middle is not a separate principle, 
but ,it is the law of Contradiction itself, just so is the principle of 

1 trtiya-pralcara-abhava = sapaksa-vipctksahhyam tHiya-ahhava. 

s praghhaviya^viJcdlpa^vasand, 

9 The Dame giyen to it bj AristotlOy Antiphasis, points to its logical rather 
than ontological, character. It is « counter-speaking » and not « counter-existence m. 
But Grote (op. cit, p. 579) thinks that both the Maxim of Contradiction and the 
Maxim of Excluded Middle have a logical as well as an ontological bearing with 
Aristotle. 

Stdharbfttikj, 1 
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Double Negation nothing else than again this very law of Contra- 
diction itself. Dharmakirti’s definition of the law as 1) « complete » and 
2) « mutual » negation simply says that the law of Contradiction is 
1) a law of Excluded Middle and 2) a law of Double Negation. 

The law of Mutual Negation can also be stated in the following 
form. Just as A=; — ( — A), just eo ( — A), taken as a real co-unit 
of A, will be = — ( — ( — A)). It will then be a law of Treble Negation. 
Ssntiraksita says^ when it is said «he desists of not cookingu, 
this means that he cooks. By a third negation (i. e., he does not not- 
not-cook) desistence again is implied, By a fourth negation (i. e., he 
does not not-not-not cook) this desistence is cancelled and the meaning 
«he cooks » is again reestablished. Thus a negation is implied in every 
affirmative proposition. The law of Double Negation could indeed 
also be called the law of Treble, of Quadruple Negation and so on. 
The impi^rtant fact is that every propositiob is at the same time 
negative in itself. The Soul of the world is Negativity, says Hegeh 
and his dictum finds some partial support in the Buddhist theory. 

Sigwart however has rightly seen that njust because the cancella- 
tion of a negation is affirmation itself, just for this reason is there 
nothing in the middle between affirmation and negation ».* He thus 
establishes the identity of the law of Double Negation with the law 
of Excluded Middle. He also' rightly remarks that both thejprinciples 
of Excluded Middle and of Double Negation together with the law of 
Contradiction only serve .to elicite the essence and the mea- 
ning of Negation.’ There is only one most general law of 
thought, that is the law of Negation. Aristotle rightly calls it 
the xLaw of all Laws».^ According to Buddhist logicians, this means 
that human thought is dialectical. Since one of our next chapters will 
be devoted to an exposition and consideration of the Buddhist Dialec- 
tical Method, we may at present limit our exposition to this short 
indication which was indispensable in connection with the statement 
of the law of Contradiction and its European parallels. 


1 T8., p. 864. 6. 

* Ibid., I. 200. 

• I'dd., L 202. 

4 The law of Negation is the 'ume m the law of Contradiction. It is the first 
axkna. Unfortunately there are at many methods to understand its ultimate value 
as thm are systems of philosophy. Cp. Metaph. T, 8. 1006 b. — inA ^ 4XX«v 
d(ie|U»»v. 
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c) The law of Identity. 

This law is usually stated as «A is Au or «what is is», and is 
given as the principle of all logical affirmation, just as its corollary, 
the law of contradiction, in the form of «A is not non-Aw, is suppos^ 
to be the principle of all negation. The adequateness of such formulas 
has been questioned. 

The law is sometimes interpreted so as to mean identity of sense 
in spite of difference in statement The Buddhists would then reject 
it, because for them linguistic differences are not the domain of logic. 
Dharmottara says ' that if the two propositions «the fat Devadatta 
eats nothing at dav time» and «he eats at night » are used to express 
the same fact, they contain no inference, they contain the same fact 
in different language. They ought not to be considered in logic, since 
logic is concerned about the necessary connection of two different 
facts through Causality or of two different concepts through Identical 
Beference, bu: not about the meaning of different words. 

The law of Identity is then represented as the law of the con- 
stancy of our cognitions to which a certain duration of things must 
correspond. Yacaspati calls it the Consecrated Recognition,* 
it means that I can maintain «this is the same crystal-gem which I 
have seen before », or ethis is that same Devadatta whom I have seen 
in another place ». Without sudi constancy neither cognition nor 
intelligible speech nor purposive action are at all possible. The Buddh- 
ists themselves define cognition as uncontradicted experience * which 
means consistent or constant experience and is impo-'-nble without 
recognition. However of Constancy and Identity there )s no trace in 
the ever moving, ever changing reality. Constancy and Identity are 
logical, they are in our head, not in the objective world. So it is that 
instead of a law of Identity we have in Buddhism a law of Identical 
Construction* or Identical Objectivization. The identical things are 
projected images- * 

But if the Buddhists insist that there is in Ultimate Reality no 
real Identity at all, they with equal emphasis insist that in logic 


1 NBT., p. 43. 12; cp. abovoi p. 867 note. 

9 pratyabhiiflS hhagavafi^ cp. NE., p. 126. 8. 

8 avisamvadakam cp. NBT., p. 8. 

4 cp. toL II, p. 406, 409. 

^ aKka-hShyatva^ cp. toI. II, p. 411. 
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there is absolutely no change. The Forms, the nature of the general 
essences superimposed upon reality, are immutable and eternal. There 
is no power in the world which could change an Ens and convert it 
into a non-Ens. The allmighty god Indra himself cannot alter the essence 
of things,' their real nature. The whole drama of cognition consists 
in Buddhist philosophy, just as in the system of Plato, of that contra- 
diction between absolutely changeless forms and always changing 
reality. 

A somewhat different law of Identity is suggested by Sigwart. 
It is directly connected with his theory of judgment and must be 
considered here, since it exhibits some interesting traits of coincidence, 
as well as an interesting contrast, with the theory of judgment of the 
Buddhist logicians and their law of Identity. 

According to Sigwart there must be a law of Identity which is 
the principle of a union between subject and predicate in a judgment 
and of imparting to this union objective reality and constancy.^ It is 
a law of Agreement and Objectivization. The realistic theory, he says, 
which maintains that the connection between the elements of the 
judgment is the same as between the corresponding objective elements 
of reality, must decidedly be rejected. Reality is never « congruent », 
i. e. equal and similar, to logic. In objective reality the subject and 
the predicate are a united organic whole.’* The understanding separa- 
tes them in order to rc^unite them in a judgment. There is no distinc- 
tio realis corresponding to the distinctio rationut.* 

The so constructed predicate is always a Universal, whereas the 
subject is always something unique. «The Universal exists only in my 
head, whereas in objective reality the Unique only exists »>.® Moreover, 
whether the external objects exist at all or whether they do not exist, 
is a metaphysical problem with which logic is not directly concerned.* 
The judgment «thia is snow* implies not only the unity of subject 
and predicate, but their objective reality in the sense of a Constance of 

1 Cp, NK., p. 124. 13. 

* Sigwart, Logik»,I. 105 ff.;cp. J. N. Keynes, op. cit,p. 451 ff.; Bradley, 
op. cit , p. 142. 

® Ibid. I. 104 — ungesehiedene Emheiti cp TPS., p. 157. 5 — tarvatmanS 
vUfodyaU. 

* Ibid., I. 105. 

S Ibid., I. 107, note. 

* Ibid., 1. 105; rp. DignSga’a words anmmana-anymeya-blmvo m Md-atad 

tgMtfote, Tstp., p. 127. 
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the object «snow» at different times, for different people and from diffe- 
rent points of view. The constructive function of the judgment remains 
absolutely the same whether we assume with the Realists that an 
independent reality -lies behind our presentations or whether we, with 
the Idealists, maintain that this reality reduces to the mere fact of 
the constancy of these our presentations. This is, we have seen, exactly 
the view of the Buddhist logicians. They admit that the Judgment 
remains a mental construction in both cases, whether we admit an 
external world or not^ The law of constancy could then be called a 
law of Identity. This law would be the necessary condition of all 
cognition, all speech and all purposive action. But Sigwart objects to 
the name of Identity for such a law, since the identity of subject 
and predicate (except in meaningless tautology) is never complete. 
The term « partial identity m, suggested by some logicians, is contra- 
dictory, since partial identity means non identity. He therefore prefers 
to call it the law of Agreement ‘ or the law of «Unipositing».^ 

In connection with this view of the judgment as an objectivizing 
function which, we have seen, is also the Buddhist view, two remarks 
of Sigwart must be noticed, since they are important parallels to Indian 
views. He says that the predicate, being general, is always vague, as 
compared with the vividness of the particular in intuition.* It refers 
only to a part of the concrete unity of the subject. lie also remarks 
that identity is never produced by a mere repetition of observation, 
«it is produced by a negation of the difference of content between 
two or more temporarily separated representations >• ' This idea, the 
idea namely that identity reduces to a negation of dill* ' 3nce and does 
not reach any further, that it is no real affirmation," we shall later 
see, is the foundation of the Buddhist theory of general names. The 
law of Identity or Agreement is thus supposed, if not to explain, at 
least to fix the fact of a union between the concrete vivid reality of 
the subject and the vague and general ideality of the predicate. 

1 Cp. above, p. 68. 

s Obereinttmmung. 

B Jn-eint-setzung. 

^Sigwart, op cit., I. Ill; cp. NK., p. J. 12 — na vOcalpanuhiindhoBya 
(gaasiSriha-pratiblMsaiS-, cp. TSP., p. 553. 0. 

Ibid , I. 42 ; this is the Indian principle of hheda-agraha contrasted with the 
realistic principles of abheda-graha, cp. Tiitp. , p. rirt. 

^ Real affirmation is only sensuous, reality vastu^vidhi r=zprntyal^fi 
^dhi-8variipa, cp. above, p. Id2, 
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We have seen that the Buddhists call this fact by the name of a 
law of Conformity^ and that the whole Buddhist theory of judgment 
reposes upon that law. 

What the Buddhists call the law of Identity is something essen- 
tially different The law of Conformity refers to all perceptual judg- 
ments, L e. to judgments with one predicate. The law of Identity refers 
only to a definite variety of judgments with two concepts, viz., the 
analytical judgments. The great importance of the distinction between 
a judgment with one concept* and a judgment with two concepts, or 
judgment of consistency, must be here taken in account In such a 
judgment both subject and predicate are general and vague. The 
concrete vividness of the subject is absent They can be called judgments 
with two predicates. However Sigwart brings under the same head of 
his law of Agreement both the connections of subject and predicate in 
a perceptual judgment, e. g. «this is snow», and their connection in 
a judgment uniting two concepts, e. g. «the snow is white ». From 
the Indian point of view these are quite different forms of judgment 
and quite different principles are lying at the bottom. The judgment 
uniting two concepts is one of consistency between them, not of their 
objective reality. The objective reality lies in another judgment, in 
the following one, in the judgment «this is snow, it is whiten, or 
ttthis is the white snow». The real subject is contained in the element 
nthisn. The consistency, the possibility of connecting nthc'inown with 
«the whiten, rhposes indeed on the Identity of the objective reference 
of both these concepts. This is a real law of Identity, but it is concer- 
ned about only one part of our judgments, namely the Analytical 
Judgments; which, according to their Indian interpretation, should be 
more properly called Judgments of Identical Befercnce. 

Sigwart streches out his law of Agreement-Identity so as to include 
the other half of all our judgments. He says* — «This real Identity 
does not ecxlude the difference of the objects at different times ». 
«The same tree which was covered with leaves before is now barren » 
lithe same man whom I have known as a youth is now old». This in^ 
Buddhist philosophy is quite different These judgments are not 
judgments of Identity, 4hey are not analytical.” They are synthetical, or 
causal. Their logical meaning is « wheresoever there is a baren tree 


1 sdrupya, cp. above, p.220. 
» Op. cu,p 1. 109. 

* iddatmya-vaU 
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there was a green tree before», «if this tree is baren, it was a green 
tree before », « wheresoever there is an old man, there was before a 
young man from which the old one is produced*). If an object can be the 
same at different times, where is the limit? If the dried up old tree is the 
same as the former young one, the young one is the same as the 
sprout, and the sprout the same as the seed, the seed the same as 
its elements and so on. We will be directly landed in the Sankhya 
theory of the Identity between (material) cause and effect^ This is a 
law against which the Buddhists from the start declared the most 
uncompromising war. The Sankhya law of Identity the Buddhists 
opposed by their law of Contradiction, the law namely that « mutually 
exclusive attributes belong to different things n.* Every object at every 
moment of its existence is a different object. The unity here is logical, 
it is a neglect of difference, it is a construction of our productive 
imagination, not a real unity. The term « agreement », if it is used so 
as to include both the identical reference of two concepts in an 
'analytical major premise and the non indentical objective reference of 
cause and effect, is misleading. The agreement in an analytical major 
premise is founded on Identity, in a synthetical premise it is founded on 
Causation. 

Thus we must distinguish between 1) theSSnkhya law of Identity, 
which is an identity between cause and effect, 2) the Buddhist law of 
Identity, which is an identity between concepts referred to one and 
the same point of reality, 3) the Buddhist law of Conform’ty, which 
connects the unique subject with the general predicate, and 4) Sig- 
wart’s law of Agreement, which apparently confounds <11 these rela- 
tions owing to an insufficient discrimination between the perceptual 
judgment and the judgment of concomitance. 

A somewhat similar interpretation of the law of Identity is found 
in Sir W. Hamilton’s Logic. Although deferring to the traditional 
version of the law as «A is A», he represents it to mean an assertion of 
identity between a whole concept and its parts in comprehension. 
This reminds us of the identity of the HimSapa with the tree, since 
the concept tree is an attribute, or a p.irt, of tbi concept S'mSapa. 
Sir W. Hamilton represents this principle of Identity tc be "the 
principle of all logical affirmation*). Bui S. Mill rightly remarks’* 


1 sai-harya-xada. 

a yad nruddha-dharma-tarntrslam fan nana. 

3 An Examination of Sir. W. Hamilton’s philosophy (6*^ ed.), pu 484. 
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that it can be admitted as a correct account of the nature of affirma- 
tion only in the case of Analytical Judgments. He then proceeds to 
say that we then would be obliged to have «as many fundamental 
principles as there are kinds of relation >i.^ 

This last remark is made ironically. Mr. Mill evidently thinks that 
the varieties of relations are infinite and cannot be digested into a 
system, fint the Buddhist will repeat Mill’s suggestion with perfect 
good faith. He understands relation as necessary dependence and 
admits only two fundamental varieties of such relation. He cannot be 
deterred by the necessity of having «as many fundamental in’inciples 
as there are kinds of relation », because the relations are not infinite, 
but only two. These two varieties of relation are founded either on 
the principle of Identity or of non-identity. The second is nothing 
else than the principle of Causality.* 

d) Two European Logics. 

Turning to the Law of Contradiction proper, we must remark that 
there is in Europe two logics, the one founded on the law of Contra- 
diction, the other founded on the neglect of the law of Contradiction. 
The first is a logic of non-contradiction, a logic of escaping and gard- 
ing against contradiction. It has been founded by Aristotle and has 
been inherited from him by modem Europe. It has received a mighty 
extension into Epistemology from Kant and continues to reign at the 
present moment. 

The other logic is a logic of contradiction, a logic according to 
which Reality consists of mere contraries, because aU things proceed 
from contraries and the corresponding thought is nothing but mere 
contradiction. Viewed from the standpoint of the first, or real, logic, 
this second logic must be termed non-logic. It existed in ancient Greece 
previously to Aristotle, from whom it received a deadly blow. It howe- 
ver recovered in the European Middle Ages at the hands of N. Cusano 
and arrived at full eclosion in the system of Hegel, in the first half 
of the last century. After having been condemned and forsaken in 

^ Ibid., p. 482. 

* It must be noted that the domain of Mill’s analytical judgment is much 
narrower than of the Buddhist one. He says (ibid., p. 484), win a synthetical 
Judgment the attribute predicated is thought not as apart, but as existing 
in a common subject along with the group of attributes composing the concept#- 
Bat to exist (in a subjectu is just to be a part of it, to bare a common objective 
rsfwsncel 
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the second half of that century, it now shows a tendency at revival, 
At least in some philosophic circles. Hegel in his «Science of Logicn 
expressly refers to the Indians ^ and quotes Indian theories in support 
of his logic of contradiction. He quotes the Buddhist doctrine of the 
so-called » Void». Although his knowledge was, of course, very indirect 
and scanty, he rightly guessed that this Void is not .a mere negation, 
it is a positive principle of Pure Ultimate Reality, that reality where 
existence becomes identical with non-existence Hegel was apparently 
guided by the natural inclination of many philosophers to antedate 
their own cherished ideas. But his guess is justified by our present 
knowledge of the Madhyamika system. We have devoted to that 
system a special work* and need not repeat here its results. 

e) Heracleitus. 

The striking similarity between the Buddhist theory of Constant 
Change and the ontology of Heracleitus, the Ephesian, has already 
been pointed out. Still more striking is the fact that this similar 
ontology has led to opposite results, in regard of the law of Contra- 
diction. Heracleitus bluntly denied that law, whereas the Buddhists, 
as we have seen," appealed to it, as a strong argument establishing 
their theory of Instantaneous Reality. 

Indeed, like the Buddhists, Heracleitus maintained that ultimate 
reality is a running reality. There is in it no stability at all. It is 
comparable to a streaming river which is never the same at a given 
spot, or to a flashing fire •< metrically » appearing and < metrically •> 
disappearing.^ Its fiashings are appearing << metrically », because there 
is a <( harmony u, a reason, a Logos, a general law controlling the run- 
ning flashes of reality. So fax this theory is not different from the 
Buddhistic one. The conception of Reality as constant change under 
a general law of Harmony corresponds very closely to the Hinayana 
conception of instantaneous elements {dharmas), appearing according 
to a strict Norm (dharmala) of Dependent Origination. There is how- 
ever the great difference that Heracleitus, being a physicai philosopher, 
believed in a pervasive primordial Matter ('iXn) in which the changing 
fashes of reality are merged. His theory of constant change is thus 

1 Wissentchaft der Logik, I, p. 68 (ed. G. Lasson). 

>The Conception of Buddhist NirvSpa, (Leningrad 1928)^ cp. p. 53. 

* Cp. above, p. lUS ff. 

* aitTO|itvov picTpa xai anoo3tvvu|X(vov j^cTpa (Diels, 30). 
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much more akin to its Sankhya variety than to the Buddhistic one. 
There is in his fragments neither any trace of denying substance, nor 
any clear trace of the theory of an absolute point-instant of reality.^ 
His « metrical » flashings arc probably small bits of reality having 
some duration. This is dear from his theory of Causality. He main- 
tained that the « running » reality is constantly « running into the 
q>posite» (svavTio$po((.ia), that the result is always the opposite of the 
cause. It is clear that in order to be opposite cause and effect must 
possess some amount of definiteness and duration. They cannot be bare 
point-instants as with the Buddhists. They are momentary flashes 
having definite character. The wet becomes dry, the hot becomes 
cold, light changes into darkness, the new becomes old, life becomes 
death, etc. etc. Heracleitus maintained that these « opposites » (evavna) 
were nevertheless identical. Although the majority of examples of 
change adduced by him can be explained, and have been sometimes 
explained, as simple causation, it seems certain that he insisted upon 
the oppositeness, if not contradiction, of cause and effect and upon 
their real identity at the same time. This again is a trait of striking 
similarity between the Greek philosopher and Sankhya ideas, since 
one of the fundamental Sankhya principles is the « Identity » of cause 
and effect, the pre-existence of the effect in the cause, their simulta- 
neous existence.* Thus the idea of constant change upon ^hylozoistic 
substratum led Heracleitus to maintain the identity of opposites, in 
neglect of 'the law of contradiction. The ever-renewed junction of 
contraries and the perpetual transition of one contrary into the other 
he interpreted as their coexistence and identity. Aristotle disclosed 
the logical mistake inherent in the Heracleitan equations. The cause 
and the result, though being manifestations of the same matter, or 
of the same material cause, are not simultaneous. The identity of cause 
and effect can be established only by neglecting the element of time. 
The blunt denial of the law of contradiction by Heracleitus is, first 
of all, founded upon the neglect of what for the Buddhist is the 

^ Although this theory is involved in the Heracleitan denial of duration, accor- 
ding to which «i8» and «ia not)) are both alike and coigointlj true, while neither 
is true separately to the exclusion of the other. Each successive moment of exi- 
stence involves thus generation and destruction implicated with each other and 
this is exactly the theory that « everything represents its own destruction)) as 
expressed by Kamalailla. However there is no evidence that Heracleitus denied 
Hatter (uXif)); he only denied duration, cp. G. Grote, Aristotle, p. 429. 

S dot^karya-vada iSiEtmyti^vSda, 
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essential part of Reality, the point-instant, the moment of time. Tho 
effect never appertains to the same moment as the cause. Every real 
thing is real only inasmuch as it is a cause, and the cause is always 
the moment preceding the effect. We have seen that the logical conse- 
quence of this Buddhist view is an absolute denial of real duration 
and the reduction of all reality to point-instants. 

Thus it is that the same idea of a running reality has led in the 
hands of Heracleitus to a denial of the law of contradiction and in 
the hands of the Buddhists to its establishment. 

The opposition which Heracleitus finds between cause and effect 
is the same as the first variety of opposition established by Dharma- 
klrti.^ It is a dynamical or real opposition, as between hot and cold. 
It is to be distinguished from the logical opposition or contradiction 
{antiphasis). The example of Dharmakirti, the opposition between the 
cold and tiie hot, is found among the examples of Heracleitus. This 
kind of oppt-'’’tion exists not between all real things, but only between 
some of them. We have seen how Dharmottara explains the change 
of darkness into light as a case of causation. Kamalaslla^ insists 
that ft is quite misleading to apply the designation of opposition, or 
even contradiction (virodha), to these instances. "There are some 
things", he says, «that become the cause of a gradual curtailment in 
some other things, as for example fire is the cause of diminishing cold. 
Such a relation does not exist between other couples of things, as 
for example, between that same fire and smoke. Although there is 
nothing but causality in the first mentioned cases, the causes which 
produce the curtailement of a phenomenon, nevertheless common 
humanity, whose faculty of understanding is obscured by the 
gloom of ignorance, wrongly assumes it to be a contra- 
diction. Thus they assume that fire is the contradictory of cold, 
wind the contradictory of a lamp, light the contradictory of darkness. 
But in ultimate reality, among things ultimately real, there can be no 
relation of mutual elimination. What exists (ultimately) appears 
finally at once and in its essence can by no moans be changed 
into another Ens. If we establish the dilemma whether the change of 
a thing is something different from the I’ling itself or whether it does 
not differ from it, in both cases an Ens cannot be ebanged into an- 
other Ens (still less can it be changed into a nou-Ens). Something 


1 NB., p. 68; transl., p. 187. 

s Partly quoted above, p. 408; here the passage is translated in full. 
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non-eiistent, indeed, since it is not real, can in no way be converted 
into something else. Thus in both cases (whether the counterpart be 
an Ens or non-Ens), the (supposed) contradiction cannot be real 
This is the reason why the Master (Dharmakirti) when discussing 
the' opposition between contrary realities, has expressed himself in 
the following way — «When one fact has duration as long as the 
sum-total of its causes remains unimpaired, and it then vanishes as 
soon as another fact appears; it follows that both are incompatible, 
(or efficiently opposed), just as the sensations of heat and cold». The 
Master says that imcompatibility (or efficient opposition) n follows »; 
follows means that it is constructed by our understanding; it does 
not mean that there is a real opposition (between the Things-in- 
Themselves as point-instants). 

When heat and cold are imagined as changing attributes of one 
and the same enduring substance, they can be constructed as causally 
inter-connected and even, to a certain extent, by neglecting the condi- 
tion of time, declared to be identical, but if reality is envisaged as 
instantaneous there can be no real opposition in it The opposition is 
then logical and refers to the concepts constructed by the understan- 
ding in accordance with the law of Contradiction.^ 


f) Causation and Identity in the fragments of Heracleitus. 

The great majority of the instances envisaged by Heracleitus as 
opposition (ivdvTia) of things which he deems really identical, are 
instances of causation. The new and the old, life and death, heat and 
cold, are instances of a change in the same stuff. The cause is corre- 
lative to its effect, a cause cannot exist without its effect. They are 
interdependent. Owing to the vagueness of the notion of identity, 
interdependence can easily he interpreted as a kind of unity and 
identity. The effect stands «by» its cause; since it cannot exist without 
some cause it is said to exist, or preexist, •iin» its cause. Thehistoriau 
of philosophy sees absolutely the same jump from nby» to «in» execu- 
ted by the Sankhya philosopher many centuries before our era and 
by Hegel in the XIX*^ century in Europe.® This jump has been 


» Op. NBT., p. 70. 13; trMwI. p. 196. 

9 Cp. the celebrated passage in the introduction of his Phenomenology (Las- 
son’s ed., p. lO), 'where he mointoina that the bud is remoTed and contradicted 
by the flower and the fruit declaree the flower to be a falsified Ens of the plant. 
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disclosed in Greece by Aristotle and has obliged him to introduce the 
condition of time into his formulation of the law of Identity. 

But by no means are all Ileracleitan coincidences of opposites cases 
of causation. He quotes a number of identical opposition which cannot 
be interpreted as causation. Identical are good and evil, the clean and 
the dirty, the whole and the parts, the one and the many, etc. All 
these are instances not of causation, i. e. of two things necessarily 
following one another in time, but instances of identical objective 
reference, of the same thing differently regarded from a different point 
of view. A thing which is a unity as an aggregate is a plurality when 
considered as composed of parts. The same thing will be good from one 
stand-point and bad from another: clean or dirty, agrcable or disagreable, 
moving or at rest, etc. These are cases which must be characterized as 
identical also from the Buddhist point of view. The identity, we have 
seen, means here identity of objective reference. The objective 
reality, the t.hmg, is one and the same, it is identical. Its superimposed 
characteristics are different, or may be even contrary, in accordance 
with the point of view. Among the very numerous historians, philo- 
sophers and philologists who have attempted different interpretations 
of the fragments of Heracleitus^ 1 find one who has called attention 
to this radical difference between the two groups of his exam])les. 


« These forms says he, <care not only different, but they dislodge one another 
and are inrompatible with one another)). However they are indispensable membern^ 
of an organic whok', and in this sense identical, as contained in the one identical 
concept of a plant. From the Indian point of view Hegel confoundn here four things, 
yIz. 1) the relation of simple causation, as of tire and smoke, 2) the relation of effi- 
cient repugnancy, as of fire and cold, 3) contradiction, as of cold and not cold at the 
same moment and in the same respect, and 4) that identity of transition in which 
the thing, as EamalaSiJa puts it, represents «its own annihilation », i. e. existence 
and non-existence coalesce. This leads to a non<diBcrimination between opposites 
as they stand nbyD one another and as they stand ifinu one another. 

1 That the interpretation is very widely fluctuating is no wonder, considering 
that Heracleitus was even in his own time reputed an crobscnrei) philosopher and 
that only a few fragments of bis work havo reached us. Nevertheless it seems, — 
to quote J. S. Mill, — <rthat no extent and accuracy of knowledge concerning the 
opinion of predecessors can preserve a thinker from giving an erroneous interpre- 
tation of their meaning by antedating a confusio. of ideas which exists in his own 
mindi). The celebrated F. Las sail e has read into these fragments a full blown 
Hegel and in our days, in a work otherwise exceedingly painstaking and thorough, 
M. A. Dynnik (AuaxeKTUKa FcpaKXHTa E^eccaoro, Moscow, 1929) reads into 
them a full blown Karl Marx. What Marx himself held about such exaggerations he 
expressed in his letter to F. Engels, datet Febr. 1858(6riefwech8el, v. II, p.242)w 
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((There are in these fragments, says G. T. W. Patrick,^ two distinct 
classes of oppositions which, though confused in Heracleitus mind, 
led historically into different paths of development. The first is that 
unit^ of opposites which results from the fact that they are endlessly 
passing into one another... they are the same because they are reci- 
procal transmutations of each other. But now we have another class 
of opposites to which this reasoning will not apply. ((Good and evil, 
he says, are the same». This is simply that identity of opposites 
which developed into the Protogorean doctrine of relativity». It is to 
guard against this second class of identity of opposites that Aristotle 
introduced in his law the proviso ((in the same respect)* (aard to auro). 
The most eloquent exam])lc of this class of identical opposition is the 
identity of the One and the Many, this identity which puzzled* the 
mind of Plato and to which he has devoted some of his most eloquent 
pages. Both classes are united as being always reducible to an iden- 
tity of existence and non-existence, (dn entering the same rivers », 
says Heracleitus, ((we at the same time enter them and do not enter 
them, we exist and do not exist (inthem)»*. The identity of opposites 
is the identity of existence and non-existence, the cardinal tenet of 
Hegel. Aristotle, as well as the modern logicians, protest against it 
by maintaining that the same- thing camiot exist and not exist •< 1) at 
the same time and 2) in the same respect ». 

What is here interesting from the Indian point of view is the fact 
that we can clearly discern in the double character of the facts upon 
which the Heracleitau denial of the law of Contradiction is founded, 
as well as in its formulation by Aristotle, the difference between the 
two fundamental relations on which all ratiocination, nay all 
thinking, is based. They are Causation and Identical Reference, these 
two necessary and general relations of Interdependence, which are 
also the foundation of the Indian table of Categories, as well as of the 
Indian theory of Inference. 

g) The Eleatic Law of Contradiction. 

In the passage from lllamalalila quoted above® we come across an 
argument not unfrequently recurring in Indian philosophy, an argu- 


® Patrick, The fragments of twe work of Heracleitus on Nature, 

Baltimore, 1889, p. 63. 

a Fragment 49* by Diels, 
a pp. 408 and 43T. 
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ment which, at the face of it, seems to be quite the same as the one 
that was reigning in Greek philosophy previously to Aristotle. The 
argument states that <ithe essence of a thing can never be changed ». 
If something is an Ens in its essence, it can never be changed into 
a non-Ens. A non-Ens is Nothing,^ it is neither causally ef&cient, nor 
cogitable, nor teachable. The essence of a thing is just its essence 
because it is not subject to the conditions of time and relativity. 
If something is a unity, if it is one, it must be so « wholly »,* i. e. 
essentially, for ever and unconditionally, it cannot be «many)i, a plu- 
rality. No hundred of artisans in the world can change the essence 
of blue into yellow ® or a unity into a non-unity. This tacitly admitted 
principle is the reason why Heracleitus felt it as a contradiction that 
the same thing can be bot and non-hot, a whole and its parts, a 
unity and a plurality etc. And it is why Aristotle, fighting against 
this principle, felt the necessity of limiting the identity of a thing by 
the condition < of time and relation; a thing cannot be Ens and non- 
Ens at the same time and in the .same respect. Previously to' Aristotle 
the problem seemed insoluble. Parmenides maintained that the «non. 
Ens does not exist » and since all things relative and changing implied 
non-existence in some respect, he mantained that only the motionless 
Whole really existed. Plato was puzzled to find a solution for the 
contradictory tetralemma Est unum, Non est unutn, Est MuUa, Non 
est Multa* because Unum and Malta were for him absolute Forms 
which could not be relative and changing. For the same reason he 
was also puzzled to explain the transitien from Motion to Rest Since 
Motion and Rest were for him absolute Forms and <no artizans in 
the world » can change the Essence, or Form, of motion into non- 
motion; the transition becomes as inconceivable as the transition 
from Ens to non-Ens. 

We thus have in Greek philosophy previously to Aristotle a law 
of contradiction quite different from the Aristotelian. Mr. Svend 
Ranulf who recently has submitted this problem to a detailed and 
deep investigation thus states the two conflicting laws. The pre- 
Aristotelian law says that Mnon-Ent) is never an Kns; in no respect, 
in no way, at no time, under no cor lition and from no point of 
view is it an Ens». Aristotle also could have said that «the non- 

1 Cp. TSP , p. 157. l^aaato avastutvdn na kimeit kriyate. 

^ aarvatmanSf ibid. 

3 Tatp., p. 3S9. 11. 

4 Gp. G. Groto, Plato, II, p. 802 ff. 
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£ns does not exist^», but this would mean with him that owhat in a 
certain respect, at a certain time, under certain conditions, etc, is a 
non-Ens, cannot in the same respect, at the same time and under 
the ^me conditions be also an Ens», or, as he puts it, »it is impos> 
sible that one and the same thing should exist and non exist in the 
same time, at once and in the same respect ». Mr. Svcud Ranulf gives 
vent* to a supposition that <<the Logic of Absolute Concepts*)* is not 
limited to Europe. Rethinks that «in all probability we will find this 
logic reigning in Indian philosophy on a larger scale and with less 
limitation than in Europe ». Now, as far as the Buddhists are concerned,, 
it is in the highest degree remarkable that the same argument which 
is u.sed by Parmenides to establish his Monism and by Plato to sup- 
port his eternal Forms, is used by the Buddhists for exactly the con- 
trary purpose. The passage from Kamalasila quoted above intends by 
its argument to support the theory of Instantaneous Being. We have 
seen the manner in which the Buddhist argument proceeds. If reality 
is changing, it is.always and necessarily changing, it is change itself, 
to exist means to change. If it is not changing even during a moment, 
it will never change. Therefore the same thing cannot be hot and 
then become cold. What is hot has the essence of hot, it is hot 
« wholly**, i. e. for ever. The result is for the Buddhist that the hot 
and the cold are two different things. The different cannot be the same. 
The « combination with a different quality makes the thing itself 
different*** — sjich is the BudUhist law of Contradiction. 

h) Plato. 

In comparing the Buddhist system with the system of Plato the 
following points must call our attention. 

1) Both systems are concerned about the connection between the 
running reality of the sensible world and the immutable stability of 
its Forms or concepts. 

2) Every cognition reduces therefore to the type-instance of the 
judgment x = A,'' where A is something eternally immutable, — it is 

1 Svead Ranulf, Der eieansche Sstz vom Widerspruch (Kopenhageu, 1934h 
p. 160. 

* Ibid., p. a 07 . 

* der dbeoluten YieldevtigJctit, as he calls it. 

* nruddha’dharma-eamsmrgSd anyad vaetu, cp. NBT., p. 4. 2. 

9 Cp. Natorp, Platon’s Ideenlehre, p. 161, 162, 890, 408, 408> 
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always A and can never be changed into non-A^ — whereas x is 
something eternally changing, it never is the same x, it is always 
passing from x into non-x. 

3) The relation between the two worlds is however in Buddhism 
exactly the reverse of what it is with Plato. ITie world or P'orms is 
for Plato the fundamental one and the ever changing sensible reality 
is its pale reflex. For the Buddhist Logicians, on the contrary, the 
bright vividness of concrete change^ is the fundamental world, whereas 
the stable concepts are its vague and general reflex. 

4) Therefore the ultimately real world is for Plato the intelligible 
world of Forms, the sensible world of change is for him ultimately 
unreal. For the Buddhist, on the contrary, the ultimate reality is the 
unit underlying its constant change, it is the sensible point-instant. 
The world of durable concepts, on the other hand, exists for him only 
in imagination. 

5) Both systems start from different conceptions of reality. For 
Plato reality is truth, what is cognized as true.’* Ideality if it is true 
is also reality.* For the Buddhist reality is efficiency.® Ultimately 
real is only the extreme concrete and particular object which exists 
in the external world.* The ideas exist only in our head. Keality is 
the same as non-ideality,^ and Ideality the same as non-Reulity. 
Truth, i. e. cognizability as truth,® far from being the mark of reality, 
is the mark of ultimate unreality, because ultimate reality is unutte- 
rable and incognizable.® 

5) For Plato likewise the sensible particular is incognizable, and 
this for him is only a reason to condemn its ultimate t'sality.'® 

O') The law of Contradiction tacitly admitted in the majority of 
Platonic dialogues is the Eleatic one.^^ An Ens is never a non-Ens. 


I Ibid., p. 155 

9 spastarthata. 

3 Natorp, op. cit., p. 891. 

4'1'hia Btandpoiut is shared iu India by the Naiyayiks {yat prameyam tat sat). 
Under the veil of it a wealth of metaphysical entities and, hrst of all, a real Time 
and a real Space are surreptitiously introduced into the world of realities. 

3 yad artha-Tcriyd-kdri tat sat] yd bhiitih l ia kriyd, 
fi bdhya = artha^kriyd-kdn = svalaksana — paramdrtha^saU 

7 paramdrtha-sat = kalpandpodha ^pratyaksa. 

8 micaya-drddJui r=r huddhy-drudha = vtkalpita. 

^ anabhtldpya = jndnena aprdpya. 

10 Cp S Banulf, op. cit., p. 150,. 151, 152. 

II Ibid., p. 147 ff. 

SteherbatBlcy. I 
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An idea «in itself» always remains what it is, «itself», «by itself», 
« uniform with itself >», « eternally existent ».^ It is in itself beyond 
every relativity. But in relation to the sensible world Plato occasio- 
nally quotes a form of the law which in fact is the same as the 
Aristotelian one. An Ens, according to this formulation, cannot be a 
non-Ens only under the two conditions of <<at the same timeu and 
«in the same respect 

7) The Buddhist law of Contradiction is the opposite corollary 
from the Eleatic law. Just as for the Eleatics uncontradicted is only 
the eternal Ens, just so for the Buddhists uncontradicted is only the 
sensational point-instant. Every duration, every extension, every 
definiteness, every concept necessarily involves contradiction since it 
involves « otherness », i. e., difference, or Ens and non-Ens together. 

Thus it is that both Plato and the Buddhists agree that contra- 
diction is produced whenever logic is applied to reality.® This applica- 
tion, says the Buddhist, is only pos.sible by constructing an artificial 
« similarity between things absolutely dissimilar ».* In sensible reality 
there is a constant mixing up of contradictory qualifications, contra- 
diction is rampant. The same thing appears as a unity and as a plu- 
rality, as greater and smaller, as good and as evil, etc. etc. But in 
the pure concepts, in the concepts « themselves », according: to Plato, 
there is no contradiction.® According to the Buddhists, there is no 
contradiction in the things «themselv(‘S», i. e., in pure sensation and 
in the point-instant which ontologically corresponds to it.® 

1 Ibid., p. 150. 

s Natorp, op. cit., p. 15i; cp. S Ranulf, op. cit., p. 156. 

s S. Ranulf, op. cit, p. 153. 

* atyanta-vilaksananam saldksanyam — harupyam. Thus the Platonic term 
'sroipoucria corresponds to a certain extent to the Sanscrit sarupya^ cp. S. Ranulf, 
op. cit., p. 180. 

s Natorp, op. cit., p. 197; S. Rannlf, op. cit, p. 158. 

^ Bradley, op. cit, p. 148, in this point apparently shares in the Kantian 
▼iew, which contains some analogy with the Buddhist one, as against the Hegelian. 
He represents an imaginary Hegelian reproaching him thus — « And then, for the 
sake of saving from contradiction this wretched ghost of a Thing-in-ltaclf, you are 
ready to plunge the whole wkrld of phenomena, everything you know or can know, 
into utter confusion »». I wonder what would have been Bradley’s opinion h%d he 
known the Buddhist conception of the Thing-in-Itself. The whole world is not at 
nil plunged in confusion, but a distinction is made between the ultimate reality of 
a point-instant which is not dialectical and all superimposed, dialectical, mutually 
contradictory superstructures. It is just this everywhere present ultimate reality 
which saves the world from confusion. 
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In this connection a suggestion of Plato must be considered, 
-which by itself is difficult of comprehension, but becomes more or 
less explainable when confronted with its Indian solution. Just as the 
Buddhists Plato thinks that an object, while in motion, cannot change 
to rest, nor, while at rest, change to motion.^ But at each time, whe- 
ther present or past, it must be either in motion or at rest; at no 
time, neither present nor past nor future, can it be neither in motion 
nor at rest «It follows that no time can be assigned for the change: 
neither the present, nor the past nor the future. Hence change is 
timeless (ev ouaa)». That which changes, changes at once 

and suddenly: at an instant when it is neither in motion nor at rest 
«This suddenly (t^dcKpvYn) — is a halt, or break, in the flow of time, 
an extra-temporal condition, in which the subject has no existence, 
no attributes, though it revives again forthwith clothed with its new 
attributes: a point of total negation or annihilation, during which the 
subject with all its attributes disappears. At this interval all predi- 
cates may be truly denied of it, but none can be truly affirmed. The one 
thing is neither at rest, nor in motion; neither like nor unlike; 
neither the same with itself npr different from itself; neither Unum, 
nor Malta. Both predicate and subject vanish ». «The thing, as 
KamalaSila states, is its own annihilation ». Is it not clear that Plato 
comes here very near to the Buddhist idea of Instantaneous Being 
as a support for the universal and eternal Forms? His moment of 
a sudden change lies out of, or apart from, time. This means that 
it has no duration, it is the absolute moment. As such it has no 
qualities, it is pure qualityless existence. And it is at the same time 
non-existence, since it disappears at that very instant in which it 
appears, to be followed by another moment. Plato’s moment of sud- 
den change is what the Buddhist call n production of a dissimilar 
moment M,‘ but it is « dissimilar •> only in connection with the united 
series of previous moments, not by itself. Plato admits the objective 
reality of Time as a special Form. This time does not exist for the 
Buddhist Each moment is a moment of change, change thus becomes 
the perpetual Form of Existence. What Plato was led to admit as a 
moment explaining conspicuous or gross change, is going on perpe- 
tually, it is pure existence, the subtle ch.. ‘ ge underlying the world of 
stabilized images. This absolute moment of change is a challenge to 


1 In his Parmenides, cp. O. Grote, Plato, n, 809 ff. 
s viaa^a-lctoafa-wlfada. 


26 * 
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the Aristotelian law of contradiction, since it at once contains creation 
and annihilation, existence and non-existence. Grote rightly remarks 
that «this appears to be an illustration of the doctrine which Las* 
sale ascribes to Heracleitus; perpetual implication of negativity 
and positivity, — des Nichtsdns mit dent Sein-, perpetual absorhtion 
of each particular into the universal; and perpetual reappearance as 
an opposite particular».‘ In this interpretation of Heracleitus Lassale, 
as is well known, only followed in the steps of Hegel, his master 
who identified his own denial of the law of contradiction with the 
evario^pop-ia of Heracleitus.* 

We thus have in Indian philosophy both the principles of Identity 
and non-identity, of the absolute identity of the changeless essences 
and the absolute non-identity of changing sensuous reality. Both are 
exploited in the service of the theory of Instantanious Being. The 
first is similar to the Eleatic law of contradiction. The second is sup- 
ported by the Buddhist law of contradiction. 

i) Kant and Sigwart. 

The clear distinction between real opposition Kwithout contra- 
diction» and logical opposition ((through contradiction », this 
distinction so emphatically insisted upon by Dharmalurti, is stated, 
partly with the same arguments and the same examples, by Kant in 
his youthful tract on the. ((Application of Negative Magnitudes in 
life».® He says that, e. g., dark and not dark is impossible in 
the same sense, at the same time and in the same subject- The first 
predicate is positive, the second is negative logically, although both 
may be (( metaphysically » negative. They are related as existence and 
non-existence through contradiction. In real repugnancy both predica- 
tes, dark and light, are positive. The one cannot be contradictorily 
opposed to the other, ((because then the opposition would be logical », 
not real. Contradictory opposition is existence and non-existence at 
the same time and ip the same respect. 

It is clear that it was quite indispensable for Aristotle to take 
into his formulation M the law of Contradiction the conditions of 
simultaneous time and identical relation. The law could not be saved 
without them. The same person, e. g., can be unlearned and learned 

1 G. Grote, Plato, II, p. 809 note. 

a VetBuch den Begriff dec negativen GrOssen in die Weltweis- 
sheit einzufuhren (1768), cp. p. 25 — 26 (Eirchmaun). 
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at different times of his life and in respect of different^ subjects. Bat 
he cannot be learned and unlearned at the same time and in respect 
of the same subject. For thti Buddhists these conditions are something 
self-evident, because the subject of a judgment is always a point 
instant, the element «this». «ThiB is leamed», nihis is not leamed» 
are incompatible when referred to the same point instant. But «this 
is a imSapan and <(this is a tree» can be referred to one and the 
same point-instant of reality; there is between these predicates no 
incompatibility, because there is identity of substratum or Coinherence. 

The necessity of such a conditional formulation has however been 
challenged by no smaller an authority than Kant. He went even all the 
length of maintaining that the time-condition has been introduced by 
Aristotle «out of mere carelessness and without any real necessity*); 
« because », says he, «the principle of contradiction as a purely logical 
must not be limited in its application by time». A principle which is 
«purely logical** means apparently the same as what Mr. Svend 
Ranulf intends by the logic of absolute concepts.^ 

It is a return to the Eleatic formulation of the law. <iA is not 
non- A** conduces logically to the Parmenidean «ouic fcvi [cr; sTvai**. 
»If 1 want to say », Kant explains, nthat a man who is unlearned is 
nut learned, 1 must add the condition «at the same time**, for a lAan 
who is unlearned at one time may very well be learned at another. 
But if I say «n() unlearned man is learned**, then the proposition is 
analytical, because the characteristic «unleamedness'* forms part now of 
the concept of the subject, so that the negative proposition becomes 
evident directly from the principle of contradiction ami without the 
necessity of adding the condition «at the same time**. 

What is iinjiortant in this problem from the sta idpoint of Indian 
logic is not alone the law of contradiction itself, but also the light it 
throws on the theory of judgment and of inference as understood by 
the Buddhists. Sigwart impugns the formulation of Kant and rejects 
the strictures addressed by him to the Aristotelian foimula. He con- 
tends'that the Kantian formula it something quite different from^the 
Aristotelian. Kant’s critique is therefore "a stroke m the air**. Kant 
remarks quite rightly that the Aristotelian formula refers to two 
predicates which are contradictory. Ti.oy cannot be applied to one 
and the same subject simultaneously, but may be applied in succession. 

1 CPU., p. 125. 

i Logik der absolaten Vieldeutigkeit (= Eindeutigkeit) der Begriffe. 
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He therefore conyerts one of the predicates into a subject and thus 
constructs a judgment irith two concepts, «A is not non-A». The 
judgment is then analytical, purely logical^ it is not affected by time 
and refers to concepts in their absolute condition. What Aristotie has 
in view is something quite different. He has in his mind two judgments, 
of which the one is annulled by the other. Now from the Indian 
standpoint a judgment with two concepts is a judgment of concomitance, 
it is therefore an inferential judgment or an inference, a major premise. 
It is indeed an analytical^ coqjnnction of two absolute concepts. Such 
conjunction does not depend on time-conditions. But the time condition 
will reappear as soon as the concepts are referred to reality, which 
is always done in the minor premise and in the conclusion. Indeed we 
will then have the following formulation: 

Mqjor premise. Who is learned is not unlearned (A is not non-A). 

Minor premise. This one here is learned (in a special subject). 

Conclusion. He is not unlearned (at the same tine, respecting the 
same subject). 

The judgment proper according to the Indian view, is always 
a judgment with one concept which is the predicate. Every concept is 
in this sense a predicate. The subject is always represented by the 
element «this», which .contains the time condition. The law of contrar 
diction refers to two such judgments which are contradictory, «this» 
(here, now) is learned », «this (here, now) is not learned ».^ 

The sttodpoint of Sigwart* coincides exactly with the Indian 
one. He asks: xWhy does Kant’s example «an unlearned man is lear- 
ned «* contain a contradiction? Because the predicate « learned » is applied 
to a subject which implicitly contains in itself another judg- 
ment, «he is not leamed». Kant’s example reduces to two judgments 
«x is leamedn and «x is not leamed». It contains in itself an affirma- 
tion of both these judgments and, only therefore does it contain 
a contradiction ». 

Up to the designation of the subject by the sign x* the coincidence 
of Sigwart’s argument with the Indian is complete. This agrees also 
with his general vien that nail real and genuine judgments*) have an 

^ Kant here incidentally calls the judgment with two concepts, i. e. a judg- 
ment uniting two concepts, a judgment of two predicates. He says: «tho mieuii. 
derstanding arises... only on condition that the first and second predicate 
have both been applied at the same time*) (cp. CPB., p. 12b). 

* Logik,ai. 196. 

• feitpcul idam. 
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indefinite subject The judgment othis rose is yellow », for instance, 
reduces to the perceptual, or real, judgment «this is yellow The 
real logical subject is always expressed by the demonstrative «this» 
and it follows that every concept referred to objective reality is 
a predicate. From the Indian point of view Kant is quite right in 
maintaining that the Aristotelian formula refers to two predicates, 
but he is not right in converting one of these predicates into a sub- 
ject* 


j) The Aristotelian formula of Contradiction and 
Dharmakirti's theory of Relations. 

There is an intrinsic natural connection between all these Indian 
theories of Judgment, of Inference (Concomitance), of Relations, and of 
Contradiction; and if we attentively look into the Aristotelian formu- 
lation of Contradiction we will see the ghost of the Indian theory 
appearing behind the veil of it Indeed Sigwart was right, more 
right perhaps than he himself suspected, when he maintained that 
the proposition «a learned man is not unlearned » contains two 
judgments, «x is leamedu and «x is unlearnedu. For a judgment, 
as Kant clearly saw, consists in bringing the manifold of intuition 
under one general concept. It therefore always reduces to the form 
«x is A». It is a judgment with one concept. A judgment uniting 
two concepts, either according to the analytical or according to the 
synthetical principle, is something, Sigwart rightly maintains, essentially 

^ Logik,8 I. 142 

3 It is curious that the polemic between such leaders of European science as 
Kant and Sigwart on so capital a problem as the formulation of the law of Contra- 
diction by Aristotle has had no echo. None of the subsequent writers on logic, for 
aught J know, cared to interfere into the quarrel and to side either with Sigwart 
and Aristotle or with Kant B. Erdmann (Logik, pp. 611 and 518), without loos- 
ing a word of argument and without e?en mentioning the initiators of the two 
formulas, inserts them both and represents the matter so as if Kant’s formula 
were the fundamental one and Aristotle’s its consequence. The reTerse of this 
seems to be the opinion of J. N. K ey ne s, op. cit., p. 455. Bradleys remarks, op. cit., 
p. 116 (I. y. § 13), are perhaps intended as a reply to Sigwart. J. St. Mill comes 
very near to the Indian solution when he states ’Exam, of Hamilton’s phil, 
ch. XXI) that (fvalid reasoning... is a negative conceptions. But in his 
Logic, II, 7, § 6, he thinks that the law of Contradiction is a generalisation from 
exprriencel A. Pf Under, Logic p. 343, seems to accept Sigwarts formula; wc 
Would have expected him to prefer the Kantian one as purely logical (analytical). 
He repudiates Sigwarts theory of Negation (p. 228) as being psychological and 
gives of Negation no explanation at all. 
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different It is a major premise, a judgment of concomitance. That the 
minor premise represents in its essence a perceptual judgment — has 
been dear to the Indian logicians beginning with VstsySyana.^ 
It would be perhaps better, in order to avoid confusion, to save the 
name of judgment* for the perceptual judgment, which is also an 
existential judgment, or a judgment of reality, and to give to the 
other judgment the name of concomitance or inference,* as the Hindus 
have done. For it is a judgment, not of reality, but of consistency. The 
great difference between the major and the minor premises in this 
respect is clearly elicited in the fact, that fallacies against the major 
premise are fallacies of inconsistency or of uncertainty, whereas fallacies 
against the minor premise are fallacies of the unreality of the logical 
reason, as has been explained in the chapter on Logical Fallacies. 
The judgment «snow is white » asserts the concomitance of two con- 
cepts. The judgment «thls is snow» asserts the objective reality of the 
concept snow. It is a judgment of Conformity between one concept and 
the corresponding reality. It is also an existential judgment Not in the 
grammatical sense of «the snow exists ». Existence, i. e., real concrete 
existence is never a logical predicate,* it is the comnion subject of all 
predications. But such a judgment is an existential one because it 
asserts the objective reality of the object snow, not a mere conco- 
mitance of two concepts. • 

The double formulation of the law of Contradiction exactly cor- 
responds TO the double character of judgments. In perceptual or exis- 
tential judgments it is a contradiction between two judgments which 
mutually annihilate one the other. In judgmeuts of concomitance it is 
the principle of all analytical inferences and an analytical judgment 

1 NBh., p. 6. 4 — udaharamm pratyakaam, vpanaya upamanatn. And NV. 
explains — yatha pratydkse tm vipraiipadyate, evam udaharane'pitx (upanayah), 
1 . e. the minor premise (upanaya) contains a reference to sense-perception. 

* etdhyatataya = vikdlpa. 

® vySpti. 

* Id order to avoid confusion we must not forget that Existence or Reality which 
is the common subject of all predication (ri dv = Hoe AKguidi is the Thing-in- 
Iteelf, the point-instant corresponding to a moment of concrete and vivid, although 
unutterable, sensation, l^ere is another Existence which is a perfectly utteiable, 
general concept. It can very well appear in the r61e of a predicate; e. g., «e tree 
a exists B (or more precisely — this trerness includes existence), «this is a tree, 
it exists)!. Such sn abstract concept of existence is quoted in Pram. Samuc cay s, V . 
Thie mast be kept in mind in order to protect Digniga from accuaations to which 
Kant fell a victim, the accusation namely that he invented a non-existing Thing- 
in-ItMlf, a thing which on his own nrinciolaa did not and conld not exist (t). 
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itself, as Kant wanted it to be. The Aristotelian and Kantian formulas 
are different, because they refer to different things. 

The doable character of judgments falls also in line with the doable 
meaning of the verb substantial. We have already mentioned the fact 
of this doable meaning, viz., to serve as a copula in predication and 
to express existence. Now it is evident that the meaning of existence 
belongs to this verb in existential or perceptual judgments only. It serves 
as a copula, on the other hand, in propositions expressing the conco- 
mitance of two concepts 

e therefore must take exception to the rule that a judgment, 
or proposition, consists of subject, predicate and copula. This is a cor- 
rect account of the nature of analytical concomitances only. In those 
founded on causation there is no copula at all, otherwise than 
linguistic. Wo of course can say <• smoke is a product of fire», but the 
meaning is not that the smoke is something, but that it is produced 
by something. Thus there must be a word expressing existence or rea- 
lity in a iierceptual judgment, in a judgment proper. It has the form 
of nthis i8» or « there is» or «i8» simply in the meaning of existence. 
It is also present in a negative judgment in the form of « there is not». 
There must be a word expressing Identity in an analytical concomitance 
and that is the verb substantive in the meaning of a copula. Finally 
there must be a word expressing production in a concomitance founded 
on Causation. 

The judgment therefore consists of subject, predicate and a word 
meaning either 1) existence or 2) identity (copula) or 3) causation. 
It is exceedingly carious that the Aristotelian formulation of the law 
of Contradiction — this the law of all laws — virtually presupposes the 
Threefold Logical Reason — this fundamental tenet of Buddhist logicians. 
Aristotle indeed was right, more right than he suspected, in intro- 
ducing into his formulation of the law of Contradiction the two, and 
only two, relations of Necessary Dependence (niyata-praMandka) 
which Dharmaklrti has established as underlying all logical thought. 
Indeed what are the sources of the denial of the law of Contradiction 
at different times by philosophers of different countries? It is always 
want of discrimination between the necessary interdependence of 
two different facts, or concepts, and their identity. The effect 
cannot exist without a cause, they are notcssarily interdependent. In 
careless language, in a semi-poetical flight of imagination, we may 
call them united and identical. We shall then have existence and non- 
existence at the same time, the cardinal tenet of HegeL 
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But the Buddhist law of CJontradiction comes to interfere with 
this result and says that oeTerything is spart», there is no real 
identity at all An £ns gmtems Ens is certainly a cause, it «has» 
an effect, but it <(is» not itsown effect On theother hand two different 
concepts may be superimposed on the same point of objective reality 
describing it from two different points of view. The concepts are then 
united by a common reference to the same reality. They are so far 
identicid. Here the Buddhist law of Identity does not interfere, but 
supports this kind of identity. However identical is only the common 
substratum, the constructed concepts are different. 

The quarrel between the two logics in European, as well as in 
Indian, philosophy is founded really on a different interpretation of 
these two necessary relations. The one logic — from Heracleitus to Hegel 
in Europe, from Upanishad up to Madhyamikas and Vedantins in 
India — maintaina that things necessarily interdependent cannot exist 
the one without the other, they are therefore not only opposed to one 
another, but they are also identical as included the one in the other. 
The other logic — from Aristotle to Sigwart in Europe and the Buddh- 
ists and NaiySyiks in India — answers, nwhat is opposed is not the 
sameu.^ 

All empirical right cognition is uncontradicted ignition and there 
are only two great principles upon which this uncontradicted knowledge 
is founded. They are Causality and Identity of BeferenSb. Uncontra- 
dicted cognition must be uncontradicted in regard of Causality, that 
is of difi^nt time; and uncontradicted in regard of its objective 
refermice, that is of the different aspects of the same reality. Hence 
the proper formulation of the law of Contradiction must necessarily 
take into account those two general relations whose neglect vitiates 
empirical cognition and makes it contradictory. Thus it is that Aristotle, 
althoogh unconsciously, in his formulation of the law of Contradiction 
affords an indirect, but very eloqumit support to the rightness of 
Dhannakirti’s theory of relations. His law indeed contains an indirect, 
concealed reference to what, according to Dharmakirti, are the three 
principles constituting together our Intellect* or our logical thought: 
Contradiction, Caus^on and Identity. Through this our Threefold 
Intellect we cognize Reality indirectly, L e. inferentially. Without this 

1 Op. the formolatiim of Herbert uEntgegeMeUtu itt nieht emerleiu and of 
the Bnddhiste nyad vimddham {= mruidJha-SharvM~t<m»r»1am) tan nSna, c. g 
in SDS., p. 24. 

* Imgatya trftii r&pSni. 
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threefold apparatus we can cognize Reality directly, through the 
senses; but pure sense-cognition is mere indefinite sensation. 

We have in the different logics of Europe and India several laws of 
Contradiction: 1) the Eleatic law in its two varieties, the one of Parme- 
nides and the one of Heracleitus, 2) the Platonic law which converts 
change into illusion, 3) the Buddhist law which converts stability into 
illusion, 4) Aristotle’s law, which is also the law of the Indian Realists, 
according to which everything is alternately stabilized and changing, 
and finally, 5) Hegel’s law introducing moving reality into the heart 
of his concepts and thus effacing all difference between reality and 
logic. 
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CflAPTER III. 

UNIVERSALS. 

§ 1. The sTATio UinvEBSAiiiTT OP Things keplaced 

BY SlMHiARITY OF ACTION. 

The Indian theories of Universals can be divided into two main 
groups, the realistic one and the idealistic one.^ The Ilealists assume 
th it every Universal exists in the external world as a separate unit 
invariably connected with all the individuals in which it is present. 
The Idealists, who also can be characterized as Conceptualists and as 
Nominalists, maintain that only Individuals arc real Ens-cs, the 
Universals are mere images, mere concepts or mere names.^ 

The Realists again are divided in those who assume the additional 
reality of Inherence as a separate Ens, and those who deny the reality, 
or necessity, of such an Ens. The maintainers of Inherence are further 
divided in those who assume that its reality is perceived by tlie senses 
directly, and those who assume that its reality is not perceived, but 
inferred. The VaiSesikas assume an inferred Inherence, the NaiySyi- 
kas — a perceived one; the Jainas, Mimamsakas and Sankhyas do 
not assume any Inherence at all^ and the Buddhists deny the reality 
of Universals altogether. The theory of the Buddhist logicians is 
characterized as an Idealism,^ as a Nominalism,* as a Conceptualism, 
as a theory of Conformity,* as a dynamical theory * and as a dialectical 

i There is scarcely an Indian work on philosophy ia which the problem of 
Universals would not be touched. The best expositions of the Buddhist theory is 
lound in the a£rtit»({a chapter of KnmXrila’s §Iokavilrtika, in the chapters 
on samanya-tada and the tyadrvada of TS. and TSP. and in all the works on 
«g>oha-vada, cp. vol. U, p, 404. 

* famjtlS-mdtra — va^-iunya-nkalpa. 

* iamarSya. 

* Cp. TSP., p. 282. 22. 

* vi}fiSna-vSda. 

* tastu-iunya-pn^flapti-tmdit. 

1 vikalpa-vs$ana-v5da. 

« •arupya-vada. 

* iSkti-tSda. 
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theory.^ It is Idealism since it maintains that Universals are mere 
subjective ideas. It is Nominalism and Conceptualism since these ideas 
are the same as images and concepts and are capable of being associa- 
ted with names. It is a theory of Conformity, since it maintains the 
conespondence of an image with some efficient point-instant of exter- 
nal reality. It is a dynamical theory since it maintains that reality 
consists of Forces capable of evoking images. It is a dialectical tlieory 
because it maintains that all concepts are relative and dialecticiil. 

The theory of Conformity has been examined as a theory of judg- 
ment. The dynamical and dialectical theories will be now examined. 

All these theories can be illustrated by the different interpreta- 
tions of the existence and cognition of a piece of cloth. For the 
Naiyayika it consists of three units: the threads, the <icloth-ness)) 
and the Inherence of the clothness in the threads, all three being 
real external separate units, and all three jierceptible to the sense of 
vision. For the Vai§esikas Inherence is inferred, not perceived. l>ut 
the threads and in them the presence of «cloth-ncss)> are perceived. 
For the Jainas, Sankhvas and Mimamsakas there is no inherence 
at all, there are only two units — the tlireads and the clothness. They 
are directly united without the go-l)etween of an Inherence. For the 
lluddhist logicians there is here only a point of pure reality which 
stimulates our I’roductive Imagination to produce the image of a cloth. 
This last theory is a theory of Conformity or Corre.spondcnce between 
two quiie heterogeneous things. It is a dynamic theory. The real 
individual things are not substances, l)ut Forces, capable of evoking 
images in our consciousness. 

«Thc things, i. e. the causally originating thine'', says §5ntirak.s- 
ita, (are Thiags-in-Themselves), there is «nol f'e slightest bit of 
another thing mixed up in (each of them").® Reality consists of abso- 
lute jiarticulars. Evei7 vestige of generality is absent in it. Generality, 
similarity, relation or a Universal is always something imagined or 
constructed. Wbat is then the eonneetioii between the real particular 
and- its utterly heterogeneous cognition, since cognition is always 
a Universal? The answer is the following one. 

There is in the things themselves not a bit of common substance. 
How could there be in them any similai.ty of substance, since, as we 
have seen, there is in them no substauie at all? Forces they are, not 

1 apofta-mda. 

» TSP., ( 1 . 1. 9; cp. p. <186. 20. 
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substances I But nothing prevents us to assume that things, or forces, 
absolutely dissimilar produce similar results.^ E. g., the plant gud^ 
is known in medicine to produce a febrifuge effect. It has not the 
slightest similarity, in shape and stuff, with other plants which are 
known in medicine to have the same — or stronger, or feebler — febri- 
fuge effect. Their similarity is not a similarity of substance, but 
a similarity of producing a similar, or nearly similar, effect. If the 
Universal would be an external real thing, a thing in itself, just as 
the real particular is, we would have necessarily a direct reflex of that 
Universal in our head. The function of the intellect would then be 
passive receptivity. But that is not sol 

The Buddhist logicians attach great importance to what we have 
christened as the Experiment of Dharmakirti;* the fact, namely, 
that when the mind of the observer is absent,* when his attention is 
otherwise engaged, the incoming stimulus may be fully exercised by 
the object, the photographic function of the senses may be fully dischar- 
ged, but no recognition will follow, because nthe mind is absent ». 
The observer will « understand » nothing. His attention must be directed 
to the object and to the photographic process; past experience must be 
remembered; the name and its connotation must be recalled; only 
then will the observer begin to » understand)) and recognition 
will follow.^ What does that mean? It means that the under- 
standing is a separate faculty, different from the senses. '^e under- 
standing is the mind's spoptaneous activity subsequent to the function 
of the sensuous passive apparatus. If the connotation of the name 
were an external reality; if it were an eternal form, residing in the object, 
a form in which the object would « partake)); recognition would have 
been produced straight off, as soon as the stimulus would have reached 
the semes. The processes of attention, recollection of passed experience 
and of the name, may go on with great rapidity, if the action is habit- 
ual.* But if it is not habitual, it will be gradual and revealed by 
introspection. If the febrifuge capacity belonging to some medicinal 
plants would represent an eternal Form residing in them, it would be 
always the same, never changing. But we know that it is changing 


* TSP., p. 497. 16; cp. ibid., p. 239. 27 ff. 

• Cp. above, p. 160. 

• anyatra-gata-eOta, cp. TS.,' p. 241. 12 

* ranbeta-manatfearSt sad-^di-pratyaya ime jayamSnSa (w hAsyante, na objo- 

TS., p. 240. 17. 

» TOT., p. 240. 26. 
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in every individual case. It depends on the quality of the plant, and 
this quality again depends on the quality of the field on which it is 
raised, its cultivation, manure, etc.^ It belongs consequently to every 
individual case separately. There is in one case <<not the slightest bit» 
of what is found in the other. The Universal is an illusion, it is a mere 
name without any pervasive reality corresponding to it. «It has been 
proved by us, says KamalaSlla, that the particular real thing-in- 
itsclf,* which represents the substratum of what is designated by 
a name, is not touched by the dialectic of the understanding. But the 
empirical (non*ultimatt) reality, whose form is constructed by the 
artist called Productive Imagination,® is internal,* not external. People 
not knowing the difference between ^wreeption and conception,® notic- 
ing that the form of the object seems to be external, run after it as 
if it were just external. But this does not prove that it really is exter- 
nal. Our behaviour towards external objects, such as e. g. a goad, is 
founded* upon their projection into the empirical world in our percep- 
tual judgments,® but they really represent a subjective construction 
of our mind». «Bcsides», says the same KamalaSila^ to the Realist, 
«what you intend to prove is that the general ideas* refer to something 
different from those bodies (which are actually perceived).* But tliis is 
wrong, because (these general entities do not exist), they are i\pt 
(separately) reflectcdM.“ Indeed what you describe as «cowuess» is 
bereft of those colour, particular shape and (proper) name (which the 
actual cow possesses). The image which I experience (in my head) 
possesses these colour and other (particulars) reflected. How is it then 
possible that its pattern should be deprived of colour and (aU these 
particular features). It is impossible to admit that the image should 
have one form and its external pattern a (general) form quite diffe- 
rent, since in that case the super-absurdity would arise (that every 
image would correspond to any object). 

1 TSP., p. 240. 6. 

* tvaltduana, 

- B hApanS-iUpin. 

* antamStrSSrii4ha 

B driya-vOed^yor vivdia-anabhijflatayS. 

B heJd-ri^iayS adhyavasita. 

1 1bid., p. 248. 17 ff. 

B anugami^atyaySnSm. 

9 namely because yon consider tbe Universal to be a separate unity. 

10 tasya apraUbhasmult. 

u ati-prammga =s sarcotra pravrtU. 
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We see that the argument of Berkeley against Conceptualism and 
in favour of Nominalism is here repeated by Santirak^ita and 
KamalaSlla in favour of the same Nominalism, but against Realism.^ 
However the enormous difference between Berkeley and the Buddhists 
consists in the evident fact which has apparently escaped the attention 
of the great Englishman, namely the fact that what he calls << particular 
colour and shape » is also general, general in respect of the particulars 
under it. The non-general is only the thing as it is strictly in itself. 
If it is, e. g., blue in colour, this means already that it is not non- 
blue, and then it is general, it is no more «in itself », it is <<in the 
other », relative, constructed, dialectical. The absolute particular blue is 
unutterable. It represents «the very first moment » of sensation, the 
sensation of the •< pure » object, the object bereft of all its characteristic 
features,* the object not yet touched by the dialectic of the under- 
standing.* This « pure II object is the foundation and cause of all 
our knowledge. It is efficient and consequently real. It is subsequently 
« understood II, or « telescoped », by the understanding in an imago which 
is universal and therefore unreal. It represents the object in a general 
picture. The knowledge of the first moment is affirmative knowledge, 
it cognizes pure reality. Is the knowledge of the image also affirma- 
tive? No, it is only distinctive, as wc shall see in the sequel. 


§ 2. History op the problem op Univehsals. 

The probllcm of Universals apparently attracted the attention of 
Indian thinkers at a very early date. Names of philosophers are quoted 
who belong to the semi-mythical ages of philosophic pre-history and 
who were concerned about Universals, Particulars and their relation 
to names.* 

^ Berkeley’s words « whatever hand or eye I imsgiue, it must have some 
particular shape or colour » canuot be trauslated into Sanscrit otherwise than 
thns; 1/ad eva eaksvh-iiany-Sdi-viJHSttatn maya vikedpyate, viSista-varnaSkrti- 
anugatam anubhiiynte. Cp. this with EamalaSila’s words, p.243. 20, — vijIlSnam 
ea varna-adt-pralthhasa-ani^atam anubhuyate. 

* pratharnataram sarva-upadhi-vmkta-vastumatra-darianam pravartaU, 
cp. TSP., p. 241. 17. 

• no tad tikalpaih sprSyate. 

*TSP., p. 282 24 — jati^ jNsdarthatti F'^'ayiyaj^atwih; probably to read Fa/o- 
pySytttui-Kdtyayanau), dravyem iti Vyadih, ubhayem FSpmih. Cp. Rnben. Die 
Nyiya-Satras, p 195 ff. and Otto Stransa, ZDMO, 1927, p. 186 fi. 
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To the first historical period, the period of the rise of the SSnkhyat 
must probably be assigned the origin of the two principle doctrines 
between which the schools were divided in later times. With the 
doctrine of unity between cause and effect, hand in hand, most pro- 
bably have developed the doctrine of a certain unity of Universal and 
Particular. With the doctrine of a divorce between Cause and Effect, 
and the splitting of all existence in separate minute elements, evidently, 
ran hand in hand the Buddhist doctrine denying the reality of Uni- 
versals. 

To a later period belongs the rise of the doctrine of Inherence 
in the two allied schools of Nyaya and VaiSesika in which realism, 
assailed by its adversaries, hardened to an extent which is unique in 
the history of philosophy. 

In the third period of Indian speculation when the mutual posit- 
ion of the chief actors on the stage of philosophy was laid down 
in systematic works we find the following distribution of roles in the 
play of Univcrsals. 

On the extreme right we find the extreme Realists of Nyaya and 
Vai§e$ika. They make their appearance later than the others. 

In the middle stand the moderate Realists of the Jaina, MnnSmsst 
and Sankhya schools which probably represent the earliest doctrine. 

On the extreme left stand the Buddhists which at a later dat<‘ 
found adherence from the Vedantins. 

The Buddhists were probably the indirect cause of the exaggerated 
realism of some orthodox schools. 

One of the aphorisms of the Vaise^ika system contains the state- 
ment that «the General and the Special are relative to cognition ».’ 
This aphorism cannot be inteipretcd in the sen'^e of Relativism as 
meaning unreality, because the general tendency of the system is vCr) 
realistic. According to that system things can be relative and real at the 
same time.* The aphorism simply means tliat the generality of Universal!' 
has different degrees, and these degrees are relative to each other. 
The system not only admits the Inherence, i. e., so to speak, personal 
residence of a Universal in the Particular,* it moreover admits the 
presence in every particular thing of a second resident, called Difference.* 

i V. S . I. 2 3. 

a apekfiko taatarai ca kartr4earanadi-vyavnhardh, cp. Srldhara, 19/. 26. 

3 tawanyani.: iva-vuaya-stma-gatSnif Prasast., p. 314. 19. 

4 Praiast., p. 321. 2 ff., the question is asked that the Togi could perhaps 
see the difference between atoms by his exceptional vision alone, without the 

Bteliwlwtaky, 1 29 
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Since all things are, on the one hand, similar to other things and, on 
the other hand, different from other things, therefore consequent 
Realism admits the presence in every single thing of these two inma- 
tes, Similarity and Dissimilarity. Every atom, e. g., shelters a spedal 
reality called the Difference. All ultimate ubiquitous realities, such as 
Time, Space, Ether, Soul, etc., include such ultimate Differences which 
prevent them from being mixed up together. These real Differentiae 
are separate units perceived by the senses. In atoms and in ubiquitous 
substances they cannot be perceived by the eyes of ordinary people, 
but the Togi who has a special gift of vision perceives them directly 
by bis eyes. Realism could not proceed any furtherl 

There was hardly any subsequent change or development of the 
realistic idea inside the Nyaya-VaiSe^ika school, except their diver- 
gence on the problem of the perceptibility of Inherence, mentioned 
above. The Vaisesikas quarrelled on the question of the omnipresence 
of the eternal Universals. A part of them maintained that they were 
present only in the places where the respective particulars resided. 
Another part maintained that they were present not only in these 
places, but also in the intervals between them,^ althougb unmanifested. 
PraSastapSda rallied to the first of these views’ and it became incor- 
porated in the official doctrine of the school. 

The Buddhist denial of Universals is divided in two periods. In the 
first period, in Hinayaua, abstraction, synthesis, universality and name- 
giving were regarded as special Forces (sa^^ara), either mental’ or 
general.’ In the second period, in the school of the logicians, Univer- 
sals were regarded as concepts {mkalpa) and contrasted with the 
objective reality of the particulars. 

There is no other doctrine which would equal IllnaySna Buddhism 
in its anti-universalist tendencies. What here corresponds to a Univer- 
sal parades under the name of abstraction.’ The term indicating it is 


additional reaidence in every atom of a apecial reality, called Differentiae. The 
question is answered in (he negative. According to VS., I. 2. 6—6, Generality and 
Differentiae are resident in all snbstances, qualities and motions, but in the ulti- 
mate substances Differentiaetalone are reddent. These ultimate Differentiae have 
alone survived in PraSastapXda’s Bhtaya. 

I Cp. NB and NBT., p. 62. 18 ff; transl., p. 225. 

S Praiastap., p. 811. 14; cp. Sridhara, p. 812. 21. 

• cAta-emqiraoiihta. 

4 rSp^^itta-^ripn^ykta. 

• eaqipW « udyruhaiw, cp. my CX3., p. 17—18. 
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the wme which in grammar is used to designate a name substantive, 
but it is here characterized as a mental energ^^ tui generis. The school 
of the Sarvastivadins converts it into a non-mental, i. e. general, 
energj.* 

It is clear that what is called generality or a Universal is here 
converted into a faculty of distinction, just as the genus * is here also 
converted into a separate force uniting some units which themselves 
are supposed to possess nothing in common. 

This fundamental idea finds its clear expression in Dign3ga’s clas- 
sification of the genus as a name-giving construction of our thought.* 
It is a Nominalism, but of the sort which cannot be distinguished 
from Conceptualism, since a concept and a name cover the same 
ground. 


§ 3. Some European Parallels. 

The Indian mediaeval logic is filled up with a struggle between 
Realism and Nominalism, just as the Middle Ages in Europe. The 
respective positions of both parties were fixed during the creative 
period of Buddhist logic, in the V — VIII centuries AU. From that 
time both doctrines became petrified and retained their mutual posi- 
tions without any substantial change. Schools seldom change their 
fundamental principles in India. If they survive they remain in a change- 
less condition. Let us imagine for a moment that the school of Plato 
would have survived in the land of its origin to all political cataclysms 
and would continue to profess the same doctrine without insignificant 
changes of style and literary form up to our days, — this would repre- 
sent exactly the position of Indian Realism. Nominalism became extinct 
in India with the extinction of the school of Buddhist logicians. But 
in Tibet it continues exactly the same teaching during more than 
a millennium up to our own days. 

The Indian Realists maintained that a Universal is an actual Ens 
residing in the objects of the external world. It possesses 1) unity, 
2) eternity and 3) inherence;* that is to say, in every particular indfi- 

1 eaitta s eitta‘$amprajfukta-‘$am$kSra. 

* wntained among the eitta-vipragukhta-iemiikara. 

*nikSga’adbKigatS=ajSti; it is classified by the SarvtstiTldins at oitta- 

e^Sragukta-tcmtkSra., ep. my CC., p. 106. 

t }^i~nSma4ca^nS, ep. above p. 217. 

* tktttva-nitgatva-anAasamaeetatta, 
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vidual it someho'w resides in its completeness and etemitj. The Buddh- 
ists retorted that the Universal is 1) a mere name,^ 2) it is also 
a mere concept without an adequate external reality * and 3) that the 
concept is dialectical,* i. e. negative. Only in assuming that the concept 
is negative can we understand the otherwise absolute absurdity of the 
unity, eternity and complete inherence of the general in each parti- 
cular. 

There is an unmistakeable parallelism between the European struggle 
and the Indian controversy. Its general lines are similar, but not its 
details. 

The first distinction is this, that in India the problem was closely 
linked together with two different theories of sense-perception. The 
Realists assumed an imageless ^ consciousness and a direct perception 
by the senses of both the external particular and of the universal 
residing in it. The Nominalists transferred these nniversals out of the 
external into the internal world and assumed an external world of 
mere particulars faced by an internal world of mere images; that is 
to say, of mere univer<sals. Sensations became related to images as 
particulars to universals. Thus Nominalism became founded on the 
doctrine that the senses and the understanding are two utterly hete- 
rogeneous mental faculties, although united by a special causal relation, 
inasmuch as images alw'ays arise in functional dependence on sensa- 
tions. 

Another capital distinction is but a consequence of the first The 
Buddhist ^conception of the particular is quite different from the 
European one. The particular apprehended in sensation is the bare 
particular, containing nothing of otherness or universality. All Euro- 
pean Nominalism and Conceptualism is founded on the idea of a parti- 
cular which is but a concrete universal.® The line of demarcation lies 
in India, as indicated above, between the absolute particular and the 
absolute universal, not between the concrete universal and the abstract 

1 Stttufna-mairnm 
* vastu-iiinyo ttkalpah. 

“ anya-vyat rtta = apo7ut. 

■* ftralara. 

Duns Scotus has insisted upon the primal character of individuality (horc- 
eitof), but had still regarded it as the generic substantialised. Guillaume 
d’Oecani asserted that the particular is the real and that the nniversals are 
gatherd from our intuitive knowledge of the individualities. This is very near to 
the Indian view, but the conception of a pnre and absolnte particular is neverthe- 
len absent 
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one; for these are both universals and both abstract The difference 
is only in the degree uf abstraction. 

With these yety important distinctions we may assume that the 
contest in India corresponded to the contest in the European Middle 
Ages.^ 

Turning to modem European philosophy, it becomes easy to imag- 
ine how DignSga would have answered Berkeley and Locke, supposing 
they were a 1 seated together at a round table discussing the problem 
of Universals. That the « general and universal » are mental <• ideas », 
that they are « inventions and creatures of the understanding »,‘ Dig- 
naga would have conceded at once. But that « simple ideas » can be 
concrete and particular he would have emphatically denied. If the 
universals are necessarilly intelligible, it follows that everything intel- 
ligible is ncce.s8arily a universal. The straight line which the geometer 
draws on the table is particular, but the straight line which is in my 
head is universal. It is infinite, it represents all straight lines of all 
times and places. It is of no use to say that while being particular it 
« represents" other particulars too. It is impossible to be one thing and 
to represent the opposite thing: to be particular and to represent the 
universal. 

That the « simple idea » is nothing but the effect of certain « powers »,' 
is again quite an Indian idea. But this power is only the i)ower of 
stimulating the understanding to product «its own creature ». This 
equally refers to the power of constructing the simple idea of blue 
and to the power of constructing the « ideas » of cow, horse, tree, 
justice, infinity, eternity, and the « primary » qualities of extension, 
bulk, etc. etc. It is true that all ideas must be in touch with some 
particular, they must be ucum fundamento in rc >. But they never 
are i)articular, or adequate to particulars. They are, as Locke says, 
in respect of the general ideas, «only signs*).* 

Berkeley’s contention that there are no general ideas, but only 
general names for particulars, « anyone of which the name indifferently 

^ It can be mentioned that Abelard in his attempt at mediation b&veen 
extreme Nominalitm and extreme Bealiim expressed views which are partially found 
in India. He held that the UniTersal is more than a name, it is a predirate (ssrmo), 
even a natural predicate. We have seen that 'ae nniversal as a general concept 
is always the prediate of a porceptoal judgment, hence all universals are nothing 
but predicates. 

* Locke’s Essay, book III, ch. Ill, § 11. 

> Ibid., book II, ch. XXI, § 3. 

* Ibid., book II, ch. VIII, § 7, VIII, § 10 & § 17. 
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suggests to the mindu — would have probably been answered by 
DignSga in the following way. Names are just as general as ideas. 
The capacity to receive a name is tiie distinguishing sign of an image, 
when distinguished from a sensation. All namable things are ideas 
just as genera] as the names by which they are designated. There is 
no difference in respect of reality between an abstract idea and a name. 

Supposing Dharmakirti would have been present at the same 
symposion, he would have probably delivered himself in his peculiar 
style, addressing himself to Locke, in the following way. «You main*- 
tain that some ideas are adequate, others are not; some are simple and 
individual, others are creatures of the understanding, added to the 
things from without But why? Who is the Universal Monarch by 
whose decree one set of ideas is declared to be adequate and another 
not? Ideas are ideas, they are not reality. Either all are inadequate 
or nonetw But when Locke maintains that the objects are nothing but 
« powers') to produce various sensations and that the corresponding 
ideas being in the mind are no more the likeness of external object 
than their names «are the likeness of our ideas », — this Dharmakirti 
would have readily admitted in extending this feature to all « ideas" 
In general. 

The battle between Realism and Nominalism in European logic 
has remained undecisive. The contending armies have forsaken the 
battlefield. The majority of modem logicians have droppSS this sub- 
ject as irrelevant and insoluble. There are, however, the schools of 
Marburg and of Husserl which contain attempts at a new inter- 
pretation of Platonic ideas. Nay, even the school of Experience is not 
disinclined under the pressure of necessity to have recourse to the 
same solution. It is easy to imagine how Dharmakirti would have 
answered these quite modem doctrines. To Husserl he would have 
spoken thus: «You ma in ta in that the ideal objects really exisV 
they are not mere /a(on de parler,* that there is no such interpreter’s 
skill in the world which could repudiate ideal objects altogether".* 
On the other hand you maintain that there is a difference between 
the ideal existence of the Universal and the real existence of the 
particular.* We do no4 objecti The real fire is the fire which bums 

1 Lok. Unt,,* n, 124. 

• Ibib , p. 126. 

* Ibid., p. 126. 

4 Ibid., p, 126. cWir leugnenes nieht... daas ein foadamentaler, kategorischer 
VntOTBchiad bestebe, BviBcben dem idealen Sein and realant Sein, swiaeben Seia 
ala Spaiiea and Sein ala Individuellea*. 
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and cooks. The ideal fire is the one I have in my head. I never have 
denied the existence of the universal fire in my head.^ But the parti- 
cular fire is in the external world, it represents the « ultimate reality »,* 
the efficient point-instant! » 

In answer to Natorp’s defense of Platonic ideas Dharmaknrti 
would have in all probability answered thus: «You maintain that 
Plato’s theory reduces to the judgment x = A, where x represents 
the concrete and particular and A the universal.* Both •< exist », because 
existence means for Plato « complete determination of the element x». 
We do not object! We only will add the proviso that •■ultimately 
real» is the concrete particular, not the universal as assumed by Plato •>. 
In changing the application of Husserl’s words, Dharmakirti would 
have said that «no interpreter’s skill in the world can do away the 
obvious fact that the real fire is the fire that bums and cooks, and 
the ideal fire which I have in my head can of course « completely 
determine)) the particular fire, but it cannot bum and cook)).* We neces- 
sarily niuct dl.itingnish between ultimate reality and imagination. The 
latter is a mental reality which is real only as a fa^on de parler. 

That there are two quite different concepts of reality, is the most 
commonly known fact in Buddhism. The old definition is that existence 
means cognizability.* Existence is divided in 12 categories’ of which 
the last category (J^ 12) contains all mental items.* But Mahaykna 
has changed the definition into «rcal is the efficient))* and such is 
only the external ultimate concrete and particular, the point-instant. 
The internal objects are sensations and images. Images are always 
universals. They are divided into pure imagination (or fiowers in the 
sky)^* and imaginations which have an indirect or « general)) bearing 

1 This kind of reality is called svarSjia-saUa, rp. SDS, p. ‘’6. 

> paramariha-tat. 

» Natorp, Plato’s Ideenlehre, p. 390. 

* Ibid., p. 891, «Ezi8tens sagt Tollstandine Determination des wDiesenv. 

s In this point the Badbiats fall in line with tbe empirical schoolt, cp. W. Ja- 
mes, Essays in radicall empiricism, pp. 32—33, and B. Rnssell, Analysis of the 
Mind, .p. 137 ff; — with the very important difference that ultimately real is only 
the point-instant. 

s pat prameyam tat sat It is is also sometimes tbe definition of the Naiy&iks, 
who distinguish between satta-samanyam and srarupa-satta, cp. the prSma^ya- 
vada section in the NK., p. 162. ff. 

7 dtadasaSyaUmani = sariam jHeyam. 

t dharntaSyatana = dharmaK 

* yad artha-kriya-Jiari tat sat = paramartha-sat. 

10 anupakhya 
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to the reality of a point-instant These last are necessarily universals.^ 
According to Bertrand Russel* the relation between the exter- 
nal particnlar and the mratal Universal is causal. This would corres- 
pond to that part of the Buddhist theory which replaces the reality 
of an universal by the similarity between different stimuli exercised 
by discrete particulars. Moreover causality is not sufficient, there is 
besides between the particular and the corresponding univers^ a « Con- 
formity)). What this conformity means will be explained in the next 
chapter. 


1 ThiB is bIbo proved by the Buddhist theory of the Syllogiam; for the nuyor 
premue means eonsistenqi which is but the indirect reality of concepts and their 
laws, and the minor premise (ind. conclusion) means reference of these concepts 
to the ultimate reality of a sensuous element; the latter is the only ultimate reality. 

* Analysis of Mind, p. 237 . — aThe facts open to external observation are 
primarily habits having the peculiarity that very similar reactions are produced by 
•timnli which are in many respects very different from each other)), cp. cOutline 

Of Philosophya, p. 172 f. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DIALECTIC. 

§ 1. Dionaga’s Theory of Nahes. 

We hUve arrived at the closing act of Dignfiga’s Drama of Cogni* 
tion. This drama is characterized by classical unity of action and unity 
of place. There are only two dramatis personae evolving all the while 
on the stage of cognition. They are Reality and Ideality. The first is 
running, the second is stable. The first is called Point-instant, the 
second is called Concept or, some-times, simply Logic. Reality we have 
witnessed as appearing in the first act in its genuine purity, unintelli- 
gible and unutterable, but vivid, and directly reflected. <(A prodigy 1» 
exclaims Dharmottara,^ the more it is vivid, the less it is compre- 
hensible. in the second act we have watched the indirect, or conditi- 
oned, reflex of Reality in a Concept. The Judgment disclosed itself as 
a function bringing together the seemingly irreconcilable Reality and 
Ideality. Inference appeared as an extension of the Judgment, its func- 
tion is to jink together Reality with extended or inferred concepts. The 
Sufficient Reason of this linking is represented by two exceedingly 
important, though subordinate characters, Identity and Causality; which 
disclose themselves as reference to an identical point-instant and refer- 
ence to two difierent, but interdependent, point-instants. This second 
act of the drama, establishing the Categories of relati<Ei ^letween con- 
cepts and their relation to ultimate Reality, can be railed the act of 
Transcendental Analytics, following the first act of Transcen^^ental 
Aesthetics. In the last act the relation between Reality and Speech is 
represented. The unutterable reality can neverthelless be designated, 
of course indirectly, by names, and it becomes incumbent upon the 
author of the drama to represent the behaviour of Names towards 
Reality^ to establish the part of reality they indirectly can touch. 
Since, as will be seen, the names can touch reality only dialectically, 
the concluding act of the drama may be called the act of Buddhist 
Nominalism, which is also the act of the LwJdhist Dialectical Method. 
We thus will have, following a celebrated example, a transcendental 
Aesthetic, a transcendental Analytic and a transcendental Dialectic; 
transcendental because Logic becomes here related to ultimate Reality. 


^ In Apoha-praka^a. 
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What is indeed the part of language in our cognition? Is it a real 
source of knowledge? Is it a separate source, different from the senses 
and the intellect, or is it a secondary source included in one of the 
^0 main spurces? At the first glance the dignity of a source of real 
knowledge cannot be refused to verbal testimony. For what is a source 
of real knowledge, according to the system here analysed? It is, we 
have seen, uncontradicted experience. Real knowledge is successful 
knowledge.' It precedes every successful purposive action. External 
reality produces a stimulus upon our cognitive apparatus, which con- 
structs, vhen stimulated by reality, an image of the thing from which 
the incoming stimulus proceeds. Guided by this image we take action 
and, if the image is right, the action becomes successful, the object 
is reached. Supposing I am informed that there is a tree on the river 
and five apples on that tree. I then proceed to the river, find the tree 
and reach the apples. The action is successful, because the verbal 
testimony was right. But does that mean, as some philosophers have 
suppose^, that the word is the adequate expression of external reality; 
that the connection between the object and its name is primordial and 
eternal; that reality is « interwoven •> with names, that there is no 
reality without a name; that consequently the names precede reality, 
that language is a kind of Biotic Force, which shapes ouf concepts 
and even shapes reality itself in accordance with thosw concepts? 
We win see in the sequel that all these shades of opinion were repre- 
sented in philosophic India. To all them the Buddhists opposed an 
emphatic denial. Language is not a separate source of knowledge and 
names are not the adequate or direct expressions of reality. Names 
correspond to images or concepts, they express only Universals. 
As such they Are in no way the direct reflex of Reality, since reality 
consists of particulars, not of universals. The universals cannot be 
readied in purposive actions. Just as concepts and names they are 
the indirect, or conditional^ reflex of reality; they are the ciecho»^ 
of reality, they are logical, not real. Being an indirect cognition of 
reality, language does not differ from inference, which has also been 

^ That the Indiana efearly diatingaisted the direct from the indirect reflects 
to seen from the following paaaage of PXrthasllrathi (ad SlokaT, p. 659) — 
yflandiiaram... tvaUtaoHam ea MSsamanam oHwhhaaate, dohdam iva praH-iabda^ 
Indeed the mental image {jUSnSkSni) indirectly reflects (amt-hhSaate) the directly 
rafiected reality (bhoraaMHiam seolafttaiiam). hM$anam=pnM>MtS»a ia a reflex 
as in a mirror {Sdmriavat), and nnuMiSaa is an indirect or conditioned reflex. 

9 Op. the passage qnoted in the preeeding note. 
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defined as an indirect mode of cognition. The name is a middle term 
through which its object is cognized. The connection between the 
middle and the major terms is here founded on Identity of objective 
reference, the deduction is analytical and the three aspects of the 
reason are realized; e. g.: 1) this object is called a jar, 2) wherever 
such objects aro found they are called jars, 3) this name is never 
applied to a non-jar. However, this theory— the theory, namely, that 
names are, like logical reasons, the indirect mark of reality — is not 
the main feature of DignSga’s theory. He goes on to state that all 
names are negative or, as we may put it, dialectical. 

The natural Dialectic of the human Intellect is thus considered 
in India, by the Buddhist Logicians, under the head of a Theory of 
Names. It is a kind of Nominalism. It is well understood that concepts 
and names cover the same ground, since conceptual thought is defined 
as namable thought, a thought capable of coalescing with a name. 
«Names ''iif,inate in conpepts», says Dignaga, and vice vera «concepts 
can originate in names ». Hence to determine the import of names is 
the same as to determine the fundamental character of concepts. That 
the Theory of Concepts is brought under a Theory of Names is explai- 
nable by the special historical conditions out of which the Buddhist 
theory emerged. Ijanguage was for some schools a special source of 
our knowledge, fundamental and ultimate, coordinated to the senses 
and the intellect. In answer to these theories Dignaga makes the fol- 
lowing statement:^ 

Knowledge derived from wordo does not d’ffer (in prin- 
ciple) from Inference. Indeed the name can express its own 
meaning only by repudiating the opposite meaning, as for 
instance the words «to have an origin>i (designate their own 
meaning only through a contrast with things having no 
origin or eternal). 

That knowledge derived from words does not differ (in principle) 
from inference means that it is indirect knowledge. Knowledge indeed 
can be either direct or indirect, either originating in the senses of in 
the intellect, either perception (sensation) or inference (conception). 
Knowledge derived from words is not d 'ect, it is not sensation, it is 
indirect, it is like knowledge through inference. It is moreover negative 
or Hiai pcticAl . Thus a new feature in the contrast of direct and indirect 
knowledge, of the senses and the intellect, is given. The senses are 


1 Pram.oSamucc., V. 1. 
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affirmation, «piire» affirmation.^ The intellect is dialectical, i. e. it is 
always negative. Its affirmation is never direct, never pure, it is affirma- 
tion of its own meaning necessarily through a repudiation of some 
other meaning. The word «vdiite» does not communicate the cognition 
of all white objects. They are infinite and no one knows them all. Neither 
does it communicate cognition of a Universal Form of « whiteness » 
as an external Ens cognized by the senses. But it refers to a line of 
demarcation between the white and the non-white, which is cognized 
in every individual case of the white. The white is cognized through 
the non-white, and the non-white through the white. Just so is the 
cow, or cowness. It is cognized through a contrast with the non-cow. 
The concept of •• having an origin » does contain absolutely nothing 
over and above its contrast with eternity. The negation is mutual. 
To have an origin means negation of eternity and eternity means 
negation of origin. Since the same refers to every concept and every 
liame, we can in this sense say with Hegel that « Negativity is the 
soul of khe Universe)). But Hegel has left in the world nothing but 
logic; therefore there is in his world nothing but Negation. In the 
Buddhist view there is beside logic a genuine reality which is neither 
negative nor is it dialectical. Concepts, or logic, are all of them nega- 
tive and dialectical. Reality, or the Things -in-Themselves, are affirma- 
tion, piu% affirmation, they arenon-dialectical. Negation at last disclo- 
ses its real face. We at last can answer the puzzling question: «why 
on earth is Negation needed? Affirmation alone will dol». Cognition 
is an assertory cognition of reality. If Negation is also cognition of 
reality, why are the two needed? We now have the answer. The direct 
knowledge is Affirmation, the indirect is Negation. But pure affirma- 
tion is only sensation whereas Pure Reason is alway s dialectical, 
i. e. negative. The doctrine that there are only two sources of know- 
ledge, the senses and the intellect, receives a new and deep foundation. 
The senses and the intellect are not only related as the direct and the 
indirect source of knowledge, they are related as affirmation and nega- 
tion, as a non-dialectical and a dialectical source. 

In the chapter of his great work dealing with the knowledge con- 
veyed bywords DignSgik begins by making the statement that verbal 
knowledge is not direct, it is inferential, relative and dialectical. 
He then examines the divergmit theories of other schools. The theory 
that names express Universals he rejects, because of "infinity and 


1 Op. above, p. 192. 
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discrepancy ».^ His critique is directed against the opinion that tho 
Universal is a real £nS residing in a particular and cognized directly, 
by the senses. The Universal embraces an infinity of particulars, which 
cannot he cognized directly. He then rejects the Vai§e$ika theory, 
according to which names express the ((differences''. This theory seems 
to be closely allied to his own theory of negative names, but he rejects 
it, because of its realism. The VaiSesika's we have seen, indeed assu- 
med that in every particular Ens there was residing a real Differentia, 
a real « otherness ", by virtue of which every individual thing, and 
even every atom, could be distinguished from other things. He further 
rejects the Naiyavika theory,* that names express three categories 
of things, abstract Universals, concrete UniverSals and Particulars. 
Absolute particulars are absolutely unutterable, and concrete Universals 
are not to be distinguished from the abstract ones. Both are Universals 
and both are abstract. Names of course express Universals, but what 
kind of TTrtI"ersals? These Universals exist in our head, they are 
constructed by the force of Productive Imagination and are essentially 
negative, relative and dialectical. After having rejected divergent 
opinions, Dignaga repeats that knowledge produced by words cognizes 
reality by the method of (cEcpudiating the Contrary, i. e. negatively 
or dialectically. 

Jinendrabuddhi interrupts his commentary at this place’ of 
Dignaga’s text and gives the following summary of his theory, which 
I here translate in full. 


§ 2. Jinendrabuddhi on the Theory op the Negative 
Meaning op Names.® 

a) All names are negative. 

{JPram.-samucc.-vrtti ad V. 11). "Therefore the meaning of a word 
consists in a repudiation of the discrepant meaning". "This means » 
(as is clearly seen in such names) as "possessing origination", etc, that 
Aey contain in their own meaning a repudiation oi the discrepant. 
(This theory has been mentioned at the beginning and now it is) 
established "by a rejection of all conflicting opinions". 

1 anantyad tyabhiearac ea. ibid., V. 2. Cp. TSP., p. 277. 27 — na jStiSabdo 
hhedSnam tSeaia SnantySt. 

« NS., II, 1. 65. 

s Cp. YiSSla-amalavail, Tanjor, Mdo., vol. 115 (Peking), pp. 285 £ 
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(Jinendrabuddhi, f. 285 a. 1.). These words mean that in summar 
rizing the rejection (of dl realistic opinions which maintain that words) 
express (real) Universals etc. (DignSga) merely establishes his own 
tj^ry (mentioned by him in the beginning). One could have objected 
that by a repudiation of foreign opinions one’s own theory cannot be 
established, according to what has been explained when examining and 
rejecting the modua toUens of the Mised Hypothetical Syllogism (which 
the Sankhya school admits as an independent proof). But this stricture 
cannot be made, since the own theory (of DignSga) has been mentioned 
at the very beginning, where he says that, just as in the word » having 
origination », the own meaning of the word is always expressed through 
the repudiation of the contrary. Thus it is proved that verbal testi- 
mony does not differ (in principle) from Inference. (385 a. 3). By 
rejecting the theory of those who maintain that language is a separate 
source of knowledge and that it expresses Universals and (Differences) 
through direct affirmation, (by rejecting them), the same theory (of the 
author, the theory, namely, that language expresses Universals not 
through affirmation, but through negation) becomes established.^ 
(285. a. 4). These words are (an introductory remark). (Dignaga) 
intends to expound and prove his own theory. 

(285. a. 4). Now, (does the word « repudiation) here refer to simple 
negation or does it refer to a special kind of it? And'fthat is the 
consequence involved? Tf it be a simple negation of the discrepant, 
we will be iu contradiction 'with the text, where it is stated that words 
express «their own meaning» by rejecting the contrary; because 
(usually), the simple rejection of something else is made independently 
from (the statement) of one's own (direct) meaning (285 a. 6). 
A part of the meaning will be then suggested by negation. The word 
will express a special (entailed) meaning in the way of an (implied) 
negation. The maintainers of this theory of a double meaning are 
contradicted by the text (of Dignaga).* 

(285. a. 7). But if the (term « repudiation » here) refers to a special 
kina of negation,* then the view of equally * repudiating the contrary 
(i. e. of equally doing two different things, rejecting the contrary and 

^ here commentB on the word « established v {gnoB-pa =r t^avaslhtto) used 
by D. in connection with his owir theory after rejecting divergent views. A rather 
anperfinouB comment. 

^ The first part of line 285 a. 7. is a repetition through misprinting. 

’ This special negation is also called paryudasa, 
d Correct mtiafi-jiar into 
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userting one's own meaning), this view is rejected. Indeed the meaning 
is then that just as the particle of negation has no other function thon 
denial, (just so every word) can have no other function than the repu- 
diation of the discrepant. 

(285. b. 1). But is the view of a double meaning really a different 
view? The mistake found in this view, (i. e. the mistake that it con- 
tradicts the text of Dignaga), will it not also extend to this (other 
view, because Dignaga speaks of the word's nownu meaning)? No, it 
will notl because the repudiation of the contrary is the 
exclusive meaning (of every word). And there is no contradiction 
(with the statement of DignSga), because the «own» meaning of the 
word is just repudiation of the contrary (and nothing else). It is here 
expressed by the term « Contrary Repudiation ». Indeed the aim of tiie 
text of DignSga is that the word « expresses per differentiam» its 
own meaning. 

(285. b. z). Another consideration! (We use Position and Contrar 
position as two different figures in Syllogism, the one is affirmation, 
the other negation). If we enjoin something special, we understand 
that it is different from something else. The practice of eiyoining 
something is understood as a position and contraposition. The words are 
thus expressive of affirmation and repudiation. There is thus only one 
part of this relation which must be understood as a repudiation of 
the contrary (285. b. 4). But here it is maintained that words signify 
exclusively special meanings, (such meanings namely which consist in 
a negation of the discrepant). (There ia only one me.ining, there is 
between affirmation and negation of the contrary) no such relation 
that the one would characterize the other. 

(285. b. 4). However, do we not in common life understand the 
words of speech either as having a sense of affirmation alone, or of 
negation alone? 

No, that is not so! (The words express only negations, only diffe- 
rences!), because a pure affirmation without any (implied) negation is 
senseless (it conveys no definite) result. (285. b. 6). We likewise never 
can take our stand on any pure negation. There is no contraposition 
without a (corresponding) position, ne her is there any position 
without contraposition.^ A position (or positive concomitance)* isunder- 

1 Cp NBT.,p.7S.22 — dca»ya,anvayat!favpatireluuyava,yo(a)hhSta-taieaifah 
ta eva t^paratya dviKyatjfa ikSva-^Mcajpt-anantanyahMk. 

s antoffo-vyatirdta aie the eame as bhavet-abhava. Cp. NBT., p. 79.7 — anvaya- 
epetirtkem bkavSbhSmut. 
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stood as the direct meaning, but it is impossible without at the same 
being a negation (or contraposition). Contraposition consists in a repu- 
diation of a foreign meaning from one’s own meaning. It is unthink- 
able that a contraposition should exist without an implied position. 

(285. b. 7). Just for this reason the word does not accomplish two 
different jobs, viz. the repudiation of the discrepant meaning and the 
positive statement of one’s own meaning. Since the essence of one’s 
own meaning of a word consists in its being different from otho- 
meanings. As soon as it is expressed, we straight off feel that the 
contrary is rejected. 

(285. b. 8). Just as when we say na twin-brother »! Since a couple 
is needed to constitute twinship, we necessarUy understand that there 
is another twin when one is mentioned, — just so in any class which 
consists of two separate items; since they are only two, when the one 
is indicated, it is distinguished from the other. 

(28(). a. 2). (The objection has been made) ^ that if the word will 
have exhausted its function by repelling the contrary, we will be 
obliged to find another word in order to express its positive import. 
But this is a mistake, since the word eo ipso repells the contrary. 
Indeed a word by merely suggesting its own meaning, suggests also 
the repudiation of everything discrepant, because this suggested 
(negative) meaning is inseparable (from the positive one). 

(280. a. 4). Thus there is not the slightest contradiction in main- 
taining that the «own» meaning of a word consists in Negation. 

b) The origin of Universals. 

(286. a. 4). Now further, (let it be negativel) What does this 
(negative meaning) represent? It represents a Universal Form which 
the speaker intends to designate. It is indeed invariably connected 
with a word. Therefore the word is the evidence of what the speaker 
wants to express. 

(286. a. 5). However, if a (real) Universal is meant by a word, 
how 18 it that a (concrete) mental image is supposed to be the object 
corresponding to a wordr? (Yes, indeed!). It is just this mental image 
that constitutes the (whole) Universal. (286. a. 6). How is that? (This 
mental image is a Universal, .because it represents a combined result 
of many causes). Indeed (take for instance) a visual sensation. It is 
the joint product of the organ of vision, of a reflex and of attention 


I By BhXmaha, cp. TS. apd TSP., p. 201. 
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(according to one system),^ or else (according to tbe Realists) it is pro- 
duced by the Soul and its interaction with an inner sense, an outer 
sense and an external object. All these factors are separate units, 
there is in them no pervading Universal unity, (but they produce 
together one combined result). Just so a SiniSapa and other single 
objects, without having in themselves any mutually pervasive real 
unity at all, being experienced (by every observer) in his own mind 
separately, nevertheless produce a single united presentation. They 
stimulate our faculty of Productive Imagination and the (several acts 
of this imagination) create a united reflex ‘ which becomes a single 
concept* 

(286. a. 8). And this (single representation contrives) in some way 
to represent us (a series of things) having different forms, as though 
they were non-different. It represents a unity between the cliai’acteri- 
zed (particular) and the characterizing (general). By imputation it 
superimposes its own undifferentiated reflex upon this (plurality of 
individual things). The nature of this faculty of Concepts consists in 
this that it effaces the difference of individual turns (and replaces 
them by one general form). 

(286. b. 1). Now this (purely internal) general reflex is believed 
by mistaken humanity to be an external thing. It is extended so as 
to cover many different individuals, to represent them as projected in 
the external world and to endow them with causal efficacy. 

(286. b. 2). Thus a purely mental thing is converted into an 
external object. It is projected and dispersed* in the external world 
as though (it were so many real objects). And such art the habits of 
thought oi common humanity that they believe this projection to 
represent a real Universal.® (286. b. 3). How is it then that we main- 
tain that the meaning of a word is such a Universal and that it 
consists merely in a repiidiation of the contrary? (Yes, indeed!) Just 
this very Universal is nothing but a repudiation of tiie contrary. 
(286. b. 3). How is it then that what makes the diffeience of every 
external object from other objects is (nothing but the mental opera- 


1 Cp. my CC., p. 54 ff. 

< tha-mi-dad~par snan-ha = ahheda^pratibn »a. 

8 rnam-par*rtog-pai ies-pa = vikalpa-vijildna, 

4 kun-tu-hphro-ba-nid ^ prapaflctta, 

8Lit. 266. b. 2 — 8. «Thi8 projertion-dispersion of tbings entirely reBiding in 
the intellect, as if they were external, is settled by the cognizer, according to his 
manner of thinking, as a Universal ». 

8teh«rbatakv, 1 
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tion) of repudiating the contrary? Indeed « difference », « repudiation 
of the contrary », « clearing out of what is different » are so many 
manners of expressing the same thing, since we do not admit that 
difference is something over and above the thing endowed with it. 

(286. b. 5). Therefore (the following question arises). (If our cog- 
nition and our speech contain truth and refer us to reality, and if 
reality consists of mere particulars, whereas speech expresses mere 
universals and mere negations), how is it then that this self-same 
essence of an external particular, the Thing-in-Itself, is being conver- 
ted in something whose essence is mental and negative? (286. b. 5). 
This question is out of place. The (Transcendental Philosophers) who 
are engaged in an investigation of Ultimate Reality will always know 
the distinction (between Reality and Ideality), but not so the others. 
(Ordinary mankind will always confound them), because they think 
that this very image which they have in their heads can be efficient 
and real. They believe that at the time when we first see a thing 
and give it a name, as well as at the moment of our practical beha- 
viour towards this thing, it remains just the same thing as which it 
is constructed by our imagination, (they believe that reality is con- 
gruent with thought). (28G. b. 7). Therefore it will be just in accord 
with their habits of thought, if they will impute to us their opinion 
that Repudiation-of-the-Contrary is an external reality. But the learned 
men, trained as they ai’e in the investigation of ultimate tTuth, will 
never believe in the unity (and reality of the Universal), because each 
reflex and (eAch thing) are separate (in themselves). 

(286. b. 8). Moreover, the only foundation for the production of 
general ideas by our intellect is that very Repudiation-of-the-Contrary. 
We have said that the meaning of w’ords consists in a repudiation of 
the discrepant in order to prove that (the Universals are negative in 
their essence). (286. b. 8). (Indeed this kind of negative universality 
is the only one) that is contained in Reality itself and can be admitted 
without contradiction. 

(287. a. 1). Therefore it is by no means contradictory to assume that 
the reality which represents the foundation of similar presentations 
consists in nothing but la repudiation of the contraiy. (Different indi- 
vidual things produce really similar stimuli), a unity of result is thus 
produced, which allows to set aside those individuals, which do not 
produce the same result. (The things producing the same stimulus) 
become then the causes of a (transcendental) illusion and create 
a pervasive presentation, which has the form of a Universal. Thus it 
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is proved (that the UDiversal is the internal product which illusively 
appears as an external reality).^ 


c) Controversy with the Realist. 

(287. a. 2). To this (the Realist) who maintains (the external 
reality) of Universals makes the following objection. If a ntree.> were 
nothing over and above the negation of a « non-tree we never could 
explain the first cognition of a tree. Indeed at the time of the first 
cognition of a tree, we do not yet know what a non-tree is. If to the 
question nwhat is a non-tree », we then answer «it is not a treo», and 
to the question nwhat is a tree?» we answer «it is not a non-tree », 
this would mean arguing in a circle. Therefore it is impossible by 
a mere repudiation of the contrary to fix a name uiion a merely rela- 
tive object, which has no (independent) stand in our intellect. 

(287. a r.' 'The Transcendentalist). However, if you by convention 
fix the name upon the (real) t^niversal <itree», do you then rescind 
the non-trees or not? Supposing you are (willing) to rescind them, 
but without previously knowing what a tree is, you will not know 
how' to do it. At that time indeed the cognizing (human mind) does 
not yet know what a tree is. He approaches the problem just with 
the desire to know what a tree and what a non-tree are. And nut 
knowing it, how will he know how to rescind the non-trees from 
(the connotation) of the word? 

Without knowing it. with a ■word formed without repudiating the 
contrary, it will be impossible for him, in his i)ra(tical behaviour in 
life, to distinguish (the non-trees from the trees;, just as it will bo 
impossible for him to distinguisch the \ariety called SmSapii (if he 
does not previously know what a non-5/«i.<apa is;. (287. a. 7). If w'e give 
a name to a thing without having previously distinguished it (from 
other things), we in our practical bchn^iour will not be able to make 
a distinction (so as to reach what we want) and to avoid (what we do 
not watt). (287. a. 8). Indeed if we attach the name <itree** to trees in 
general without having distinguished (the general meaning of the term) 

1 Lit. 287. (. 1 — 287. a. 2. nThns indeed, owing to a unity of the resuH these 
individuals are set aside from the non-possession of that result; through the medium 
of an inner experience in one’s own mind, they become the causes of a force 
(producing) an iliusive result and create a connected idea of the form of a Univer- 
sal; this has been shown*. 


80 * 
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from its varieties such as SimSapa and others, vre will never know 
how to behave supposing we intend to avoid kmSapas (and get some 
other kind of wood). (287. b. 1). Besides it would mean running into 
a contradiction, if we were to apply the term i<tree» to trees in general 
without having previously distinguished them from non-trees. (287. b. 1). 
But let this be (as the case may be)! The Realist who maintains that 
Universals are real things (has another argument). You may repudiate 
whatever you like (says he), you will achieve (by mere negation) no- 
thing at all! But in pointing distinctly to an object situated before 
us, we establish its name by convention and say ((this is a tree». Thus 
either the Universal which is itself perceived at the time of convention 
or the Universal which is connected (with the thing perceived) will be 
recognized by us in our behaviour, at the time (when we will want 
either to reach it or to avoid it). 

(287. b. 3). Thus it is that (on this theory) the consequences for 
the behaviour will not be the same (for the Realist as for the Tl'an- 
scendentalist. He will recognize the tree and know how to behave)' 

(287. b. 3). (The Transcendentalist). No! the consequences will not be 
« not the same! » (They will be just the same!) (Indeed consider the follow- 
ing dilemma). When you point to a single object and state ((this is a tree», 
do you use this term with restriction or do you use it without restric- 
tion? In the first case the meaning will be ((this alojjp is a tree, 
there are no others ». If you never have seen any tree before and if 
you do not know at all what a non-tree is, how can this name convey 
any definite meaning? (287. b. 5). But if you speak without restriction, 
meaning ((this is a tree, but there are other objects which also are 
trees », how will then the person so informed behave, supposing he 
wants at that time to avoid (coming in contact with trees)? The dif- 
ficulty (for the Realist) is absolutely the same! (He must know w! at 
the non-trees are). 

(287. b. (The Realist). I maintain that when you have perceived 
a thing by the senses, it becomes easy to know what it is opposed to 
(and to distinguish it from what it is not). In this sense (the realistic 
theory) avoids the difficulty. (287. b. 6). Being endowed with a direct 
sense-perception of sfech a (definite) object, whatsoever it may be, 
when I internally feel that in the case of another object another image, 
having another form (is present in my head), (when I feel) that this 
form is different from the one that has been seen at the time when 
the name of the thing (was first suggested), — then I can distinguish 
(the trees) from the heterogeneous (non-trees). Just then will I w'ell 
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know that << these alone are trees» and it will follow by itself that 
<ia11 objects in which (this form) is not reflected are non-trees ». 
(287. b. 8). This (theory which takes its stand ou the fact of a direct 
perception of the same thing) becomes impossible on the Mutual 
Negation theory,^ because on that theory the form perceived is one 
thing and the thing which was standing before us at the time of first 
name-giving is subsequeutly never apprehended any more. And even if 
it wore cognized, that concrete particular tree which was seen at the 
time of the first name-giving is never recognized in another tree. We 
never can say "this is that very tree (which we have seen before)". 
Therefore a imIuM of any other variety of trees will be different from 
that particular perceived tree just in the same degree in which it is 
different from a jar or any other object, because no pervasive form 
(equally existing in all varieties of trees and uniting them into one real 
spocic.s) is being admitted. 

(2h.s. a. 2). (The Transcendentalist). But look, see! This your 
theory is simiuu to the Negation theory! (You assume pervasive reali- 
tie.s, really existing in the things belonging to the same class; 
we admit similar stimuli produced by separate objects which do not 
contain any pervasive unity in themselves). (288. a. 2). Indeed, these 
olijects (the trees) are every one of them a separate thing (a monad). 
But nevertheless they, every one of them, by their own nature produce 
one and the same effect of recognition, which the other objects (the 
noil-trees) do not produce. Having produced a discriminating judgment 
of the fonn "these things are the cause of my recognition, others are 
not", the human intellect thus divides (.the Universe of Discourse) 
into these two groups. Thus it is that this my recognition apprehends, 
(although) indirectly, an identical object, only because it is produced 
by a thing which has an identical result, (not because there is an 
identical external thing in existence). (2 h 8. a. 4). Thus the dichoto- 
mizing (operations of our mind), which are the outcome of (different 
objects) producing one and the same result consists in a recognition 
which receives the form of a Universal projected into the exteltoal 
world in an objectivizing perceptual judgment. The.Ne dichotomies 
appear as separate individual images, seemingly endowed 
with externality, seemingly endowi 1 with causal efficiency 
and seemingly endowed with some kind of invariable 
connection. 


1 ritam-par-gcad-pausmra-ba—parieeluda-mda = paraspara-parihaiatSda. 
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d) The experience of Individuals becomes the agreed 
experience of the Human Mind. 

(288. a. 6). A perceptual judgment establishes (one’s own mental 
image) as having the character of an external object It is thus con- 
structed (in imagination). Every observer experiences in his own in- 
nermost his own images. Nevertheless the imaginative operations ol 
(different) Individuals agree with one another. It is just as the visual 
experience of two persons suffering from the same eye disease. They 
both see the moon double; although every one of them in his inner- 
most experiences only his own image, they are persuaded that they 
see the same (double moon). 

(288. a. 7). Therefore, owing to an illusion, we seemingly perceive 
a single universal form pervading different objects. Comparing with 
those remote trees, these (here) are also trees. Thus (in fixing the 
general meaning) those objects are excluded, which are not the cause 
of producing (such an illusively exteriorized) image. We then naturally 
realize that all objects having a discrepant form arc non-trees. 


e) Conclusion. 

(288. a. 8). A thing perceived as a separate thing which neverthe- 
less at the sjime time would be perceived and not perceived, 
which would thus produce a difference between a tree and a non-tree, 
which would be a unity capable of being perceived by the senses, such 
a thing (i. e. a Universal thing) does not exist, because these (tree 
and non-tree) are not perceived separately, as a stick and the bearer 
of a stick. (288. b. 1). They cannot he so apprehended because the 
one is not the indirect mark of the other. (They are united dialecti- 
cally, the one being simultaneously the affirmation of trees and the 
negation of non-trees). 

(288. b. 2). The same form which is perceived in one (individual 
thing) is also perceived in another. If there were something in existence 
which at the same tii^e would possess this definite form and 
not possess it, if it would at the same time be a tree and 
a non-tree, only then could we have a real individual which 
would be a tree in itself. 

(288. b. 2). Our opponents are ignorant of the real essence of the 
theory of the Negative Meaning of words. They impute us (a theory 
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which we never professed). They maintain that this theory means 
a blunt denial of every reality and thereupon they are always ready 
to insult us. By this sober expounding alone of what the essence of 
Negation is, we have repudiated all their objections and thus (we 
deem) that our enemy is crushed. 

In order to repudiate him a great deed must have been achieved 
(by Dignaga) and now it is enough dwelling upon this vast subject !». 


§ 3. SaktibaeSita and EamalaSila on the negative meaning 

OP WOBDS. 

The following is a statement of just the same theory of DignSga 
concerning the Negative Meaning of words (apoha), but in a some- 
what different phrasing. It belongs to S&ntirak^ita and his commen- 
tator Kamalaslla.^ It lays more stress on the fact that the words 
of our speech, although directly meaning a concept or a universal, 
indirectly refer to the particular real thing. They call the Thing also 
Negation; since it is something unique in itself, it is a « negation of 
all the three worlds ».* It is « ontological » (arthalmaka) negation, that 
is, the positive substratum of a negative concept. The main idea is 
just the same as the one emphasized by Jinendr-abuddbi, namely, 
that the words express their own meaning through negation. 
They are therefore negative. Without negation they express nothing, 
they can express something only dialectically, i. e. in couples of 
mutual negation. Lotze® comes very near to this '.(.eory when he 
says— <<the affirmative positing of a contents and the negative 
exclusion of everything other are so intimately conrected, that we, in 
order to express the simple meaning of affirmation, can avail 
ourselves of expressions which mean... only negation (?!)»>. 
This is exactly the thesis of Dignilga, although exprc.ssed with some 
astonishment. Lotze nevertheless thinks that there is an affirmation 
in names, and that ncg.ition is here (in names and concepts) something 
quite different from affirmation. Where the re..i affirmation lies, 
according to the Buddhists, will appear in the sequel. We now pro 
cecd to quote Santiraksita. 


I Cp. T. S. pp. 274— 36C (iabdartba-parik$S). 
s trailokya-vySvrtia. 

»Logik*,§ 11.’ 
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(316. 25). « Negation is double, says he, it is either special^ or 
simple* The sitecial contains 'an affirmation of the contrary. In its 
turn it also is double, it either is logical * or ontological.* 

(317. 2). The logical variety of qualified Negation is the mental 
hnage* which we cognize in our pei'ceptual judgments* (as an Univer- 
sal) which has one and the same form pervasive (through many 
objects).’ 

The ontological variety of qualified Negation represents pure real- 
ity, when every thing unreal (L e. every ideality) has been brushed 
away from it. (It is the Thing-in*Itseif).® 

(317. 5). The essence of the logically Negative Meaning will now 
be defined. 

It has been stated before ' that just as the HarltaJa and othei' 
medicinal plants have one and tlie same febrifuge influence, without 
the presence in all of them of one pervasive universal form, just so 
such things as the brindled and the black cow etc., although tliey by 
their nature are separate things, nevertheless become the causes of 
the same repeated uniform image, without any reality of a univer.«al 
in them. This is simply a similarity of aclion.“ On the basis of these 
similar efficiencie.s, by an immediate exi>erience of them, a conceptne 
knowledge is produced. In this conceptual cognition appears the form 
of the object, its-image, its reflex.^^ (Reflex and object) become identified,^* 
(but this reflex proves to be a dialectical concept) and the name of 
Negation (or Contrary-Rqmdiation) is applied to it. It is a concept,’* 
it is mentifl,’* it contains nothing external, (it resides in the head of 

^ paryudasa 
2 prasajya-pratisedha 
s huddhy-dtmdka. 

* artha-dimakn. 

^ hxiddhi^prahblidsn, 

^ adhyavasUa. 

* That is to say that what is Universal in a thing is merely a negation of the 
contrary. 

Lit. ft (Negation) whoao essence is the Thing (arthdtma) is the own essence 
{8tahl\ana) of the Thing purified {rydirtta) from the hetcrogeneouB (ideality), the 
real essence {svabhdva) ot the Thing {artha)n 

® TS, p. 239. 19; cp. TSP., p. 329. 7 and 497. 15. 

dditlia-kdritayd sdmyam. 

arfha-dldra, artha-pratibimbakaj artha-abhdsa, (conyeitible terms). 

!• idddtmyena. 

1 * Mvikalpaka 

J-t jndne stmanddhikaranyam 
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the observer). It is merely (imagined as something external) in a 
perceptual judgment.^ 

(317. 25). But why then the name of Negation is given (to this 
image which does not seem to be negation at all)? There are four 
reasons, (a principal one and three derivative ones). The principal is the 
following one. The image itself appears only owing to its being dis- 
tinguished from other images. (If it is not distinguished from others, 
it reflects nothing). It is called Negation, because it is distinguished 
from others, it is a negation of them.’ 

But although having in itself nothing of the external particular 
object, the general image is nevertheless connected with it iu three 
different respects; 

1) The image is the cause guiding our purposeful actions, and making 
us reach the particular external object. The image is thus regarded 
as the cause, although really it is the effect, of the particular thing; 

2) Or, on the contrary, the object reached in a purposeful action, 
is regarded <ts cause (although italso is its effect); since the general 
image is the result of a direct sense-perception of the particular object. 
It is the expedient by which the image is produced.’ 

3) It is a natural illusion of the human mind to identify with the 
particular thing its (general) image which 's nothing but a construction 
of productive imagination. 

(318. 9). We go over to the ontological Negation.^ 

The name of Negation can also he applied (indirectly) to the 
Thing-in-Itself, because it contains a difference from, or a negation of, 
all other things. The (feature of a) rrp'.idiation of the discrepant is 
also present. This is meant. It is thus intimated that 'he meaning of 
negation is indirectly’ applied also to the Thing-in-Itself.* 

(:31>s. 15). What is the essence of the simple Negation? 


1 adhyacasita, 

s aSlisia-mttu ■=■ anya-asambaddfia-vattu. 

s Lit. (318. 1) « Either by imputing; to the cause the quality of the effect, 
\iz., by being the cause of reaching a (real particular) thing, it is distinguished from 
others; or by imputing to the effect the quality of the cans He shows it. Because 
it goes through the door of the unconnected thing. Unconnected means unbound 
to the other. This is jnst the door of the thin^ the expedient. Owing to its direct 
perception euch an image (concept) arises ». 

4 artJiSimaka-apoha. 

B Read na mukhyatah. 

0 It follows that the direct meaning of a Thing-in-Itself (sralahsafia) is pure 
affirmation (vtdW-saaruixi). 
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Simple Negation means, e. g^' that a cow is not anon-cow. In this 
case the meaning of repudiating the contrary is very clear. 

(318. 18). Having thus enunciated three forms of Negativity, the 
author connects them with the subject master, L e., the meaning of words. 
'' The words intimate the first kind of Negation, since the word evokes 
an image identified with an external object (this image is negative). 

(318. 21). That indeed is the meaning of a word what is reflected 
(in our consciousness) when a cognition is being communicated 
through a word. Neither pure (or simple) negation is ascertained 
when a word is cognized, nor have we then (affirmation, i. e.) a 
direct reflex of the object, as in sense perception. What have we 
then? We have a knowledge merely verbal which refers to an 
external object. Therefore the right meaning of a word consists in 
the image of the thing and in nothing else, since in verbal know- 
ledge this image appears as identified with (the external) object. 
(318. 26). The connection between an object and its verbal designa- 
tion is a causal one... The meaning of a word consists in the 
image which is evoked through it. (319. 7). Therefore the (objec- 
tion made against our theory, the objection, namely), that «pore 
negation is not what presents ifself to consciousness when a word 
is pronouncedu — this objection is groundless. We never have 
admitted that the meaning of a word is pure negation. 

(319. 9). Thus it is that the negative (or distinctive) meaning 
which is suggested by a word is nothing else than the (distinct) image 
of tho objeet It is directly evoked by its name. It is therefore the main 
meaning of the word. The two other meanings (the thing itself and 
simple negation) are subordinate to it and there istheiefore no contra- 
diction in admitting them. (319. 12). When this meaning, i. e. the 
meaning of an image, has been directly communicated by a word, the 
meaning of negation, or a simple negation, is suggested as implied 
in it. How is it? The essence of a reflected image of a cow, e. g., 
consists in this, that it is not the essence of another image, e. g., of 
the image of a horse. Thus simple negation is a subordinate meaning 
inseparable (from every distinct image). 

(319. 21). The (ontological) meaning of the particular, of a Thing-in- 
Itself, (is also a consequence of the principal meaning). The connection 
between the real thing and the name is indirect and causal.^ 

1 Cp. B. Rntiel, AnaljaisofMind. p.227. — «Aeootdiiig tothJgTiew (of Bren- 
tano regarding real Unireriala aa real objeeta of cognition), a pwtieular ncatn tan 
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(319. 23). At first we experience internally the thing as it exists 
(present to our senses). Then the desire to express it in language 
arises. Then the organs of speech are set in motion and a word is 
pronounced. When the word is connected in this indirect way with 
the external thing, such as fire etc., we implicitly cognize the particu- 
lar object as distinguished from all dissimilar things. 

(319. 25). Therefore the second and third meaning of Negation, 
i. e. its meaning as simple negation and its meaning referring to the 
thing itself as distinguished from all others, these two meanings are 
the metaphorical (secondary) meanings of Negation. (The principal is 
the meaning of the image, or concept, which is distinguished from all 
other concepts and represents thus a negation of them). 

(320. 7). (The objection^ that according to this theory the words 
repre.sent mere negation and that therefore something else must be 
found to represent affirmation, is not founded), because we maintain 
that the particular (real) thing is also suggested by a name. And this 
meaning is affirmation, not negation. It is the indirect meaning 
of the word. When we say that a word «denotes», this means that 
it produces a Negation which is included in the definite- 
ness of its concept (or image); it produces an image which 
is distinguished from among all other images and which 
(also) distinguishes its own object, the particular thing, 
from all other things. 

Thus it is that the theory of our Master (Dignaga) contains no 
contradiction, (it does not assume in the meaning of words mere 
negations without leaving any room for affirmation)...' 

(315. 15). ((The counter-theory of the Realist (Jddyotokara 
assumes real Universals I’epresenting each of them a real Unity, an 
Eternal Ens and an Ens wholly inherent in every attaining particular. 
It is the presence of this real Universal that imparts definiteness 
and constancy to knowledge according to his theory. But our Master 
Dign&ga answers, that bis Negative (or Distinctive) Meanings (possess 
all the advantages which ai'e supposed to belong to real Univefsals 


be pcr-ceived, while the univeraal «cat» it eon-ceived. But this whole manner of 
viewing our dealings with UniTersals has to b,. abandoned when the relation of 
a mental ocenrenee to its « object • is regarded as merely indirect and can* 
titLl...{-=-pSramparffeMkarffa-t3rana-lakfanah pratibanihtth, TSP., p. 819. 22). 
The mental content is, of course, always particular (?), and the question as to what 
it « means*... cannot be settled... bat only by knowing its causal connections*. 

1 By Bhamaba. cp. TSP.. p. 291. 7. 
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alone). They have Unity, since they are the same in each (particular); 
they are eternal (logically), since their (negative) substratum is never 
destroyed, (it I'cmains the same in every changing individual): they 
inhere in every individual in their full completeness. They pos.<!ess 
Unity, Eternity and Inherence^ (although they are purely negative 
or relative). Thus the meaning of word.s is legation (i. e. distinction 
from) other meanings. This -theory is preferable, since (as compared 
mth the realistic one) it has many advantages !».* 

Such is the essence of the Buddhist Dialectical Method. It maint- 
ains that all concepts and the names expressing them are negative, 
because they express their own meaning through a negation of 
the contrary. Since, according to some interpreters, this i.s also the 
fundamental meaning of Hegel’s dialectical method, we may, for Avant 
of another term, call it the Buddhist Dialectical ]Metliod. But v.c must 
carefully note that there is, according to the Buddiiisfs, no eontia- 
diction between cause and effect (there is simple otlierness), nor is 
theie any self-dei'clopmcnt of the concept. Development andnio\ement 
belongs to reality, not to logic.® 

But, on the oilier hand, the Buddhist Dialectical Method contiius 
the ‘•olution of the quarrel between Nominali-'m and Itealism. Since 
Concepts arc purely negath'e, their universality, theii^stability and 
their inherence are explained as being mental, logical and dialectical. 
There is no contradiction for a Universal to be at om e completely 
and continually present in a multitude of thing-' if it is only a 
negative mark of distinction from other things. Since all coiicejits 

1 ekatra-nityaiva-anektuamavelatm. 

^ To these comments on DigdSga’e Dialectic by Jinendrabuddhi, Santi- 
rak^ita and KamataSila we originally intended to add a translation of Dbar* 
mottara’s tract on the same subject (Apoba-nama-prakarana, lanjnr, Mdo, 
Tol. 112, ff. 252 — 2(>4). It is perhaps the best exposition of the subject. Bnt it 
prnmed too bulky to be inserted in the present volume, and besides Titcaspa- 
timisra’s summary translated in vol. 11, pp- 403 ff. is mainly fouaded on this 
woik. Although the core of the theory is the same, every exposition follows its 
own method. It will be ven from VXcaspati’s exposition that Dharmottara lays 
particular stress upon tne nywlia-theory as a theory of Neglected Difference 
ffiheda-ay} aha) which contains an explanation of the identification of external 
reality with our subjective images of it and of the illusion of a belief in the objectb e 
reality of these images. 

* Those who make a sharp distinction between Contradictory Dialectic and 
Contrary Dialcctik (like e.g., Benedetto Croce) will notice that the Bnddhists 
admit only the first, and cancel the second. 
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and names arc negative, the Buddhists would probably have said 
that Hepel was right in proclaming that Negativit.\ is the Soul of 
tlie world. However the world also consists not only of a Soul, 
but also of a Body. What the body of the world, according to the 
Buddhists, is, we shall see later on. 


§ 4. Historical Sketch op the Development op the 
Buddhist Dialectical Method. 

The Dialc< tictil Method of the Buddhists developed gradually from 
insignificant, hui characteristic germs affecting some ]u-obleTns only, 
info a general tlieorv of tlie Undurstaiuliiig whose essence, as a special 
source of ciignition, has been found to be dialectical. Three periods 
are to be distinguished, 1) the earlv period (llinayana), li) early 
Mahajfiii? the critical school of Logicians. 

Ihe eailicst lecords contain the statement that the founder of 
Buchihism ha^ refused to give an answer on some metapliysical que- 
stions. These qucj-tion.'^ are, 1) four questions regarding the beginning 
of the world, ^JZ., tlierc a beginning, then i^ not, both, or nei- 
Ihei, ‘J) four Mmihir questions regarding its end, four quc'^tions 
on the identity betwTen the body and the Kg(^ and 4) two questions 
regaiding tlio survival or not of the Saint after death. It will be 
noticed that the cluuactenstic quadriVinmic formuiation is similar to 
the one used l)y Plat^j In his rarmeuides for similar* problems.' 

Leaving alone their scholastic formulation, tlie 1 questions reduce 
to two fundamental problems, the problem of Infinitj and the problem 
of the Absolure. Tlie similarity with Kant's aut’uomies in the state- 


I In his celebrated book ou Buddha, '^hich at present impresses one as being 
a rather naive account of Buddhist ideas, the late Prof. H. Oldenberg has never- 
theless not overlooked the dialectical chaia^tei of Buddbisii) from its beginning, 
ff The sophists)), says he, «caunot absent a place where a Socrates is tocomeu 
(Buddha 10, p. 80). But not only lu the sense oi sopl- -iij does the dialectical 
character belong to early Buddhism, it contnius at so the natural dialectic of the 
human mind when it begins to deal with ^ ultimuie problenib of Infinity and 
the Absolute (ibid., pp. 81, 232, 815 ff.). Prof. H. Oldenberg calls this d'alcctio 
« moderately clever » (irent^ geivandt)^ but this appreciation cannot carry much 
weight, since it belongs to a time when the right understanding and translation oi 
the fiindamental technii al terms of dnhkha^ dharvia^ samskdra znd pratltya-samul- 
padUy without which Buddhism is unttiinkable, was yet in its infancy. 
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ment of some of the problems, as well as in their solution, is un- 
mistakable and has attracted the attention of scholars.^ 

These are problems to which neither yes, not no, not both, nor 
neither, can be given as an answer. They are absolutely unanswerable, 
bat the human mind necessarily encounters them. Our Reason in 
dealing with them becomes << dialectical », i. e. self-conti-adictory. 

The school of the Madhyamikas has extended this verdict to 
the human understanding in general and to all concepts without 
exception. They all on analysis appear to contain contradictions. The 
human mind contains a logic of illusion, since no objects, congruent 
with its concepts, are given at all. They consist of parts which sublate 
each the other. 

Candrakirti summarizes the central conception of the Madhyu- 
mika method in the following words.” 

II Simple humanity* imagines (i. e. constructs dialectically) and 
dichotomizes* Matter and (Mind^, etc.), without going to the bottom*’ 
(of the dichotomy). . . . But all such (imagined dialectical) concepts ’’ 
form an inveterated Habit of Thought,* coeval with the beginningless 
world-process.* They arise in a process of Dispersion-into-Manifold.’*’ 
(of the original Unity of the Universe). Thus are created (in couples 
the dialectical) concepts^^ of cognition and cognized; the object 
(expressed) and the subject (expressing it); agent and action; 
cause and effect; a jar and a cloth; a diadem and a vehicle; 
woman and man; profit and loss; pleasure and pain; fame 
and infamy; blame and praise, etc. etc.” All this worldly 

1 Cp. 0. Franks, Kant u. die altindiscLc Philosopbie in nZur Krinnerung an 
Emannel Kant* (Halle, 1904), p. 137—188; cp. my NirvUaa, p 21 and 206. On tbe 
antinomy of infinite diviiilility cp. below in tbe section on tbe Beality of tbe 
External World, under Mealism, and S. Sebayer, Frasannapadu, p. XXIX. 

* Madby, vrtti, p. 360. 

* bSla-prthag-jana. 

* mJcalpaffantah, 

® rUpSdi. 

* ayonUah. 

* vHalpSh, 

* nbbyosa. 

* anadt-sofMara. 

1® ewitrat prapafieSt 

u vstoJpa meaning concept and logical dichotomy, = draidliularana. 

** Cp. with these examples of dichotomy those quoted by Lesson in his 
explanatlini of Hegel’s Dialectical Method, Introd. to Wissenschaft der Logik, 
wol. I, ^ LVH. 
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Manifold disappears without leaving any trace in the Void (of Belati- 
vity), as soon as the essence of all separate existence is perceived 
to be relative (and ultimately unreal) >*. 

Gandrakirti in his examples here throws into the same bag con- 
tradictory and contrary opposition. A jar and a cloth are opposed 
indirectly, inasmuch as a cloth enters into the category of non-jars. 
The opposition of man and woman is an exhaustive dichotomy. The 
opposition of blame and praise, or, more precisely, of blame and not- 
blame, is « complete and mutual » exclusion, or contradiction. Every- 
thing created by the understanding is created in couples or, as 
Jinendrabuddhi puts it, there are only (•twin-brothei's» born 
in the realm of the Understanding. Tlie parts of such couples 
sublate each the other by their relativity, or the mutual negativity of 
their definitions. The result is, as Kant expresses it, nihU negativum 
irrepraesmtabile or, in the language of the Madhyamikas, nthe Void 
of all sepai'ate objects and the unique reality of the Undispersed, 
non-mauifoia VVhole.^ 

The school ot the Buddhist Logicians, although fully admitting the 
dialectical character of all the concepts of the Understanding, o))jects 
to the wholesale unreality of knowledge and admits the pure reality 
of a iiou-dialectical Thing-in-Itself behind every couple of dialectical 
concepts. 

The theory of Dignaga may perhaps have been partly influenced, 
in its logical aspect, by some views entertained in the school of the 
Vaise$ikas. This school has probably received its name from the Cat- 
egory of Diffci'euce which it assumed ua an objective reality residing 
in every individual thing, in atoms as well as in ubiqmious substances. 
Every object, according to this view', contains both Similaiity and Dissi- 
milarity as residing in it.” If we reduce both these residents to the single 
one of Difiereucc and brush aside its realistic character, we shall have 
just the essence of Dignaga's theory, i. e. purely negative and purely 
mental Universals. In this point, as in some others, there seems to 

1 larta-bhSvasvabhdtn-iunyatS = aarva-dharma-Sunyaia. 

s nUprapatlta. 

s Cp. above, p. 449 — 450. The wording ol vs. l. 2 . e suggeBts the theory that 
on the one end of the scale, in soMa, there is <amdwya only and no viiesa, while on 
the other end, in atoms and ubiquitous substances, there is viiesa and no sSmSnya. 
But already PraSastpilda assumes antya-viiesas only. The later definition aty- 
antavyavrtU'hetuh and svato-vyavarakatvam suggest some similarity with the 
Buddhist vyStrtH = apoha. 
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exist some common ground between the Yai§e$ikas and the Buddhist 
logicians, with all that radical difference which ensues from the real- 
istic principles of the first and idealistic views of the latter. 

The fate of Dignaga's theory of Negative Names was the same as 
the fate of BuddhiNt logic in general. It did not survive the extinction 
of Buddhism in the land of its birth. Together with Buddhism the 
theory migrated to Tibet where it exists up to our own time. 
Its appearance in India was met by a unanimous protest of all 
other schools. Even Prabhtikara, the » friend of the Buddhists », who 
followed them in their theory of Negation, could not follow them 
all the length of accepting their theory of Negative Names. He evid- 
ently could not remain a Mimamsaka, if he followed them so far. The 
Mimamsakas became the leaders in the fight again<^t the theory of 
Dignaga. A school whose valuation of Speech and of Names had all 
the character of religious veneration, — for whom the Word was an 
eternal positive Ens existing in an eternal union i\ith the things 
denoted by it, — for whom the Word was first of all the word of the 
holy Scripture; this school could evidently only be shocked in the 
highest degree by a theory which rtduces the names to mere con- 
ventional negative signs of differentiation. Nor could the Naiyayiks 
who believed that the positive meaning of words was established by 
(iod. look favourably upon it. The argument of the Realists of all 
shades is always the same. There are positive things and there are 
negative things. Reality consists in existence and non-existence. The 
positive thihgs are denoted by positive names, the negative ones by 
the addition of the negative particle <<non». 

Bhamaha,^ the rhetorician, rejected Dignaga’s theory on the 
score that if the words were really all negative, there should be other 
words, or means of expression, for positive things If the meaning of 
the word «cow» were really the negation of the non-cow, then some 
other word would be needed to express the different fact of a positjiye 
perception of the domestic animal possessing horns, a dewlap, and 
othtj characteristic signs. A word cannot have tuo different and even 
opposite meanigs. Since according to the theory of Negation the 
negative meaning is'<>'the principal one and the positive follows in 
its trail we accordingly in contemplating a cow must in the first 
place have the idea of «nc!p-cow>» and after that the secondary idea 
of the cow. 


‘ TSP., p. 291. 7. If 
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This objectioa is disposed of by the consideration that the Buddhists 
do not at all maintain that the negative meaning suggests itself at first 
and is followed by the positive one. They, on the contrary, admit 
that the positive is direct, but it is nothing without the negative 
one, both are the some. 

Kumarila’s^ chief objection consists in the following argument. 
When the Buddhist main tains that the meaning of «cow» is negative, 
that it is' <<not non-cow », he only in other words expresses the same 
opinion as is maintained by the realists, namely, that there is a real 
objective reality in the positive genus ncow». If xnot non-cow » is 
a negation implying an affirmation of the contrary, then the negation 
of non-cow is the same as the affirmation of cow. Indeed what kind 
of object is suggested by the term «not non-cow » according to the 
Buddhists ? Is it the individual thing, as it is strictly in itself, shorn 
of all extension? This is impossible, since such a thing is unutterable. 
It must therefore be admitted that there is an utterable essence of 
a cow ^rescue in every individual of that class. This general essence 
13 the Universal of the Realists. 

But if the Buddhist means by « non-cow » simple negation, without 
the affirmation of the contrary, this is pure idealism, a denial of the 
reality of the external world. The Mnnamsakas have opposed it as an 
Ontological theory, now it reappears again in the garb of a theory 
concerning the import of Names. 

The arguments of the Realists are numerous and of great variety 
and subtlety. It is superfluous to quote them here. They all reduce to 
this fundamental one: there are posititi. names, th^ correspond to 
Universals; the Universals are real external things, perceived by the 
senses; there are also negative things which also are realities percei- 
ved by the senses. 

But although the theory of Dignaga is emphatically rejected by 
the Realists of all shades, an indirect influence of it seems to have 
survived in the method of negative definitions adopted by the later 
Na^ayiks. They make almost all their definitions from the negative 
side, by stating the fact through a repudiation of the contrary. It is 
a well known and natural feature of speech that, in order to give more 
dearness to an expression, we must -ention what it is opposed to. 
But the Naiyayiks use the method of opposite definition even in such 
cases where it is absolutely useless for the sake of logical distinct- 

1 Slokav. Apoha-vSdaf kSr. 1 ff.; ep. TS. and TSP., pp. 292 ff. 

SIdeilwtakr, 


81 
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ness. K g., instead of defining Concomitance as a necessary con- 
nection of tiie effect with its cause, it is defined as the connection 
of the cause nwith the counterpart of the absolute non-existence of 
the result». Instead of telling that smoke is the logical reason, it is 
mentioned in the guise of «the counterpart of the absolute non- 
existence of the smoke ».^ Such twisted negative definitions are 
exceedingly in vogue in later NySya and form its characteristic feature. 

§ 5. Eubofeak Pabadlsls. 
a) Kant and Hegel. 

In the preceding pages we have made a statement of Dignaga’s 
theory concerning the negative essence of all names and all concepts. 
We have made it as much as possible in the own words of Oignaga 
and of his Indian interpreters. We have called it a theory of Dialectics. 
We also could have called it a theory of Negativity or Belativity. 
There are good reasons in favour of each of these names, which, if 
not directly convertible, stand very near to one another. According to 
the method followed in this work we now will proceed to quote some 
parallels from the history of European philosophy, which, by way of 
similarity and contrast, are likely to throw some reflection on the 
Indian standpoint, and at the same time will justify our choice of the 
term Dialectics as the most appropriate for the designation of DignSga’s 
theory. Jjes^ng alone the parallels found in ancient Greece and in 
mediaeval Europe, some of which have been mentioned when examin- 
ing the law of Contradiction, we can turn our attention to modern 
philosophy. 

Accor^g to Kant the Dialectic is a logic of illusion,* but not of 
every illusion. There are two* kinds of illusion, the one is empirical or 
simple, the other is the natural illusion of the human reason when 
dealing with the four problems of 1) Infinity, 2) Infinite Divisibility, 
3) Free Will and 4) a Necessary Ultimate Being. These are the four 
antinomies, i. e. problems that cannot be logically answered neither 

^ ^tt-«ainatladftftaram-atyanto-aMa«i 'pratiyogi - sSdhya-samSnadhikaranr 
yoM, where h<tu u dhuma and radhya iaa^t. Cp. Tarkasangraha (Athalye), 
p. 247, ep. p. 289 and jNUMm. 

* Kant ascribes this use of the term dialectic to the ancients, CPU., p. 49. 
Op. however Orote, Arist., p. 379. 

» Ibid., p. 242. 
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1)7 yes nor by no, and therefore represent a natural illusion of the 
Human Beason. This corresponds more or less to the HinaySna stand- 
point, according to whidi the questions regarding the origin of the 
‘world, the questions regarding its end, the problem of infinite divisibi- 
lity, and the problem of the existence of the absolute eternal Being 
are insoluble, neither in the positive nor in the negative sense. 
Mahayana Buddhism likewise assumes two kinds of illusion, an original 
or natural one;^ and a simple mistake. The first is also called nan 
internal calamity »* of the human mind. The list of natural illusions 
is however very much increased, since every Universal and every 
concept is declared to be the result of a natural illusion of the 
human mind. 

This would correspond to Hegel’s standpoint, when he declares,* 
in answer to the Kantian theory of the limited number of four anti- 
nomies, that ((there are as many antinomies as there are con- 
ceptsu. Every concept, inasmuch as it is a concept, is dialectical. 
Accordirg K^^nt all empirical objects, as well as the corresponding 
images and concepts, will not be dialectical. These objects are ((given » 
us. Although as containing a manifold of intuition, they are also 
constructed by Productive Imagination, they nevertheless are (( given ». 
They are given to the senses, but once more leconstructed by the 
understanding.^ Some interpreters of Kant® are puzzled by this 
double origin of things which are « given » and then once more 
constructed. They are inclined to find a fluctuation and want of 
decision in Kant, regarding this point. According to the Indians 
only the extreme concrete and par!i'>:lar, the •.“int-instant, is 
<( given)!. All the rest is interpretation constructed oy Productive 
Imagination and by the natural Dialectic of the human Understanding. 
If we interpret Kant so that ((given» is only the Thing-in-Itself — and 
some support for such an interpretation is not altogether missing in 
his text® — then there will iu this point be an agreement between him 

1 mukhyd bhrdntih. 

s antar-upaplava^ cp TSP., p. 322. 7. 

sWiss. der Logik, 1.184 (Lasson)— (((es kOnnen' xo viele Antinomien 
aafgeatellt werden, als sich Begriffe ergeben». 

*■ CPR., p. 40. Aeoording to the Buddhiatr mly the very first mument {jprata- 
matarthkfana) is « givens {nirvOudpdha). 
as e. g., Fr. Panlsen Eant*, p. 171. 

s Cp. especially in his tract against Eberhard the passage p.35 (Kirtshmann). 
Eberhard asks: «ver giebt der ffinnlichkeit ihren Stoff?.. wir mOgen w&hlen, wei- 
ekes wir wollen, so kommen wir anf Dingo ansiehw. Kant answers: ennniatja 

81 * 
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and the Indians. Empirical objects will then be entirely constructed 
on a foundation of transcendental reality. But they wiU not be 
constructed dialectically, whereas according to Dignaga they also 
will be constructed dialectically, just as the notions of Infinity ctc.^ 
This falls in line with Hegelian views. '<The Universality of a concept, 
says Hegel, is posited thr9ugh its Negativity: the concept is 
identical with itself only inasmuch as it is a negation of its own negation».* 
This sounds exactly as the Indian theory that all universals are nega- 
tive ^ e. g., a cow is nothing over and above the negation of its own 
negation, it is «not a non-cow ». «The Dialectic, says Hegel,* is an 
eternal contemplation of one’s own self in the other », i. e. in the non- 
self. "The Negative*), says he, «is also positive. The Contradictory 
docs not result in an absolute Nought, in a Null, but essentially in a 
negation of its own special contents ».* The step which was taken by 
Kant when he established his antinomies was « infinitely important*), 
according to Hegel,* since the Dialectic became then <• again asserted 
as a necessity for the Reason**. «The definitness of a concept is its 
Negativity posited as affirmation**. This is the proposition of Spinoza 
omnis determinatio est negatio, it has <* infinite importance**.^ 

So far there is apparently complete coincidence between this aspect 
of Hegel’s Dialectic and Dignaga’s theory. What a concept means is 
nothing but the Negation of the contrary. Negativity is mutual. Affir- 
mation is relative, it is not an affirmation in itself, ifis also a nega- 
tion. Hegel therefore maintains* «that light is negative and darkness 
positiva; wirtue is negative and vice positive ». 


das eben die best&ndige Behaaptung der Eritik; nnr dass sie... enthalten 
den Grand, das YorstellangsTermOgen, seiner Sinnlichkeit gemSss, zn bestimmen, 
aber ne Bind nicht der Stoff derselben**. If this is interpreted as the capacity 
(Grand Kraft) to evoke the corresponding image by stimulating productive 
imagination, the coincidence will be nearly complete. 

I Cp. above p. 469. Even such a general notion as ccognizabilityi* must be 
interpreted as the counterpart of an imagined oincognizabilityn, cp. the quotation 
from Dignaga’s Hetu-mnkha in TSP., p. 812. 21. 

< 'WisB. der Lot^ik, II. 240. 

* anyorvyavrtti-rupa. 

* Encyclop., p. 192. 

“W. d.Logik, I. 86. 

* Ibid., II. 491. 

’ Ibid., 1. 100. 

S Ibid., li. 66 
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However he takes a farther step. According to Kant both oppo- 
sed parts of a contradiction snblate one another and the result is 
Null (nihil negatimm irrqgraesentaMe)?- According to Hegel thej do 
not snblate one another, the result Is not Null, but only the « negation 
of one’s own special contents ».* This probably means that having 
declared all concepts to be negative Hegel feds it incumbent upon him 
to find out some kind of real affirmation. He then declares that «the 
Positive and the Negative are just the same».* The non-existence of 
an object is a moment contained in its existence.'* ((Existence, says he, is 
one with its other, with its non-existence ». From the thesis that ((every- 
thing is such as it is only insofar there is another; it exists through the 
other; through its own non-existence it is what it is », — from this thesis 
he goes over to the thesis that ((existence is the same as non- 
existence » or ((Position and Negation are just the 8ame».^ Dignaga, as a 
logician, on the contrary thinks that ((whatever is other is not the 
same».' It is true that from another point of view, from a translogical 
point 0 ! view, Dignaga, as a monist, will admit the ultimate identity 
and confluence of all opposition vrithin the unique substance of the 
world. He will admit this ((Voidnes» ^ of the whole. But this meta- 
physical and religious point of view is carefully distinguished from 
the logical. 

The duality of the standpoint (which we also find in Dignaga) sur- 
vives in Hegel through his distinction of Understanding and Reason, a 
distinction inherited from Kant. ((The Understanding, says he,^ is definite 
and firmly holds to the differences of the objects, but Reason is nega- 
tive and dialecticaln. For the Reason there is no .fference between 
affirmation and negation, but for the Understanding this difference is 
all-important. The Reason annihilates all the definitions of the Under- 
standing and merges all differences in an undifferentiated Whole. 

There is still another and very important difference between Hegel 
and Dignaga. Hegel denies the Thing-in-ltself'* perceived in pure 

1 aVersuch (Ober) den Begriff der negativen Oro8sen», p.„ 26 
(Kifcbmann). 

« W. d. Logik, I. 36. 

s Ibid., n. 64 

4 Ibid., II. 42 — beide Bind negativ gege.. 'nander. 

s Ibid., II. 65. 

e yad viruddka-dheerma-sanur^m tan nSna. 

1 preyha-paramitS s liinyatS =j^nam advayam. 

8 W. d. Logik, 1. 6. 

* Cp. Phaenojnenologic, p. 437; W. d. Logik, n p. 440 if. 
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sensation just as he denies the difference between the senses and the 
understanding as two heterogeneous Bourses of our knowledge. The 
senses are for him a modification of the spirit.^ 

In summarizing roughly the mutual position of Sant, Hegel and 
DfgnSga regarding the three cognitive faculties of the Senses, the 
Understanding and the Reason we can establish the following 
points. 

1) Kant assumes three cognitive faculties: the Senses, the Under- 
standing and Reason. Of them the Reason alone is dialectical. 

2) Hegel abolishes the difference between the Senses and the 
Understanding and changes the relation between the Understanding 
and the Reason. All oojects, or concepts, are viewed by the Under- 
standing non-dialectically and by the Reason dialectically. 

3) Dignaga abolishes the difference between Understanding and 
Reason, but retains the radical difference between the Senses and the 
Understanding. The senses are then the non-dialectical source of know- 
ledge and the Understanding is all the while dialectical. 

4) Kant and Dignaga, just as they agree in maintaining a radical 
difference between the Senses and the Understanding, likewise share 
in a common recognition of the Thing-in-Itself as the ultimate, non- 
dialectical, source of all real knowledge. Hegel, on the other hand, 
follows Fichte and Shelling in their dialectical destruction of the 
Thing-in-Itself. 

5) In Kant’s system Reality (the Thing-in-Itself) is divorced from 
Logic. In Heel’s system they become confounded.* In Dignaga’s system 
they are kept asunder on the plane of Logic, but merged in a monistic 
whole on the plane of metaphysics. 

b) J. S. Mill and A. Bain. 

We now at last know that there is absolutely no definite thought 
which would not be negation. A thought which would deny nothing, 
would also affirm nothing. Every word, says Dignaga, expresses its 
own meaning through negation. It is false to suppose that 
negation is an implied consequence. The word itself is negative. Nega- 

1 Sncycopadie, § 418. However the consideration that pure sensibility is 
wdas reichste an Inhalt, aber das armste an Gedankenn could also be applied to 
IHgnaga’g ides of the moment of pure sensation {nirvScalpaka). 

* However Hegel’s conception of pure existence which is the same as non- 
eiistaace remembers to a certain extent the Indian Instantaneous Being which 
represents siu own annihilationn. 
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tivity is the Soul of the World. The Dialectic, or Mutual Negation, 
is the negativity of all the determinations made by the Understanding. 
As soon as our mental eyes begin to glimmer and we begin 
to seek an expression for our feeling in a verbal sign, our 
object is already beset with contradiction and our thought 
has become dialectical.^ 

As soon as the Intellect begins to << understand », that is to operate 
dialectically on the material presented it by the senses, it already 
denies something. Therefore the real name for the understanding is 
dichotomy or dilemma, partition in two parts, of which tlie one is 
the "Complete and mutual negation" of the other. 

We are now going to quote the opinions of some modem European 
philosophers on Negation in order to show that they are all the 
while groping after a solution which is more or less given in the 
Indian theory. 

J. S. Mi IP thinks that tliere arc positive names and there are 
ftegativc names. But it is not easy to determine which are positive 
and wliich are negative, because the negative ones are often expressed 
positively and the positive ones are expressed negatively. E. g., the 
world i< unpleasant »is positive, really meaning «painful>>, the word" idle » 
is negative, really meaning «not working". If we then ask which 
names are really positive and which are really negative, no answer 
will apparently be given. They arc negative and this is all. Mill then 
passes the remark that the word "<Jivil» in the language of jurispru- 
dence stands fur the opposite (i. e. for a negation) of criminal, of 
ecclesiastical, of military and of political. This would .uean that the 
word "Civil" is negative. If it contains no negation, it has no 
meaning at all. But if civil is negative why not declare that all are 
negative, since he says, "that to every i)Ositive name a corrcsjionding 
negative one might be framed" and we never can know whether a given 
word has been framed in the negative or in the positive intention. This 
remark contains in it the germ of Dignuga's theory of Negative Names. 

Another remark of T. S. Mill * becomes also very interesting when 
confronted with Indian ideas. He says, "there is a < iass of names cal- 

1 Palagyi, Neuc Theorie d. Itaum u. Zeit, VII f. 

s nkalpa=dvaxdhi-karana-, it is also the name for a concept, i.K.-=e'kf-karaifa. 

3 Logic. 1, 43 ff. 

* Suggested perhaps by Locke's (Essay, book II, ch. VIII, § 1 — 2) epositive 
ideas from privative causes «, which are «real positive ideas », though perhaps their 
cause «be but a privation in the subject". 
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led nprivatiyeM; they are equivalent in their signification to a positive 
and negative name taken together, being a name of something which 
might have been expected to have a certain attribute, but which has 
,it not; e. g., the word « blind » whidi is not equivalent to «not seeing », 
since it is applicable only to things that can see, or did see, which 
are expected to see». This remark contains the germ of Dharmakirti’s 
and Sigwart's theory of negation and should not be restricted to names 
called privative, but extended to all negation in general. The conclusion 
would apparently be that all names are ((positive and negative taken 
together M, since all are privative in some respect. 

This conclusion has been resolutely asserted by A. Bain with the 
rather unexpected by him result that he has been accused of having 
fallen into the Hegelian heresy and of having betrayed the faith of 
Empiricism.' 

He indeed has maintained that all names are positive and negative 
together, that there is no affirmation which would not be negation at 
the same time, neither is there a negation which would not be an 
affinnation at the same time. It follows that there is no affirmation 
in itself, nor is there a real negation in itself, but every name just at 
the same time when it affirms also denies. This is nearly the sub- 
stance of Dignaga’s view and Prof. A. Bam maintains the same 
without feeling the abyss in which he is falling. He ‘evidently did 
not think that Negativity is the Soul of the Universe. He thought 
that there ere positive things and negative things and that the same 
word expresses both (I). But if the same name is a designation of the 
positive as well as of the negative thing, it becomes quite impossible 
to determine which things are positive and which are negative, (dn 
fact, says Bain,* positive and negative must always be ready to change 

1 Bradley, Logic*, p. 168. «It would be entertaining and an irony of fate, if 
the school of Experience fell into the cardinal mistake of Hegel. Prof. Bain’s 
«Law of Relativity II, approved by J. S Mill, has at least shown a tendency to drift 
in that direction. Our cognition as it stands, is explained as a mutual negation 
of the two properties. Each has a positive existence, because of tbe presence of 
the other aa its negatives (Emotions, p 671). I do not suggest that Prof. A. Bain in 
this ominona ntterance ideally means what he says, bnt he says quite enough to be 
on the edge of a precipice. If the school of n Experiences had uy knowledge 
of the facts, they would know that the sin of Hegel consists not at all in the 
defect, but in tbe excess of -« Relativity ii. Once say with Prof. Bain that «we 
know only relations s, once mean (what he says) that those relations hold between 
positives and negatives, and yon have accepted the main principle of orthodox 
BideliaaismH. 

• Logic, L 68. 
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places ». Then the only conclosion possible is that all are negative 
since they are negative of each other. 

Kant, vre have seen, makes an important distinction between a 
logical and a real opposition.^ «ln a logical repugnancy », says he, 
{i. e. in contradiction) only that relation is taken in account, through 
which the predicates of a thing mutually sublate each the other, 
and their consequences, through contradiction ». Which among the 
two is really positive {reditas) and which really negative {negatio), 
is not attended to. But the opposition between light and dark, cold 
and hot, etc. is dynamical. Both parts of the opposition are real. This 
opposition is not logical contradiction, but real otherness and dyna- 
mical repugnancy. 

The same theory is expressed, we have seen, by Dharmakirti.* 
Logical Contradiction,^ says he, embraces all objects whether real or 
non-real. Dynamical repugnancy, on the other hand, is present only 
in some real couples. The opposition between blue and non-blue is 
logical, t!ic is as much a negation of the second as the second is 
the negation of the first. The opposition between blue and yellow, bet- 
ween a jar and a cloth is simple otherness. nAll atoms, says Dharmot- 
tara, do not occupy the same place, but their duration docs not inter- 
fere with one another », they exist peacefully in close vicinity. 

Now these two kinds of opposition so clearly distinguished by Kant 
and by Dharmakirti, have been confounded by Bain on one side and 
by Hegel on the other. Bain says* « one might suppose that a chair 
is an absolute and unconnected fact, not involving any opposite, 
contrary or correlative fact The case is quite otherwise ». It involves 
the non-chair whose meaning is very wide. A chair is thus, according to 
Bain, merely the negation of a non-chair and a non-chair merely the 
negation of a chair. Both parts are negative of one another. 

c) Sigwart 

Sigwart takes up the problem which puzzled J. S. Mill, A. Bain 
and F. H. Bradley,^ and which appears to lie the same as has been 

I Cp. Essay on Negative Magnitudes, p. 26 (Kirchmann’s ed.). Cp. CPB. 

« NET., p. 70. 22. 

* paratpara-parxhara. 

* Logik, I. 61. 

s Sigwart does not mention in this connection the names of Mill, Bain and 
Bradley, but it is clear that in part 12—13 of § 22 of bis Logic be expresses his 
view on the problem discussed by them and answers them. It comes clearly to the 
surface in the attonpt to explain the word « blind » on p. 187. 
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thoroughly investigated by Dignaga in the V-th chapter of his great 
work. «A11 names are always negative », says Dignaga. «Some names, 
the so-called „ privative “ ones, are negative and positive at the same 
^e», says Mill. «A11 names are always negative and positive at the 
same time», says Bain. «Take care!» says Bradley.^ «Do you really 
mean what you say? You are falling into the precipice of Hegelian 
dialectics !» And Sigwart, it seems, listened to Bradley’s warning. 
He took every precaution in order not to fall in the precipice of 
Hegelianism; with what success we shall presently see. 

«The theory, says he,^ that all things consist of yes and no, of 
existence and non-existence, has been first definitely expressed by 
Thomas Campanella, as pointed out by Trendelenburg. Accord- 
ing to this view, na definite thing exists only inasmuch as it is not 
something other, tillie man is» — that is positive, but he is a man, 
only because he is neither a stone, nor a lion, nor an ass, etc.». 
Sigwart rejects this view as a dangerous heresy preparing the way to 
full Hegelianism, with its confusion of logic and reality. But he con- 
fesses that then he is quite at a loss to explain negation' << The question, 
says he,* is to know why are we in need of those subjective circuits 
in order to cognize the world of Reality in which no counterpart 
of our negative thought can be detected?» To this question no 
answer is given. Sigwart apparently escapes to Hegeliwism at the 
price of sacrificing negation 1 All names should be positive, because no 
counterpart of the negative ones can be detected! 

He then proceeds to ask, can incompatibility be explained by 
negation? «Man» is incompatible with every n non-man ». The same 
thing cannot be a man and a non-man together. But the « non-man », 
the oux f'vdpuTroi; of Aristotle, is not something real.^ It means 

1 Logic,* p. 168. 

* Logik, I. 171. 

8 Ibid. 

* Sigwart bestows taunts upon Kant’s Infinite Judgment and tries to make 
it ridiculous (ibid., p. 162 — 186). Lotze angrily attacks it (Logik*, p. 62). But 
B. Cohen defends it (Logik, d. r. Erk., p. 74). From the Buddhist point of view 
all diatribes against infinite judgment are discarded by pointing to the fact 
that uun-A is real jun in the same measure as A, for there is absolutely no A 
without Its implied difference from non-A Both aro dialectical constructions. 
Besides the A is just as infinite as the non-A. The Judgment efhis is white*, e. g., 
refers to a point of demarcation between two inflnitie^^'his Sigwart seems indirectly 
to admit when he says that « whites must be restrifsted, otherwise it also will be 
infinite, cp. ibid., p. 182 — «aber wo bedeutet das 'VCart aweiskw ohne weiteres alle 
waissen Dingels 
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everything in the Universe of discourse except man. It mean s that 
the image of man is absent. «The absence of the image of man, 
says Sigwart, is itself not another image ». Thus non-A being 
not real, Sigwart concludes that there is no opposition at all be- 
tween all those objects which are included under A and non-A. 
They can peacefully coexist close by one another without 
quarrelling. That they cannot be predicated together of the same 
subject, is a matter of fact, known from experience, it cannot be 
« explained by negation*). In this manner Sigwart disposes of negation 
and escapes to the dangers of Hegelianism. The name nmanx is purel; 
positive and contains no negation at all and the name non-man is 
altogether nothing.^ 

There is, however, one case, according to Sigwart,* where nit seems 
impossible to deny the origin of opposition through negation**. 
Such are the « privative** names.* «Is it indeed possible to express the 
relation between seeing and blind otherwise than that blind means 
not-seeing?» Blind would then be the simple privation of vision and 
we would have «an opposition produced by negation**. «It would then 
be .'bsolutely the same whether I deny one part or assert the coun- 
terjiait. whether 1 say «he sees not** or «he is blind ». Thus seeing 
would mean not blind and blind would mean not seeing. Some names 
at least would be negative in themselves and the danger of Hegelianism 
would become imminent againi «No proof is needed**, says Sigwart,* 
«to establish that it is not sol If the man does not see, the reason is 
not stated why he does not see. But if it is said that he is blind, it 
is thereby intimated that the apparatus is destroyei' which enabled 
him toseei*. The man can evidently fail to see through want of atten- 
tion or through distance, without having lost hio faculty of vision. 
He will be nnot-seeing**, but he will not be blind! 

One is really astonished to see a logician of so extraordinary 
perspicacity as Professor Sigwart producing so poor an argument! 
He seems to have forgotten that a man cannot be blind and not blind 


1 Ibid., p. 178 — «Die Vorstcllungen von Mensch und Lowe siud an sich bo 
wenig im Streit, wic die von schwarz und roth odor Bchwarz und wt issii. Sigwart 
apparently thinks that thcr^ will be mutual iBition in the concepts of man and 
lion only when the lion wil\||ttack the man and devour him! 

a Ibid., p. 185. 

3 Here e?idently Sigwart takeB up the discussion initiated by J. S. Mill and 
Locke. 

4 Ibid., p. 186. 
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at the same time and in the same sense, but he can very well be 
blind and not blind at different times and in different senses. Then 
indeed not-seeing and blind will not sublate one another. Otherwise 
they do sublate one another and are both «sublating», I e. both 
degative, not both positive. 

Having thus established that- the privative names are really posi- 
tive, Sigwart is obliged to make a further step and to assert that 
there are no negative names at all, all are positive I Indeed, he says^ 
«aU negation has a meaning only in the domain of judgment)!... The 
formula non-A has no meaning at all. The members of a logical 
division, the items that are brought under the head of a general 
notion, are exclusive of each the other, hence it would be natural to 
surmise that each includes in itself the negation of the other. But 
this, according to Sigwart,* is an illusion. « It is an illusion to think 
that black and white, oblique and straight, etc., have a special hosti- 
lity against one another, as if they were the sons of the same father ».* 
Sigwart admits that there is a contrary and a contradictory opposition — 
the last when we have an exhaustive division in two, the former when 
the division is in three and more items* — but only in judgments. The 
names are not opposed. There is the strmght and the oblique. But 
there is no straight and non-straight, because <(the formula non-A 
has no meaning at alll» Persevering in the same direction Sigwart 
would have been obliged to maintain that there is presence, but there 
is no absence, no non-existence; everything is existence! Thus, without 

1 Ibid., p. 181. 

■ Ibid., p. 180. 

* It is cnrioas that Digniga (Fr. samucc., Y.'27) appeals to the same example 
for an illnstration of bis opinion which is exactly the opposite of the opinion of 
Sigwart He means that the varieties of a general notion are opposed to one 
another cjnst as the sons of a rSjau. After the death of the r^a a quarrel 
begins between bis sons regarding the regal power, which is their common property. 
The one says oit is minen, and the other says the same, the result is a civil war. 
Just 80 the ftmfqpa and the pcSaSa and other trees qnarrel regarding the common 
property of the nniversal treehood. This quarrel is, of conrse, only logical or 
imagined, it is not real. It may seem real in sncb cases as heat and cold, or light 
and darknes, but these Ibe, as proved by Dharmakirti, cases of cansality, not of 
logical contradiction 

* Ibid , p. 368, «der Untemchied des sog. contradictorischen nnd contrlren 
Gegensatzes faiu richtig venitanden mit dem Unterschied einer zweigliederigen 
oder mebrgliederigen Eintheilnng znsamraenn. Not quite so however: man and 
woman, right and left are real couples besides being contradictories, but man 
nnd non*mau is only contradiction, purely logical. 
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noticing it, he would have fallen into Hegelianism from the other end, 
6u% S<jTi [1.7} ctvai. The result of the theory that there is no negation in 
objective reality is just the same as the result of the theory that there 
is in it nothing but negation.^ 

What the Indian attitude is in this question, is quite clear, viz. — 

1) All definite things are negative. Definite means negative. 

2) They are negative a) of the contradictory directly, and b) of 
the contrary indirectly. 

3) They can be affirmative only as negations of their own ne- 
gations. 

4) Pure affirmation is only the Thing-in-Itself. 

5) All other things are «things-in-the-other)>, i. e., negative cf 
some other, without which negation they are nothing. 

6) Direct contradiction (Negation) is only between existence and 
non-existence of the same thing.^ 

7) Indirect contradiction is lurking between any pair of definite 
objects inasmuch as the one is necessarily included under the non- 
existence of the other.® 

8) Every object first of all excludes the varieties contained under 
the same universal.^ 

9) All other objects are excluded through the mutual exclusion 
of the universals under which they are contained.^ 

^ Wishing to establish that there is no real negation in nature and that the 
incompatibility of objects is an ultimate fact imot to be explained by Negations, 
but simply to be gathered from experience, Sigvrart rushes in> quite impossible 
assertions. «We could imagines, says he (Logik, I, 179), cian 'ganization of our 
faculty of vision, which i^ould make It possible for us to see the same surface 
coloured iu different colours d. If Sigwart means what he say.>, if he means that the 
same thing can be at the same time blue and yellow, i. e. blue and non-blue — 
and what else can he mean? — the price paid by him for nis escape from Hegel- 
ianism is not only the sacrifice of negation, it is the sacrifice of logic itself. There 
is no opposition between the blue and the non-blue, he thinks, because the non-blue 
is infinite and unreal. There is neither any opposition between the blue and the 
yellow, because they can peacefully coexist by one another! 

* NBV.. p. 70. 6 — bhava-abhavayoh saksad virodhah 

8 Ibid — vastunos tu anyonya^abhdva^avyabhicdritayd virodhah, 

4 Pram, samucc., ad V. 27 — they are c i * the sons of a r^a m a civil war ». 

5 Ibid., ad V. 28 — « the word SimSapd docs not exclude the jar directly 
why? Because there is no 1 omogcneousnessi). But the jar is under the universal 
earthen-wa**e and the SimSapd under plants, those both again under the universal 
hard stuff (pdrthivatva). Thus the itmiapd excludes tlie jar as «the enemy of a 
friend)), not directly. 
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10) This direct and indirect contradiction (or otherness) is logical^ 
It prevents identity, but does not prevent ppaceful coexistence.* 

11) There is also a dynamical opposition, as between heat and 
cold." It is really causation* and it does not interfere with logical 
contradiction of hot and non-hot The logical opposition excludes their 
identity, the dynamical — their duration in dose vicinity.* 

12) Two properties of the same substratum are different only 
through the more or the less of exclusion. They are partly identical.* 

IS) Contradiction can exist only between definite concepts. The 
wholly indefinite Thing-in-Itself as well as the moment of pure sen- 
sation are beyond the reach of the law of contradiction, they arc non- 
dialectical.^ Ihey exdude all difference, i. e., all contradiction. 

There is indeed a logical contradiction l)etween two opposites 
without anything intermediate and representing mutually the one the 
complete negation of the other; and there is, on the other hand, either 
simple othemebS or dynamical opposition, which admits intermediate 
members and where the opposite parts do not represent directly the 
one the negation of the other. J. S. Mill and Sigwart both maintain 
that « unpleasant » is positive, it is not simply the negation of pleasant, 
and so is « blind •>. But they forget that the s.ime fact cannot be 
pleasant and not pleasant at the same time and in the same sense. 
If unpleasant is something more than not-pleasant, it is uqjy because 
nut-pleasant is further divided into not-pleasant simply and unpleasant 
or painful, which is more than not-pleasant simply. Contradiction is 
always an absolute dichotomy, and it becomes quite the same whether 
we affirm the one part of the couple or deny the other. The position 
changes when the division is not an absolute dichotom} , but a division 
in three or more parts. Blue and non-blue are contradictories, the 
blue IS not the non-blue and the non-blue is not the blue. But blue 
and yellow are contradictories indirectly. To deny blue does not mean 
to assert yellow and vicp versa. Yellow is included under the non- 

1 NBT., p. 70. 73 — lakKaniko'yam virodhah. 

^ Ibid., p. 70. 20 — saty api ca asmin inrodhe sahavasthanam syad’ api. 

* Ibid., p. 70. 22 — vastuny eva leatipaye. 

^ Ibid , p. 68. 9 — yo ytfiya virftddah sa tasya kimeitkara eva . . . v^vddho 
jafiaka na. 

* Ibid., p 70. 20 — diena rtorodhena Sitomayor eJeatvam vary ate; anyena 
taJhSvasthanam 

* Pram, samucc., T. 28 — rten-gyis hyal-ba med-pa-ttid, 

7 NBT., p. 70. 7.— na tu euiiyata-Skaro‘rthahktay*kah)aditittt, (keaya — 
avalaksapa = vidhi-svarupa = pratyalua = paramSrtka eaty, 
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blue and only for this reason is it incompatible with blue. Thus blue 
is not nOn-blue, and blind is not nOn-blind and a cow is not a non- 
cow, and a tree is not non-tree, etc., etc. All names are negative in 
this sense. 

Incompatible are therefore blue and yellow because, as just men- 
tioned, the yellow is contained under non-blue, and blue is contained 
under non-yellow. But a tree and a SimSapd are not incompatible, 
because SimSapa is not contained tinder non-tree. They are therefore 
<> identical » in the sense of the Buddhist law of Identity. Incompatibility 
or nuncompredicabilityi) is folly explained by Negation and the law of 
Contradiction.^ All definite things consist of yes and no. But does that 
mean that the Buddhists have fallen in the Hegelian heresy? The 
M^yamikas certainly have, but not the Logicians. Their salvation 
will be described presently. 

d) Affirmation what. 

Now if all names and concepts are negative, if without the negation 
contained in them they mean absolutely nothing; and if, on the other 
hand, every concept is a predicate in an implied perceptnal judgment, 
does that mean that all judgments are likewise negative? Was Aristotle 
quite mistaken when he introduced the division of affirmation and 
negation into the definition of a judgment? Is it possible that Hegel 
is right and there is in the world only negation and no affirmation at 

■1 According to Sigwart (ibid., p. 179) no rnles can be giver why some quali- 
ties are incompatible. They cannot be predicated at once of the tme subject, but 
this cannot be explained by negation. It is an ultimate fact. According to the 
Buddhists it necessarily always comes under the law of Contradiction. Since the 
time of Aristotle two grounds of negation are distinguished in logic, privation and 
incompatibility (oTepir)ot;, evavTcinric) The first is evidently the real negative 
judgment, the judgment of anon-pcrccptions corresponding to the perceptual judg- 
ment; the judgment of the pattern « there is here no jar (because I do not perceive 
any)». The second is the negative concomitance, or contraposition, which contains 
two concepts (or two predicates) and a negatived copula between them. The latter 
is founded on the law of contradiction and should, therefore. b<< regarded as an in- 
compatibility between two judgments, according to Sigwarts own statement. Just 
as in the case of the affirmative judgment we have established a difference between 
the judgment proper (with one concept) and the j_ Igmcut of concomitance (between 
two concepts), and just as the verb aisw means existence in the first case and 
a copnla in the second, just so cau we establish the same difference on the 
negative side. Privation means non-existence. Incompatibility means disconnection 
The first is called in Tibetan med-dgag (■= abbdva-pratisedha), the second — min- 
dgag (= sam-hcmdha'prtdiKedha}. 
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all? Was Sigwart on the wrong path when he was puzzled to find 
some justification for the existence of negation? The Indian answer 
to these questions is the following one. All the difference between an 
isolated concept and the corresponding perceptual judgment consists 
ih the fact that the latter contains two heterogeneous elements, a uon- 
dialectical subject and a dialectical predicate. The affirmation is con- 
tained in the subject, in the element «this». K g., the concept of 
i< having an origin » contains nothing over and above the negation of 
eternity and the concept of eternity nothing above the negation of an 
origin. By themselves these concepts contain no reality, no affirmation. 
By themselves they sublate one another, the result would be nihil 
negativum. But the judgment «the jar has an origin » or, more properly, 
tithia is something having an origin » contains m its element «thi8» 
a real affirmation. Thus it is that a concept having « meaning and 
validity*) is positive only in the measure in which it is referred to some 
element <<this». It can be positive indirectly, but in itself it is necessarily 
negative, or dialectical. The same refers to a concrete concept, like 
a jar or djarness**. If the concept would have been positive in itself, 
then the judgment <ithe jar is<> would contain a superfluous repetition, 
and the judgment «the jar is not» a contradiction.^ A concept and'a name 
become affirmative or positive only in a judgment. Sigwart thought 
that negation has a meaning only in a judgment^ and that all names 
by themselves are positive. The contrary is true! Aifimation mani- 
fests itself only in a perceptual judgment (or in a minor premise of the 
syllogism^ By themselves all predicates, i. e. all concepts and names, 
are negative. That the concept is nothing positive by itself, that it does 
not contain in itself any element of existence, has also been established 
by Kant on the occasion of his critique of the ontological argument 

It follows that Aristotle was right indirectly. His definition must 
be changed in that sense, that there is in every perceptual judgment 
an element of affirmation and an element of negation." A judgment is 

^ Gp. Tol. II, p. S06 and 415. 

^ Logik, 1. 181 — 2. ((Die Yerneinnng bat nur einen Sinn im Gebietedes Ur- 
tbeiU. i(XeinM und (inicbt** baben ibre Stella nurgegenUber euem Satzeoder 
im Satzen, 

"1'he judgment athia ie a jar» and nthie is no jar» are both, from this point 
of view affirmative in tbe element ntbisB and botb negative in the element ■jars 
and «non>jar », for jar is as ne^tive of non-jar, as the non-jar is negative of the jar; 
they are mutually negative and can become positive only through the annexed 
element tthiss. This becomes evident in sneh cases as tihis is impennanents, resp. 
ethis is non-impermanent». 
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a union between two quite heterogeneous things, it consists in the 
referencjB of an ideal content to a point of reality. Hegel was mistaken 
when cancelling the difference between the two sources of our knowledge, 
and Sigwart was mistaken in not sufficiently appreciating the power 
of negation. But Sigwart was right in maint^iining that reality contains 
negation only when it is brought in from without. He should have 
added that a concept, or a name, contains affirmation, also only when 
it is brought in from without. Such is the answer which Dignaga pro- 
bably would have ^iven to the three representatives of European logic. 

Pure or real affinnation is contained only in the very first moment 
of every sense-cognition. Supposing I have received an immediate 
impression. I am struck. The impression is vivid and bright. I am 
baffled. In the very first moment I « understand » nothing. But this 
condition of absolute indefiniteness lasts only a single moment. In the 
very next moment it begins to clear up, gradually it becomes definite. 
Definitio ecf nraatio. The process of understanding is capable of pro- 
gressive development. Wc understand in the measure in which we deny. 
Sigwart asks, why (ui earth are we in need of the subjective circuit 
of negation in order to cognize reality, when we apparently could 
just as well cognize it directly ? The only possible answer to this question 
is that we have two combined sources of knowledge and only one of 
them is direct. To the senses the objects are given )),^ but they are not 
understood. I’licy are understood gradually in a process of continually 
progressing negation. The judgment containing iion-A as its predicate 
is infinite in tliat sense, but it begins at once after the very first 
moment of pure sensation. We would never cognize nie blue, if we 
did not contrast it with the non-blue. Those who maintain that they 
perceive, e. g., a tree exclusively by their senses directly, should, as 
Jinendrabuddhi says,^ at once see in one and the same object the 
tree and the non-tree, sec them simultaneously. But negation is the 
function of the understanding, not of sensation. Of the two sources 
of knowledge one is affirmation, the otlier negation. 

From among all European philosophers Herbart appears to be 
the only one who,^ just as the Buddhists, has identified pure sensation 

^ In sense-perception the objects arc ttva-sattayd pramatuim, for the under- 
standing (annm^na) they ar«‘ jhatatvena (= apohena) prumanam, cp. Tatp., p. 9. 8. 

2 Cp. above, p. 470. 

8 Cp. however Kant’s remarks CPR., p. 141 — utotal absence of reality in 
a sensuous intuition can itself never be perreived», aud ibid. p. 117 — utbat 
which iu phenomena (in perceptual judgments?) corresponds to sensation constitutes 
Steberbatsky, I 32 
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with affirmation.^ ><In sensation, says he,* is contained Absolute Posit- 
ion, without onr noticing it. In the Understanding we must begin 
by creating it a new, through a negation of its contrary'. 

This is also an answer to those critics who have deemed it possible 
to destroy the concept of the Thing-in-Ttself dialectically. Of course 
the concepts of pure existence, pure causality, the pure object and the 
Thipg-in-Itself are dialectically "constructed a new", through the 
repudiation of the contrary by the understanding. But the particular 
fact of this or that sensation, the particular efficiency of this or that 
point-instant, that Thing-in-ltself « which does not contain the slightest 
bit of „ otherness"", such is the ultimate reality, and the sensation cor- 
responding to it is Pure Affirmation. 

It is highly instructive to follow the leading logician of post- 
Kantian Germany in his efforts to avoid the Hegelian Negathism. 
His efforts will hardly be found successful, and this is the more remark- 
able because the solution lies very near, and is half expressed bv his 
own words. Being perplexed by the fact that Negation seems quite 
superfluous for the cognition of Reality and nevertheless is quite 
unavoidable, he says," << In these opinions (of S])inoza, Hegel and others) 
is always contained a confusion between Negation itself and its assumed 
objective foundation, the enclosed in itself Individuality and 
Uniqueness of every one among the manifold of things^ What they 
are not, never appertains to their existence and essence. It is im])or- 
ted into them from outwards by comparative thought". Negation 
is comparative, or distinguishing, thought. Negation and distinguishing 
thought are convertible terms. Hegel was quite right when he said 
that Negativity is the Soul of the world. But the Body of the world 
is not Negation. It is Affirmation and even "the essence of affirmation."^ 
In the words of Sigwart, it is the "enclosed in itself Individuality and 
Uniqueness of every single thing". It is a thing into which nothing 
at all has yet been "brought in from without". As Santiraksita 
puts it, it is the thing "which has not (yet) become identical with 


tbe things by themselves (rtelity, Sachhe%t)n. Consequently pure sensation (fcoTpana- 
podha-pratifokm) corresponds to the Thing-in-Itself aud contains pure affirmation 
or nbsoluto position. 

1 s^''ilal.\anam-=y)aramSHh<i‘Sat—vidhi-srarHpam=mrvikatpaka-pratydksam. 

• Metaphysik, II, ^ 202; cp. above p 192. 

• Logik. I, 171. 

• tidht-svarupam 
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the other by the admixture of whatsoever the slifjhtest bit of 
otherness)).^ 

We now see that if every concept contains in itself a «yes»> and 
a <«no», two parts sublating each the other; if it, in this sense, contains 
existence and non-existence; if a «cow») is nothing but a negation of 
a « non-cow >», and a « non-cow » nothing but the negation of ««cow)>; that 
does not yet mean that there is nothing positive at the bottom of such 
dialectical concepts. It does not mean, as Kant puts it, that the result 
of such mutual negativity is the Nought, nihil negativum irrepraesenta- 
hile. Both Dignaga, as well as Hegel, will emphatically protest against the 
accusation that their philosophy leads to an absolute Null. Jinendra- 
buddhi^ says — «our opponents are ignorant of the real essence of 
the theory of the Negative Meaning of words. They impute to us a theory 
(which we never professed). They maintain that this theory means 
a blunt denial of every reality and thereupon they always are ready 
to insult us». Hegel says’* — <<The contradictory does not result in 
an absolute Nought, in a Null, but essentially in a negation of its 
own special content)). Kant pcrha])S would have answered that the 
«« negation of one’s own special content)) is just the Nought. However, 
for the Buddhist Logicians there is a Pure Reality, just as there is 
a Pure Thing, and that is the thing as it is ('locked up in .itself)), 
the thing cognized in pure sensation. It is the first moment of that 
bright vividness which is characteristic for a fresh impression. The 
Thing is then cognized in its full concreteness, but quite indefinitely, 
it is, asSigwart says, (docked up»». But as soon as it is ('set free)» and 
enters into the domain controlled by the intellect, its * . idness fades 
away and it ]i)ari passu becomes definite. It gains in definiteness what 
it looses in vivacity. Vividness and definitness stand in an inverse ratio 
to one another. The highly abstract notions, such as Existence, Cogni- 
zability. Causation, seem to be totally dead, divorced from concrete 
reality. Such notions as a jar or a coav (that is, jamess, cowness) etc. seem 
very near to the concreteness of a sensuous impression. Ne^ertheless 
they are also constructions of conceptual thought on the dichotomizing 
principle, just as the highly abstract ones. As soon as the Intellect is 
aroused, as soon as it begins to ((understand*), it compares and becomes 
dialectical. By its essence it is not a capacit\ f direct cognition. Is it not 

ITS, p. 1. 6 — aniyasapi namSena nnSribhutajmrnhndkam, (i. e. pratltya^ 
samutpannam artham svalalcsaiMm jagada). 

* Cp. above, p. 470. 

8 Wise. d. Logik, 1. 36. Op. Encyclop., § 82. 


32 * 
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amazing in the highest degree! says Dharmottara. «Is it not, says he,^ 
a very great miracle, that our concepts, although very well cognizing 
the (conceptually) definite essence of reality, are not capable to make 
de^ite Reality in itself? » (They cognize the Universal only, and are 
absolutely incapable of cognizing definitely the particular). "No, he 
continues, there is here not the slightest shade of a miracle! Concepts 
are by their nature imagination. They endow our kno^^ ledge with 
Consistency, but not with Reality.® Therefore whatsoever is 
definite is necessarily the object of conceptual thought. The imme<liately 
apprehended form of the object possesses no definiteness !» 

It has been objected® that the notion of a Thing is also a Universal, 
it is repeated in every individual thing and embraces in its compre- 
iiension tlie totality of all things. Indeed Existence, Reality, Thingness, 
Substantiality are general notions, this is not denied by the Buddhists, 
If these general notions did not exist, we could not name them. Every 
name refers to a Universal. But the concrete Thing-in-Itself, the Hoe 
Ahquid, is not a general notion, it is the coniradictonly opposed part 
of a general notion. The general notion, being something ideal, requires 
genuine reality as its counterpart. The Tiling as it is locked up m 
itself is the Reality^ it is the Particular, a Unity, the Real. Pure Affir- 
mation is something pro-logical, logic is always negative or dialectical.* 

It must clearly appear from what has been stated precedently 
that the position of Dignuga is such as though he had taken the 
Dialectic from Hegel and the Thing-in-Itself from Kant. 
But at the same time it looks as if he had divested both the Kan- 
tian Thing-in-Itself as well as the Hegelian Dialectic of a great deal 
of their mystery and thus disanned the enemies of both these theories. 
Indeed cognition is judgment and the epistemological pattern of a judg- 

1 In his Apoha-nama-prakarana, Tanjur, Mdo, vol. 112, fol. 253. b. 8 — 
254. a. 2. 

2 rnam-par-rtog-pa-rnams-ni .... dnoi-po iiei-pa-rUd-du shyes-pa-rtog^-pa 
ym-gt/i, de-gag dnos-po yod-pa-iiid iiey-pa-ui tna-ytn-tio, ibid. 

' by the Jains, rp. TSP., p. 1CT.22 (kar. 1713) 

* This pre-logical element in our cognition is perhaps just the sanie as the 
one noticed and described as present in the cognitions of primitive humanity. The 
understanding is here at its lowest capacity, it is not altogether absent, but very 
near to the absolutely undifferdutiated « f 'omplex-quality », which by itsell is 
incognizable, because not intelligible; however it is the source of all fnture opera- 
tions of the Intellect. Cp. L6\y-Bruhl, Les fonctions mentales dans les socidtes 
infiirieures (Paris, 1910), and 8. Kanulf, op. cit., p. 206 ff. 
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ment reduces to the form iithis is ajar » or, more precisely, «the image 
of jar-ness is referred to this instantaneous event ». It is a perceptual 
or real judgineut It is perception in the element nthiso, it is a judg- 
ment in the element jar-ness. The first refers to the thing as it is 
strictly <iin its own self*-, the second to the thing as it is «iu its other», 
in the non-jar. The first is reality, the second is ideality. The first is 
sensible, the second is intelligible. The first is the pure object, the se- 
cond isApure dialectic. The first is affirmation, the second is negation. 
The first is direct cognition, the second is indirect cognition. Since both 
elements refer to the same ultimate reality, the one directly, the other 
indirectl)’, SSntiraksita^ says that the Thing-in-Itself is the ontolo- 
gical foundation* of the logical dialectic* of the understanding. Kant 
says* .ithat which in phenomena (we must say in judgments) corres- 
ponds to sensation (the element «this») constitutes the Thing-m-Itself>i. 
Hegel Sfijf' ..all Things arc in themselves contradictory, this con- 
tradiction is the developed Nought**. This might be interpreted as 
meaning that the logical predicate of pure existence is dialectical. 

Thus in supplementing Kant by Hegel and Hegel by Kant we will 
ha\e Dignaga * 

It hardly is needed to insist that these similitudes are approxima- 
tions, they are what all similitudes are, curtailment of differenced 

e) IJlrici and Lotze. 

Just as the problem of the Universals, the problem- of Negation, 
of Dialectic, the Infinite Judgment and the Thing-in-Itself have been 
Abandoned bj modern logic without any final sohitioe These problems 
are allied, the solution of one means the solution ot all of them. Post- 
Hegelian (lermany having been overfed nith mystified dialectics, not 
only abandoned it, but feels disgusted at it. Sigwart is not the only 
author who becomes full of apprehension whenever negation and dia- 
lectics are approached.* 

1 IS, p. 316. 28 and TSl’, p 317. 2. 

s ariha*dtmaka-apolui 

8 )Hd¥ia-dtmdka^apoha. 

4 CPR., p. 117. 

5 W. d. Logik, 11. 5S. 

0 It is not necessary to repeat that we here allude to the « dialectic of con- 
tradictories not to the « dialectic of coutraries n 

7 hheda-agraha, 

8 Cp. Lotze. Ijogic,8 §40, Trendelenburg. Log. Unt., v. I, ch. III. E \ 
Hartmann. Ueber die dialectische Methode, and a great many other workb 
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Professor Ulrici’s exposition of Logic is remarkable in that respect. 
He defines the Understanding as the ('differentiating activity of the 
SoQl)).^ It becomes incumbent upon him to distingnish the ((differen- 
tiating activity » from Negation, or else the Soul itself will be Negation, 
and that is Hegelianism. "Every difference", says he,’ "involves not 
only a mutual negation between the objects, but also their mutual 
unity". This again is awfully Hegelian; it is an existence which at the 
same time is non-existence. But Ulrici seems firmly convinced that he 
has escaped ftom Hegel’s "pure existence", this existence which at the 
same time is non-existence, a thesis, says he,’ which "Hegel tries in 
vain to establish by his sophistic dialectics". But when he explains his 
position he only repeats in other words Hegel’s own argument Indeed 
Hegel says,^ "Everything exists first of all only because there exists 
another. It is what it is through the other, through its own non- 
existence. Secondly it exists-because the other does not exist. It is 
what it is through the non-existence of the other. It is a reflexion 
in one’s own self". He concludes that each of the two sides can exchange 
its place with the other, " it can be taken as positive and also as negation ».’ 
Ulrici is aware that this theory means a denial of genuine affirmation 
and a fall into the precipice of Negativism. He therefore emphati- 
cally insists,® tha^ "when we differentiate something, wc conceive it 
as positive as an Ens». However this Ens discloses itself as being 
also a non-£ns. Indeed, hd explains^ — "when we differentiate the red 
from the blue, we conceive it as a negation of blue. But at the same time 
we also establish the contrary connexion, of the blue with the red, and 
conceive the blue as the not-red... The red is thus implicitly connected 
in a roundabout way, by a circuit through the blue, with its own self". 
Is it not a very curious Ens which is connected with its own self 
"by a circuit through its non-Ens"! And does not Ulrici simply repeat 
Hegel’s argument, while imagining that he repudiates it! And is it not 
exactly the argument of Dignaga, mutatis mutandis, when he says that 
"every word expresses its own (viz. positive) meaning through the repu- 
diation of the contrajjpr (e. i., through negation)." 

^Ulrici, Compendium der Logik,s p. 83 — unterscheidende Th&tigkeit 
der Seete. Cp. p. 46 and 52. 

* Ibid., p. 59. 

* Ibid., p. 57. 

* W. d. Logik, II, 42. 

* Ibid., p. 48. 

* Op. cit., p. SO. 

7 Ibid. 
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In accord with this Ulrici then gives the example of the « definite 
colour red» and says,^ «only because the red, just as red, is at the same 
time not-blue, not-yellow etc., only (through these negations) is it that 
definite colour which we cull red». The positivity 0/ red has dwindled 
away. It is definite, but definite means intelligible and necessarily nega- 
tive or dialectical. Wishing to escape from the Hegelian xpure exi- 
stence »■ he nevertheless falls into the precipice! 

Sigwart” has perceived the dangerous position of Ulrici and hurries 
up to his rescue. «The theory », says he, << which maintains that a pre- 
sentation becomes definite only through differentiation,* this theory 
forgets that differentiation is itself possible only between already exi- 
sting differentiated presentations". «Tbe sensation of red, or more 
precisely of a definite red, he continues to say, is something quite 
positive, having a characteristic content". It follows that this something 
quite definite, quite positive, this very definite shade of red, is diffe- 
rentiated in the highest degree without any help from the side of the 
Understanding, or as Ulrici puts it, from <cthe differentiating activity 
of the Soul". The Understanding is then either unemployed, or it has 
to redo what is already done by others 

It is evidently in order to emphasize this double work, that Lotze^ 
calls it a « positive positing".* But as already mentioned, he says, that 
this position is so clearly united with the "exclusion of everything 
other ", that when we intend to characterize "the simple meaning of 
affirmation" we can do it only through expressions meaning the 
"exclusion of the other", i. e. negation. A very curious alfirma- 
tion is it indeed which can be expressed only as... negation! Is it not 
again exactly DignSga’s thesis that our words express their own 
meaning through the repudiation of the contrarj ? "This affirmation 
and this negation", say.s Lotze, "is one inseparable thought".^ Is it not 
similar to Hegel telling us that affirmation and negation nre one 
and the same,* since their thought is «one" and "inseparable". 

, 1 Ibid., p. 60. 

> Ibid,, p. 59 — das Hegel’scbc reine Sein. 

** Logik, I. 333 n. 

This of course can mean that it beromps "definite through definitiouo, or 
"different tbibngh differentiation", different a»d definite are here almost the same. 

» Logik>, § 11, p. 96. 

s eine bejabende SeUung. 

'< Ibid., p. 26 — " Jene liejabung und diese Verneinung sind uur eiii untreun- 
barer Gedanke". 

8 W. d Logik. 11. 54 — «Das Positive und Negative ist dasselbew. 
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From the summary of Jinendrabuddhi^ we can gather that the 
Indians were also puzzled over the problem whether affiirmation and 
negation were in this respect «one inseparable thought as Lotze 
thipks, or rather two interdependent thoughts, the one the consequence 
of the other. The verdict of Dignaga is to the effect that it is just 
one and the same thought. Such is also the theory of Hegel and Lotze 
falls in line notwithstanding all his desire to keep clear of the Hege- 
lian precipice. The position of the Buddhist in regard of both Lotze 
and Hegel is distinguished by his theory of two different sources 
of knowledge. Supposing there were no other colours in existence than 
the red, we would then certainly perceive the red, but we never 
would know that it is red.^ 

Locke comes very near to Dignaga’s standpoint when he points to 
the difference between a « clear idea» and a « distinct idea».^ A. clear 
idea is that « whereof the mind has such a full and evident perception 
as it does receive from an outward object operating duly on a well 
disposed organ». A distinct idea is that «wherein the mind perceives 
a difference from all othersu. In these words Locke has touched the 
vital point of Dignaga’s theory. He certainly does not intend to say 
that the dear is not distinct, and that the distinct is not clear. 
However he says that the clearness is produced by the senses and 
definiteness by the understanding. If he would have maffe a step 
farther and said that dearness is found only in pure sensation, 
where no definiteness (or negation) is at all to be found, and that 
definiteness (negation) is the exdusive function of the understanding, 
then the coincidence with DignSga would have been complete. However 
such a step means a plunge into transcendental philosophy with 
its Thing-in-Itself and other features, as well as a partial fall into 
the precipice of Hegelian dialectics. 

W. K Johnson in his Logic^ evidently alludes to the same diffe- 
rence, when he says that « neither images nor perceptions reflect the 
concretness and particularity of the individual thing, which 
should be described as determinate in contrast to the indeterminateness 
of the mental processes ».^The contrast is indeed not between the thing 
and the processes, but between the freshness of a particular sensation 
and the generality of a conception. What Lodee calls « clear idea" 

* Op. above, p. 462 . 

s Milam v^anSH, tut tw nilam iti vijanaU, cp. Pram, samucc. v^tti ad I. ‘1 

» Easay, book III, ch. XXIX, § * 

* Logic, I, p. XXIX 
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is here called a definite thing. What Locke calls » distinct » comes 
to be called here « indeterminate ». The same confusion in regard uf 
the expression « determinate » is found in the Sanscrit terms niyata, 
resp. 4iniyata-pratibhdsa} Sensation is determinate in its uniqueness 
and the image is determinate in its generality. The contrast is more 
conveniently rendered by the terms vivid (sensation) and vague (image); 
or by the nrealu particular and the «pure» universal, the term <<real» 
and npure» in this context meaning ultimate, or, as Kant says, trans- 
cendental. At the bottom it is nothing but the rather trivial distinction 
between the senses and the understanding, this simple distinction the 
full importance of which first occurred to Reid, but has' been neglected 
by his successors; it has been followed up to its tfanscendental source 
by Kant and again neglected by his successors. 

Sigwart says that such affirmation, which is the foundation of ne- 
gation is the « enclosed in itself particularity and uniqueness of the 
Thing ». Lotze sajs that there is in every name an « affirmative posi- 
tion ». Jonnsou says tliat there is in every perception «the concre- 
teness and particularity of the individual thing ». The « concreteness 
and particularity of the individual thing» evidently means nothing but 
the « particular particularity of the particular >•! These double, and treble 
expressions point to the feeling their authors must have had of getting 
hold of something extraordinarily particular, containing <• not the sligh- 
test bit of otherness ». 


1 Cp. index voi. II, end the notes to the term niyata. 
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PART V 

REALITY OP THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 

§ 1. What is Real. 

What reality is according to Buddhist logicians has been stated 
at the beginning.^ It has also been stated that reality is double,* 
direct and indirect. Direct reality is the reality of sensation,* indirect 
is the reality of a concept referred to a sensation.* 

There is a pure reality, that is the reality of pure sensation, and 
there is a pure ideality, or pure reason. Pure ideality is the non-reality of 
a concept which is not referred to a sensation. The real is moreover 
called particular, and the ideal is called universal. The real is also 
the thing, and the ideal is the idea, the non-thing. Absolutely real is 
the thing as it is « in itself », it is pure affirmation. Unreal is the thing 
as it is «in the other >*, or differentiated from the other, it is therefore 
negation (or dialectical). We thus have a general dichototty of which 
the one side is called 1) reality, 2) sensation, 3) particular, 4) thing 
«in itself)) 'Or 5) affirmation; and the other side is respectively called 
by the five names of 1) ideality, 2) conception, 3) universal, 4) the 
thing Clin the other)), 5) negation. 

Now the second side of this didhotomy is monolithic, it is entirely 
internal, there are no universals nor any negations in the external 
world. But the first side does not seem to be so monolithic; it is split 
in two parts, an internal and external one. The internal is sensation 
the external is the thing, that thing which is the thing «in itself)). 

The definition of reality is a capital issue between Hinay^ and 
MahSyitna. The early* schools are champions of the principle « every- 
thing exists)).* This s^gan is explained as meaning that the Elements* 

^ Cp. above, p. 63. 

* Ibid., p. 69 . 

* ittrmftalpalam. 

* tuvikd^pdkam. 

* Mtream a»ti. 

* dharnu 
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exist. They are arranged in 76 kinds or in 12 categories.^ They indude 
the subject and the object, internal as well as external items. A unit 
of a feeling, of an idea, of a volition, is as much an Element of reality 
as a unit of colour, of sound or of a tactile sense-datum, i. e., of mat- 
ter. There is no difference in respect of existence between materiality 
and ideality. Everything is equally real. There is therefore no differ- 
ence in the degree of reality between a thing and its qualities, a Whatso- 
ever is found to exist is a thing ».* The reality of a jar is the reality 
of a patch of colour (one thing), of a shape (another thing), of some- 
thing hard (a third thing), of an image (a thing again) etc.; but there 
is absolutely no such real thing as their unity in a jar. The jar is 
imagination. Just as the Ego is imagination, althoug all its Elements, 
the five sJcandhas are « things », i. e.. Elements. The eternal items, Nir- 
vSpa and Empty Space, are also Elements, ergo things. Element, reality, 
existence, thing are convertible terms.* 

In Mahayana this is radically changed. In the first period of 
Mahayan? nothing but the motionless whole is declared to be 
absolutely real. For the logicians Reality is opposed to Ideality. 
Not only every idea, feeling and volition, but everything constructed 
by the intellect, every Universal, every quality, every duration and 
every extension is ideal, not real. Real is only the thing in its strictest 
sense, that which contains not <the slightest bit» of intelligible con- 
struction. Such a thing is reality itself, it is the Thing-in-ltself. It is 
just the Kantian Realitdt, Sachheit, the thing which corresponds to 
pure sensation.^ 

This radical difference in the view of Reality culminated in the 
different conception of Nirvapa or Eternity. In E '.aySna it is an 
Element, a thing, just as Empty Space is also a thing. In Mah3ySna 
it is not a separate Element, not a separate thing * 

Thus it is that in the logical school Reality is not put on the same 
level as Ideality. Real is only the munciwi sensitUis. The concepts have 
a merely functional reality. In accord with this double character of 
its subject-matter, logic is also double. There is a logic of consistency 
and a logic of reality. The first is the logic of interdependence be- 
tween two concepts, the second is the logic of r,.lcrring these concepts 

1 tarve dhamtah = dvddaia-Syatandni. 

2 vtdyamSnam dravyam, cp. CC, p. 26. n. 

* dharma — vastu = bfto> a = dravya. 

* CPR., p. 117. 

•' Cp. my Nirvana, p. 4b ff. 
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to reality. The first is the logic embodied in the major premise of the 
syllogism, the second is the logic embodied in the minor premise or 
in the perceptual judgment. Our analysis of sense-perception, judgment, 
inference, syllogism and the logical fallacies must have sufficiently elici- 
ted this double character of logic. Just as the logical fallacies, or error, 
is distinguished into error against consistency (or error in the major 
premise) and error against reality (or error in the minor premise); 
just so is truth also divided in a truth of consistency (or truth of the 
miyor premise) and truth of reality, (or truth of the minor premise 
and of the perceptual judgment).^ 

§ 2. What is External. 

To be external means to be beyond. To be external to cognition 
means to be beyond cognition, to transcend cognition, to be the 
object residing outwards from cognition. If reality is external, the 
real and the external would then be convertible terms. But the object 
does not lie absolutely beyond cognition. Hegel accused the Kantian 
Thing-in-Itself of lying absolutely beyond cognition and being abso- 
lutely incognizable. But there is no dire necessity of splitting reality 
into two parts, sensation and the particular thing. The thing can be 
reduced to sensation. 

The relative terms subject-object, internal-external are ^t to give 
rise to misunderstandings, if their different meanings are not taken 
into consideration. Our ideM, feelings and volitions are apprehended 
by introspection.’ They are the « objects » of introspection, but they 
are not external. Ideas are themselves introspective, that is, self- 
conscious. There is in this case that identity between subject and object 
which Hegel extended to the subject-object relation in general. Quite 
difiierent is the subject-object relation between the external material 
world and the internal mental domain. The external is real and effi- 
cient,' the internal is ideal and imagined.' The fire which burns and 
cooks is real, the fire which I imagine in my head is ideal. But ideal 
does not mean altogether unreal. The real and the ideal are two hete- 

I Since a perceptual judgment refem us to eensatiou, this conception of Reality 
reminds us of the Kantian postnlate, « what is connected with the material con- 
ditions of experience (sensation) is realu, CPK., p. 178 

* sua-sameedana 

* wrtha-krtya-iSH. 

* hnddhy-arudho. 
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ogeneous realities causally connected, tli e external object is the cause 
of the internal image. They are connected by causality, not by identity 
of reference. There is identity between them only from the standpoint 
of the Idealist who confounds reality with ideality. The external thing 
is a particular, it is moving, instantaneous and positive. The internal 
Image is universal, immutable and negative. 

The necessity of assuming an external object corresponding to 
sensation is psychological, it is not logical, not absolute. 

§ 3. The thbee woelds. 

Independently from the path of logic which leads into either a world 
of things or a world of ideas, there is the path of Mysticism, which 
leads into the metalogical intuition of the Universe as a Whole. There 
are thus three different world>, or throe different pianos of existence, 
each existing in its own right. There is the ultimate metaphysical 
plane where the Universe represents a motionless Unity of the One- 
without-a-Scepnd. There is the logical plane where it represents 
a pluralistic reality of Matter and Ideas cognized in sensations and 
concojitions. And there is a third, intermediate jilan** where there is 
no Matter at all, there are only Ideas. Matter itself is an idi'a. Besides 
the world of Parmenides there is the world of Aristotle, and in 
the middle between them there is the Platonic world of ideas. Far 
from excluding one another these three worlds exist every one in its 
own right and in it.s own respective plane, they mutually supjilement 
the one the other and it depends upon where we start to arrive in 
the one or the other of them. If we start with logic, and its «law of 
all laws », 'the law of Contradiction, we will arrive intc a pluralistic 
world, whether it be the world of the naive realist or of the critical 
one. If we start with metalogic and neglect the law of Contradiction, 
we will plunge straight off into Monism. If we start with Introspection, 
which apprehends a double world of things and ideas, and if we can- 
cel the logically superfluous duplicate of the things and admit the 
objectivity of ideas only, we will be in full Idealism. Dignaga has 
written his Prajfiapariuitg-pindartha from the standpoint of the 
Monist, his Alambana-pariksa in defence of Idealism, and he has 
established the mighty edifice of his logic, bis chief concern, on a foun- 
dation of critical realism. He has eschewed naive realism, that realism 
which cancels both introspection and images and remains by the direct 
perception of the external things alone (as the MimSmsakas and 
Vaise$ikas have done). 
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§ 4. CbITICAL fijBALISM. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat what the theory of the Buddhist 
logicians regarding the problem of the reality of the external world 
wiu. The whole of our work is, directly or indirectly, concerned about 
this unique central problem. In the first part we have examined the 
direct reflex of the external world in our sensitivity. In the second 
and third part we have examined its indirect reflex in our understand- 
ing. In inference and syllogism the minor premise is there for keeping 
the constructions of the intellect always in touch with reality. The 
dialectical character of our concepts would have reduced all our know- 
ledge to nought, if it were not also attached to the concrete reality 
of the external thing. The external is real, it is the Reality. Real 
and external are convertible terms. Ideality is imagination. But exter- 
nal reality is directly cognized, or, more precisely, not cognized but 
reflected, only in pure sensation. Sensation apprehends the particular 
individual thing. The understanding cognizes the thing only «in gene- 
ral)), it cannot cognize the particular. There is no definite cognition 
without generality and generality is ideality. Thus Reality and Ideality 
are contradictorily opposed to one another, the real is not the ideal 
and the ideal is not the real. 

External reality is moreover efficient, it is a cause. Ideality is an 
image, it is not causally efficient. An image can be efficienr only meta- 
phorically, as an intermediate link preparing a purposeful action. 

Further^ Reality is dynamic. The external object is not Matter, 
but it is Energy. Reality consists of focuses from which activity pro- 
ceeds and points to which purposeful activity converges. » Reality 
is work)). Reality is instantaneous, it consists of point-instants which 
are centres of energy, they are Kraftpuncte?- 

What is the relation between this pluralistic reality and this idea- 
ity? It is ca usal and indirect.^ Reality is apprehended by the human 
intellect indirectly, as the echo of a sound,” as the << shining of a gem 
through the chink of a door)>. Reality is « telescoped" to the mind by 
a supersbnicture of dialectical concepts. Not only are the sensible quali- 
ties subjective moods ‘wf reaction to the external stimulus, but the so 
called primary qualities, extension, duration, time, space, the notions of 


1 2 /a bhutA taiva hriya 
* Cp. above, p. 474 n. 

” Cp. Parthasarathimiira ad ^lokav., p. 669. 
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existence, non-existence, reality, generality, causality etc. are all nothing 
but subjectiye constructions of the understanding. 

One naturally arill ask what kind cf reality it is, what is it worth, 
if Time, Space and all external phenomena are constructions of the 
Understanding? Nay, even the fundamental notions of Reality, Cau- 
sality, Substantiality etc. are nothing but subjective interpretations 
of an unknown ultimate Reality? 

The answer is very simple I Real is sensation, nothing but sensa- 
tion, pure sensation. The rest is all interpretation by the Understanding. 
Nobody will deny that what is « given » as sensation is real, it is not 
imagination! 

The problem of the relation between external and internal has thus 
shifted ground and has become a problem of the relation between sensa- 
tion and image, between sensibility and understanding, between percep- 
tion and conception, between the particular and the universal. Ontologi- 
cally a problem of the relation between the particular and the universal, 
logically or epistemologically it is a problem of a relation between the 
senses and the understanding. Now, those two utterly heterogeneous 
realms must be « somehow » connected, the gap must be « somehow » 
bridged over, and it can bo bridged only in the following way. The conne- 
ction is, first of all, causal. The image is <iproduced» by sensation; that 
is to say, it arises in functional dependence on a sensation. But that is 
not enough. There are other causes cooperating in the production of an 
image. Pure sensation is distinguished by « conformity)* with the latter.^ 

To christen an incomprehensible relation by the word « conformity)), 
which moreover is explained as a <• similarity between*' Ings absolutely 
dissimilar)), is of course no solution of the problem. We have had 
several times the occasion to refer to this mysterous « conformity •• 
and in the second volume we have translated a collection of texts cha- 
racterizing it from different sides. But it is only now, after having 
analysed the Buddhist dialectical method, that a better comprehension 
of the theory becomes possible. Tbe similarity, as in all concepts, is 
heremegative, it is a s.milarity from the negative side. There Is not the 
slightest bit of similarity between tbe absolute par- Icular and the pure 
universal, but they are united by a common negation. By repelling the 
same contrar}’ they become similar. That i^ vhat is called •< conformity ». It 
is a negative similarity. 

Thus a point-instant of efficiency manifested in the fact of pouring 
water is an absolutely particular sensation, but by differentiating it 

^ tadxftpatti'taUi&rupySbhyam visayata. 
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from Other things, it negatively receives the general charcateristic of 
a jar. Thus the fire is a strictly individual sensation of heat, nothing 
more. But by opposing it to other things, through a repudiation of 
the contrary, we construct the universal idea of fire which embraces 
ajl fires in the world, past, present and future, but only negatively. 
The non-A which Lotze thought must be banished from logic as an 
qffenhare GrUle, is its real essence, <<the Soul of the World ». Such is 
the relation between the external, which is the particular and the 
internal, which is the universal. It is the same as the relation between 
the sensible and the intelligible. 

§ 5. Ultimatb Monism. 

Such is the result of the logical analysis of cognition. Beduced to 
its ultimate elements it consists of an external Thing-in-Itself, a cor> 
responding pure sensation and a following image. Knowledge contains 
two sides, subject and object Even reduced to its simplest elements 
they are nevertheless two. Logic cannot proceed any further. It cannot 
imagine a higher synthesis uniting both subject and object into 
a monistic undifferentiated Whole. This step is translogical, it means 
a plunge into metaphysics, a denial of the law of contradiction and 
a challenge to logic. For the Buddhist logicians, however, truth exists 
on two different planes, the logical and the translogical on^ DignSga 
and Dharmakirti call themselves idealists, but they are realists in logic 
and idealists^ and even mohists in metaphysics. In logic reality and 
ideality are divorced, but the « Climax of Wisdom*), says Dignaga, 
«is Monism ». In the very final Absolute subject and object coalesce. 
«We identify**, says Dignaga, <ithis spiritual Non-duality, i. e., the mon- 
istic substance of the Universe, with the Buddha i. e., with his so 
called Cosmical Body**.^ Philosophy here passes into religion. 

Jinendrabuddhi* says: «How is it possible that from the stand- 
point of a philosopher who denies the existence of an external world 
there nevertheless is a differentiation of the « grasping** and the 
« grasped** aspect in that knowledge which in itself does not contain 
any differentiation betw^n a source and a result of cognizing?**. (The 
answer is the following one): «From the standpoint of Thisness (i. e., 
Absolute Reality) there is no difference at all!** But hampered as we 

1 Cp. my mtrodnctioa to the edition of the Abbisamaya-alaipkilra, in the 
Bibl. Bnddb 

• Cp. Tol. II, p. 396. 
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are by a Transcendental Illusion (ve perceive only a refraction of 
reality). All that we know is exclusively its indirect appearance as 
differentiated by the construction of a difference between subject 
and object Therefore the differentiation into cognition and its object 
is made from the empirical point of view, not from the point of view 
of Absolute Reality)). But how is it that a thing which is in itself 
undifferentiated appears as differentiated? Through IllusionI This 
illusion is of course a transcendental illusion, the natural illusion of 
the human mind, its intrinsic calamity.^ 

The arguments of the Monists we have exposed in detail in our 
work on the Conception of Buddhist Nirvapa. The most popular point 
of accusation from the side of non-Buddhists against the MahaySnists 
is that they represent the external world as a dream {svapnavat)? 
But the meaning of this watchword of a waking dream is very different 
in the different schools. According to Dharmakirti, the formula of 
a waking' ^bam means only that images are images, they are 
essentially the same both in waking condition and in sleep. They are 
not altogether disconnected from reality even in dreams, just as in the 
waking condition images, as indirect reflext'S, are to a certain extent 
dreams. 


§ 6. Idealism. 

Let us review the chief arguments advanced in defence of Idealism. 
The Monist who maintains the unique reality of the e and Immu- 
table Whole* is ehallongcd by the assertion that rea: is not that 
Whole, but the Idea.^ It is infinitely manifold,* constantfy changing* 
and brightly manifests itself' in all living beings. It alone exists, 
because the non-mental, material thing, if it be assumed as a thing 
by itself, is impossible. It is impossible for two chief reasons, viz., 
1) it is involved in contradiction* and 2) the grasping of an external 
'* thing is incomprehensible.® It is incomprehensible namely that know- 

1 antar-upaplava = mukhyd hhrantih, 

« Cp. NS., IV. 2. 31. 

8 TSP., p. 550. 10 — yathopanisad^vddindm. 

^ vHiidnam, ibid , p. 54<). 8. 

^ anantamf ibid. 

^ prattksatM-viiardru, ibid. 

7 cjdyate sarva-prawibhridm, ibid. 

^ artha^ayogdi, cp. ibid, aod p. 650. 8. 

0 grdhya-grdhakaAaki^ ma-vaidhurydt, ibid. 

StcherbatsV)', I HS 
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ledge should abandon its residence, travel towards the external mate- 
rial thing, seize its form and return home with this booty, — as the 
Realists assume. 

That the hypothesis of a material external thing is involved in 
contradiction becomes dear when we consider the following antinomy. 
The external thing must necessarily be either simple or composite,^ 
there is no third possibility.^ If it is proved that it neither is simple 
nor composite, it will be eo ipso proved that it is nothing, it is 
«a flower growing in the sky».* For a flower growing in the sky is 
indeed neither simple nor is it composite. That the composite must 
necessarily consist of simple parts, is proved by the following conside- 
ration. Supposing we remove all composition in taking from a com- 
liound all parts one by one until the uncompound remains. This uncom- 
pound residue will he partless, indivisible. However it also will 
be unextended; like an instantaneous mental object it will be 
a poin-instant, like a momentary feeling; and therefore it will be 
a mere idea.^ 

Another argument is founded on the following consideration. 
Supposing a simple part, an unextended atom, is surrounded by other 
such atoms, the question then arises, does it face the neighbouring 
atoms, the one in front and the one in the back, by the same face or 
not.^ If it faces them by the same face, the atoms will esalesce and 
there will be no composition.* If it faces them by two diiferent faces, 
it will have at least two faces and then also two parts. It will be 
a compound.^ 

Some atomists (or monadists) attempt the following defence. Let 
us assume that the atoms are not the minutest parts of a stuff occupy- 


1 ^Tuika-avabhSvam, ibid. p. 550. 26; it means paramanu and avayamn, cp. 
ibid., p. 6fil. 6. 

s tfUya-raiy-ahhSvena, ibid., p. 650. 18. 

3 vyomotpalani, ibid , p. 560. 17. 

* Cp. CPR., p. 352 and TSP., p. 662. 2 ff. — opaciyamSna-avayava-vibhSgena... 
yadi niramSah (aywh), tada na mUrtS vedanadi rat sidhyanti, and K a n t, « wenn alia 
Zusammensetzuug in G^snken aufgeboben wilrde, so (wOrde) kein zuaaminenge«. 
setstcr Teil und... folgiich keine (ausgedebnte) Snbstanz gegebep seino. The San- 
scrit appears as if it were a translation from the German! 

^ yena ehirupena ekam-v^himukho... tenaiva apara-paratnSnv-dbhimfkko 
yadi syat, ibid. p. 556. 11. 31. The same argument is repeated by Vasnbandha and 
DignSga 

•pracayo na tySt, ibid., p. 566. 12. 

7 dig-bhSga-bhtdo gtmya asti, tasya ekatpam na ^yate, ibid., p. 667. 19. 
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ing space, but let us assume that they are space itself.^ Space does 
not consist of parts, but of spaces, the minutest part will be also 
space and therefore divisible. It will be the mathematical space, it 
will be infinitely divisible, but it will nevertheless not be an idea, it 
will be space.* To this the answer is as follows: Although you are 
convinced that your words deny the extended atom,” they really imply 
its existence. Indeed if you assume the simple in order to explain com- 
position, you imply ^ that these atoms are a stuff occupying space. We 
should have to admit beside the mathematical point which is simple, 
but not a particle, other physical points which are simple like- 
wise, but possessing the priviledge that, as parts of space, they 
are able, by mere aggregation, to fill space. This is impossible. 
Thus it is that the atom which must be simple, but at the same 
time cannot be simple, is nothing. It is a « flower in the sky».* 
The aggreg-^te does not fare any better, since it is supposed to consist 
of atoms. 

The objector then asks that if the atom is an idea and if this 
idea is not utterly inane, it must have a foundation. That foundation, 
whatsoever it may be, will be the real atom.^ The Buddhist answers. 
Yes, indeed, the Vailesika assumes that the mote,^ the particle of 
dust seen moving in a sunbeam, is such a foundation, but then the 
Ego will also be a reality! If the image of an atom is the atom, the 
imagined Ego will be the real Ego. The real Ego will not consist of 


1 pradeSa, Prof. H. Jacobi (art. io ERE., v. II, p. 190) ast .taes that pradeSa 
with the Jams means a point. But TSP., p. 557. 21, expressly states that pradeSoB 
are divisible (iatrapy avayava-Tcalpandyam). 'fhe indivisible fniratnSa)^ unextended 
{amurta) atoms are discussed in connection with particles occupying space, p. 552. 
1 ff. It is moreover stated although (in absuming pradeSa) you do not assume 
different sides (dig^hhdga-hheda), your words deny it, but it is implied in your 
assuming composition, etc. {samyuktatvddukalpand-hdldd dpatati}». It is something 
like the mathematical, infinitely divisible space supporting the physical atom. From 
mathematical space we wUl then have infinite divisibility, and from the physical 
atom the possibility of composition. Kant accuses the Mruadists of a similar 
absurdity, cp. his Observations on the Antithesis of his Second Antinomy, CPR., 
p. 357. 

s yadiparam anavaathaiva {sydt), na tu prajuapti-rndtratvam ibid., 
p. 557. 22. 

3 dig-bhaga-hhedo (the different faces) vded ndbhyupagatasy ibid., 558. 18. 

4 samyuktddi-dharma-ahhyupagama-haldd eva dpatatt, ibid. 

^ ekdneka-svahhdvena SUnyatvdd viyad-abjav(ft, ibid., p. .558. 10. 

ft yat tad upaddnam sa eva paranidnur iti, ibid , p* 558. 21. 

7 [trasayremh, ibid., p 558. 22. 


33 * 
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its real Elements.^ Simplicity, as a matter of fact, cannot be inferred 
from any perception whatsoever* 

The idea of deducing the atom from the intuition of a mote is 
<cthe ripe fruit of a tradition which is founded on studying and incul- 
cating absurd views (of naive realism) ».* Such is the first and chief 
argument of the Idealist. 

His second chief argument consists in emphasizing the fact that 
the subject-object dichotomy is a construction of the understanding.^ 
As all such constructions it is dialectical The subject is the non-object 
and the object is the non-subject The contradictory parts become 
identical in a single higher reality which is the common substrate of 
both. What is this reality in which these opposites flow together? It is 
the point instant of a single pure sensation. The ultimately indubitable 
fact in cognition is pure sensation in a man whose sense-apparatus is 
in a normal condition.^’ All the rest is in some degree, more or less, 
imagination. This pure sensation is instantaneous, absolutely unique 
in itself and in itself quite unintelligible. It can be extended, coordi- 
nated and interpreted by the understanding, that is, again by imagi- 
nation. The understanding discloses that a certain sensation, which 
is reality itself and cannot be doubted, must be interpreted as inclu- 
ded in a threefold envelope {tri-putl)? The first is the Ego*,4hc second 
is the object, say a jar and the third is the process of uniting 
the Ego with the jar. Thus the Understanding replaces a pure and 
real sensation by a threefold construction of a subject, an object and 
a process. There is not the slightest bit of pure reality in the Ego 
apart from the object and the process. It is entirely imagination. 
Neither is there any pure reality in the object jar. It is an interpre- 
tation of a simple sensation by the intellect. Still less is there any 
reality in the process. Cognition as something separate from subject 
and object, if it is not the instantaneous sensation, does not exist lltere 
is only one real unit corresponding to the triad of cognizer, cognized 
and cognition, it is sensation. Ens et mum eonvertunlur. One unity, 

^ atma-prajflapter atmawa I'drawxm sydt, na skandhdh, ibid., p. 658, 23. 

* ^'p. Kant’s words in the proof of the Antithesis «die Simplicit&t aus keiner 
Wahrnehmuug, welche sie auch aei, kbnne geschlosseu werden»»i cp. na tavat 
paratndnundm akarah pratiredyate^ ibid., p. 551. 7. 

* Ibid., 658. 21. 

* Ibid., p. 559. 8 ff. 

® ivasilm^netradi-judnam., iaid., p. 550 14. 

^ vedya<'edaka^vitti^^he(i^, ibid., p. 560. 1. 
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one reality! But the Understanding makes of it a nucleus hidden in 
a threefold sheath. There is a coordination of the imagined jar-ness 
with pure sensation. This coordination is called « Conformity ». Confor- 
mity is, so to speak, the <<formity» of sensation,^ the fact that sensa- 
tion receives a form. They become logically identical. Sensation and 
conception are psychologically* not identical, they are two different 
moments, the one the cause of the other. But logically they are iden- 
tical in the sense of the Buddhist law of Identity. They both refer us 
to one and the same point of reality, they arc identical by the identity 
of objective reference. Conception, although produced at a different 
moment, is referred just to the same thing that has produced sensation. 
<<TIow is it, asks Dharmakirti,* that the source and the result, the 
process and the content, (the noiisis and noema) are one and the same? 
And he answers: "through confonnity>>.* i. e., through the <ifonnity)i 
of sensation, by endowing sensation with an imagined, general form.* 
And how j" it that they are identical.'' Because sensation represents 
the thing as it is "in itself", and conformity is the same thing as it is 
"in the other ». We now know that «in the other" means dialecticalli," 
by negation of the other. The identity of sensation and conception is 
negative. That same sensation which is pure in itself becomi's the 
image of a jar, by its opposition to the non-jar''. By further differen- 
tiations any amount of dialectical concepts can be superimpused on 
the simple sensation of a jar. This pure sensation is indeed "the richest 
thing" in its hidden contents and the "poorest thing" in definite 
thought! 

The Bcalist then asks, has not the efficacy of knowledge been 
assumed as the test of truth? Has not the object attained in purpo- 
seful action been declared to reiiresent ultimate reality.-' But the objeit 
attained in successful action is the external one? Yes, answ'ors tlie 
Idealist, successful action^ is the test of leality. But no external inatc- 


1 iadrupyad iti xnrupynd. ibid., p. 5C0. 18. 

2 Cp. tbe considerations of Dbarmottara on the pioblom tliat a etneept and 
a thing arc identical logirally (lalpitnm). but the concept is tbe result of the thing 
(bShyarUin-kSrytim) psychologically, NDT.. p. .'i'* .aud 60. 1 11. 

» NBT.. p. 14. !.•>. 

' artha-tdrnpyam asyn pramanim, ibid. 

s likara •= abhaiia = tarupyn -= anya~i yn< rti = apnhn. 

8 Cp. XBT.. p. \<i. Z. — naarupy»-tya> rttyu (npoht)iiii l•(trlipyam jilaiiasya 
ryavasthapana-hetuh. 

7 artha-)eriyd-satfivddas, ibid. 55:i 21. 
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rial object is needed. Successful action is a mere idea,^ a represen- 
tation of something that appears as a successful action.’ There is 
absolutely no need of a double successful action, the one supposed to 
exist beyond my head, the other in my head. A single successful action 
is sufficient. It is true that all simple humanity «down to thesheapherd» 
indulge urithout much thinking in the idea that there are real extended 
bodies in the external world.’ But the philosopher knows that there 
is no logical necessity of assuming this duplicate of perceived object. 
Just as you assume external reality as the cause to which our repre- 
sentations correspond, just so do we assume an object and a cause 
which are immanent. Knowledge is a running reality, every moment 
of which is strictly conditioned by the moment preceding it. The 
hypothesis of an external cause is quite superfluous. For us the pre- 
ceeding moment of consciousness^ dischtfges exactly that function for 
which you hypothetically assume the existence of an external cause. 

§ 7. Dignagas tbact ok the Ukbealitt of the 
Extebkal Would. 

This work is a short tract in 8 mnemonic verses with a commentary by 
the author, entitled «Examination of the object of cognition».’ 
The argument of this tract is in short the following one.^It starts 
with the declaration that the external object must be either an atom 
or an aggregate of atoms. If it can be proved that it is neither an 
atom nor an afggregate of atoms, it is nothing but an idea without 
a corresponding external reality. 

Thus the antinomy of infinite divisibility, the contradictory charac- 
ter of the empirical view of a divisible object, is the chief argument 
of DignSga for maintaining the ideality of the object of cognition 
and denying the reality of the external world. In his logic Dignaga 
assumes that the external object is an instantaneous force which 

^ jfianam eva arthakriya-samvSdas, ibid. 658. 28. 

’ ortha-kritfS-avcibhasi jHanam, ibid. 

* yad etad deia-vitaneruf^atibhatamanam avieSra-ramami/am SgopSla-prdr 

tiddham rupam, ibid. 

^ *<imanantara-praiyaya = Slaya-vyllSna = vSianS, cp. TSP., p- 582. 19. 

’ Alambaiia>parik$3; its Tibetan and Chinese translations have been publi- 
shed with a tranalation in French by Susumn Yamagnchi and Henriette 
Meyer (Pans, 1929) On the difference between Slambana « external ohject* and 
vifaya « object in general » cp. my CC., pp. 59 and 97. 
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stimulates sensation and is followed by the construction of an image. 
In his tract he takes up and rejects the Vai§e$ika view according to 
which the external object is double, as consisting of atoms and of their 
aggregates. The aggregates are assumed as things by themselves, 
existing over and above the parts of which they are composed. 
He then establishes that the atoms do not produce congruent images. 
Even supposing that they be the hidden causes of images this would 
not prove that they are the objects, for the sense faculties are also 
causes, but they are not the objects.^ A cause is not always an object. 
An aggregate as a thing by itself it is a phantom, created by the VaiSe- 
$ikas, it is a double moon.* We want an object which would explain sen- 
sation and image. But the atoms produce no images and the aggrega- 
tes produce no sensations; each part produces half the work.’ From 
Dignaga’s point of view the atom is a « flower in the sky»,* because 
things are never indivisible; and the aggregate, as a second Ens, is 
but a second moon. 

Nor cacii ah -agglomeration of atoms explain the difference of form. 
The jar and the saucer are composed of the same atoms.’ Their diffe- 
rent collocation and number cannot explain the different image, since 
collocation and number are not things by themselves. These forms arc 
phenomena, subjective forms, or ideas.’ 

Thus the supposed indivisible atoms, the supposed aggregates and 
the forms of the objects — are all nothing but ideas.’ 

After this refutation of the realism of the VaiSesikas Dignaga 
concludes that «the object perceived by the organs of sense, is not 
external 

He then goes on to establish the main principles of luealism.’ The 
object of cognition is the object internally cognized by introspection 

1 Alambanap., karikX 1; it is quoted TSP., p. 582. 17; read — yadindriya- 
vijUapUih paramanuh kdranam bhavet; eTidently quoted by Kamalasila from 
memory. 

* Ibid., kar. 2; according to the Vijuanavodine the unextended atoms will 
never produce an extended thing; cp. TS., p 552. 20; cp. Alambanap, kar. 5. 
(Yamagnchi), p. S5 of the reprint. 

S Ibid., ad kSr. 2 yan-lag-gcig ma-thkan-bui-yhyvr, cp. Yam ague hi, p. 30. 

* Cp. TS., p. 558. 10. 

’ Ibid., kXr. 4; transl., p. 33. 

* buddhi-viiessa, cp. ibid., p. 3.3. 

1 samvrta, ibid., kSr. 5; transl., p. 35. 

8 Ibid., p. 37. 

* Ibid., kav. 6 — 8 
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and appearing to us as though it were external.^ The ultimate reality 
is thus the f(Idea».* What in logic was the external point-instant, the 
Tliing-in-Itself, is here the internal «idea>i. Subject and object are both 
internal, the intemal world is double. There is no difference between 
the patch of })lue and the sensation of blue. The same idea can 'be 
regarded as a cognized object and a process of cognition.** 

It remains to explain the regular course of perceived events which 
according to the Realists is due to their regular course in the exter- 
nal world, as controlled by the Biotic Force of Karma. This is done 
by assuming a subconscious Store of Consciousness^ which replaces 
the material universe and an intelligible Biotic Force which replaces 
the realistic Karma.*'* 

Tlie Bealist (Sarvastivadin) then points® to the scriptural passage 
which declares that «a visual sensation arises in functional dependence 
iUi an object and an organ of sense »».' How is this passage to be 
understood? Digniiga answers that the object is internal and the 
sense-organ is the Biotic Force.® Indeed it is not the eyeball that 


1 Ibid., klr. (), <iuote(l iu full TSP., p. 582. 11. It means — ((The essence of 
the object is somethinir cognized internally, although it seems to be external; (and 
this is because ) it is cogmtiou (not matter) and since it is (its own) cause, (it is not 
produced by matter). 

S njnaptu, or vljnana-matraia, cp. TSP., p. 582, 7 and Triipsik?, kr»r. 17. 

The iiuity of subject (vt'^ny^n) and object (visaya) is here deduced from their 
inseparability, ibid , kar. 7 (\ amflguchi, p. 40). This is somewhat similai to Ilegel’s 
method, W. d Logik, II, p. 440. 

i it]aifa-vi,innna, cp. ibid. p. 40, ideutitied TSP., p. 582. 19, with samafuintara- 
pratynyn 

•’ The Biotic Force (rdsmia) is double. It links together the preceding moment 
with a homogeneous tollowing one (sajdtiya-xasana) and it brings discrete sensations 
under a common concept or name {abhildpa-, resp. vikalpa-rdsana), cp. Khai-^ab, 
iu the 2-d vol. of liis works. In TSP., p. 582. 13 — 15 parts of kar. 7 (Sakty-arpa^**<) 
and 8 (acirodJuth) are linked together. I>. says, that since every conscious 
has the Force (iakti-uisand) ot being followed by the next homogeneous 
there is no contradictiou in regarding every moment as a process and as a 
nohna and not^sis is just the same thing. Nevertheless, says D., tjiere is i^^n* 
tradu'tion in also representing them as following one another (hramendpi). e 
probably say that psychol^^cally there is a dift’crciice of time and degree, *but 
logically it is jiut the same It is also the same problem as the one of immdm 
and pramana-p/iala, mentioned by Dharmakirti in NB. 14. 16 flE. and 18. 8, as 
is evidenced by the explanations of Jinendrabuddhi trausl., in \. II, p. 386 ff. 

• Cp. Qvaiarana to kar. 7c— d; transl., p. 42. 

^ rupam praixiya caJduf ca caksur-vxjt^dnam utpadyate 

® Ibid., kXr. 7 c— d — idkiih = indriyam. 
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represents the organ, but a respective sensuous faculty. In assuming 
a subconscious store of consciousness instead of an external world 
and a Biotic Force instead of the physical sense-organs, vc will be 
ah^ to account for the process of cognition. There will be no contra- 
diction.^ 

The leading idea of this Idealism is that the hypothesis of an 
external world is perfectly useless, realism can easily be transposed 
in a respective idealism. Everything remains, under unutlior name in 
another interpretation. 

The second part of the work is a recapitulation of Asunga’s Ide- 
alism. The originality of Dignaga is the prominence given to the fact 
of Infinity. The external world being something infinite and intini- 
telv divisible is unreal, it is an <<idea». As in Greece Idealism i.^ esta- 
blished on a foundation of Aporetic. 


§ 8. DhAEMAKIRTI’s tract on 'J’HE IlEPUOIATiON 
OP Solipsism. 


Dharmakirti was aware of the danger which i.s menacing Idealism 
in the shape of its direct consequence — Solipsism. He therefore singled 
out this })roblem from his great general work and devoted to it a spe- 
cial tract under the title »Esta'»lishiiicnt of the existence of 
Other Minds».“ The tract presents great interest, .since it contains 
a verification of the whole of lihaiTnakiili’s e])i.stemology n its apjdi- 
cation to a special complicated case. We are not capat .'e here, for 
want of space, to reproduce the whole of its argument. l$ut a short 
summary will be given. 

Dharmakirti^ starts by enunciating th.tt the usual argument of 
the Ilealists, who reduce idealism ad absurilum, vis., to Solipsism, is of 
no avail. The Iteali'-t thinks that he can infer the existence of other 
^ds by analogy, lie immediately feels that his own speech and his 
R'oWemants are engendered by bis will; just so observing foreign 
ei^and fSlreign movements, he by analogy coDclude.s ihat their cause 


1 Ibid., kar. 8; transl., p. 43 

2 Santunautara-Biddhi; a Tibetan Uari'^lation has been preserved in the 
Tanjur. Its text Hjth two commenta] les, the one by Viuitadeva and the otbei by 
the Mon^uli.iii sivaut Dandar (B'.tau-dar) Lh.i-rampa has bc(‘U edited by me in 
the Bihl. Ihiddhica. A double trcinalation into llu^sian, the one literal, the other 
free, has also been published by me. St. Petersburg, 1922. 

3 Sutra 1. 
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must exist, and this points to a foreign mind. However the Idealist is 
not barred from making the same eonclusinn, only in slightly changing 
fhe phrasing. When he has images of foreign speech and foreign move- 
ments he will conclude that these images must have a cause and this 
cause are foreign minds. The Idealist says:^ « Those representations in 
which our own movements svnd our own speech appear to us as originat- 
ing in our own will are different from those which do not originate in 
our own will. The first appear in the form go», «I speak». The 
second appear in the form <(he goes*), «he speaks ». Thereby it is establ- 
ished that the second class has a cause different from the first. This 
cause is a foreign will**. 

The Realist asks:^ «Why do you not assume that the second class 
of images appears without such a cause as a foreign will?** « Because**, 
answers the Idealist, «if these images of purposeful actions could 
appear without a will producing them, then all our presentations 
of action and speech in general would not be luroduced by a will. 
The difference consisting in the fact that one set of images are con- 
nected with my body and another set is not so connected, does not 
mean that one set is produced by a will and the other is not so pro- 
duced. Both are produced by a conscious will. You cannot maintain 
that only one half of our images of purposeful acts and of speech are 
connected with a will producing them. All are so conne^ed**. 

The Idealist maintains dthat whatsoever we represent to ourselves as 
purposeful act and speech, whether connected with our own body or 
not, has necessarily its origin in a conscious will. The general essence 
of what we call purposeful activity is invariably connected with the 
general essence of what we call a conscious will**.’’ 

T^e Realist thinks that he directly perceives foreign purposeful 
actions. The Idealist thinks that he apprehends not real external 
motions, but only their images. These images he would not have, if 
their cause, the conscious will, did not exist There is absolutely no 
substantial difference between the Realist and the Idealist when inferring 
will on the basis of a certain class of images. 

The Realist then points to the fact that external reality for the 
Idealist is a dream, it consists of images without a corresponding 
reality. Thus his own movements and speech will be immediately 
evidenced by introspection, but foreign acts will be dreams. To this 

1 Satra 11. 

* Sutra 12. 

* Sutra 22. 
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the Idealist answers:^ «If purposeful acts point to the existence of 
a conscious will, they point to it either necessarily (and always), in 
dreams as well as in reality, or never ». If we only admit that we can 
have images of purposeful acts independently from the presence of 
a conscious will, then we will never be able to infef a will *on the 
basis of purposeful activity, since this activity will then be possible 
without the presence of any will. oBut, says the Realist,* dreams are 
illusions. The images which we have in dreams are not connected 
with reality, they are mere images without a corresponding reality ». 
To this the Idealist rejoins: nWho has given you such a power that 
by your decree one set of images will be devoid of a corresponding 
reality and another set will possess it?!» Images are images, if they 
arc images of reality in one case, they must be images of reality in 
all cases. The difference* between dreams and other images is merely 
this, that in waking images of purposeful actions their connection with 
reality is direct, in dreams and other morbid conditions it is indirect; 
there is an interruption in time between the real facts and their image, 
but one cannot maintain that the connection with real facts is absent 
altogether. Wc can see in a dream the entrance of a pupil into the 
house of his teacher, bis salutation and compliments, the spreading of 
a carpet, reading a text, repeating it, learning it by heart, etc. etc. All 
these images although appearing in a dream are by no means discon- 
nected with reality. There is indeed an interruption in time between 
reality and these images. But, they could not exist, if there were 
altogether no connection with external reality. The Idealist says:^ i>if 
you admit that there are images without any corresponding reality, 
that is quite another problem! Then all our images without exception 
will be images without congruent reality, because they are all products 
of a Transcendental Illusion, the Universal Monarch of illusory mundane 
existence! ». 

After that Dharmakirti brings his view on the existence of foreign 
minds in accord with his epistemology. The concordance between the 
ideas of two individuals who being quite independent the one ffOm 
the other, but nevertheless suffering from the same illusion of an exter- 
nal world is explained in the usual nmnner as the agreement between 
two persons suffering from the same eye-disease and persuaded that they 


1 Sutra 53. 
9 Satra, Q5. 
8 Sutra 84. 
« Satra 58. 
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both see two real moons.^ The sources of our knowledge are two, per- 
ception and inference. They are real sources, because they guide us in 
our purposeful activity.’ In application to our cognition of other minds 
direct sense perception is out of question. Inference is the only source 
ioth for the Realist and the Idealist But this inference is capable of 
guiding us in our purposeful actions towards other animated beings. 
Therefore it is an indirect source establishing the e.\istence of other 
minds. But it is then equally a source of right cognition for the Real- 
ist as well as for the Idealist. There is in this respect no difference. 
Solipsism is no real danger in the logical plane. 

§ 9. Histoby of thb fboblem of the Reality 
OF the External Would. 

In the system of early Buddhism there is strictly speaking no 
united external world facing a united internal Ego. The reality of the 
Ego is denied. This is the starting point of Buddhism. It is replaced 
by the Element of pure consciousness with regard to which all other 
elements are external. Feelings, ideas and volitions are not supposed 
to be self-conscious by themselves. They are external elements, « objects » 
{visaya) with regard to this separate element of pure consciousness. 
A feeling or an idea is just as external with regard to coneciousness as 
a tactile element or a patch of colour. The unit which is analysed into its 
elements is the Personalily (pudgeJa), but it is only an assemblage of 
discrete elements holding together through mutual ('au^ation. This per- 
sonality includes both the elements which are usually supposed to lie in 
the external world and the corresponding elements of what is usually cal- 
led the internal world. With regard to such personality all elements 
are internal. With regard to one another every element is external 
in regard of all the others. When an object of our external world is 
contemplated by two jmdgdla's it enters into the coinjiositon of both 
complexes as a separate item. The late Professor 0. Rosenberg thought 
that In such cases we must assume the existence not of one common 
object, but of two di^erent ones, one in each pudgala. 

Vasubandhu* delivers himself on the problem of external and 
internal element in the following way: 

I Sutra 65. 

* Sutra 72 ff. 

s AKBb.. ad I. 89, ep. my'CC., p 58 ff. 
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<iHow is it possible for the elements of existence to be external 
or internal, if the Self or the personality with regard to which they 
should be external or internal, does not exist at all?u. The answer 
is that consciousness is metaphorically called a Self, because it 
yields some support to the (erroneous) idea of a Self. << Buddha himself 
uses such expressions... The organ of vision and the other sense 
faculties arc the basic element for the corresponding sensations; con- 
sdousness, on the other hand, is the basic element for the (erroneous) 
perception of a Self. Therefore as a consequence of this close analogy 
with consciousness, the sense organs are brought under tlie head of 
internal elements ». 

This confusion between external and internal objects has misled 
the Vaibhiisikas to maintain that even in dreams what we see is 
a real external object. Dharmakirti ridicules that oiunion. «Out of 
mere obstinacy, says he to the V’aihha'sika, you have been misled to 
maintain, such an absurdity, that evidently contradicts both scripture 
and logic. You must have known that never will I be induced to 
believe the reality of such beings which are only seen in dreams ». 
■■This would mean that when I sec in a dream an elephant entering 
my room through a chink in a window, that the elephant has really 
entered the room; and when I in a dream see my own self quitting 
the room in which I sleep, it will mean that my person has been 
doubled, etc. etc. ». 

In any case the standpoint of the Hinayana is thoroughly realistic. 
The objective elements of a personal life arc us real as the subjective 
ones. 

< Boughly speaking a real external world is assumed in Tltnayana, 
denied in Mahayiina and partly reassumed in the logical 
school. 

As a matter of fact it is denied in nil the .schools of the Mahay3na. 
But the school founded by Maitreya-Asanga in opposition to the 
extreme relativism of the Mfidhyamikas is distinguished by assuming 
a Bure Idea ^ {citta-matram = rijiiapti-miitrum)^ not differentiated into 
subject and object as a final Absolute, and redmiog all other ideas to 
illusions (parikalpita). Such Idealism is exactly the revei.se of Plato’s 
variety of Idealism. The difference betv» m both these Buddhist schools 


1 Tri insika, kar. 25. 

2 D. T. Suzuki, Laukayat^ra, p. 241 ff. aees a difference between theae terms, 
but I do not discern any. 
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is very subtle and Asanga himself, as well as other authors, do not 
scruple to write in accord with both systems.^ 

The new theory appears at first in a series of canonical sutras of 
which the Sandhinirmocana-sutra is regarded by the Tibetans as 
the fundamental.^ 

But religious works (sutras) in India are always followed by scien- 
tific digests (sastras) m which the same subject is represented in 
a system.^ The same Vaaubandhu who summarized the doctrine 
of the 18 early schools in his « great §astra», undertook to lay down 
the principles of the new interpretation in three minor sastra works.^ 
He ^^as preceded in this task by a work of his brother Asanga on 
the same subject.^ In these works Vasubandhu deals with 1) logical 
arguments in favour of Idealism, 2) the theory of a stored up conscious- 
ness (alaya-vijnana) 3) a changed system of Elements, 4) the theory 
of the threefold essence of all Elements. 

The logical arguments in favour of Idealism and against the leal- 
ity of Matter are the following ones. 1) The picture of the world 
remains quite the same whether we assume external objects or mere 


1 Gp the article of £. Obermiller quoted below 

9 To the same class belong the Avataipsaka-, LankrtvatAi'a-, Ghana- 
vyuha and in fact the majority of the Siitias of the section Mdo of the Kanjur. 
On this school cp. Sy Iv ain Ldvi, SQtralankara (Paris, 1907) and Matdriauz pour. .. 
Vijhaptimatr^ (Pans, 1932); L. de la Vallee Poussin, Vijhaptimatratasiddhi de 
Hiuen Tsang, (1928); D. T. Suzuki, Studies in the Lankavatarasutra (London, 
1980); S. N. Das Gupta, Philosophy of Yasubandhu (I. H. Q., 1928) and 
Philosophy of the Lankayatlra, in Buddhistic Studies, Calcutta, 193 L; S. Ya- 
maguchi and llenriette Meyer, Dignaga’s Alambana-pariksa (J. Asiatique, 
1929). Notwithstanding all this work the problem of Buddhist Idealism is 
not yet solved. The translations are desperately unintelligible. A new light 
will probably come from the study of Tibetan tradition. Characteristic are 
the fluctuations of Asanga between the Maddhyamika-Prasangika and the 
Vijhanavada systems, cp. ch. IV of E. Obermiller^s article aThe doctrine 
of Pra)haparamita as exposed in the Abbisamayalankara and its Conuaentanesn, 
Acta Orientalia, 1932. 

3 On this class of SXstgas cp. my article «La litterature Yogacira d’apr^s i 
Bu-8ton» in the Museon, and now in the full translation of Bti-s ton’s History 
by E. Obermiller, vol. I, p. 63 — 67 (Heidelberg, 1931). 

^ The} are the MahUyan^-pahca-skandhaka, the Yimsatika and the 
Trinsiks, the last two discovered, edited and translated by Sylvain L6vi. 

( The Abhidharma-sangraha. Among the Tibetan lamas this is called the 
Higher Abhidharma (stod), while the great work of Yasubandhn goes nnder the 
name of the Lower one (emocQ. 
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internal causes for our sensations and images; ^ 2) The subject-to-object 
relation is incomprehensible. It is a very poor hypothesis to imagine 
that consciousness can travel towards an object external to it, seize 
its form and return with this spoil 3) The infinite divisibility of 
matter clearly shows that the atom is a mere idea.* 

The theory of a store of the germs of all ideas (j^ayanvijUana) is 
intended as a substitute for the external world.^ The consistent run 
of the events of our life has its origin in this store of ideas which 
one by one emerge under the influence of a Biotic Force (vasana). 
Every idea is preceded by a << homogeneous and immediate »* cause 
not in the external world, but in that store from which it emerges 
and to which it returns. 

The change in the system of Elements becomes clear from the 
following table * — 


faculties 

1. vision 

2. audition 

3. smell 

4. taste 

5. touch 

G mind {klista-ma- 
nas). 


G. Objective a sped 
of ideas 

7. coloui 

8. sound 
n. odour 

10. flavour 

1 1 . tactilfs (Matter) 

12. mental phenome- 
na {(Iharmnh) 


8. Kinds of tdeai^ 

13. visual 

14. auditive 

15. olfactory 

16. gustatory 

17. tactile 

18. intelligible (non 
jiensuouB) ideas 

ly. BubronBcioiiB store of 
ideas 

20 Tl\^ Absolute 
Id. 


The items 19 and 20 are added to the original table of the Hinayana. 

The ten Elements of Matter (JVJ>£ 1 — 5 and 7 — 11) are converted 
into corresponding ideas. The item 6 becomes the empirical Ego 
(JcUsta-manas\ because its former meaning (citta-matram) is now trans- 
ferred to JV? 20. The moment preceding the appearance of every idea 

1 C|^TSP., p. 558j 27 — yathd hhavatdm hdhyoWtha iti tathd fata eva (sama- 
nantara-^atyaySikevS^ niyamah siddhah: ViTnsatikr, 1 — 9. 

8 Cp: TSP.', p. 659. 8 flf where the grdhya-grdhakn-ratdhuryam is exposed 
the same is repeatedly mentioned by Yasub: * Ihu, cp. S* Levi’s Index. 

^ Yiipsatika, kar. 11 — 14. This is the main argument of Dignaga in his 
Alambana-parlksS; often quoted, cp. S. l^vi. Matcriaux, p. 52 note. 

4 TriqiS , k. 15 and passim, cp. S, Levi’s Index. 

5 TSP.f p. 582. 19 samanantara-pratyaye = dlaydhliye. 

A Cp. the table in my GC., p. 97. 

7 Triips., k. 6. 
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is contained in the store (.Y 19) and the ultimate unitj of all Ele- 
ments is contained in the idea of f<Thisness» {tathata) or the Abso- 
lute Idea {eUta-matram\ JV: 20. A theory of evolution is sketched 
^plaining the realization {parinama) ^ of the Absolute Idea at first in 
the Store of Ideas, its dicliotomy in subject and object, the appearance 
of the empirical Ego and of all the ideas cognized by him. Vasu- 
bandhu then enumerates all mental phenomena which remain contained 
in the item JVs 12 of the classification, the so called dharmah which 
formerly contained all non-sensuous items.* 

The process of the world’s evolution which is represented by Vasu- 
bandhu in the beginning of his work as a descent from the Absolute 
Idea into the manifold of an imagined world, is once more described 
at the end of it as an ascending process from manifold to Unity, 
througli the suppression of the dichotomy in subject and object.® 

Such is the amended Theory of the Elements as it appears in the 
school which is usually called, in accordance with some of its tenets, 
a school of Idealism — Vi jfiana- or Vijnapti-matrata. 

This shape of the theory is contemporaneous with the rise of the 
logical school. It is also its last modification after which it ceased to 
exist. It is still studied in the schools as an historical i)ast, but (or 
the new logical school it has no importance, it was entirely super- 
seded by th(' study of logic. Buddhism has ceased to be^ Theory of 
Elements.** The dharma (Buddhist doctrine) is no more the ahhvdharma 
(theory of Elements), the abhiclharma belongs to the past. This 
momentous change is to a certain extent similar with that change in 

1 Ibid., k. 1 

2 Ibid., kar. 9 — 14. It is a gross mistake to translate dharmnh in the plural 
by the same word as in sarve dharmdk. The mistake is as great as if someone 
were to translate a word meaning ncoloari) by a word meaning « sound », for the 
difference between ayaiana JV® 12 and dyatnnas 7—11 is greater than the diffe- 
rence between dyatanas 7 (colour) and 8 (sound). 

3 Ibrd., k. 20. 

^ Tu the Idealism of the Sandhinirmocaua and of Asanga the threefold 
division of all dhnrmas in pariknilpita, ’parntantra and parhiUpauna is the most 
promiuont feature. In the Jdealism of Vasubaudhu both this division and the argn- 
ment from infinite divisibility are important. In Dignngas exposition the threefold 
division is dropped, dropped is aUo the psychological part {dharmdh)y but the. A po- 
re tic, the argument from iiitinite divisibility becomes the fundamental argument. 
By the bye, it is exceedingly awkward to render in a work of Vasubaudhu the 
term dharma ever} where by tbe same >\ord, since Vasubandhu himself has besto- 
wed great care, in his Vyakhv a-yukti, to emphasize the utterly diflhrent mean- 
ings of this term, cp. £. Obermiller’s translation of lUi-ston, History, p. 18. 
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the history of European philosophy when metaphysics was superseded 
by the critical school and epistemology became the leading philoso- 
phic science. How the Buddhist logical school emerged out of the idea- 
listic one has been indicated before. 

The speculations of the Buddhists on the reality of the external 
world have conduced them into a dead-lock. The question has been 
found to be unimportant. The important thing is logic and it remains 
quite the same in both cases, whether we assunu' or whether we deny 
external reality. This curious result has been attained in the way of 
a compromise between the early extreme Pluralism and the later 
extreme Monism. The Monists developed into a school of Idealism. 
From the Madhyamikas were born the Yogacar{is. The Pluralists, 
Sarvastivadins, developed into the critical school of SautrSntikas. The 
latter were apparently the first 'to assume the reality of a Thing-in- 
Itself behind the outward phenomenon. 

The logicians compromised and established the hybrid school of 
the SaJitta.itika-Yogicnras. 

§ 10. Some European Parallels. 

The future historian of comparative philosophy will not fail to 
note the great im])ortauce of the argument from infinite divisibility. 
In Indian as well as in European philosophy it appears as a' mo t 
powerful weapon of Idealism. Together with the other antinomi s 
it has influenced the balance of Kant’s indecision, by making him 
more inclined towards Idealism in the second half of his Critique >f 
Pure Reason. It is the principle argument of bot'i Vasubandhii^ 
and Dignaga^ for establishing their special variety of Idealisin. 
It plays a considerable part in the equipment of the Eleatics for esl.i- 
blishing their .Monism. The arguments of Zeno, approved by bo'h 
Kant” and Hegel,* are mainly founded on the antinomy of divisibUit> . 
Nay it seems even to have allured Locke and Hume to a 
dangerously inclining towards Idealism. Indeed Locke” says: iiTi'e 
diirisibility ad if^nUam of any finite extension involves us in cons 
quences... that carry greater dificulty and more apparent absurdit<, 

1 Viipgatika, kar. 11. 

> Alambanap., kiir. 1. 

* CPR., p. 409 (1 ed p. b02). 

4 W. d.,Logik, I. 191. 

fi Esaay, II, XXIII, § SI. 

Stchfrbataky, I 
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than anything can follow from the notion of an immaterial knowing 
substance M. And Hume falls in line, saying,^ «No priestly dogma 
invented on purpose to tame and subdue the rebellious reason of man- 
kind ever shocked common sense more than the doctrine of the infinite 
diMsibility with its consequences ». To this antinomy Hegel turns his 
exclusive attention.’ He impugns the Kantian solution and proposes 
a << dialectical » one. << Continuity, ‘says he, and discreteness cannot exist 
the One wMthout the other, therefore their unity is truth ». However 
Kant maintained only that infinite divisibility cannot be applied to 
external reality, to the things by themselves. Nothing prevents apply- 
ing it in pure mathematics. Since Hegel has cancelled the extem.\l thing, 
he ought not to object against the transcendental ideality of infinite 
divisibility. Bnt if the dialectical solution be applied to the external 
object, it will be paralleled by a Jaina view according to which one and 
the same atom is double, extended and non-extended at the same time.’ 
«Such is the absurd opinion of some fools »! exclaims Santiraksita.^ 

According to the Buddhist Dialectical Method, continuity is nothing 
but the negation of discreteness, and an atom is nothing over and above 
the negation of extention. Since the external thing can be neither simple 
nor composite, it does not mean that the unity of these opposites is 
<< their truth »; it does not mean that the external thing is simple and 
composite at the same time; it means that the external thing, on being 
considered critically, proves to be «a flower in the skyo-Wlegel’s own 
chief argument in favour of Idealism * coincides with the chief argu- 
ment of Djiarmakirti, it assumes an immanent object.'' 

In the next following Symposion we will attempt to confront 
some of the most salient European views on the reality of the exter- 
nal world with their Indian parallels. But the respective positions of 
Kant and Dignaga in this problem deserve special mention. It is well 


I Essay on Hum. Uud., Sect. XU, part II. 

s Op cit., 1. 191. 

3 rSP., p. 664. 1 f., cp. ibid., p. 667. 21 ff. the probably Jama doctrine on the 
infinite divisibility of prtideias. Cp. the argument of the Monadxsts, CPR., p. 367 
(l*ed.. p. 440) 

* Tb , p. 664. 10. 

® T^P , p. 650. 17. 

*Op cit., p. II. 441. 

7 Ibid , p 659. 8 ff. From the two chief arguments DigoSga seems to lay more 
stress upon the first {artha-at/ogat), while Dharmakirti seems to prefer the second 
(pftthyfl-prohafcfl-i'aidhttfyut) 
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known that Kant’s position is not always clear.^ The usual charge against 
his Thing-in-Itself, vi 0 ., that it can be neither a cause nor a reality, since 
Causality and Reality are constructions of the understanding, does not, 
in my opinion, carry much weight. Reality and Causality refer us to things 
having extention and duration, but not to a point-instant of ultimate 
reality.^ A glance at Dharmakirti’s table of Categories will show at once 
where the Category of Causality lies.® It belongs to the logic of rela- 
tions, to the logic of consistency, to the logic of the major premise. 
The Thing-in-Itself belongs to the logic of reality, of the perceptual 
judgment, of the minor premise. It is the common subject of all 4he 
five Categories (Substance, Quality, Motion, Class-name and Proper 
name).^ The fault of Kant consists perhaps in not sufficiently having 
emphasized the difference® between the logic of consistency and the 
logic of reality, the judgment with two concepts and the judgment with 
one concept. His category of causality is deduced from the hypotheti- 
cal judgment Just the same is done, we have seen, by Dignaga and 
Dharmakirti. But the Thing- in-Itself is not a relation, it is not dedu- 
ced from the hypothetical judgment. It is the subject of every percep- 

1 Gp Windelband, Ueber die Phasen der Kantischeu Lehre vom Diage an 
eich. (Yierteljabrsscbrift f. Philosophic, 1877, pp. 244 ff.). 

9 According to Aristotle the sensible particular Hoc Aliquid is declared to be 
the ultimate subject to which all Universals attach as determinants or accompani- 
ments, and if this condition be wanting, the unattached Tlniversal cannot rank 
among complete Entia (Grote, Arist., App. 1). Although this Hoc Aliquid as Essen- 
tia Prima is entered by Aristotle in his system of Categones, but it is, properly 
speaking, a non-category, a nou- predicate. It is always a subject, the pure subject, 
the pure thing, the common subject of all predications. Tb( « redicatc is always 
a UniTersal. Reality, Causality, Thingness arc predicates, just cls jar-noss, but not 
the ultimate point of reality, not the ultimate cause that is lying at the bottom of 
all universals. 

3 Gp. above, p. 254 

4 We can have the judgments nthis is reality », vthis is causality », uthis is (or 
has) substantiality ». The concepts of Reality, Causality and Substantiality will be 
predicates and therefore Categories, but the element a this » is not a predicate. 
It is the subject, the genuine subject of all predication. A subject means a non- 
Category, a subject that never will be a predicate. Even if we construct the con- 
cept of tfThisnessw, the difference between the individual « this a and the Universal 
nThisnessa will remain the same. 

1^ That this difference occasionally occurr^ to him is seen from his considera- 
tions in the Critical Decision (section VII ot the Antinomy) where he distinguishes 
between the logic of the major premise, where the connection between two concepts 
is »iu no way limited by timeu (CPH, p. 407) and the logic of the minor premise 
where phenomena are referred to things by themselves. 


34 * 
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tual judgment.^ A means just the same as a cause-in- 

itself.* The conception of reality, we have seen, is dynamical. 

Kant’s position is much more fluctuating in the Transcendental 
Dialectic where the whole of his argument inclines^ towards absolute 
Idealism,* notwithstanding all his desire not to be confounded with 
Berkeley and to retain the .Thing-in-Itself as established in the 
Analytic. The dialectic of infinity (infinite divisibility) undermines, and 
explodes tlte natural human belief in the reality of an external world. 
Since this fact seems to be a repetition of what previously once occurred 
in India, it becomes necessary to define the mutual position of Kant 
and Dignaga in this problem. It can be summarized in the following 
five points. Kant says that: 

1) The key to the solution of cosmological dialectic consists in the 
fact that all (external) «objects are meic representations; as extended 
beings and series of changes they have no independent existence 
outside our thoughts ».^ 

2) However they are not dreams; they are mere images without 
any reality corresponding to them, but to be distinguished from 
dreams. The « empirical idealism** of Berkeley maintains that they are 
dreams, but the « transcendental** idealism maintains that they aic 
«real**. Whatsoever the term « transcendental** may mean in other 
contexts, here* it means. « non-dreams** and at the same time non- 
external. According to this statement we must have tHiouble set of 
images, images in dreams without reality and images in reality, but 
also witlmnt any congruent external reality (sic!). 

.3) i(Even the internal sensuous intuition of our mind as an object 
of consciousness**, i. c. the Ego. is not a real self, « because it is under 
condition of time**.® 

4) If both the cognized object and the cognizing Ego are not 
real by tliemselves, it seems to follow that neither the process of 

X Such is the opinion of Fr.. Paulsen, m„ that Kant had two different caus- 
alities in view, cp. his Kaut,2 p. 157. 
ya hhutth sail'd kriya. 

^ Cp. E. Cairt), op. cit., II. 1S6 — «in the beginning (of the Critique) the 
thing-in-itself appcarsij^as an oliject which produces affections in onr sensibility,,' , 
whereas in the end it appears as the uonmenon which the mind requires, beeausi^ 
it does uiit find in ezperienct' an object adequate to itself**. That is, in the beginn- 
ing it IS n thing, in the eud it-is an idea 

® CPR., p. 400. 

s Ibid., p. 401 (I cd., p. 491). 

Ubid 
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cognition which connects these two non-realities can be real. However 
this is not stated by Kant The word «< idealism » evidently should 
imply (hat the idea includes subject, object and process of cognition, 
the Indian « three envelopes ». 

5) But we must «have something which corresponds to sensibility 
as a kind df receptivity ».^ It is the « transcendental object », that is, the 
thing by itself. «We may ascribe to that transcendental object the 
whole extent and connection of our possible perceptions and 
we may say that it is given by itself antecedently to all experience »... 
«but they are nothing to me and therefore no objects, unless they 
can be comprehended in the series of the empirical regresses ».* 

To these five points the answer of Dignaga and Dharmakirti would 
probably have been the following one. 

1) The external material object is an idea. Once say that it is 
infinitely divisible, once mean what you say, and you will see that it 
can be nothing but the mathematical object, i. e. an idea. 

2) Why should one set of images be images and real and the other 
set also images, but non-real? Images are images. In the waking 
state they are connected with reality directly, in dreams and other 
morbid conditions* they arc connected with reality indirectly. 

3 — 4) This reality is the point-instant of pure sensation*. By the 
Understanding it is enclosed in a « threefold envelope » {tri-pwti) of 
a cognizer, cognized and cognition. These three items do not represent 
opposed forms of reality, but only contrasting attitudes towards one 
and the same reality.* 

1 Ibid. 

s Ibid. 

* Kant says (CPR., p. 781), via dreams as well as in madness a represen- 
tation may well be the mere effect of the faculty of imaginations; but it can be 
such an effect only through the reprodnction of former external perceptions, 
cp. Dharmakirti’s view ahore, p. 622. 

* Withoat this pure sensation trhith imparts indirect reality to all ccinventio- 
nal existence (samertt) the realist would be right who ironically remarks <(your 
snpreme logic says that all things without exception (hhntany-era) do not exist », 
< 9 . TSP., p. 650. 21 . 

s Such is Dignlga’s solution of the proble'o of na sound starting point of all 
philosophyu. It is a mere usomethingn. It may be contrasted with Descartes’ 
Cogito ergo sum which implies a real subject and a real object. Hans Drieseb's 
formula «I consciously hare something » (i. e., I baie it without seizing it), whiih 
moreover implies the reality of an « order », corresponds to the view of the Sarvisti- 
vadins. It really means nl have constiously everything)). 
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5) The ultimate reality (i. e. pure sensation) is alone free from 
all dialectical thought-construction. It is the foundation of that subject- 
object dichotomy, upon which all logic is founded. This logic is equally 
a^eptable to the Realist, who assumes an external Thing-in-Itself and 
to the Idealist, who denies it. For the latter the subject-object relation 
is a dichotomy imagined by the* Understanding. The first starts at 
a plane where subject and object are « givens. 

The chief charge of Dignaga against Kajkt probably would have 
been that Kant has failed to perceive the double possibility,^ of ideal- 
ism and realism. We can admit the external Thing-in-Itself and 
exist in this mental plane without taking into account the final 
dichotomy into subject and object, but we also can take it into account 
and exist in another plane.^ There will be no contradiction. There 
scarcely will be any change of language, if we in speaking of external 
objects keep in mind that it means only phenomena.^ 


1 According to Windelband (op. cit) Kant’s denial ot the External Thing- 
in-Itself (what he calls the third phase of his doctrine) is his greatest feat. <« Dieses 
Gedanke, dass ausserhalb der Yorstellimg Nichtssei, woram sich die Wissenschaft 
zu kOmmern habe, ist das Qbttergeschenk Kant’s an dieMenschheit^. The assump- 
tion of the thing-in-Itself, on the other hand, (what he calls the second phase) is 
quite senseless and needless, neine vOllig sinn-nnd nutzlose, daher stOreade and 
nemrende Fictions. Thus Kant somehow managed to give to huflhnity a divine 
gift and a senseless annoyance, in just the same work and in regard of just the 
same problem ! In accusing Kant ot a glaring contradiction Windelband does not 
seem to have kept quite clear of contradiction himself! 

s The position of Dignaga in this respect resembles to a certain extent the 
views of some modem philosophers who come to espouse metaphysics and realism 
at the same time. Indeed it is the weight of the subject-object « Aporetic», of which 
the Aporetic of infinity is for him only a part, that induced Nicolai Hartmann 
to supplement Kantianism by metaphysics. These two arguments {grahya-grahaka- 
vaidhurya and artha-ayoga, cp. TSP., p. 559. 8) are also the chief reasons of Dig- 
nSga for inpplementing his realistic logic by a metaphysical idealism. 

^ In his Refutation of Idealism, CPR., p. 778 ff., Kant establishes that our 
consciousness is a consciousness of things and thus proves the existence of external 
things in space outside myself; in other words, that there is no subject without an 
object Exactly the same consideration is used by Hegel in order to prove the 
identity of subject and oflfiect, and the Indians fall in line in maintaining that the 
subject-object dichotomy [grahya^grahaka^kalpana) is •dialectical. f<The cause ot 
the representations, says Kant (ibid. p. 780), which are ascribed by us, it may be 
wrongly, to external things, xnay lie within ourselves ». This is also the Indian 
view. The Indian Idealists, we have seen, replace the realistic Force of Experience 
(amshhata-hhdiHind) by an internal Force of Productive Imagination (vikedpa-bhS 
wmSi. 
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Such is also the opinion of Sigwart.^ According to him directly 
n given » is only the presence of a presentation* According to the Indians 
it is only pure sensation. Its connection with an external object is a second 
step. The subjective Idealist maintains the necessity of this step, but 
for him it means only that every perception must be referred to some 
obje^ imagined as existing beyond us. Through this act of imagina- 
tion we only arrive into «a second plane »* of imagination, but not 
into an independent external world.'* 

The necessity of objectivization is indeed psychological,* but there 
is no logical necessity to assume a real objective world behind the 
world of images. There will be no contradiction, says DignSga.' 

The fluctuation of Kant appears from the Indian point of view as 
a fluctuation between two theories which are both possible. Kant 
was lead by his speculation into two different worlds, but it did not 
occur to him that both were logically possible. This double possibility 
is disclosed by Sigwart. 

There is, as Sigwart rightly remarks,' only a psychological neces- 
sity of inferring from the direct evidence of a sensation a cause for 
it in the external thing. There is no logical necessity. Psychologically 
sensation is one moment, the thing which has produced the stimulus 
is the foregoing moment The next following moment, after the sensa- 
tion by the outer sense, is a moment of attention or sensation by the 
inner sense,* it is a kind of intelligible sensation. And finally comes 
the moment of the intelligible image.® The relatio.i between object 


1 Op cit., I, 408. 

a Vorstellung, 

3 Ibid., «ein zweites Stadium des VorstellenB ». 

4 Ibid., ((die Wirklichkeit welcbe wir behaupten ist nur eine Wirklichkeit 
▼on ErscheinuDgen, nicht you Dingeo, welcbe von ims iinabbangig waren>i. 

5 lbid.| I. 409. Gp. tbe interesting yiews of Dbarmottara on tbe different kinds 
of connection, exemplified on the connection of words with tbeir cause, in NBT.^ 
p. 60. Tbe connection between a word and the intention (ahhiprdya) witb which it 
h pronounced is causal and real, or psychological (vdstara) The connection between 
a word and tbe external object which it expresses is causal and constructed, i. e., 
logical (kalpita). The connection between a word and tbe conception {•pratUi) which 
it expresses is logical {kalpita) and one of identi.^ (svahhdva^hetutvam), 

4 Alambanap., k&r. 8, (transl. p. 45). 

7 Logik, I. 409 — ((der psychologiscben N6tigung eine solcbe (aussere Welt) 
anzunehmen, keine logische Notwendigkeit entspreche». 

4 mano-t'^ldna = mdnasa-pratyaksa. 

4 Cp. Yol. II, App. Ill, pp. 809 ffl 
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and cognition is indirect and causal.* But logicallj it is a relation of 
Identity.* « How is it», asks Dharmottara, nthat the same cognition 
indudes a part which is being determined and a paM^ which is its 
determination))?* «Is it not a contradiction to assume in the same 
nnit a cause and its own effect?)).* And he answers: this is possible — 
by Negation! Indeed a pure sensation produced by a patch of 
blue receives definiteness by a negation of the non-blue,* i. e., the 
Understanding interprets an indefinite sensation as being a definite 
image of the blue by contrasting it with non-blue. The same thing 
differently regarded becomes as though it were different itself. The objec- 
tivity is founded on causality plus identity.* Thus it is that direct and 
indubitable cognition is only pure sensation. It contains every-thing. It is 
the richest in contents and the poorest in thought But thought makes 
it definite by negation. Negation is the essence of thought. Definite- 
ness, understanding, conformity, «formity)), negation, repudiation of 
the contrary, image, concept dichotomy, are but different manners of 
developing the one fundamental act of pure sensation. The Thing as it 
is in itself is disclosed by representing it as it is in its non-self, 
«in the other)). 

This part of the Buddhist doctrine we also find in Europe, but 
not in Kant we find it in Hegel. 

§ 11. Indo-Eubofban Symposiob on tbb Rbalitx of the 
E xTBENAli WOEIiD. 

a) First conversation. Subject Monism. 

1- st Ved&ntin. Real at the beginning was the Nought* 

2- nd Veddntin. Real at the be ginning was neither Existence nor 
the Nought.* 


1 tad-utp<M%. Cp. NBT., p. 40. 7 — prcrntya-ltaryam hi pramanam. 

* sarSjfa = iadriipya = tadStmya. 

* NBT., p. 15. 22 — vyatxtsthapya-vyawuthSpMM-bhSvo'pi kttthtnu dcaspu 
j^ianaiya? 

* Ibid., p 16. 19 — yena ekaamtn wstuni virodhdh syat. 

* Ibid., p. 16. 8. 

® tadutpatt%‘taUdrupyahHydfn visayata. 

^ Gh&udogya, III. 19. 1; cp. Deusseo^ Allg. Geaeh. d. Phil. I, pp. 146, 199, 
902| and his Sechzig Upanishads, p. 165. 

« 9gT. 10, 129. 1. 
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3- rd Vedanlm. Real at the beginning was only Existence, the 
One-without-a-Second.^ It was Brahman. 

4- th VedSntin. The Brahman is identical with our own Self. The 
nThisn art «Thou!»* 

Pctrmenides. There is no Nought.^ ITie Universe is the One. It is 
immovable. 

hmokrUus. Immovable is the Nought It is Empty Space. It is 
filled by moving atoms.^ 

The Buddhist. There is an Empty Space. It contains an infinity 
of perishable Elements. There is a Nought (NirvSpa), when all the 
perishable Elements have perished. 

Nagarjuna. All perishable objects are relative and void. Their 
Nought, or the Great Void,” is the only reality. It is the Buddha (in 
his Cosmical Body). 

Spinoea. There is only One Substance! It is God (in his Cosmical 
Body). 

Dignaga. The Culmination of Wisdom is Monism”. This Unity 
is the Buddha (in his Spiritual Body). 

Dharmaklrti. The essence of Consciousness is undivided!^ Subject 
and object is an illusive division. Their unity is Buddha’s Omniscience, 
his Spiritual Body! 

Yogacara Buddhvit. With the only exception of Buddha’s know- 
ledge which is free from the division in subject and object, all other 
knowledge is illusive, since it is constructed as subject and object.” 

b) Second conversation. Subject Dualism and Pluralism. 

Sankhya. There is not one eternal principle, but there are two: 
Spirit and Matter. Both are eternal, but the first is eternal stability, 
the other is eternal change. There is no interaction at all possible 
between them. However the change of the one is somehow reflected, 

1 GbXndogya, VI. 2, 1 — 2. 

> tat tvam ati. 

.0 oux evTc |x«) etvai. 

* (x>] (tSXXov Ts 8ev tj to txi)Sev. Cp. H. Cohen, Logik r, Erk., p. 70; p.T) ov 
apparently = tadanya ■+■ tadvirvddha—paryadasa = parihara-, oox 6v = ahhava. 
mahS-iunyata = sarra-dharmaMtn parnupara-apeksatd. 

0 prajUS-jiSratnitS jtidnam advayam, sa '1 uthagaidh (cp. my Introd. to the ed. 
of Abhisama^laipkara). 

7 avibhSgo hi buddhyStma, an often quoted verse of Dharmaklrti, cp. SI)S., 
p. 32. 

8 tarwm^danibane bhrantam mtdetvS TathSgata-jhatwun, iti YogaeSra-matetta, 
cp. NBTTipp., p. 19. 
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or illumined, in the immovable light of the other. Inside liatter 
itself, six receptive faculties and six respective kinds of objective 
Matter arc evolved. There is thus a double externality; the one is of 
the Matter regarding the Spirit. The other is of one kind of matter 
regarding the other. There is no God! 

Descartes. All right! There are only two substances, the one 
extended, the other conscious. But both are eternally changing. Tkere 
is a God, which is the originator and the controller of their concerted 
motion I 

The Buddhist (Hlnayam). Tliore is neither a God, nor an Ego, 
nor any spiritual, nor materialistic enduring substance. There 
are only Elements {dharmas), instantaneously flashing and disappear- 
ing. And there is a law of Dependent Or iginationin accord with which 
the Elements combine in aggregates. Just as in the Sankya there are six 
receptive faculties and six corresponding objective domains. There is 
thus here also a double externality. The one is of all Elements regarding 
one another, the other is of the six objective domains regarding the six 
receptive faculties. 

Sdnkhya. These Elements are infra- atomic units (gums), they are 
unconscious and eternally changing. 

Heradeilus. These Elements are flashes appearing and disappear- 
ing ih accord with a Law of continual change. 

Demokritus. These Elements are Atoms (material). 

Herhart. These Elements are Reals (immaterial). 

Mach. These Elements are nothing but sensations. Both the Ego 
and Matter are pure mythology. When philosophy is no more interested 
in the reality of an Ego, nothing remains but the causal laws of 
Functional Interdependence of sensations, in order to explain the 
connection of the whole. 

J. St. MiU. The so-called Substance is nothing but a permanent 
possibility of sensations. «The notions of Matter and Mind, considered 
as substances, have been generated in us by the mere order of our 
sensations)). Phenomena are held together not by a substance, but by 
an eternal law (of Dependent Origination). 

Nagaiium. Depbndent Origination is alone without beginn- 
ing, without an end and without change. It is the Absolute. It is 
Nirv9i.ia, the world sub specie aetemitatis.^ 


1 Cp. my Nirv&ok, pp. 48. 
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c) Third Conversation. Subject — the Logic of naive 
Realism and critical Logic. 

THgnaga. However the Universe sm 6 specie aetemUatis can be 
cognized only by mystic intuition.^ It cannot be established by logic! 

Candrakirti. It can be established by the condemnation of logic!* 
Since all logical concepts are relative and unreal, there must be an- 
other, non-relative, absolute Teality, which is the Great Void. It is 
the Gosmical Body of the Buddha. 

Dignaga. In logic «we are only giving a scientifical description 
of what happens in common life in regard to the sources of our know- 
ledge and their respective objects.* We do not consider their trans- 
cendental reality I » In logic we can admit the reality of the external 
world. 

Candrakirti. What is the use of that logic,* if it does not lead 
to the cognition of the Absolute? 

Dignuif^. The Realists are bunglers in logic. They have given 
wrong dehnitions. Wc only correct them!® 

The Realist. The external world is cognized by us in its genuine 
reality. Just as the objects situated in the vicinity of a lamp are 
illuminated by it, just so are the objects of the external world illumi- 
nated by the pure light of consciousness. There are no images and 
no Introspection. Self-consciousness is inferential.® 

Tiie Yogaedra Buddhist. There are images and there is Intros- 
pection. nif we were not conscious of perceiving the patch of 
blue colour, never would we perceive it. The world would remain 
blind, it would perceive nothing ». There are therefore no external 
objects at all. Why should we make the objective side of knowledge 
double? 

Realist. But the running change^ of our pepceptions can be 
produced only by the Force of Experience. They change in accord 
with the change in the external world! ® 


1 yog%-pratyaksa, cp. ibid., p. IG fif. 

* Ibid., p. 135 iff. 

» Ibid., p^MO ff. 

4 Ibid. 

•> Ibid. 

0 (;p. vol. II, pp. 352 ff. 

' kndddttktrtva. 

& Cp. Tol. II, p. 369 and NE., p. 259. 11 
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Buddhist. Yon needs must assume some sortSf Biotic Force in 
order to explain the diange. It ■will be either the Force of Experience, ^ 
or the Force of Productive Imagination,' or the Force of Illusion.' 
If you assume the latter there ^1 be no reality at all in the phan- 
tom of an external world. If yon assume the fir# there will be 
a superfluous double reality. If you assume the second you will have 
a transcendental ideality along with phenomenal reality.' 

The Becdist. Your theory resembles «a purchase without paying!)*' 
Indeed the external world, although consisting of mere point-instants, 
receives coloured perceptibility through imagination, but it can offer 
nothing in exchange, since it consists of colourless points! If sensa- 
tion and understanding are entirely heterogeneous, how can a pure 
sensation be comprehended under a pure concept of the understanding, 
«as no one is likely to say that causality, fur instance, could be seen 
through the senses?**' 

Kant, There must be some third thing homogeneous on the one 
side with the category and on the other with the object as it is given 
in eoncreto. 

DharmaJnrti. The intermediate thing is a kind of intelligble 
sensation. We assume that after the first moment of pure sensation 
there is a moment of intelligible sensation by the inner sense which is 
the thing intermediate between pure sensation and the abstract concept.^ 
There is moreover between them a Conformity or Coordination.' 

The Eedlist. What is'this Conformity or Coordination? 

Vasubandhu. It is the fact owing to which cognition, although 
also caused by the senses, is said to cognize the object and not the 
senses.' The object is the predominant among the causes of cognition. 

DharmaMrii. Coordination or Conformity is n similarity between 
things absolutely dissimilar ».^' Indeed all things as unities are things 

^ anuhhava-vasana. 

> vikalpa^vasana = vikalpcuya samarthyam. 

^ avidya-vS8ana = mayd, 

^ Gp. the detailed controyersy between the SantrSntika Realist &ad the Yogft' 
^ra (Idealist) Buddhists |n the II vol.i p. 860 ff. 

* fimiilya-dana-hraya, cp. Tatp., p. 269. 9. 

^ GPU., p. 118; an almost verbatim coincidence with NBT./p. 69. 11 sainc 
nifpanne karye JcaSeij janya-janak-bhavo ndma drsto'sti. 

7 Cp. the theory of manasa^pratydkfay yol. II, Appendix 111. 

8 NK., p. 25S. 18 — taUarupya-tadu^ttibhydm visayatvam. 

• Cp. yol. II, p. 347. 

10 afyanta-^vilakaaffindm ealaksanyam, cp. Tfttp., p. 389. 
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in themselves, jsli^olutely dissimilar from other things. But in the 
measure in which we overlook their absolute dissimilarity (their oin 
tbemselvesw), they become similar. They become similar through 
a common negation. That is why all images are Uuiversals and all 
Universals are mutual negations. Negativity is the essence of our Under- 
etanding. The senses alone are affirmation.^ 

Hegd. According to my Dialectical Method Negativity is equally the 
essence of the objective world, which is identical with the subjective one. 

DhanmMrti. We must have an Affirmation contrasting with the 
Negativity of concepts. 

Herhart. Pure sensation alone is Affirmation, it is absolute position! 

Digtmga. Our logic aims at being equally acceptable to those 
who deny the existence of the external world and to those who main* 
tain it. No one can deny that there are two kinds of cognized essen- 
ces — the Particular and the Universal. The particular seemingly always 
resides tp the external world, the universal is always in our head. 

Berldey. There are no real universal or abstract ideas. 

Digmga. There are no particular ideas at all, an idea is always 
abstract and general. A particular image is a ccntradictio in adjecto. 
Particulars exist only in the external world. In our Mind apart from 
pure sensation, we have only universals. 

.BcrZ:%.| However to exist means to be perceived, esse est percepi. 
The external world does not exist beside what is perceived. 

Dignaga. To exist means to be efficient. 

Kant. It is >< scandalous » that modern philos''nhy has not yet 
succeeded to prove beyond doubt the reality of tb' external world! 
If there were no things in themselves the phenomena as they appear 
to us would become such things. The tilings are •< given » to our sen- 
ses, they are « cognized », i. e., constructed, by the Understanding 
in accord with its categories. 

SantiraJesita. Yes! Pure sensation is of course non-constructive, 
but it it is a point-instant (Kraftimnd) whuh stimulates the under- 
standing to produce its own (general) image of the thing. 

Dharmttara. Is it not a great miracle! Ibe senses represent 
the Thing vSbrightly, idvidly, but tbev understand nothing definite. 
The intelle^ understands definitely, out without vividness, vaguely, 
dimly, genewly; it can construct only a Universal. However the miracle 
is easily explained. The Understanding is Imagination! 


pratyaksam =: vidU-avarupam. 
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d) Fourth Conversation. Subject — the Thing-in-Itself. 

F. H. Jacobi (and others). Supposing the Things-in-Themselves 
really exist, they cannot affect our sensibility; since Causality, being 
a subjective Category, is possible only between phenomena,^ not between 
things. 

TJie Jaina. Yes indeed I A thing which is strictly in itself, whjch 
has absolutely nothing in common with all other things in the whole 
world, is a non-entity, a flower in the sky I If you wish to distinguish 
it from a non-entity you must admit « Thingness » as a real Category, 
just as Causality and Substantiality.* 

Dharmottara. Thingness, Causality, Substantiality are of course 
general Categories of the Understanding. They are general and dialec- 
tical. But the single pure sensation is neither general, nor is it 
imagined, nor is it dialectical. There is a limit to generality, that 
out of which generality consists. Causality is not itself a sensible 
fact,® it is an interpretation of it. But the Thing-in-Itself is a cause, 
a reality, an effleieni point-instant, a dynamical reality, a unity, 
a thing as it is strictly in itself, not as it is in the « other », or in the 
<1 opposite ». The terms ultimate particular, ultimate cause, ultimate 
reality, the real thing, the real unit, ’the thing in itself, the thing 
having neither extention nor duration are synonyms. But it does not 
follow that Causality, Reality, Thingness, Unity, etc., &rS not general 
terms, different categories under which the same thing can be brought 
according to the point of view. There is no other genuine direct reality 
than the instantaneous Thing-in-Itself. Its cognition alone is pure Attir- 
mation, it is not dialectical, not negative, it is direct and positive. Thus 
the fact that Causality and Reality are concepts and Categories for 
the Understanding, does not in the least interfere with the fact that 
the Thing-in-Itself is the reality cognized in pure sensation. 

Hegel. Your Tliing-in-Itself is a phantom!* It is Void.® It is an 
^absolute beyond» to all cognition.® Cognition becomes then contra- 


^ F. H. Jacobi, W^ke, II, p. 301 f. 

* TS, kar 1713 — tasmat kha-puspa-tuli/atvam ieekatas tasya vastunah, vattu- 
tvam nama samanyam estavyam, tat-samanata. 

* na kaieid janya-janaka-bhavo tMina drsto'sti. NUT., p. 69. 

* «GeBpcu!>t», cp. W. der Logik, II, p. 441. 

s Ibid, p. 440, — «der formale Begriflf... ist ein Subjectives gogen jene leere 
DiDgh«it-an-8ich». 

* Ibid. — «ein absolutes Jenseits f'lr das Erkennenn. 
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dictory, it becomes a cognition of a reality which is never 
cognized.^ 

Demokritus} The Thing-in-Itself far from being a phantom is 
nothing but the material Atom, underlying the whole of phenomenal 
reality. 

Epikurus. The Thing-in-Itself (apj^-n) is the material Atom together 
with the Vacuum and Motion. 

Lucretius. We must admit a principium or semen^ it is the mate- 
rial solid Atom. 

Hegd. principium is neither the Atom, nor an « absolute beyond »>, 

but it is included in the idea of cognition. It is true that the very idea 
of cognition requires the object as existing by itself, but since the con- 
cept of cognition cannot be realized without its object, therefore the 
object is not beyond cognition. « Inasmuch as cognition becomes sure 
of itself, it is also sure of the insignificance of its opposition to the 
object >».® Thus it is that the Thing-in-ltself as something beyond 
cognition, and opposed to it, disappears and the subject and object of 
cognition coalesce, according to the general rule that everything 
definite is not a thing («in itself >», but a thing «in its other)) or ((in 
its opposite! »> 

Bharmottara. It is true that the thing becomes definite only 
when it is a thing related to, or included in, the other. But when 
it becomes definite it pari passu becomes general and vague. Vivid 
and bright is only the concrete particular, the Thing as it is in itself. 

Bharmaklrti, First of all, it is not true that the Thing-in-Itself 
means cognition of something that never is cogniz. And then it is 
also wrong that ihe relation of the object to its cognition is one of 
inclusion or identity. Indeed, if the Thing-in-Ttse’f would mean some- 
thing absolutely incognizable, we never would have had any inkling of 
its existence. It is not cognized by our Understanding, it is not ((Under- 
stood)), but it is cognized by the senses in a pure sensation. It is cogni- 
zed brightly, vividly, immediately, directly. Its cognition is instanta- 

1 Ibid. — «ein Erkenneu dcsseu was ist, wvUhvi '^w^leich das Diiig-an-sich 
nicht erkenntD. 

2 Wc take Demokritus as the pioneer of Materialism and the mf^.cbanical expla- 
nation of the^niyerse. The opinion of \V Kiokel (History, y. I, p. 215) who con- 
yerts him intm ((consequent rationalistic Idealist)), is very strange. 

3 Ibid., — ^das Object ist dalier zwar von der Idee des Erkennens als an sich 
seiend vorausgesetzt, aber webentlich in dem VerhAltuiss, dass sie ihrer selbst 
und der Nidhtigkeit dieses Gegeusatzes gewiss, zu Realisierung ihres Begriffes in 
ihm komme». 
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neous. We call it «unutterable». But again it is not unutterable abso- 
lutely. Wc call it «the thing», the «in itself**, the cause, the point-instant, 
efficiency, pure object, pure existence, reality, ultimate reality, pure 
affirmation, etc. etc. Understanding, on the other hand, means indirect 
cognition, judgment, inference, imagination, analysis, generality, 
vagueness, negativity, dialectic. Productive Imagination can imagine 
only the general and dialectical. But the senses cognize the real and 
the real is the particular. 

Dharmottara. The relation of the object to the subject of cognition 
in logic is not Identity. The object is not included in the subject It 
is wrong to reduce all relations to « otherness** and then to declare that 
the opposites are identical. The relation of cognition to its object is 
causal^ Object and cognition are two facts causally interrelated. 

e) Fifth Conversation. Subject — Dialectic. 

Hegd. The relation between subject and object, betwem internal 
and external, seems at first to be causal, as between two realities.* 
But regarding them as an organic whole, there is no causal relation 
inside them at all.* There is nothing in the effect which did not pre- 
exist in the cause * and there is nothing real in the cause except its 
change into the effect* But notwithstanding their identity cause and 
effect are contradictory. A change or a movement is possible only 
inasmuch as the thing includes a contradiction in itself.* Motion is the 
reality of contradiction.'' . 

KamahStla. We must distinguish between Causality and Contra- 
diction. Causality is real. Contradiction is logical. Simple humanity, 
whose faculty of vision is obscured by the gloom if igno- 
rance, indeed identifies causality with contradiction.* 

1 NBT., p. 40. 6—7 — vpramdna-sattaya prameya-satta stdhyati , . . prameya^ 
haryam hi pramanam; trsL, p. 108. 

^Phenomenology, p. 238 (on Causality between Mind and Body). 

3 Ibid. p. 291. — <(indem das FUrsichsein als organische Lebendigkeit in beide 
auf gleiche Weise fallt, fallt in der That der Kausalzusammeuhang zwischen ihneu 
him eg». 

^ Kncycl. of philj|,B. Sciences., p 161. — aEs ist kein Inhalt in der Wirk- 
nng. . der nicbt in der Ursache ist; — jene Identitftt ist der absolute Inhalt selbstw. 

'' Ibid , p. 163, — adieser ganze Wechsel ist das sigene Setz^ der Ursache, 
nnd nur dies ihr Setzen ist ihr.Seina. 

• W. d. Logik, II. 68, — «nur insofern etwas den Widerspi^ch in sich hat 
bewegt cs Bich». 

7 Ibid., p. 59. — cdie Bewegung ist der daseiende Widerspruch\selbst». 

8 Cp. abore, p. 408 and 427. 
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But philosophers most know the difference between contradiction and 
simple otherness, between otherness and necessary interdependence, 
between Causation and Coinherence, or Identity. They must know the 
theory of Relations of our Master Dhannakrrtf. 

E. V. Hartnumn (to Hegel). Your Dialectical Method is simple 
madness!^ 

EhamtaJarti (to Hegel). Your Dialectical Method is quite all right; 
but merely in the domain of the Understanding, i. e. of constructed 
concepts I Concepts are interrelated dialectically. Reality is interrelated 
by the causal laws of Dependent Origination. There is moreover an Ulti- 
mate Reality where subject and object, coalesce. There is thus an ima- 
gined reality (jaarikalpita), an interdependent reality (paratantra) and 
an ultimate one (parini^nna). 

CONCLUSION 

In the course of our analysis we have quoted parallelisms and 
similarities, partial and complete, from a variety of systems and many 
thinkers of different times. But it would not be right to conclude that 
the Indian system is a patchwork of detached -pieces which can be 
now and then found singly to remember some very well known ideas. 
The contrary is perhaps the truth. 

There is perhaps no other system whose parts so perfectly fit into 
one compact general scheme, reducible to one single and very simple 
idea. This idea is that our knowledge has two lieterogeneons sources. 
Sensibility and Understanding. Sensibility is a direct reflex of reality. 
The Understanding creates concepts which are but indirect reflexes 
of reality. Pure sensibility is only the very first moment of a fresh 
sensation, the moment x. In the measure in which this freshness fades 
away, the intellect begins to <<understand». Understanding is judgment. 
Judgment is x = A where x is sensibility and A is understanding. 
Inference, or syllogism, is an extended judgment, x=A-i-A^. The 
X is now the subject of the minor premise. It continues to 
represent sensibility. The A-hA^ connection is the connection 
of the Reason with the Consequence. This reason is the Sitfficient 
Reason or the Threefold Reason. It is divided in only two varieties, 
the reason of Identity and the re* -on of Causation. It establi- 
shes the conllfstency of the concepts created by the understanding and 


1 cEine jcrankhafte OeMtesverirrangn, cp. E. v. Hartmann. Ueher die dia> 
lectieche Hetbede, p. 124. 

SteherbAtsky, I 


35 
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is expressed in the major premise. Their connection with sensible 
reality is expressed in the minor premise. In this part the doctrine is 
again nothing but the development of the fundamental idea that there 
are only two sources of knowledge. The doctrine of the dialectical 
character of the understanding is a further feature of the same fun- 
damental idea, because there are only two sources, the non-dialectical 
and the dialectical, which are the same as the senses and the under- 
standing. 

The external world, the world of the Particulars, and the internal 
world, the world of the Universals, .are again nothing but the two 
domains of the senses and of the understanding. The Particular is the 
Thing as it is in « itself », the Universal is the Thihg as it is in <<the 
other». 

And at last, ascending to the ultimate plane of every philosophy, 
we discover that the difference between Sensibility and Understanding 
is again dialectical They are essentially the negation of each the other, 
they mutually sublate one another and become merged in a Final 
Monism. 

Thus it is that one and the same Understanding must be characte- 
rized as a special faculty which manifests itself in 1) the Judgment, 
2) the Sufficieni Reason, 3) the double principle of Inference, Identity 
and Causality, 4) the construction of the internal world of the Univer- 
sals and 5) the dichotomy and mutual Negation contained in all concepts. 
In all these five functions the Understanding is always the same. It i» 
the contradictorily opposed part to pure sensation. Dignaga was right 
in putting at the head of his great work the aphorism: ((There are only 
two sources of knowledge, the direct and the indirect**. 

Dignaga’s system is indeed monolithic! 



INDEX OF PROPER NAMES. 

1. Sanscrit (authors, schools and works). 


AtthasSlini, 197. 

Anuruddha, 185. 

AnekSnta-jaya-patilka, 90, 150, 223, 241. 
Apoha-prakara^a, 41, 457, 500. 
Abhidhammatthasamgaho, 186. 
Abhidbarma-koSa-marma-pradipa, 83. 
Abbidharma-sangraba, 526. 
Abbinavagupta, dti, 41. 
Abbisamaya-alankftra 512, 587. 
Abbisamaya-alauk&ra-Aloka, 9. 
Avataipsaka-Butra, 526. 

Afioka acarya, 86. 

Asanga (arya), 12, 14, 22, 27, 29, 81, 53, 
114, 155, 225, 268, 271, 840, 526, 528. 
Abrlka, 195. 

Agama-aausSrin (Buddbist), 14. 

Ajlvaka, 182. 

Anandavardbana, 36, 41. 
Alambana-pariksa, 38, 509, 518 ff. 
rSvara-krsna, 170. 
liyara-Bena, 268, 270. 

Udayana-acarya, 43, 50, 68. 

Uddyotakara, 49, 124, 239, 246, 350. 
Uttara-tantra, 114, 268. 

Katbi-vattbu, 85. 

Eamaladila, 82, 45, 66, 124, 126, 222, 286, 
241, 408, 427, 429, 430, 447, 448, 
541, paBBim. 

Kumkralabba, 225. 

KumSrila-bbatta, 85, 51, 265. 

Eautaliya, 16. 

K9aaa-bbanga-B%lbi, 41. 
Ehan^ana-Ebap Jl-Eb&dya, 22, 52. 
Oangeia-upadbyi^a, 50, 858. 
Gu^aprabba, 82. 

Gnnamati, 72. 


Gotama-Aksapada, 27, 28, 29, 850, 851. 
GosMa Maskariputra, 132. 

Gandapada, 22. 

Gbana-yyuba-Butra, 526. 

Gakrapani, 25, 170. 

Gandrakirti, 45, 63, 110, 212, 589. 
Gandragomm, 86. 

Garaka, 18, 25, 72. 211, 228. 

Garvaka, 80. 

Gbattopadbyaya, 20. 

Ghandogya-upanisad, 536. 537. 

Jayapida, 41. 

Jataka-mala, 87. 

Jina (3carya), 44, 47. 

Jiuendrabuddbi, 33, 158, 160, 196, 266, 
461 ff, 497, 498, 504, 612, paBsim. 
Jaiminiya, 66, 80. 

Jaina, 16, 194, 224, 245, 829, 580. 
JnSnagarbba, 208. 

JnanasrI, 42, 45. 47, Sv, 90. 
Joanasrlbbadra, 42, 46. 

J&anasrimitra, 42. 

TattTa-cmtamani, 50. 

Tattya-sangraba (TS), pasBim. 
Tattya-saDgraba-panjikS (TSP), pasBim. 
TriipSatika, 526 ff. 

TrikSla-parlk^a, 80. 

DigoSga, passim. 

Deya (arya), 14, 22. 

Deyendrabuddhi, 35, 86, 40, 45, 46. 

Dba* ^aklrti, passim. 

Dbarmaplla, 84. 

DbarmottamS, 42. 

Dbarmottara, passim. 

Dbyanyiiloka, 36. 

Nayapala, 42, 48, 45. 


85 * 
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NSgSijnna, 14, 32, 28, 29, 136, 141, 538. 

Ny4ya, 24, 413, passim. 

NySya-kandali, 84, 86, 213, 254, 260, 
passim. 

Ny&ya-kaaikS, 49, passim. | 

Nyaya-dvilra, 33, 54 (v. NyEya-praveSa 
and Nyaya-mukha). I 

Nyaya-pravesa, 33, 54. 

NylLya-bindu (NB), passim. 

Nyaya-bindn-tlka (N. b. t or NBT), pas- 
sim. 

NySya-bindn-tikk-tippan! (by MallaySdl), 
passim. 

Nylya-bindn-tika-tippaui (by unknown 
author), passim. 

NySya-makaranda, 198. 

NySya-mnkha, 33, 215, 330, 336, 342, 
347—349. 

Nyaya-yadin (Buddhist), 14. 

Nyaya-vartika (NV), passim. 

Nyaya-vkrtika'tatparya-lika (NV-TT or 
Tktp.), passim. 

Nyiya-Yartika- tstparya- tika-parisuddbi, 
passim. 

NyAya-Yaisestka, 24, passim. 

Naiyayika, passim. 

Pancapadartha, 51. 

Paraloka-siddhi, 41. 

Pariiuddbi, (= NySya-Tartika-t3tparya- 
tika-pari$uddhiX 43. 

Paramkrtha, 58. 

Pataigala-Yoga, 20 n. 

Parthasarathimisra, 51, 458, 510. 

Prajhakara Gupta (= Alankora-upadhy- 
aya), 43—45, 47, 208, 268. 

Priyuaruci, 555. 

Prabhakara, 45— 47,50-52,93, 165. 

Prabhabuddhi, 40. 

Prajnk-paramitil (a$ta-8ldia6rika) - sQtra- 
pindartha, 33, 609. 

Pramana-nyaya-nidhi, 56. 

Pramana-pariksa, 41. ^ 

Pramk^a-Tartika, 37, 38, passim. 
Pramana-viniscaya, 37, 38. 

PramSna-yiniBcaya-tlkk-Tiyrtti, 41. 

Pramkpa-samuccaya, 83, 217, passim. 

Praiastapftda, 49, 60, 64, 93, 218, 257, 
388, 346, 347, 353, 856, 449. 


Prasangika-M&dhyamika, 14, 45. 
Barabndur, 86. 

Brahma-tattya-8amik9S, 154. 
Bhayya-yiyeka (= Bhkyayiyeka), 344» 
Bbfttta-mfmfiipsaka, 22. 

Bhksaryigha, 849, 858. 

Buddhagbo 9 a, 135. 
Mahkykna-paficaskandhaka, 526. 
Madhyamika, passim. 
Madhyamika-YogkcHra, 45. 
Mkdhyamika-Yogkckra-Sautrantika, 45^ 
Mimaipsk, 22, passim. 

Maitreya, 29. 

Yamari, 86, 42, 44, 45, 47. 

YaSomitra, 19, 197, 210. 

Yoga-Pdtanjala (system), 20. 
Yoga-Syayambhuya (system), 20, 224. 
Yogacara, passim. 

Rayi Gupta, 44, 47. 

Raja-taranginl, 41. 

Rkhula, 1299. 

Lankayatkra-sutra, 525, 626. 

Yasu (-bandhn), bodhisattya, yrddhkca- 
rya, 82 n. 

Yasubandhu (the great), 12, 14, 22, 29y 
30—33, 100, 110, 111, 129, 210, 236, 
238, 243, 833, 340, 648, passim. 
Yarsaganya, 170. 

Ykda-yidbkna, 80, 53. 

YSda-yidbi, 30, 58, 236, 288. 
Yada-hfdaya, 53. 

Yacaspatimi§ra, 49, 126, 203, 214, 228, 
234, 258, 261, 325, 326. 336, 419, 
passim. 

Yatsiputrlya, 7, 14, 32, 80, 415. 
Yatsyayana, 20, 49, 92, 350, 440. 
Yi])i§atikS, 526 fif. 

Yijukna- reap Yijuapti-matrata, 528. 
Yigraha-yyEyartinI, 28. 

Yijhknabhik^n, 108. 

Yinaya-sHtra, 37. 

Yinitadeya, 186, 189, 247, 248, passim. 
Yimuktasena (krya)^ 82. 

Yimukta^ena ^hadantakf32. 
Yi&klamalayati, 30, 33,||61. 

Yedknta, 21, 415, 686, |l7. 
Yedknta-paribhk 9 k, 198. 

Vaidalya-sutra, 28. 
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Taidalya-prakarana, 28, 559. 
Taiyakara^a, 187. 

TaibbE^ika, 30. 

Yaise^ika, 24, 241, 413, passim. 
YyAkhya-yakti, 528. 

Sata-fiastra, 32. 

§ankara>3cEryfi, 22, 52. 

Sankara-sTSmiD, 33, 54, 215. 
Sankarananda ^hc gre'\t Brahmin), 42, 
45—46, 247. 

S^kyabuddhi, 268. 

Santiraksita, 45, 82, 90—95, 118, 124, 
141, 194, 216, 402—403, 418, 541, 
passim. 

Sastra-dipika (SD), 51, passim. 

Sdra, 36—37. 

§ridhara, 338, 444. 

Srlfaarsa, 22, 29, 52, 344. 
Sank^epa-Sarlraka, 123. 


Santanantara-siddhi, 37, 39, 247, 339, 521. 
Sandhinirmocana-sutra, 528. 
Saptadasa-bhumi-sastra, 29. 
Sambandba-panksa, 37, 247. 
Sarvajuata-muni, 123. 

Sarvastivada, >iii, 32, 80. 166, 206, 520. 
Sankhya, 17, 72, 133, U5, 223, 221,330, 
332, passim. 

Sautrantika, 206, 226. 

Sautr^tika- Yoga cara (school), 163, 629. 
SautrSntika-Yogaclira-Madhyaiiiika 
(school), 45 (corr.). 

Stbiramati, 32 

Svatantrika-Madhyamika, 11, 45. 
Svayambhuva-Yoga, 17, 20. 

Hanbhadra (the Buddhist). 9 ii. 
Uetu-cakra (samarthana), 321. 
Hetn-bmdu, 3/. 
lletu-mukha, 33 (cp Addooda) 


2. European (inclusive the names of modern scholars of India, 

Japan and China). 


Abelard, 453. 

Aristotle, 198, 190, 231, 215, 252, 251, 
204, 275, 296, 297, 300, 317—319, 351, 
411, 417, 421, 429, 131 13s. 

Bain, A., 257, 25H, 260, 270, 2h5, 305, 
313, 354, 358. 36.0, 37.> 

Baradiin, B., 58. 

Barth, Paul, 315. 

Bergson, H., 107 109, 115, 151, 180, 372. 
Berkeley. 118, 453, 541. 

Bosauqiict, 230. 

Bradley, 230, 2.S5, 246, .301, 394— 39f», 
420, 131, 4.30. 

Breutano. 227, 228. 

BiihleirG., 12. 

Campanella, 490. 

Caird, B., 209. 

Cusaiio, N., 424. 

Das Gupta, 8. N.\19. 22, 27, 626. 
Descartes, 199, safaSS. 

Demokritus, 537. 

Deussen, 536. • 

Driesch, Hans. 6^. 


D)uuik, M. A., 129. 

Epikarus, 543. 

Erdmann, Beiino, 27rt, .390, 391, 139. 
Faddegon, 318, 

Gaioc, B., 131, 171. 

Goldsi uj\er, 2'?. 

Gietn T. II., r<7. 179. 

(iroti* G., 19.-, 229, 296, 29/. 299, 312, 
555, 417, 4Jt., l^J, 435, 131), 531. 
H.xmiltoii, ^V., 42 
ll.imeliii, 180. 

IJartmaiui, K v., .501, 545. 

llartuianu, Nicoltii, 534 

Hegel, 132, 191, 203, 230, 498 £f. passim. 

IIcnuleiiuB. 111. Ill, 425 ff., 136, 638. 

Heibart. 2n0. 2;'-, lil, 442, 497, 538. 

Herbal ti.iii, 169. 

Ilobl) R , 397. 
lloernle, 132. 

Hubei t, R., 180. 

Uunie. 169. 176, 529, 530. 

Husserl, 151. 

Jaiobi, H , 17, 27, 42, 226. 294, 317, 515. 
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Jacobi, F. H. 642. 

James, W., 60, 169. 

JbS, GangbnStba, 61. 

Johnson, W. E., 106. 504. 

Iyengar, 29. 

Kant, 84, 142, 169, 177, 178, 200, 201, 
209, 228, 288, 251, 252, 264, 259, 266, 
270, 271, 272, 274, 275, 808, 817, 818, 
891i 424, 486 ft, passim. 

Keitb, B., 29, SO, 290, 847. 

Keynes, J. N., 868, 858, 415, 420, 489. 
Kinkel, W., 548. 

Kosambi, Dh., 188. 

Krom, 86. 

Kroner, R., 208. 

Laromigni^re, 897. 

Lassalle, F., 429, 480. 

Law, y. G., 132. 

Leibnitz, 57, 107, 114, 199. 
lAyi, SylvaiD, 12 n , 526 ft 
lAyy-Brnbl, 500. 

Locke, 166, 167, 227, 453, 605, 529. 
Lossky, N. 0., 232. 

Lotze, 301, 501 ff, 512. 

Lucretius, 543. 

Maimon, Salomon, 203. 

Mach, S., 142, 588. 

Maspero, 62- 
Meyer, Henriette, 518. 

Mill, James, 228, 397. 

Mill, J. S., 142, US, 218, 229, 273, 278, 
285, 298, 874, 391, 397, 423, 426, 428, 
489, 588. 
de Morgan, 269. 

Natorp, 482, 434, 454, 455. 

Occam, Guillaume d’, 452. 

Obermiller, E. £. 114, 169, 526, 528, 
Addenda 

Patrick, G. T. W., 480. 

Parmenides, 481, 482, 487, 537. 

Paulsen, Fr., 582. 

Pdri, Noel, 32. 

Plato, 179, 481, 432, 484, 435, 451. 
Handle, 190, 824 and Addenda 


Ranulf, Syend, 481—484, 487, 600. 

Ray, P. G., 107. 

Rhys Dayids, M”C., 28. 

Rhys Dayids, T. W., 144, 145. 

Rostoberg, 0., Ill, 185, 524. 

Ruben, W., 8, 27, 49, 448. 

Russel, Bertrand, 181, 142—144, 165, 179, 
189, 280, 271, 455, 456. 

Scbiefher, 45. 

Schuppe, 227. 

Scotns, Duns, 452. 

Seal, B. N., 107, 108. 

Senart, E., 109, 116, 180, 166, 180. 
Sigwart, 215, 228, 229, 285, 275, 278, 280, 
289, SOI, 808, 804, 807, 309, 810, 
818, 314, 817, 858, 416, 420 ft, 436 ft, 
passim. 

Smith, Vincent, 32. 

Spinoza, 199, 498, 587. 

Spottiswoode, 107. 

Stasiak, S., 824, 851. 

Stein, sir Aurel, 41. 

Stoics, 315. 

Strauss, Otto, 448. 

Suali, 27. 

Sugiura, 29, 53, 54. 

Suzuki, D. T., 525. 
de Tillemont, 49. 

Trendelenburg, 117, 490, 50^ 

Tubianski, 38. 

Tucci, 27, 29, 31, 33, 63, 54, 156, 215^ 
336, 840, 848, Addenda. 

Tuxen, 20. 

Ui, 27, 501, Addenda. 

Ulrici, 502. 

de la ValMe Poussin, 101, 113, 526. 
Yassiliey, Boris, 27 n, 29 n, 33, 63, 54 
YidyabhQsa^a, S., 27-29, 42, 44, 264. 
Yostrikoy, 27 n, 29 n, 39, 42, 57. 
Wassilieff (lyan), 45. 

Windelband, 369, 897 ft, 581, 584. 
Whately, 856. 

Tamasuchi. Susuma, 518 ft 
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3. Tibetan names. 


U-yug-pa-rigs-pai-Befi-ge, 56. 
Nag-dbaS-brtBon-gruB (Agyan zondiii), 
jcp. bJam-dbyaliB-bzhad-pa 
mNa-ris-grya-tsban (Ariy DatBbafi), 66. 
Kon-dgah-rgyal-mtBban (Gunga-jaltBban), 
46, 56 (the 5^6rand Lama of the 
Saja country, cp. y. II p. 328). 
bEra-iis-lhun-po (l[)a9iy Luhbo), mona- 
Btery, 50. 

mKhaB-gmb (Ehaidub), 40, 42, 46, 56. 
Elob-rdol-bla-ma (Londol Lama) 42. 
dGah-ldan (Galdan, Gandan), monaetery, 
66 . 

dGe-hdun-guib (Gendundub), 56. 
rGyal-tfihab (Jaltshab), = Darma - rin- 
chen, SO, 82, 46, 56. 

Go-man (Go«aau;, 

Chaba-chofi-kyi-Benge, ep. Phya-ba... 
T^r^natba, 31, 86, 88, 42, 44. 

Thos - beam - glln - grva-tBhau (ToiBamlm 
Datshah) 56. 

gTan-tshigs-rig-pai miu-gi rn^ms-grahs 
(Dan-tBig-rigpi mingi namdah), 42, 
Thar-lam. 268. 

hJam - dbyans-bzbad-pa (Jamyan - zhad- 
ba) = biag-dban-brtBon-gruB 
Dandar (lha-rampa), 521. 

Darma-rin-chen, v rGyal-tnhab. 


Phya-pa-cboB-kyi-seh-ge (Gha-ba-choikyi 
Benge), 55. 

Bu-ston (Bndon), 37, 46, 526. 

Byafi-rtse-gra-tshafi (Jantae Patsafi), 56* 

Bras-spuhs (Braibun), 56. 

Bla-brah (Labrang), 57. 

Blo-bzah>gragB-pa (LobBan-Pagpa)=Sa- 
mati-kirti, ~ Tson-kha-pa (Zofikba- 
ba)=Bogdo-Lama40,42,45—56, 220, 
225. 

Taoli-kha-pa, cp. Blo-bzafi-gragB-pa. 

Tshad-mai-rigs-pai-gter, work of Siya-pap- 
dito. 

Ben-mdah'pa-zhon-na-blo-groB (Rehdaba- 

zhonnn-lodoi), 56. 

LegB-bsad-shifi-po, 220, 225. 

Lnn-k’wei, 53. 

Lun-Bhih, 58. 

Liin-hBin, 58. 

§ar-rt8e-grva’Stbah (§artBe DatBban), 56. 

Sa-skya-pandita (Sajapandita), 46. 

Se-ra, monaatery, 56. 

Se-ra-byeB-grya-thaan (Sera-jes Datahafi). 

Se-ra - smad - thos-bBam-nor-bu-glifi-grya- 
thsan (Seramad ToiBam-norbu-lin ]}a- 
tshan), 56. 

bsTau-dar Lha-ram-pa (Dandar), 521. 
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Analytical Judgment (svahhdvanumana), a judgment of concomitance 
establishing the connection of two concepts throngh Identity (not of the concepts 
themseWes, which are different, but jof their objective reference which is one and 
the same), 250, 424; the predicate is included in the subject, not as actually thought 
(psychologically), but as logically implied, 272 n. 2; all mathematical judgments 
are analytical in this sense, 262 n., 273; Cp. Identity (the law of), Relations, Cate- 
gories. 

Avitapahcaka, the live negative syllogisms of the Sunkhyas, 293—4, 
Appendix. 

Categories (1), five ultimate predkables (paflcandha-kalpana), originating 
in the name-giving, or perceptual judgment, 216 ff. 

Categories (2), three ultimate relations (avindhhdva), originating in the 
judgment of concomitance, 248; cp. Relations. 

Causation (1), ultinfhte (pratltya-samutpdda), is Functional Dependence 
of every point-instant on its preceding points, 119; IL ^ i.ueory the «most precious 
among the jewels » of Buddhist .philosophy, ibid.; C. is efficiency (artha^Jcnyd- 
haritva), 124; efficiency is synonymous with ^existence (sat), ibid.; tfi* exist means 
to be a cause, ibid.; real or ultimate existence (pararmrtha-sat) is the moment 
of efficiency (Irsaiw), it is the Thing-in-ltself (svalaksana)^ 70, 124, 183; it is that 
element in the phenomenon which corresponds to pure sensation (nirvikalpaka- 
pratyaksa), q. c.; plurality of C., 127 ; infinity of C., 129; the four different meanings 
of Dependent Origination (jpraftfya-samu/pada), 134; parallels. 

Causation (2), metaphorical, is dependence of a phenomenon upon the neces- 
sarily preceding ones (kdlpanika-karya-kdra^’-hhdva), is a category of Relation, 
809 ff. 

Conformity (sdrupya), the relation 1) between a sensation (nirvikalpaka) 
and a conception (samkalpaka); or 2) between a point-instant of external reality 
(ksana =: svalaksami) and a constructed mental imageC;ildna = dA'ara = ;?ratt- 
hhdsass abhd8a=zkalpand‘=vtkdlpa=zadhyava8dya"rrni<caya)i or 8) between 
the thing as it is in itself (sviddksam) and the phenomenon, or the thing as it is 
«in the other » (sdrndnya-laksafjui-==anya-vyavrtH==apoha)f 218,511; it is «a si- 
milarity of things absolutely dissimilar »> (atyanta^aksamnam sdlaksanyatn)^ 218; 
this similarity produced by a neglect of dissimilarity (bhedtt^agraha), or by a com- 
mon negation (apoha)^ 511; this relation of reality to image is douhte, it is Causa- 
tion and Identity at the same tiine ('fadufpattt-/(itsffru|>ya5hsfaif0fitis causation 
psychologically, for the Realist, it is identity logically, for the Idcj^ist; since sen- 
sation and conception refer us to one and the same thing, the'^^ ^>mfprmitya with 
the moment is the «formity» ojf the moment (sdrupya :=tadrUpyk^taddtfnya)p 
617. Cp. vol. II, 848--400. 
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Contradiction (virodha), mutnal and complete exclusion (paraspara-pari- 
Adra; of two concepts, 408; or two judgments, 438; the law of C. is a law of 
Excluded Middle and Doable Negation, 404; the law of ((Otherness >i dependent 
on the law of G., 409; various formulations of the law of C., 410; the origin of C., 
400; dynamical opposition to be distinguished from logical contradiction, 404; 
histoi^, 418; denial of the law of G. by the Jains. 415, r>.S0; parallels 416 if. 

Contraposition (vyalireka = modus toUens), correlative with position or con- 
comitance (anvaya =. modus ponens), 286, 802 ; the only kind of conversion having 
a logical sense, 303; both correlated as existence and non-existence (anvaya-vyatu 
rekau ■= hhdva-ctbhdvau, NBT., 79.7); therefore it is an aspect of the law of Contra- 
diction (ibid.); the second figure of the syllogism, 279, 308; the second and third 
rules of the canon of syllogistic rules yield togeth('r judgments necessary and 
universal 245, 303, 818. 

Conversion (simple, of subject and predicate) usele.^s for logic, since it never 
can result in judgments universal and necessary, 303; the logical position of subject 
and predicate in judgments is fixed, 212; in a pcrreptual judgment the element 
erthisD (Hoe Aliquid) is always the subject, the predicate is a universal, 303, in 
a Judgment (inferential) of invariable concomitance the snbji^ct is always the Reason 
(Middle Term) and the predicate the Consequence (Major Term), the inversion of 
this order is a iall.;.cy, 303. 

Copula, only in analytical judgments, 421; the three manners of connecting 
subject with predicate, 441 ; the negaiivo copula, 395, 397 n, 495. 

Dialectic, (in different senses), 1) the art of argumentative attack and de- 
fence, the precursor o*" ' ?c, 340; 2) arguments of great subtlety, also disho- 
nest arguments, traps, bopUistry, 342; 3) logic of illusion, 482; 4) natural illu- 
sion of the human mind when dealing with the problems of Tniitiity and the Abso- 
lute, antinomy of such concepts, 477; 5) antinomy contained in every concept, 483 ; 
6) dichotomising procedure of the Understanding, 219, 242; 7) dialectic in nature, 
the objective dialectic of the Jains denying the law ot contradiofion, 415, 530; 
from the Indian point of view Hegel confounds in his D. four q litc different rela- 
tions, 429 n. 

Dialectical Method of the Buddhists (apoha)^ the me. lod of regarding 
every concept as the member of a couple the parts of which are contradictorily 
opposed to one another, cp dichotomy; ever} thing consists of yes and no (asti^ 
ndi^tt), 490; the understanding itself always negative, a faculty of distinguishing 
«from the otherw, or of negation, q. c., 460; the method of cognizing the thing 
not as it is nin itself », but as it is in e'its other », definitencBs is negativity contrasted 
with sensibility which is ])ure affirmation, 192, 495. 

Dichotomy (dvaidhi-karnnoj viknlpa, apoha), the fundamental ieaturc 
of the human understanding that it can construct its concepts only in the way of 
couples of which the two parts are mutually and compieu ly exclusive of one 
another, 478; only ((twin brothers*) born in the domain of the understanding, 479; 
cp. Contradiction, Contraposition, Dialectic. 

FallacieV their classification, 320; F. operated through language treated 
separately as ((Jmbiguities >i or traps (cheda), not as logical fallacies, 342; F. against 
reality, or F. (!|^^ Minor Premise (asiddha), 827 ff , F. against consistency, or of 
the Major Brdpi^ (anatkdnitka), 332 ff.: F. of an inverted reason, 330; antino- 
mical F., 836; Its rejection by Dh-ti and his own additions, 837; DignKga’s ((wheel» 
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(heU^^eakra) being an exhanstiYe table of all possible positions of fhe Middle Term 
with regard to its concomitance with the M%jor Termi 821 £; history of the Bud- 
dhist system of F., 340 ff.; its influence upon the Vaisefika, 845; — nponthe 
NaiySyika, 849; its parallelism with Aristotle’s Sophistic! Elenchi, 858 fL 

Identity (tadatmya), four diflerent laws of L, 428; the Buddhist law means 
reference of two different concepts to one and the same point of reality, 419 ff.;, 
the concepts are identical in that sense that the one is included in the other, 248, 
424; one of the two great principles upon which all our arguments are founded 809** 

Illusion (bhranti, v^hrama) is either transcendental (muhhya) or empirical 
(pratibhaaUci), 153; transcendental is first of all the natural illusion of the human 
understanding (buddher antar-upapUiva) when dealing with the problems of Infi- 
nity and the Absolute, 477 ; but it is also inherent in every construction of the 
human understanding, 4H8; the logic of I. is dialectic, 482; L never produced by 
the senses, the senses cannot err, since they cannot judge, 156; I. always due to a 
wrong interpretation of sensation by the understanding, ibid.; the characteristic of 
«non-illusive» (ctbMnta) introduced into the definition of sense-perception by 
Asanga, dropped by DignSga, reintroduced by Dh-ti and interpreted by Dh-ra as 
meaning tenon- intelligible!), i. e., pure, 154 ff. 

Induction, included in the Indian syllogism under the name of Example 
(udaharam), 281 ; not a separate member according to DignSga, but included in 
the major premise as its foundation, 282; its two methods. Agreement and Diffe- 
rence (sadharmya, midharmya) corresponding to the two figures of Position and 
Contraposition of the syllogism, 285; induction inseparable from deduction, 800; the 
inductive part of ratiocination barely recognized without any elaboration of de- 
tails, ibid. 

Inference (svdriha-anumdna), cognition of an object through its mark, 281; 
it is an extention of a perceptual judgment, 281; its formula is aX ^ B, because- 
it is A», where X is the same subject as in a perceptual judgment, B and A are 
two predicates related as reason and consequence, ibid.; 1. has three terms, 
238; the subject is the Minor term, it is always the element ntbisu, 282; it 
can be metaphorically replaced by a full phenomenon, 234 ; the inferential predi- 
cate is the thing as it is cognized in inference, 285, 287, cp. Reason; the various 
definitions of I., 236; inference cognizes only Universals, ibid.; it is essentially one 
(inferential) cognition (not an assemblage of propositions) 238; inference is much 
more cognition of consistency, than cognition of reality, 240 ff. cp. Relations. 

Instantaneous Being (ksanikatva), the fundamental doctrine by which 
all the Buddhist system is established (cat one single strokes (dca-praharena 
eoo), 80; ultimate reality is instantaneous, kinetic, 82; it is a universal flux, 88; 
real is only the moment of effliciency, 81; arguments establishing this, 84 ff.; in 
this unique real moment existence is implied with non-existence, «the momentary 
thing represents its own i^ihilationu, 95; the point-instant alone non-constructed 
and ultimately r^al, 106; the differential calculus, 107; histfry, 108; parallels, 114; 
cp. Reality, (causation, Thing-in-Itself). 

Introspection (sva-samwdomajy consciousness is always self consdonsness, 
168; Dign^ga opposes the views of all realistic schools and those vt prevailed in 
HinaySna, 166. 

J udgment, (1) percept ual (adhyavasdya =■ vikedpa = nH^yd), a decision 
of the understanding concerning the identification of a point-instant of external 
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reality with a constructed image or concept, 211; its pattern nthis is a cow», ibid.; 
its snbject always the element ((thisu, its predicate always a uniTeraal, 212, 222; 
its formula x = A, where x is pure sensation and A a concept or image, 212; it 
establishes ((similarity between things absolutely dissimilar)), 88; this fact is called 
(( conformity >1 aarupya)^ q. e.; the real judgment is the perceptual judgment, 227 f. 
J. as synthesis, 213; as analysis, 219; as a necessary projection of an image into the 
external world, 221; as name-giving, 214; history, 223; parallels, 226. 

9* Judgment (2), of concomitance (inferential), between either two 

concepts (analytical), or between two matters of fact (synthetical or causal), 250. 

Ealpann, arrangement, construction, productive imagination, predicate, Cate- 
gory (paikawdha-TcdlpanS), dichotomy (vUudpa), 219, passim. 

Motion (kriya)t is discontinuous, 98. 

Negation is twofold, either absence (cTcpv}ff(c) = (anupaZahdhtj or opposi- 
tion (evavTc^c) = ('tafodhaj, 469 n.; the first is a judgment of non-perception 368; 
the second consists in the distinction or definition (paricchiUi = vyavaechitH) of 
every concept or name, 412; a sense-cognition is never negative, sensation is 
always affirmation, 192, 495; negation is always indirect cognition or inference, 
366; it consists in a direct perception of an empty place and of the repudiation of 
an imagined ; ''esence on it of the denied object, 363 ; coincidence between this 
view and the theory of Sigwart, 390; N. simple (smbhavanupalahdhi) and deduced 
(kSryadi-anupaldbdhi), 370 ff.; ten figures of deduced N., 375 ff.; all reducible 
to simple N., 382 ; this negation refers only to aensibiliaf 382 ; impossibility of 
denying metaphysical objects, 384; N. inherent in every name, every judgment, 
49 the Understanding itself, p 460, cp. Dialectic; history, 387; parallels, 390. 

Pak^a-dharmatX, the second (applying) proposition of the syllogism, a com- 
bination of the minor premise with the conclusion 280. 

Particular, (?= the p. object, avalakaana), the Thing-in*ltself q. c. 

Perceptiou, = sense- perception (pratyaksa), one of the two sources of our 
knowledge (pram&na)\\, is pure sensation (nirvikedpaJea), 149; reality of pure sen- 
sation, 150, 179; four varieties of direct intuiden, 161; history, I '9; parallels, 173; 
aavikalpaka , perceptual judgment of the patterns ((this is a cov * (8o*yam gauh). 

Reality (vastu =■ sat = paramdrthaaat -= artha = dravya = dharma), 1} of 
«he elements {dharma) contrasted with the unreality (ideality) of everything com- 
posite, in HTnayUna; 2) of the Ultimate Whole, contrasted with the unreality (re- 
lativity) of all its elements, in the MUdhyamika school, 8) of the Thing- in-ltself, 
i. e. the thing corresponding to pure sensation, contra the unreality (ideality) of 
all constructions of inpiginatiou (external reality) 69, 81, 506 ff. 

Reason (hetu = Unga = aadhana), the phot of every argument, its Middle 
term,^r its central point, 235, 242, 248; all our arguments founded upon two great 
principles (reasons) Identity and Causation, ('to 248, 809; the 
complete logical reason is doubly threefold (tr%-rupa), it has three formal condi- 
tions (which also represent the canon of syllc 'stic rules) 244, and it is threefold 
by its content, as being founded either on Identity, or Causality, or Negation (q. c.), 
248, 277, 284; pe reason is ((sufficients, i. e. necessary (mietta), if it satisfies to 
the three formfMconditions, a) presence in similar cases only, b) never in dissimilar 
ones and -5) in v^bject wholly, 244; every infringement of one rule singly, or 
of a pair of them ax once, carries a corresponding Fallacy, 320; only nine possible 
positions of the reason between similar and dissimilar cases, 323; this sufficieut or 
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necessary reason (leaving alone Negation q. c.) is differentiated either as Identity 
(identical reference) or Causation (non-identical, but interdependent reference), 
there is no third possibility, 248, 809; the corresponding judgments (inferential) 
are either Analytical or Synthetical, 250. 

Relations (samhandha^ aamsarga)^ represent nothing real j9er se beside the 
things related, 246; R. in time and space constructed by productive imagination, 
84 ff.; relation of necessary dependence (avinahhavn-nigamn), 247; relatiqns mathe- 
matical and dynamical, 275 note; there is always a dependent part and a part on 
which it necessarily depends, 248; the dependent part is the Reason (« sufficient!), 
necessary, or middle term), the part on which it depends is the consequence (ne- 
cc'ssary predicate or major term), ibid.; there are only two hinds of universal and 
necessary relations, either relations of ideas referred to one and the same reality 
(tddatmya) or relations of matters of fact, called causation (tadutpatti) 248 ; they 
produce respectively analytical (mathematical, logical) deductions (svdbkdvdnu- 
mdna) and synthetical (causal, dynamical) inferences (kdryanumdna) 250 ff.; 
this table of K. is exhaustive, 256. Cp. Categories (2), Analytical and Synthetical 
Judgments. 

Sources of knowledge (pranidna)^ only two, the direct one, or sensibility, 
and the indirect one, or Understanding 74, 147, 237, 2G9; their (logical) relation 
of mutual exclusion ibid.; their inseparability, 177 ; without the element of sen- 
sibility the understanding is empty, without the operations of the undci standing 
knowledge is blind, 178, 212. 

Space (diS, aAa^a^, = extension (vitdna, sthoulyajj a construction of pro- 
ductive imagination, 85. 

Sufficient Reason (pramdna-viniicaya JKtu\ the universal lar of aTi 
arguments, 311; founded upon two great principles, Identity and ^usation, (td~ 
dnimya-tadutpafh) 309. 

Syllogism (pararthdnumdna), expression of an inference in speech,* 275; 
consists of two propositions, a general one and an applving one, 279; the general, 
or major expresses inseparable connection (avindbhavar=zvydpti) uf two concepts; 
the applying or minor (paTisa-dharmata) expresbes the reference of the general 
rule to a particular point of reality, it is virtually a perceptual judgment, 280; 
the separate mention of the conclusion or thesis is superfiuous, 281; neither is 
example (induction) a separate member, 282; the figures of the syllogism are only 
two, 283, 803; all other Aristotelian figures are false subtlety, 809; the major pre- 
mise expresses concomitance( = position) or contraposition {anvaya^^vyaiirvka)^ 
it is a hypothetical (conditional) judgment, 814; its two figures are the modus po- 
nens and modus tpllens of the mixed hypothetical syllogism, 284, 808; the Sfinkhya 
school probably the first to resort to the modus iollens, 293 (cp. Appendix); its 
arUa-pafScoka, 294; both those figures correspond to the two main methods of 
Induction, i. e. the m. of^^greement and the m. of Difference}^jl85, 298; the value 
of Contraposition, 301 ; the causal syllogism, 309. 

Synthesis (samavadhdna = ekikaraim = kalpand = double, 1) of the 
manifold of intuition in one conoept, 2) of two concepts, 270; the sywiesiB of Appre- 
hension and the Recognition in a concept (vitarJea, vicara)^ the||ro first steps of 
the understanding, 209. 

Synthetical Judgment (kdrydnumdna), judgment dl 'il^xdssary depen- 
dence between two matters of fact •— this interdependence is cauBation, 260, 257. 
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Thing-in-itself (sva-laksana), the thing as it is strictly in itself, not as it 
is ctin the other », the thing containing «not the slightest bit of otherness » (antya^ 
sapi na amSena aparatmakam), 181; nltimate reality (in the logical plain) 18S; it 
is transcendental, ibid.; the absolute particnlar, ibid.; irrepresentable in an image 
and unutterable, 186; an efficient point instant 189; its relation to the monad and 
the atom, 190; it is dynamical, 189; produces a vivid image, 186; it corresponds 
in logic to pure affirmation (vidhi-svarupa), 192; its relation to Aristotle’s First 
Stl^''tanee, the Hoc Aliquidy 198; — to Herbart’s « absolute position », 202 ; — to Kant’s 
Thing-^in-ltself, 200; coincidence with Kant’s definition atbat which in phenomena 
corresponds to (pure^ sensation constitutes the tnanscendental matter of all objects 
as things in themselVies (Reality, Sachhnt)»y 201. 

Time, as duration (sthula-Jcdla, sihiraiva) a construction of productive ima- 
gination, real only asa point-instant, {kmim = (>vnhkymn\ 84. 

Understanding (kalpanSy I'ikalpa, Iniddhi^ niScaya)^ that source of know- 
ledge which is not sensation, 147; indirect cognition, thought-construction, pro- 
ductive imagination, judgment, inference, synthesis (whether the synthesis of the 
manifold in one concept or the synthesis of two concepts in a judgment of conco- 
mitance), a comprehensive name fot the three laws of thought, i. e. Contradiction, 
Identity and Pausal Deduction; the dialectical source of knowledge, cognition of 
the object not Its it is in itself, but as it is « in the otber», 546, passim. 

Univbrsals (samdnya^lak^a^), according to the Realists, possess unity, 
eterni^ and inherence in every particular of the class (fkafva^nityatna-eJcasa~ 
maveiaivq)) according to Diguriga they are mere concepts (rikajpn), mere names 
j^amjha-matra) and mere negations (apoha), names are always negative, 450; they 
are u similar ities between things absolutely dissimilar >i, v. II, p. 416; real things 
are particulars, there is in them not the slightest bit of a common or general stuff, 
445; the reality of a common stuff is replaced by similarity of action, 446; an 
efficient point-instant of external reality calls forth an image which is vivid and 
particular ij the first moment and becomes vague and general in the measure in 
which its vividness fades away, 186, 457; thus interpreted as concepts and nega- 
tions It is explicable that universals possess logical unity, logical stability (eternity) 
and logical inherence in the particular, 475 — 6; the particular is the thing «in 
itself the universal is (just as with Hcgcl) the thing sin the other », 484. 
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Professor Ui in a recent publication of the Tendai University, on 
the evidence of Chinese sources,^ proves that the three-aspected logical 
reason has been introduced by the SSnkhyas andNayasaamas*(=Pa 
Supatas?) before Vasubandhu. What is really due to the Sankbya; 
has been stated above,” is the special proving force supposed to belout, 
the modus toUens of the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogism, the canon of the 
five avita-hetus. It is true that in this syllogism |he minor premise 
is nothing, but the first aspect of the reason and jthe major premise 
corresponds to the third aspect which is a contrap&ition df the second 
one. Virtually the Mixed Hypothetical Syllogim presupposes the 
existence of the three aspects. What makes the ori^nality of DignSga’s 
position is the equipoilency of the second and the third aspects. 
On this ground Dignaga dissented with the Sankhyas who thought 
that the modus toUens (amta^tdu) is an independent way / ^>roof, 
cp. N. mukha, transl. p. 21. What enormous importance this change 
means is seen from DignSga’s dialectic.^ The introduction of the Mixed 
Hypothetical Syllogism, position and contraposition, land the trr. 
of the reason, may be due to the SSnkhyas. But the episU 
importance of the whole theory, its position in DignSga’s 
nevertheless established by no one else as by T*'‘niaga himself as the 
Naiy&yiks always maintained an^ ' as, 1 hope, tiie readers of this my 
book will not fail to perceive. 


1 MadhjSntanoBara-iastra, unknown in Tibet asd said to be composed 
byBodbisattTas NSgSrjuna and As an ga(?), translated by Gautama PimjfiXrnci 
of the Eastern Wei dynuty in AD. S4S. (B. Naidio, IB<6). It mentiedil the three 
aspects in an inrerted oraer — the first, the third and th^8({g|aid — ^ [tn o eqnence 
perhaps of the importance attached to the amta-hetu. 

” Cp. Tucci, Pre-Digniga. Texts, p. XXIX n. 

* Cp. above, p. 293 — 4. 

” It stands nearer to the syllogism as cultivated by t]!|^ Wes than to the 
Aristotelian one, bat tbe Stoics have not drawn from it Ae sfrJ&edlaseqaences as 

IMcnIga. 



ADDENDA £T CORRIGENDA 



Line 

Read: 

1 

12 

ia in India, just as it is in Enrope, a natural corollary from the 
theory of syllogism. 

7 

18 

The Buddhism of this period, i. e. after Aioka, was divided in 
1 16 schools 

9 

88 

itietard — 

27 

34 

O^^the prehistory of the Nyaya system cp. now also Tucci, 
re-DignSga Texts, Introd., p. XXVII. 

28 

85 

Xha Vigraha-yylivartani is now available in a sansorit 
"translation by Tucci in his Pre-DignSga Texts. 

26 

40 

On the six genuine works of NUg^rjuna cp. now, besides my 
Nirvana, p S6, also E. Obermiller, Buston transl., p 51, 
and by the same The Doctrine of PrajoSparamita 
(Reprint from Acta Orient., vol. X, p. 51). The Yaidalya- 
prakana is evidently epnrious. 


38 

(add) Hctumnkha (TSP., p. 889. 15). 


h85 

Boston, History, p. 44, 45. 


28 

My friend S. Oldenburg calls my attention to the fact that the 
correction in sir A. Stein’s translation of the R&jataranginI 
already been proposed by the late Professor Hultzsch 
in the ZDMG., vol. 69, p. 279 (1915). 

46 

88 

Mldayamika-Sautrlntikas. 

62 

86 

Hu-shih 

58 

2 

Vl-th century 

58 

88 

IRAS 

64 

23 

E'wei 

71 

82 

nirmkalpaka-pratibhdsfi* 

77 

80 

mnon-sum, Jkog-pa and 

78 

24 

transcendent 

88 

88 

deny the visibility of samavdya 

96 

22 

corollary from 

149 

14 

of the causes 

166 

39 

Titp., p. 99. 

171 


Sgillrhyas 

189 

% 

Jpfteenled 

190 

84 

tfetfO'padena 

191 

9' 

totally, on all sides. 

194 

-s 

iphantom. 

205 

cp. above, p. 161 

208 

87 

dMtatva^ 
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Page 

Line 

Bead: 

214 

87 

p. 261 n 8). 

217 

26 

grammar. 

219 

18 

of rationalism 

291 

85 

Byaty cp. TS?., p. 674.17. 

238 


on annmeya cp. Handle, op. cit.| p. 268. 

239 

23 

of the blue 

240 

15 

From that hight 

242 

29 

inferential 

244 

80 

Subject’s 

246 

34 

eamhandhinau 

265 

33 

of objective 

259 

13 

than either 

272 

36 

NB., II 

276 

27 

analytical 

278 

37 

characterized 

280 

30 

A more precise formula: R either ((i8» (identical with), or «i8» 
(produced by), P; therefore S (fisw (contains) R-h P; cp. the 
three meanings of erisu, p. 441 (add.). 

294 

29 

proves 

299 

16 

were, the 

309 

6 

We will see that 

310 

10 

the law 

317 

20 

are groping after 

— 

34 

identities 

346 

42 

is apart from 

349 

27 

system 

353 


On the pre-history of the Nyaya system of logical Fallacies 
cp. Lo4r the very interesting synops* by Tucci, Pre- 
Dignuga Telts, p. XX. 

364 

9 

of them, the 

357 

38 

abhasdndm 

376 

12 

affirmative 

393 

12 

have been led. 

394 

6 

coincidence 

457 

36 

Apoha-prakaraua 

492 

3 

indeed seeing and blind 
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